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JES PRESSES DE L’IMPRIMERIE CULTURA, WETTEREN (BELGIQUE) 


Few areas of the world, whose contribution to history has been as great 
as Caucasia’s, have suffered as much from neglect by historiography. As 
an integral part of the Mediterranean world, Caucasia shared in the pan- 
Mediterranean cultural unity and particularly in Byzantine Civilization. 
It is impossible, | therefore, to deal with Christian Caucasia — as is not 
seldom done by modern Caucasiology — without regard to the closely re- 
lated East Mediterranean, that is, Byzantine, but also Iranian and Syro- 
Mesopotamian, context. Yet at the same time Christian Caucasia was en- 
dowed with an individuality and a unity that made it distinct from the 
related other components of pan-Mediterranean Civilization. And this makes 
it impossible to treat — as is even more often done by Caucasiology — of 
one part of Christian Caucasia, either Armenia or Georgia, to the exclusion 
of the rest. It is owing partly to a projection to the past of subsequent con- 
fessional and nationalistic views and partly also to narrow specialization 
that modern Caucasiology has tended to overlook all this. Nor is it possible 
to overlook Caucasia when studying the world nearest and most closely 
related to it, —Byzantium. Yet Byzantinology has been but little aware 
of the special importance of Caucasia for the Byzantine world. That this 
claim to a place of special importance for Caucasia in the Byzantine world 
is no empty boast, an examination of the nature of Byzantine-Caucasian 
relations will make amply clear. Religiously, the contact of Caucasia with 
the Roman Empire of the East was decisive for the former. The political 
history of Armenia and Georgia is inseparable from that of the partes Orien- 
tis. In the domain of sociological factors, the contact with Byzantium was 
particularly close: here Caucasia contributed more than it received, as is 
shown by the Caucasian origin of a great part of the ruling élite of the Empire. 
Finally, Byzantine Civilization exercised a well-nigh preponderant influence 
in Caucasia, and was itself, in turn, influenced by Caucasian Civilization. 
However, the impact of Armenian and Georgian historiography on that of 
‘Byzantium has been altogether too insignificant. Among the recent general 
histories of Byzantium, the imexactitudes of some concerning matters Cau- 
casian are only matched by still more extraordinary silences of others about 
them. It is obvious, of course, that, in order to deal authoritatively with 
Caucasian history, the Byzantine scholar must needs enter a world of study 
which to him is entirely new and, to begin with, must deal with new languages. 
But surely this difficulty — a very real one — is not a valid excuse for ab- 
stention. 
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8 PREFACE 


When writing these pages, I was keenly aware of the continuity — cultural, 
political, and social — of Caucasia from the remotest past of the Mediter- 
ranean world and of its participation in the historical unity of that world. 
If I have been successful in demonstrating this conviction, this book will 
perhaps in some measure contribute to the broadening of perspective in 
both Caucasiology and Byzantinology. 

My grateful acknowledgements are due to Georgetown University and its 
Alumni Association, whose Annual Giving Fund made possible the completion 
of this book; they are due, in particular, to the Reverend Brian A. McGrath, 
S.J., Academic Vice President, whose interest and encouragement assisted 
its inception. I also wish to express my gratitude to Mr Henry J. Armani 
for his tireless aid in compiling the Index. 
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It is no doubt a commonplace to state that Western Civilization is an heir, 


one among several, of an anterior unity: Christian Mediterranean Civilization. 


In that earlier unity all the local cultures that had sprung up round the great 
central sea — Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, Aegean, Syrian, Iranian, 
Hellenic, Italic — had coalesced in three successive and increasingly compre- 
hensive phases within the corresponding imperial frameworks of the pax achae- 
menia, the pax macedonica, and the pax romana. With the advent of Chris- 
tianity this political and cultural amalgam passed into still another phase, 
that of the pax christiana, which fell heir also to the hitherto seclusive cultural 
tradition of the Jews. But, before this last phase was reached, the rhythm 
of history had changed from gathering to scattering; Iran, which once itself 
had contributed to the cultural syncretism of the Mediterranean world, and 
which can be regarded as that world’s easternmost bastion, withdrew from 
it under the impact of the ‘neo-Achaemenian’ and anti-Hellenic reaction 
which inangurated the Sassanian age. Iran was to remain hostile to the pax 
romana and, although Christian enclaves were to be established in its territory, 
outside the new unity of Christendom. But, even though withdrawn back 
to the pre-Hellenistic phase of history — as if Alexander the Great had never 
lived — New Iran exercised, chiefly through Syria, a profound influence, es- 
pecially in art, upon the rest of the Mediterranean world, both before and 
after the ushering in of the pax christiana. With time, the disintegration 
begun in Iran spread. Christian Mediterranean Civilization was broken up 
and succeeded by several others that derived from it: that of the West was 


one, that of Byzantium another, and so also that of Christian Caucasia. 


The latter arose in an area of the Mediterranean world that is bounded in 
the north by the chain of the Caucasus, washed in the east by the Caspian 
and in the west by the Black Sea, opens out in the south, semi-circularly, 
towards Iran, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia Minor, and is perennially divided 
into two principal parts: Armenia and Georgia. The area is marked by a 
cultural and historical unity and individuality, enhanced by Christianity, 
that distinguish it from these neighbouring areas, and from the history-less 
highlanders in the north. This unity and individuality can only be expressed 
by the term Caucasia. ‘Ciscaucasia,’ were it less cumbersome, might be 
used for the sake of greater precision; while ‘Transcaucasia,’ in addition to 
being equally unwieldy, must be discarded as quite inadequate: it expresses 
the comparatively recent point of view ot the Russian imperial expansion 


-and belies the historical development of the area, which, prior to the intensified 


Russian diplomatic offensive of the eighteenth century and the Russian 
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annexations of the nineteenth, had practically nothing in common with 


the historical development of the regions lying north of the Caucasus.! 

It is to the Mediterranean world that Caucasia belonged. Its earliest ethno- 
cultural beginnings were Anatolian and displayed, in addition, marked Me- 
sopotamian and Aegean affinities; it participated successively in the Iranian, 
Hellenistic, Roman, and Christian phases through which that world passed; 
and its connexion with Byzantium remained intimate. In the domain of 
Geistesgeschichte, Christian Caucasia experienced a profound influence of 
Byzantine Civilization; it came, in fact, to share in it. The cultures of me- 
diaeval Armenia and of mediaeval Georgia were, however, rich, vigorous, 
and original — Armeno-Georgian architecture was, above all the other arts, 
a thing of originality and beauty; — and what they, in turn, contributed 
to that of Byzantium is still far from being adequately appraised. Reli- 
giously, in particular, the Byzantine impact on Caucasia was notable — and 
diverse as it affected Armenia and Georgia. In the sphere of political relations, 
too, Caucasia’s contact with Byzantium was inextricably close. So long as 
the Eastern Empire remained an empire in fact, Caucasia played the salient 
role —-more passive perhaps than active, but nonetheless salient — of a 
constant factor in the foreign policy of Constantinople. In Byzantium’s 
epic struggle with Iran and Islam the question of who should control Caucasia 
was ever one of pivotal importance. Hence the vying between the Court of 
Constantinople and those of Ctesiphon and Baghdad in cajoling the Armenian 
and Georgian dynasts into the position of vassals. And it was, as a matter 
of fact, an error in this policy — the substitution in Caucasia of straight- 
forward annexation for control over buffer-states — that was to lead to 
the disaster of Manazkert, which, together with the disaster at Bari, was 
definitively to mark the end of Byzantium’s imperial role and the beginning 
of its Balkanization. Finally, there were sociological factors. In this field, 
it was Caucasia’s turn to give, Byzantium’s to receive. It is well known to 
what an extent the Byzantine governing class, in the imperial phase, was 
continually replenished by the Armenian and the Georgian ethnic element: 
younger sons in search of fortune, cousins of the already Byzantinized, con- 


1 The word Transcaucasia, moreover, denotes an administrative unit of to-day that 
is considerably smaller than the territory of historical Caucasia, for a great part of Armenia 
and some sections of Georgia lie outside it. On the other hand, historical Armenia is often 
spoken of as a neighbour rather than part of Caucasia. The above does not, of course, 
imply that the regions north of the Caucasus and Caucasia were unknown to one another 
before the eighteenth century. Actually, e.g., the Khazar State and the Golden Horde 
played a certain role in Caucasian history; there were a number of dynastic and cultural 
contacts between medieaval Georgia and medieaval Russia, and Georgian-Russian di- 
plomatic relations can be traced back to the sixteenth century. 
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dottieri, ecclesiastics, adventurers. The familiae augustae of the Heraclids 
and the Basilids (still everywhere misnamed ‘Macedonians’), of.Leo V, Ro- 
manus Lecapenus, John Tzimisces; the houses of Taronites, Musele, Da- 
lassenus, possibly Phocas; the leaders of armies from the Count of the Dom- 
estics Bacurius of Iberia, Rufinus’s informant about the conversion of his 
country, through Narses and John Tornicius, the victor of Bardas Sclerus, 
down to the Domestic of the West Gregory Pacurianus, nephew by marriage 
of Alexius I Comnenus, — these are a few outstanding instances of this 
peaceful conquest of the Empire by Caucasia. Thus, in a sense one may 
speak of Armenia and Georgia as ‘Byzantine.’ Especially if the adjective 
be taken in its broad and comprehensive — unitive — sense, as denoting 
the culture and especially the arts of the phrase of the pax christiana, 1.e., 
the ‘style’ which resulted from the meeting of the Romano-Hellenistic, 
Semitic, and neo-Iranian streams, then these countries, together with the rest 
of Christendom from Ireland to Ethiopia and from Spain to Mesopotamia, 
may indeed be so called.? The adjective ‘Byzantine,’ however, has also a 
narrow sense, at once restrictive — divisive — and more manifold, designating, 
on the one hand, only a section of the Christian Mediterranean world, but, 
on the other hand, designating it in all the aspects of existence. This section 
was marked by the retention of its original cultural style while other sections, 
the West for instance, were to pass on to newer ones; and, above all, it was 
determined by the eastern survival of the Roman political forms. This section 
— Byzantium — was, moreover, subject to a process of contraction and 
retrogression: away from the pan-Mediterranean cultural and political unity 
of both the pax romana and the paz christiana back to an East-Mediterranean, 


Hellenistic unity, then to the shape of a Balkan-Aegean, national Greek 


State, and finally to the nucleal dimensions of a mere Greek city-state. In 
this sense ‘Byzantine’ is, of course, less applicable to Caucasia. 

In addition to being a part of the Mediterranean Christian world and to 
having its Byzantine connexions, Caucasia participated culturally, politically, 
and socially in the world of New Iran; and it shared to some extent in the re- 
ligious life of Christian Mesopotamia, a political dependency of Iran, and of 
Christian Syria, a political dependency of Byzantium, but one steadily moving 


2 See J. BaltruSaitis, Etudes sur l’art médiéval en Géorgie et en Armeénie (Paris 1929) 
and Henri Focillon’s Preface for the resemblances between Caucasian and Romanesque 
art: ‘on peut les considérer ]’un et l’autre comme deux expériences historiques sur le méme 
probléme, avec des données et dans des conditions analogues, mais conduites par des ex- 
périmentateurs différents’ (vir). Caucasian architecture appears to display a certain 
inchoate tendency towards Gothic forms: A. U. Pope, ‘ Iranian and Armenian Contributions 
to the Beginnings of Gothic Architecture ,’ AQ 1/2 (1948). — For abbreviations see Bib- 


liography. 
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away from it. It was precisely the counterpoise between the cultural and 
political influences of Byzantium and of Iran that fostered the individuality 
and autonomy of Caucasia and ensured their survival. Of all the successors 
of the pan-Mediterranean unity, Caucasia was perhaps the most multiplex, 
for, besides what it possessed in common with the others, it also received of 
the heritage of Sassanian Iran. 

Both the Roman Empire and Christendom were carriers of pan-Mediterran- 
ean Civilization, yet neither was entirely coextensive with the Mediterranean 
world. The Empire outspread it in Europe, but failed to reach its eastern 
limits; Christendom outspread it and the Empire in Asia, in Europe, and in 
Africa. The phase of the paz christiana was, however, one of a near-coexten- 
sion of the above-named four elements; yet it contained the seeds of future 
disunion. It was during that phase that most of the Western half of the 
Empire was overrun by new peoples and escaped the control of the Con- 
stantinopolitan — East Mediterranean — successors of the Roman Emper- 
ors, and that the foundations of Western Civilization were laid, outspreading 
together with Christianity the original extent of the partes Occidentis. At 
the same time, the government at Constantinople was constrained to abandon 
its suzerain and protective rights over Christian Caucasia in favour of the 
then chief adversary of Christendom, the Sassanid empire. Meantime, in 
Iran itself, as well as in Turkestan, India and Ceylon, in Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and Nubia, Christian communities had arisen which were bound by no po- 
litical ties with the Christian Empire. It was during this period also that 
the beginnings of the subsequent cultural differentiation between the various 
sections of Christendom began to manifest themselves: through the process 
of contraction and retrogression in Byzantium, and through the addition or 
revival of local ethnic elements elsewhere. 

This temporal process left a profound impression on religious developments, 
and was in turn dependent on them. The centuries between the conversion 
of the Roman Empire and the rise of Islam saw not only the diminution of 
that polity and the break-up of the pan-Mediterranean cultural unity, but 
also the beginning of the division of Christendom itself. In these formative 
centuries, as they may well be called, the different attitudes of local Christian 
bodies towards the Universal Church were moulded. The Mesopotamians and 
the Persians, the Syrians, the Egyptians and the Ethiopians, the Armenians 
and the Caucasian Albanians came to form separate national Churches of 
their own; the Byzantines developed the psychology of a regional Church, 
the effects of which reached their formal expression only later; and the Geor- 
gians, after some vacillation, held fast to the Byzantines. These religious 
developments were intimately connected with the growing centrifugal po- 
litical attitudes of some of the East Mediterranean dependencies of the Empire. 
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During these centuries, Caucasia was the apple of discord between By- 


-gantium and Iran, and in this epic struggle the divergent solutions proposed 


by the Armenians and by the Georgians to the problem of their relations 
with the Catholic Church and the Roman Empire became crystallized. 

| Possibly, social history is of even greater moment for an understanding of 
Caucasia than either religious or political history; and without some knowl- 
edge of it, no appreciation of the religious and political development of 
Caucasia can be attained. It is at once a more fundamental and a more stable 
factor than the others; its roots can be traced farther back into the past. 
Hence the first two of these Studies are to deal with Caucasian society: its 
history and its interplay with political and religious developments. 

Few domains of history have suffered, and still suffer, more from an in- 
adequate appraisal of the sources than that of Christian Caucasia. Its source 
material has been the victim of both mistaken evaluation and insufficient 
use. Thus, the traditional floruit of some of the great Armenian historians, 
Pseudo-Moses of Chorene, for instance, has only recently been challenged; 
some invaluable sources, like those contained in the Book of Letters, were 
published only at the beginning of this century and have even to this day 
been neglected by some of the scholars dealing with Caucasian history; while 
other important sources, such as the Georgian Royal Annals or the Narratio 
de rebus Armeniae, came to be critically studied and appraised, thanks to 
the discovery of older and better manuscripts than those previously published, 
within the last few years. Moreover, it is only now that it has become pos- 
sible to realize that some of the ancient Armenian historians, who have al- 
ways been known and esteemed, were actually afflicted, in the service of 
national religion, with a tendency to overlook some facts of history and to 
alter others. 

It may be useful to examine here the principal Caucasian sources with which 
the Studies included in this volume have to deal. We may take up, first, 
the Armenian sources. The documents of the Gregorian Cycle, the Primary 
History of Armenia, and the works of Faustus, Eliseus, Lazarus, and also 
Koriwn are among the most ancient of the Armenian literary monuments. 
Along with them, mention, ought to be made of the Book of Letters, a col- 
lection of documents having to do with the religious history of Armenia, 
being chiefly the correspondence between various Armenian, Georgian, Syrian, 
and Byzantine personages, principally ecclesiastics. It is composed of at 
least three groups of documents dating respectively from the fifth to the 
seventh century, from the eighth to the eleventh century, and from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century.’ 


3M. Tallon, Livre des Lettres I (Beyrouth 1955) 9-28; L. Melikset-Bek, ‘Graeco-byzantina 
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The Gregorian Cycle is a group of documents dealing with the Conversion 
of Armenia by St Gregory the Illuminator, which falls into two recensions. 
Recension I or the Agathangelus is known in the original Armenian version 
and in a Greek version, which is a translation from the Armenian. Recension 
II or Life of St Gregory is known in a Greek version, a translation from the 
now lost Armenian, and an Arabic version, translated partly from the Greek 
and partly based also on the Agathangelus Recension. The Armenian Agath- 
angelus was known, perhaps in a prototypal form, to the fifth-century Lazarus; 
is reported by the seventh-century Sebéos to have been brought by the Ar- 
menian bishops to the Council of the Royal Porte (590/612); and was largely 
quoted in the Seal of the Faith (Knik‘ hawatoy), a florilegium of about 612/628. 
The Greek Agathangelus appears to have been translated from the Armenian 
in the years 464/468. The Arabic Life appears not to be anterior to the ninth 
century; but the Greek Life has indications of being an extremely ancient 
version, in fact, more ancient, according to the recent study of P. Ananian, 
than Recension I. It thus is close enough to the time of the Conversion and 
the reign of the first Christian King of Armenia, to whose secretary, Agath- 
angelus (possibly a nom de plume), Recension I has been traditionally ascribed. 
Professor G. Garitte’s erudition has recently dispelled the misunderstandings 
and misgivings which used to surround these important monuments.‘ 

Only Books 3-6 survive of the History of Armenia of Faustus of Buzanda 
(Podandus), which cover the period from the Conversion of Armenia in 314 
to its Partition in 387. It has been thought that Faustus wrote at the end 
of the fourth century and so, before the invention of the Armenian alphabet 
on the threshold of the fifth, either in Greek or Syriac, and that his History 
was later translated into Armenian. Its Armenian, however, is very pure 
and, therefore, hardly a translation; the arguments for its having been first 
written in Greek, once forcefully advanced, have been shown to be baseless; 
and its author is now regarded as belonging to the fifth century.’ 


v drevnearmjanskom Liber epistolarum,’ VV 12 (1957) 263-268; N. Akinean, Kiwrion 
kat‘olikos Vrac* (Vienna 1910) 37-45. 

4 G. Garitte, Documents pour l’étude du livre d’ Agathange (Vatican City 1946); my review 
of this important work, in T 5 (1947) 373-383; P. Peeters, ‘S. Grégoire |’ uminateur dans 
le calendrier lapidaire de Naples,’ AB 60 (1942) 91-130, esp. 104-112; P. Ananian, ‘La data 
e le circostanze della consecrazione di S. Gregorio Illuminatore,’ LeM 74 (1961) 317-324; 
also S. Lyonnet, Les origines de la version arménienne et le Diatasseron (Rome 1950) 59-61. 
— The editions, in which all the above sources are given (see Bibliography), are not 
necessarily the best, but often merely the only available ones. Thus, not having Lagarde’s 
ed. of the Gk Agath. at hand, I follow here the text of Stiltingh’s Acta Sanctorum (as re- 
produced by Langlois), which for my purposes is quite adequate. 

5 M. Abelyan, Istorija drevnearmjanskoj literatury I (Erevan 1948) 150-156; E. Stein, 
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-Eliseus’s History of the Vardanians is a description of the Armenian revolt 
against the Zoroastrianizing Great King of Iran, in the years 450-451, led 
by Vardan II, Prince of the Mamikonids, by an author traditionally held to 
be of the fifth century. There have, however, been doubts expressed about 
this dating of Eliseus. Nevertheless, those who with Fr N. Akinean would 
see in him an author not of the fifth, but of the seventh century must face 
the difficulty of explaining how, in view of the religious development of 
Armenia, he could, after A.D. 555, refer to the ‘holy clergy’ of Constantinople 
(3 [103-104]: ft Skd- punpurpl mre, Te pe nie fur bh bab gent) and, after 
A.D. 505/506, to the ‘holy Bishop of Rome,’ thanks to whom the first Chris- 
tian King of Armenia, Tiridates, had received the Faith (3 [92]: unjploybe be 
syess) At the same time, Eliseus’s almost deliberate avoidance of all Hel- 
lenisms of style does not invite the suggestion that he belonged to the Unionist 
trend which, in cooperation with the Byzantine government, brought about 
five religious reunions between (parts of) Armenia and Byzantium within 
the century following the year 555, in which the Armenians officially adopted 
Monophysitism and broke with Catholicism.° 

Lazarus of P‘arpi’s History of Armenia is a continuation of Faustus, from 
387 to 485, by the trustworthy historian whose floruif is the end of the fifth 
and the beginning of the sixth century.’ 

The Life of St Mastoc’ was written, in 443-451, by Koriwn, a native of 
Iberia and subsequently a bishop there, who was a disciple of the Saint 
who invented the Armenian alphabet. Despite the existence of three dif- 
ferent versions of this Life, its essential trustworthiness is beyond doubt.° 


Histoire du Bas-Empire \1 (Paris/Brussels/Amsterdam 1949), Excursus U (‘Fauste de 
Buzanta a-t-il écrit en grec?’) 835-836. 

6 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 241-262; Akinean, ‘Eli8é vardapet ew iwr patmut‘iwn 
Hayoc‘ paterazmi’ I, HA 45 (1931), 46 (1932); — II, HA 47 (1933), 48 (1934); — III, HA 
49 (1935), 50 (1936), 51 (1937), 64 (1950), 65 (1951); ‘Eli8é vardapet kolbac‘i,’ HA 64 
(1950), 65 (1951); but see E. Tér-Minasean, Eligéi Vardananc’ patmut‘iwné (Cairo 1950) 
5-95; cf. II n. 209. : 

7 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 262-284. 

8 Ibid. 134-140; Lyonnet, Origines 71-72; Peeters, ‘Pour Vhistoire des origines de l’al- 
phabet arménien,’ reprinted in Recherches d’histoire et de philologie orientales I (Brussels 
1951) 172-178, 187 (‘Il s’ensuit que la Vie de S. Ma&toc, malgré les altérations qu’elle ne 
peut manquer d’avoir subies, est cependant véridique dans toutes ses lignes principales, 
car ce qu’elle dit et ce qu’elle tait est en opposition inconciliable avec les théses officielles 
qui ont prévalu dans toute la littérature théologique et historique de l’Arménie mono- 
physite. ... La véracité de Korioun étant hors de doute ...’). — Koriwn himself mentions 
his connexion with Iberia: 13.3; cf. Peeters 188. 
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To this group of ancient sources apparently also belongs the so-called 
Primary History of Armenia, which may have been compiled in the fourth- 
fifth century and which embodies much ancient historical tradition of the 
Armenians. It is found as the opening part of the History of Sebéos.°® 

The next group of sources consists of two seventh-century works and four 
belonging to the eighth century. Very important is the History of Heraclius 
of Sebéos. The author of this work, covering the period from c. 590 to c. 661, 
has been traditionally considered to have been Sebéos, identified with the 
Bishop of the Bagratids of the same name who took part in the Council of 
Dvin of 646. Recently, however, the authorship of this work has been attri- 
buted to Xosrovik, a writer of the same period.’° 

The Geography, now ascribed to Ananias of Siracene, writing in the latter 
half of the seventh century, was once attributed to Ps. Moses of Chorene. 


There are a long and a brief version of this work which appears to be an 


adaptation of the lost geographical compilation of Pappus of Alexandria 
and also of Ptolemy, completed with a description of Armenia.” 

The earliest of the eighth-century authors is Artawazd, Abbot of Eras- 
xavork*, whose Martyrdom of St Vahan of Colthene appears to be a con- 
temporary’s account of the event which occurred in 737.1 

The History of Armenia of Leontius the Priest, written at the end of the 


eighth century, covers the period from the ‘forties of that century to the | 


year 788, and is very important. 

Equally important, but for a different reason: as containing much of the 
ancient historical tradition of the Armenians, is the work on the Armenian 
Antiquities going by the name of History of Armenia and ascribed to Moses 
of Chorene in the fifth century. It is, however, a compilation of the latter 
part of the eighth century; hence its author is known as Pseudo-Moses of 
Chorene.4 

The History of Tarawn, which cannot have been set to writing before the 
eighth century, is a popular epic divided into two parts. The first of these 
has been attributed to a presumed fourth-century Syrian settled in Armenia, 


9 N. Marr, ‘O pervonaéal’noj Istorii Armenii Anonima,’ VV 1 (1894) 293-299; N. Adontz, | 


‘Pervonaéal’naja Istorija Armenii u Sebeosa,’ ibid. 8 (1901); IITI/II § 1-10; I § 12. 

10 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 326-328; G. Abgaryan, in BM 4 (1958) 61-78 ; S. Mal- 
xasyanc’, ‘Istorik Sebeos,’ VV 27 (1949). 

 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 314-326, esp. 323. For Y. Manandyan’s divergent 
view, see ‘Kogda i kem byla sostavlena “Armjanskaja Geografija” pripisyvaemaja Moiseju 
Xorenskomu,’ VV 1/26 (1947) 127-143. 

12 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 392-396. 

13 bid. 363-369. 

14 JIT/II § 16-17; I § 12. 
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named Zenobius of Glak — and so, presumably, originally written in Syriac — 
and the second part has been attributed to the seventh-century Bishop of 
Tarawn, John Mamikonean. This erroneous ascription has gained both 
these writers’ names the qualifying ‘Pseudo-’.* 

Of the authors of the tenth century, three are among our sources, and 
also three from among those of the eleventh century. 

John VI, Katholikos of Armenia, brought his History of Armenia down 
to the year 923/4. He occupied the katholikal see from 897 to 925/930 and 
took an active part in the events described in the latter part of this important 
history.*¢ 

To Moses of Kalankaytuk‘ or of Dasxurén are ascribed the Albanian An- 
tiquities, known as History of Albania and compiled by him, as it appears, 
at the end of the tenth century (and not, as used to be believed, in the seventh). 
This work, however, contains earlier sources and is continued down to the 
twelfth century.?’ 

Thomas Arcruni compiled the History of the House of Arcruni in the tenth 
century; he was a scion, as well as the historiographer, of that princely house. 
This work is continued anonymously to the twelfth century.” 

Stephen Asolik (or Asolnik) brought down his Universal History to A. D. 
1004, his own epoch. This work consists of three books, of which only the 
third and parts of the second are of value, much of the rest being based on 
Pseudo-Moses.’® 

Aristaces of Lastivert’s History of Armenia was written at the end of the 
eleventh century and covers the period from c. 1000 to 1071.7° 

The History of the Ibero-Armenian Schism, traditionally ascribed to Bishop 
Uxtanés in the tenth century, cannot, as Fr Peeters has shown, be anterior 
to the eleventh. The author — Pseudo-Uxtanés — had access to the docu- 
ments of the Book of Letters and, in a few cases, supplies what is now lacking 
jn it.2t 


15 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 345-362; cf. R. Grousset, Histoire de l’ Arménie (Paris 
1947) 276-281. 

16 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 369-380. 

17C. J. F. Dowsett, The History of the Caucasian Albanians by Movsés Dasxuranc 
(London 1961) xI-xx; Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. 1 390-391; K. Trever, Ocerki po istori 
i kulture Kavkazskoj Albanii (Moscow/Leningrad 1959) 11-16. The edition to which . 
have been able to find access is that of Emin (see Bibliography), which appears to br 
less satisfactory than that of K. Sahnazarean (Paris 1860). 

18 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 280-290. 


19 Ibid. 437-442. 
20 Cf., e. g., H. Thorossian, Histoire de la littérature arménienne (Paris 1951) 127-129. 


21 Abelyan 391, 447; Peeters, ‘Sainte Sousanik, martyre en Arméno-Géorgie,’ AB 5: 
(1935) 247-260. 
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Finally, the group of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century sources. Here, 
we have the Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa, dealing with the events from 
952 to 1136;%? the History of Armenia by Cyriacus of Ganja (+ 1272), covering 
the period from the fourth century to the year 1265;23 and the Universal 
History of Vardan ‘the Great’ (+ 1271), brought down to 1267. The last- 
named work is based on a number of sources now lost and is trustworthy even 
for periods anterior to the author’s own time. The Geography, attributed 
to Vardan, is a thirteenth- or fourteenth-century production. 

From the thirteenth century, we have also the History of the Archers, i.e., 
the Mongols, of Gregory of Akner, covering the entire century and once at- 
tributed to Malachias the Monk;% the Code of Mixt‘ar Gog (f 1213), which 
represents the first, and amateurish, attempt to codify the hitherto unwritten 
Armenian civil law;26 and another Code, which is a translation from the now 
lost French text of the Assizes of Antioch made by the Constable of Armenia, 
Smbat (f 1276), brother of King Het‘um I of Armeno-Cilicia.2” We have, 
finally, the History of Siunia of Stephen Orbelian (+ 1304), Archbishop of 
Siunia and member of its reigning house. His surname is Georgian, because 
the Second Dynasty of Siunia had removed thither from Georgia in the 1170s. 
This work is a kind of Siunian Antiquities.?8 

One may mention here also the twelfth-century Chronicle of Samuel of 
Ani,”® to which a brief reference is made here, and the important, but late, 
works of Zacharias the Deacon (+ 1699) which, therefore, are too modern 
to be included here.® 

Of the Georgian historical sources, many form part of the Georgian Royal 
Annals. So much misunderstanding has been connected with this body that 
a few words of explanation have been deemed necessary. In the eighth 
century, Leontius, Bishop of Ruisi compiled his History of the Kings 
of Iberia. To this was added the earlier work of JuanSer, History of King 
Vaxtang Gorgasal, and so there came into existence the corpus of historical 


22 Thorossian, Hist. lit. arm. 141-142. 

23 Ibid 171; H. Oskean, ‘Kirakos Ganjakec‘i,’ HA 36 (1922). 

24 J. Muyldermans, La domination arabe en Arménie. Extrait de l’Histoire Universelle 
de Vardan, traduit de l’arménien et annoté. Etude de critique textuelle et littéraire (Louvain 
1927); for the Geography: H. Oskean, Yovhannés Vanakan ew iwr dproc’é (Vienna 1922). 

25 R. P. Blake and R. N. Frye, History of the Nation of the Archers (the Mongols) by 
Grigor of Akanc‘, Hitherto Ascribed to Mayakia the Monk (Cambridge [Massachusetts] 
1954) 269-283, and ‘Addenda and Corrigenda’ [177]. 

26 Thorossian, Hist. lit. arm. 146-149. 

27 Ibid. 174-175. | 

28 Ibid. 178-179. 

29 Ibid. 144-145. 

80 Ibid. 206-207. 
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writings known under the name, first, of K‘arfuelt‘a C‘xovreba and, then, 
of K‘art‘lis C’xovreba, which means ‘Life,’ i.e., ‘History of the Iberians, or 
of Iberia.”*4 This body of material formed, as it were, the official corpus 
historicum of Georgia, or Georgian Royal Annals; and it was augmented, as 
time went on, through the addition of new historical works. By the middle 
of the twelfth century, it was composed of five Histories. To this, or the 
next, century belongs the Armenian adaptation of the then extant corpus 
known as the Armenian Chronicle or Chronique arménienne and reaching us 
in a copy made between 1279 and 1311.52 The Annals seem to have been 
used, probably via the Chronique arménienne by the Armenian historians 
Vardan, the Great and Mxit‘ar of Ayrivank‘’ in the thirteenth century; 
and, in the same century, by Stephen Orbelian, another Armenian author, 
who shows acquaintance with the original Georgian of the Annals.** In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, more historical works were added to 
the corpus of the Georgian Annals. 

The earliest MS of the Annals so far discovered (in 1913) is the Queen Anne 
Codex (A), of 1479/1495. Next comes the Eraj Cala8vili Codex (C), of the 
sixteenth-seventeenth century (discovered in 1923);35 and then, the Queen 
Mary Codex (M), of 1639/1645 (discovered in 1885).3° The Annals stop rather 
abruptly about the year 1318. It was with a view to correcting various cor- 
ruptions of the text and to clarifying obscure passages; to amplifying it with 
numerous data drawn from other sources; and, finally, to continuing it after 
the fourteenth century, that King Vaxtang VI, then still Regent, of Georgia 


31 Cf. Toumanoff, ‘Medieval Georgian Historical Literature (v1rth-xvth Centuries),’ 
T 1 (1943) 161-182. The first name, K‘arf‘uelt‘a C‘xovreba, is first mentioned in the iat 
of the Annals, after the Mart. Aré‘il, and is derived, according to I. Javaxi8vili (Prince 
John Dzavaxov), from the first two words in the title of the initial part of the Annals. 
This is Leont. Mrov., History of the Kings of Iberia (C‘xovreba K‘art‘uelt‘a mep‘et’a). The 
other name is probably due to the fourth work in the Annals, Chron. Iber. nan ans as clas 
lisa), whose original name scems to have been C‘xovreba K‘art‘lisa: Javaxi8vili, Jveli 
k‘art‘uli saistorio mcerloba (Tiflis 1921) 201-203. 

82 Published as Hamarot patmut‘iwn Vrac‘, éncayeal Juanséri patmc‘i (Venice 1884); 
the whole corpus then extant is acribed by this version to Juanger, the author of one of 
its parts. 

83 Cf. Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 161 and n. 4, 162 and n. 5. 

384 Ed. S. Qauxé‘isvili, K‘art‘lis C‘xovreba, Ana dedop‘liseuli nusxa (Tiflis 1942); cf. 
Toumanoff, ‘The Oldest Manuscript of the Georgian Annals: the Queen Anne Codex 
(QA), 1479-1495,’ T 5 (1947) 340-344. 

35 Javaxisvili, ‘Axlad agmo¢‘enili K‘art‘lis C'x)ovreba da T’amar mep‘is meore ak‘amde 
uc‘nobi istorikosis t‘*xzuleba,’ TUM 3 (1923) 1686-216; Axali K‘art‘lis C‘xovreba (Tiflis 
1940). 

36 Ed. E. T‘aqaisvili, K‘art‘lis C‘xovreba, Mariam dedop‘lis varianti (Tiflis 1906). 
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appointed, about 1703-1705, a commission of scholars for the revision of the 
Annals.” The work of the Commission continued until the latter half of 
the century.*® The King Vaxtang Redaction (V) rectified many textual 
errors, yet some of its ‘rectifications’ are wrong; it paraphrased and clarified 
obscure passages, but omitted others which yet could be explained; it inserted 
passages from other sources, but without mentioning the fact of the insertion 
or the provenance of the passages, and without a critical sense: causing con- 
tradictions, repetitions, anachronisms; it supplied the original text with 
chronological indications, but often incorrectly; and it smoothed out the 
corpus scriptorum, that the Annals are, into one continuous History divided 
into ‘reigns’: this may have facilitated the handling of the text, but it served 
to obscure the significance of the Annals as a collection of valuable historical 
writings, 

Before the end of the nineteenth century the only known MSS of the Annals 
were those of the King Vaxtang Recension. These various MSS were collated 
by M. F. Brosset and published by him both in the origina) Georgian (in 
collaboration with David C‘ubinagvili) and in a French translation.1 The 
fact, however, that the Annals came first to be known to the outside world 
in the King Vaxtang Recension earned for the them the appellation of ‘The 
Chronicle of King Vaxtang.’ Given, moreover, a superficial acquaintance 
with this corpus, there was formed among some scholars of the early nine- 
teenth century the erroneous opinion that the Annals were a mid-eighteenth- 
century production, or at least compilation, of King Vaxtang VI. The historical 
worth of the Annals was thus greatly undervalued. In fact, as no other 
Georgian sources — except perhaps the eighteenth-century Chronique géor- 
gienne* — were as yet known outside of Georgia, some even expressed the 
opinion that, before Vaxtang VI, there had been no written records in Georgia. 

It was by analyzing the contents of the Annals, even such as they were 
then known, and by comparing their data with those of foreign sources, 
Armenian, Byzantine, Muslim, etc., that Brosset, the founder of modern 
Caucasiology, came to the conclusion that the Annals had existed from the 


37 Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 163-164. 

38 Ibid. n. 21. 

39 Ibid. 179-181. For the interpolations, see 177-179. 

40 Histoire de la Géorgie, depuis Vantiquité jusqu’au x1xe siécle, publiée en géorgien, 
I, 2 livraisons (St Petersburg 1849, 1850); — II (publiée en géorgien par D. Tchoubinof) 
(St Petersburg 1854). 

41 Hist. de la Gé. ... traduite du géorgien I, 2 livraisons (St Petersburg 1849, 1850); — 
II, 2 livraisons (St Petersburg 1856, 1857). This edition is henceforth referred to as Hist. 
de la Gé. 


42 Or the Paris Chronicle, covering the years 1373-1703: Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 179 n. 13. 
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early Middle Ages and under their very name. Then came the discovery ol 


the Chronique arménienne which proved beyond doubt that conclusion.® 
The subsequent discovery of pre-Vaxtangian codices and further puro 
and historical analysis have by now definitively dispelled the earlier erroneous 
notions about the Georgian Royal Annals. Furthermore, the discovery anc 
publication of numerous other historical works, not forming part of the An- 
nals, have helped the full rehabilitation of the Georgian historical aie 
in general. The complete edition of all the works forming part of the Anna : 
as well as of those which appear only in some MSS of the Annals and do no 
enter the King Vaxtang canon, and also of the two Continuations of 
Annals is by S. Qauxé‘isvili, K‘art‘lis C‘xovreba (Q) I and II fase 195: 
and 1959).44 The sources which follow are found both in the Annals anc 
m. 
te ancient of the Georgian sources is the Martyrdom of St Susan 
This event, which occurred on 17 October 472 is described by the martyr 
confessor, James the Priest.“* To the sixth century belong the oe 
of St Eustace of Mc‘xet‘a** and, possibly, the Martyrdom of the Nine Infan : 
of Kola, containing echoes of a still higher antiquity.*” The anette 
Iberia by Gregory the Deacon belongs to the seventh century. oe e 
with this nucleal work there are appendixes of diverse provenance. T et 
is, thus, the introductory part, which may be called Primary a istory of I wee 
and which appears to be also very ancient; there 1s the terminal ae - 
Life of St Nino which is of the ninth century; and there is the hn i 
(I, III, I1D).*8 The last-named source is a brief list, or three lists, of the ru 
of Iberia, of which List I covers the period from the fourth century B.C. : 
the Conversion of Iberia, in 337; List II, from the fourth to the sevent. 
century; and List III, from the seventh to the ninth century. List II, en 
if they are of the same authorship, List I also, cannot have been compile 


43 Ibi -180 and nn. 14-16. | 
44 oe aes bee te an excellent edition, and it is, in general, followee ae eth 
while admitting the advisability of correcting the stylesend une. <pelaus oO e nies 
cient codices, A and C, I must disagree with Qauxé‘isvili’s occasional preference, in ee 
of textual divergence, of the meaning of less ancient eoed: over that at Ene ae a : 
ones, the result of which is an almost invariable distortion of the historical truth; ; 


IIT/III nn. 21, 24; IV/I nn. 40, 72, 105, 113; — II n. 4; — III n. 46; — Excursus A : 


: 143. 
n. 57; V nn. 117, 158, 171; cf. TIT/II n. | . | 
45 M. Tarchnigvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur (Vatican City 195: 


83-87. 
46 Ibid. 398-401. 7 
47 Jbid. 401-403; cf. J. Karst, Corpus juris ibero-caucasict 1/2/1 (Strasbourg 1935) 17 


176, 245 n. 4. . 
48 TarchniSvili, op. cit. 87-88, 406; Med. Georg. Hist. Lil. 149-153. 
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before the years 800-973; and List III, as well as Lists II and I, if they all 
are of the same authorship, cannot have been compiled before the mid-ninth 
century. Because the Royal List has been found in the same manuscript 
with the unquestionably ancient Conversion and Primary History of Iberia, 
it has been treated in modern historiography with an esteem which it hardly 
deserves.?9 
The History of the Kings of Iberia by Leontius of Ruisi (Mroveli) forms the 
first part of the Annals and contains the ancient historical tradition of Iberia; 
though once ascribed only to the eleventh century, it has now been recognized 
by some specialists as belonging to the eighth.°° Next comes the Martyrdom 
of St Abo, written by John, son of Saban, between 786, when the martyrdom 
took place, and 790.5! The third source of this epoch is Juanger’s History 
of King Vaxtang Gorgasal, the second part of the Annals. A note in the text 
states that ‘this book ... until Vaxtang was written at different times, but 
from Vaxtang till now, it was written by JuanSer JuanSeriani, husband of 
St Aré‘il’s niece’. That the author belongs to the eighth century, has been 
accepted by some specialists and denied by others, who would assign him to 
the eleventh century. Fr Tarchni&vili convincingly placed Juanger in the 
eighth-ninth century. He has shown that this author desplays as many 
archaic traits as the eighth-century Leontius of Ruisi. The latter, for instance, 
does not know the use of the term Ap‘xazet"i for denoting West Georgia 
which use came into being with the formation in the 790s of the West Georgian 
Kingdom of Abasgia, controlled by the Abkhazian dynasty. Leontius in- 
variably refers to West Georgia by the earlier term Egrisi. The same is the 
case of JuanSer, who uses the term Ap‘xazet‘i in its original narrow sense 
of Abkhazia, the north-westernmost province of Egrisi, whence the conquest 
of West Georgia-Egrisi originated. This is especially striking when the two 
terms are juxtaposed. However, in two cases, he does use Ap‘xazet‘i in its 
later, broad, sense of West Georgia (as a synonym of the older Egrisi). This 
suggests that the terminus a quo of JuanSer must be c. 790. On the other 
hand, he cannot have written very long after that date. First, because of 
the prevalence of the older sense of Ap‘xazet‘i and of his more extensive use 
of Egrisi. Secondly, because his work must have been composed long before 
the accession of ASot the Great the Bagratid to the Principate of Iberia 


49 Iv Excursus A. 
50 Tarchni&svili, Georg. Literatur 91-94;, ‘Sources arméno-géorgiennes de V’histoire an- 
cienne de l’Eglise de Géorgie,’ LeM 60 (1947) 38-42; ‘La découverte d’une inscription géor- 


gienne de l’an 1066,’ BK 1957 86-69; he is, at all events anteerior to A.D. 973: IV Excur- 
sus A. 


51 Tarchni&vili, Georg. Literatur 94-95. 
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in 813. Not only does he not know of A8ot, but, moreover, when speaking of 


the Bagratids, he displays such a lack of familiarity and vagueness as would 


be inexplicable unless referring to a foreign family but hacer pgs 
the country. It is difficult to assign any date lower that c. 8 mae sa 
minus ad quem of Juanger. He is at any rate anterior to ee e a ae 
ad quem of the Royal List which depends on him. One may cae ven 
why JuanSer does not mention the martyrdom of his hero St . i ies 
occurred in 786. The possible answer is that, since the end of his Hi / 
as we now have it is rather obviously truncate and telescoped, the - . 
it that may have dealt with the martyrdom was severe from the dies ‘ - 
to serve as basis for the later Martyrdom of St Aré‘il, which now ollo i 
Juanger in the Annals. It seems that the present name of this ee is 
nally designated only its first part, which deals specifically hi . ‘ = : 
of Vaxtang I and those of his immediate predecessors and whic pala 
come from the pen not of Juanger, but of an earlier anonymous : ro a 
of Ujarma (in Kakhetia), and that only the second part es aie en ates 
dealing with the history after Vaxtang I, belongs to Juanser see Bikes 
Martyrdom of St Aré‘il, which is the third part of the Annals oe lee 
belongs to the ninth century, has been erroneously ascribed to Leo 

101] 53 . 
ce more hagiographical works belong to the tenth ae ee _ 
Zarzma’s Life of St Serapion of Zarzma and George Meré‘ule’s Life 


Gregory of Xanjt‘a. The former has reached us in an eleventh-century, or 
. possibly only twelfth-thirteenth-century, redaction, but attempts have re- 


cently been made to date its composition as of the eighth-ninth, or even the 


52 Thid. 85, 93 n. 3, 409, 413, 414; Sources 42; Med. Georg. Hist. aes pie 
i 4 is found in Q I 248, at the end o e Mart. : 
duction at n. 8. — The above text is ee aaa 
is i i i f what has been proposed above regarding 
this is, possibly, a corroboration o ee ae 
s f Juanfer with a niece of Arc‘i 
t of Juanger’s work. For the marriage o a | 
ane death in 786, see IV/III § 26, — IV § 32; and for Juanser ee a de oe 
| isi i 1 146, 205, 232, 239, 241, 243; for Ap‘xaz 
uanger’s use of Egrisi for West Georgia, see Q we 7 
: the narrow sense: 146, 157; for the juxtaposition of the two terms: 234, 209s mae 
Ap‘xazet‘i in the broad sense: 177, 203. For the rise of the Kingdom ease a fe 
i i d Other Problems, 
i : logy of the Kings of Abasgia an 
above terminology, see my ‘Chrono ane ee 
i f ASot the Great to the Principate of Ibe 
LeM 69 (1956) 73-75. The accession 0 nei aea oye 
; iliari f Juanger with the Bagratids, in | ; 
in III/III § 9; the unfamiliarity 0 a : 
thinks ‘Ga Adarnase the Bagratid’s father was ‘related by manage = iesigakes = a = 
Bagratids; yet he says that Adarnase was of the House of David). See ae an oe 
‘Kart ‘uli mecerlobis istoriis mokle mimoxilva,’ Mo ae; 212; aN § 2. The he rae a 
of the present redaction of this important source are discussed in II Appen : 
; ibi AQ, 
IIT/III § 8; IV/III § 21; ibid. n. . | 
68 Tarchnigvili, Georg. Literatur 92, 413-415; Sources 42; supra at n. 52 
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seventh, century.*4 The latter was written in 950 or 951, one hundred years 
after the Saint’s death. 

With the eleventh century, secular works begin to predominate. Bagrat 
III, King of Georgia’s Divan of the Kings is a genealogical treatise on the 
sovereigns of the Principality of Abkhazia and, subsequently, of the Kingdom 
of Abasgia (West Georgia), from about the fifth century down to the author, 
who ascended the Abasgian throne in 978 and died in 1014.5* Another gen- 
ealogical, and much ampler, work is the History of the Bagratids of Sumbat, 
compiled c. 1030 and included in the Annals in M, which is a source of great 
importance for Bagratid history after A. D. 800.57 An important historical 
work, compiled c. 1072/3, is the Chronicle of Iberia, the fourth part of the 
Annals, covering the period from 786 to the moment of compilation.*®® Finally, 


there is still another hagiographical work: the Life of Sts John and Euthymius, 


a production of the Georgian Athonite circle, written c. 1045 by George the 
Hagiorite, Euthymius’s successor as Abbot of the Iberian Monastery on 
Mt Athos.*® 

The works of the twelfth and thirteenth century reflect the flowering of the 
grande monarchie of Georgia’s Golden Age. The History of David III (JJ), 
the fifth part of the Annals, is a contemporary’s account, written c. 1126 by 
Arsenius the Monk.® Basil, Master of the Court’s History of Queen Thamar 
is, likewise, a contemporary work, covering the years 1156-1213. Only the 
first part of this work, discovered in 1923, by Professor I. Javaxi8vili, has, 
however, reached us; it comes to an end at c. 1204/6.% The Histories and 
Eulogies of the Sovereigns by the First Historian of Thamar, the sixth part 
of the Annals, is another contemporary’s account of the same period as was 
originally dealt with by Basil.®® Then, we have the History of the Five Reigns 
by the Historian of George IV (1212-1223), included in the Annals by A. ® 


54 Tarchni&vili, Georg. Literatur 103-104, 415; Peeters, ‘Histoires monastiques géorgien- 
nes,’ AB 36-37 (1923) 166-167; G. C‘ubinaSvili, Gruzinskoe éekannoe iskusstvo (Tiflis 1959) 
28-31; P. Ingoroqva, Giorgi Meré‘ule, k‘art‘veli mcerali meat‘e saukunisa (Tiflis 1954) 
325-329. 

55 Tarchnigvili, Georg. Literatur 105-107; Ingoroqva, Giorgi Meré‘ule. 

56 Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 153-154. 

57 Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 154-156; IV Excursus A. — T‘aqaiévili’s ed. of M is preferred 
here, for the text of Sumbat, to Q (I 371-386) ; see Bibliography. 

58 Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 173-174. 

59 Tarchni8vili, Georg. Literatur 154-174, esp. 170-172. 

60 Ibid. 227-232; Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 174-175. 

61 Tbid. 156-157 

62 Ibid. 175-176. 

63 Ibid. 157-158; Oldest MS 342. 
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To the fourteenth century belongs the Meschian Chronographer’s History 
of the Mongol Invasions, the seventh part of the Annals. 

Finally, the sources translated from a Caucasian into a foreign language 
. include the Greek Agathangelus, the Greek Life of St Gregory, the Arabic 
Life of St Gregory, and the Narratio de rebus Armeniae or the Aimynots, 
which is the Greek translation of a lost Armenian source of c. 700, recently 
rehabilitated by Professor Garitte, who has published its hitherto unknown, 
and earliest known, text.® It contains a Greek list of the Katholikoi and 
Rulers of Armenia, down to the beginning of the eighth century.® 

The spelling of the above bibliographical items calls for an explanation. 
The Armenian and Georgian alphabets are very well adapted to the respective 
languages; every sound in Armenian and in Georgian is, with a few excep- 
tions, represented by a single letter of the corresponding alphabet. There 
are a few diphthonga] constructions in Armenian, however, and one Old 
Georgian letter which, though a semi-vowel, has the sound of a consonant 
followed by a vowel (w). These and some other Armenian and Georgian sounds 
can be rendered in an English text only by combinations of Latin letters; 
still other sounds can only be hinted at, since English has no corresponding 
sounds. Accordingly, two systems are adopted here for rendering Armenian 
and Georgian words with Latin letters. One is transliteration, the other 
phonetic transcription. According to the former, every single letter of the 
Armenian and Georgian alphabets (and most of them represent sounds that are 
identical, or nearly so, in the two languages) is made to correspond to a single 
letter of the Latin alphabet, often with diacritical marks and aspiration 
signs (°). This system is used chiefly in the notes, the Appendixes, and the 
Bibliography, as well as in this Introduction. According to the latter system, 
Armenian and Georgian sounds are, when necessary, expressed, or hinted 
at, by combinations of letters. The English reader, unacquainted with the 
intricacies of the Caucasian phonetics, will, it is hoped, find no great difficulty 
jin reading Armenian and Georgian names so transcribed; in so doing, he is 
“advised to overlook whatever diacritical marks and aspiration signs are 
retained by this system. This way of transcribing is used, for aesthetic reasons, 
in the text of these Studies. The following is a list of the differences between 
- the two systems of transcription, giving first the literal and then the phonetic 
system: 


64 Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 176. 

65 Garitte, La Narratio de rebus Armeniae. Edition critique et commentaire (Louvain 
1952). 

66 Ibid. 401-440. 
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(Arm.) aw = au (Arm.) iw = iu 
Ce ts j = dz 
c° = ts‘ }=j 
c. = ch § = sh 
¢ = ch‘ (Georg.) w= vi 
(Arm.)ean = ian (Arm.) w between vowels = 
(Georg.) § = gh x,x = kh 
% = zh 


Classical variants of Caucasian proper names are given first in these Studies, 
their local equivalents second. In many cases, the former indeed make their 
recorded appearance before the latter;*? by using them, moreover, the basic 
unity of Christian Mediterranean Civilization is emphasized. Another reason 
for this, as well as for giving modern Latinized equivalents of some geographical 
terms (e. g., Kakhetia, Siunia) that have no Classical variants, as also for 
translating whenever possible offices and titles, is that ‘local colour’ tends 
to be divisive and exoticism seldom serves to explain. When terms are cited, 
however, they are given in their own form: when in the plural, in the Old Arme- 
nian plural form ending in -k* or in the Old Georgian plural form ending in -n. 
Georgian terms, moreover, when cited qua terms are given in the absolute 
case, i.e., without the nominative determinative -i(-y). Armenian and Geor- 
gian phrases are transcribed as they appear in the original: according to 
either the old or the new spelling as the case may be. Armenian and Georgian 
names of authors which have been transcribed into Russian are re-transcribed 


as they are in the original language, with no attention paid to the Russian 


transcription. On the other hand, the various West European transcriptions 
of Armenian, Georgian, and Russian names of the authors who have written 
in West European languages are everywhere respected. | 

The five Studies to follow have evolved from articles, already published, 
that have been recast, amplified, corrected, and brought up to date. Ac- 
cordingly, Introduction is based on: (a) — partially — ‘Introduction to 


Christian Caucasian History: The Formative Centuries (1vth-vitith),’ T 15 


(1959) 1-106; and (b) — partially — ‘Medieval Georgian Historical Liter- 
ature (viith-xvth Centuries),” T 1 (1943) 139-182. — Study I, The Social 
Background of Christian Caucasia, is based on ‘Introduction to Christian 
Caucasian History.” — Study II, States and Dynasties of Caucasia in the 
Formative Centuries, is based on ‘Introduction to Christian Caucasian History, 


87 When, however, a consistent Latin-Greek rendering of a Caucasian toponym is lacking 
(as with Ta[uJraunitium, Tdgavva, Tagov, Taod, for Tarawn), the local name is prefer- 
red; nor are Byzantine versions of Caucasian toponyms preferred to these. 
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II: States and Dynasties of the Formative Period,’ T 17 (1961) 1-106. — 
Study III, The Orontids of Armenia, is based on (a) ‘A Note on the Orontids, ’ 
- LeM 72 (1959) 1-36; — 73 (1960) 73-106: (b) ‘The Early Bagratids: Remarks 
in Connexion with Some Recent Publications,’ LeM 62 (1949) 21-54; and 
-(c) ‘On the Date of Pseudo-Moses of Chorene,’ HA 75 /10-12 (1961) pes a 
— Study IV, Iberia between Chosroid and Bagratid Rule, is based on (a) ‘ Ibe- 
-yia on the Eve of Bagratid Rule: An Enquiry into the Political History of 
Eastern Georgia between the vith and the rxth Century,’ LeM 65 (1952) 
17-49, 199-258; (b) ‘More on Iberia on the Eve of Bagratid Rule,’ LeM 66 
(1953) 103-104; (c) — partially — the review of Ernest Stein, Histoire du 
Bas-Empire, Tome II, in T 7 (1949-1951) 481-490; and (d) — partially — 
‘Caucasia and Byzantine Studies,’ T 12 (1956) 409-425. — Study V, The 
Armeno-Georgian Marchlands, is based on ‘The Bagratids of Iberia from the 
Eighth to the Eleventh Century, II’ LeM 74 (1961) 233-316. . 

In cross-references in the text to follow, these Studies are indicated only 
by their number in boldface, while this Introduction is referred to as Introd. 


and Bibliography as Bibliography. 
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as used here, designates the cis-Caucasian, north- 


4, The word Caucasia, 
d that is distinct from the adja- 


easternmost region of the Mediterranean worl 
cent lands of Anatolia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Iran. This distinctness is 

first of all historical; but, geographically too, Caucasia can be regarded as a 

istinct unity. It is bounded by, precisely, the four neighbouring regions, 

oy the Black and the Caspian Sea, and by the great chain of the Caucasus, which, 

stretching north-west to south-east across the isthmus between the two seas, 

provides for it, as for the rest of the Mediterranean world, a protective barrier 
against the hyperborean waste beyond. This is a well-nigh impenetrable 
wall, save for a few passes, like the Alan Gate, or Daryal defile, in the centre 
and the coastal ways at either end. There are two parts to this unity: the 
ellipse of the Armenian Plateau and, between the parallel raparts of its northern 
ridge, or Anti-Caucasus, and of the Caucasus itself, the nearly rhomboidal 
itudinal depression of the southern section of the Caucasian, or Ponto-Cas- 
n, Isthmus. The Armenian Plateau serves as a bridge between the Iranian 
d Anatolian highlands, but its southern ridge towers abruptly over the 
ywlands of Mesopotamia and Syria. It is traversed by still higher mountains, 
rarat (Masis) being the highest point among them; it is nourished by a num-~- 
yer of rivers, of which the Araxes (Eraskh), disgorging into the Caspian, and 
he high waters of the Tigris and the Euphrates are most notable; and it 
ontains three great lakes: Thospitis, Mantiane, and Lychnitis, or, as they 
are now called, Van, Urmia, and Sevan. The depression of the Isthmus is, in 
turn, filled up with spurs from both the Caucasus and the Anti-Caucasus and 
s divided into two unequal parts by the most important of these, the Little 
Caucasus, or the Moschic (Likhi or Surami) mountains. This range runs from 
the middle of the Caucasus, in a south-westerly direction, to join the Ponti 
Alps, which are the north-western bastion of the Armenian Plateau. The smal 
ler, western, division of the Istmus is drained by many rivers, of which thi 
principal are the Phasis (Rioni) and the Acampsis (Chorokhi) flowing into thi 
Black Sea. The larger, eastern, division is in fact the basin of one great river 
the Cyrus (Mtkvari, Kura) which, reinforced by tributaries, flows eastward 
and, joining the Araxes, disembogues into the Caspian. 

This is the locus of Caucasian society: the land of its two chief components 
the Armenian and the Georgian nation. It is also their cradle. These two na 
ions were born of the fusion that, within human memory, took place on th 
oil of Caucasia between peoples settled there from pre-historic times — the 
ay for all intents and purposes be called autochthons or ‘proto-Caucasians 
— and several groups of newcomers. But there are, in the ethnogeny of th 
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Armenians and of the Georgians, certain differences. First, whereas in the case 


of the Armenians the previous history of the autochthon is better known 


than that of the newcomer, the reverse is true in the case of the Georgians. 
And, secondly, in Armenia the autochthon was distinct ethnically and lin- 


guistically from the newcomer, while in Georgia certain affinities have been 
assumed between them. 


2. An outline of the historical background of Caucasian society is, as has 
been noted, of utmost importance for a study of Christian Caucasia.! The 
subject, moreover, is quite interesting in itself and deserves a greater atten- 
tion than it has hitherto received. The social history of Caucasia is marked 
by an extraordinary permanence of form, which offers a sharp contrast to the 
vicissitudes of its political history; this is a feature that must first strike the 
eye of the historian. The perdurable form in question is one of a strongly aris- 
tocratic society which combined in an unusual way the features of a feudal 
régime with those of a dynastic régime evolved from the earlier tribal condi- 
tions. Of these two components, the first-named is more familiar and less 
easily definable than the second. The genesis and functioning of feudal socie- 
ties were recently made the subject of an interesting series of papers, in which, 
however, no notice was taken of Caucasian society, or of that other component 
which may, in contradistinction to feudalism, be termed dynasticism.2 Yet 


1 A detailed treatment of proto-Caucasian and early Armenian, Georgian, and Albanian 
history, or of some aspects of it, is beyond the scope of this outline; for it, the folllowing 
works may be consulted: N. Adontz, Histoire d’ Arménie (Paris 1946); Armeni javépoxu Justinia- 
na (St Petersburg 1908); W.E.D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People (London 1932); §. 
Amiranaégvili, Istorija gruzinskogo iskusstva I (Moscow 1950); A. Goetze, Kleinasien (2nd ed. 
Munich 1957); Grousset, Histoire; {. Javaxigvili, K‘art‘veli eris istoria I (Ath ed. Tiflis 1951); 
B. Kuftin, Arxeologiéeskie raskopki v Trialeti (Tiflis 1941); G. Lap‘anc‘yan (Russ. Kapan- 
cjan) [storiko-lingvisticeskie raboty k naéal’noj istorii Armjan (Erevan 1956); Y. (H.) Ma- 
nandyan, P‘eodalizmé hin Hayastanum: Argakunineri ew marzpanul‘yan srzan (Erevan 1934); 
K*‘nnakan tesut‘yun hay Zolovrdi patmut‘yan I (Erevan 1945); O nekotoryx spornyx problemax 
istorii i geografii drevnej Armenii (Erevan 1956): O torgovle i gorodax Armenii v svjazis miro- 
voj torgovlej drevnix vremen (Erevan 1954): G. Melik ‘i&vili, Nairi- Urartu (Tiflis 1954); Urariskie 
klinoobraznye nadpisi (Moscow 1960); I. Me&éaninov, ‘Ciklopi¢eskie sooruZenija Zakavkaz’- 
ja,’ IGA 13/4-7 (1932); B. Piotrovskij, Istorija i kul’tura Urartu (Erevan 1944); idem, Van- 
skoe carstvo (Urartu) (Moscow 1959); Rezul’taty raskopok 1939-1949 gg. Arxeologiceskie 
raskopki v Armenii (Erevan 1950 ff); A. Mongait, Archaeology in USSR. (Penguin Books 
1961); Trever, Oéerki po istorii kul’tury drevnej Armenii (Moscow/Leningrad 1953); idem, 
O€.po.ist.Alb; cf. GC. Danoff, ‘Pontos Euxeinos,’ RE Suppl. 19 866-1175. 

2 R. Coulborn, ed., Feudalism in H istory (Princeton 1956). There are a few passing refer- 
ences to Urartu and to Armenia, the latter rather in need of revision, because based on pas- 
sing and rather unsatisfactory remarks in A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides (2nd 
ed. Copenhagen 1944). But there is no mention of Georgia, which, after the appearance of 
the English work of Allen, ought not any longer to remain a ferra incognita. 


ments. ) 
cosmocratic, yet disintegrating polity — or, at least, an abortive attempt al 


‘one 3 The other element is the tribe in what has been called its ‘Heroic Age, 


when, : 
of a too-pronounced outside influence of a State, the disruption of the tie: 
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Caucasia is a rewarding subject for a study of this kind, and its feudalistic, 


and dynasticist, features owe their origin to the same factors as do such feat- 


ures everywhere. 


It is of interest, therefore, to examine here the nature of the two régimes. 


‘feudal and dynasticist, which represent a further development, ee 
in the case of the one, evolutionary in the case of the other, of tribal ie y 
‘into a political society. Feudalism, accordingly, is born — pears i 
it were — of the revolutionary encounter of two more or less moribund ele- 


One of these is the State: a civilized, bureaucratic and centralized 


instead of a gradual evolution into a polity, it suffers, under the impac: 


of mystic kinship that have held it together and which are now replaced by 


‘personal and contractual bonds of lord-vassal relationship. This relationshi 


now obtains between the tribal dynasts emancipated from those ancient ties 


“on the one hand, and, on the other, the war bands of their followers: ie fine 
| emancipated successors of the tribal army-people of old.* The ee = 
“two elements and the consequent birth of a feudal society may take p a 
on the territory of the State, owing to a barbarian invasion; or it may ae 
from the projection of the image, the idea, of the State upon a tribal age oe 
The feudal society thus born partakes of both inheritances. It ear e8 
- cribed as a system of government, a polity, which is marked by the diitusio 


of sovereign power. This diffusion is due to the adaptation of the hight 


developed governmental machinery of the disintegrating State to the ol 
~microcosmic, ‘in-group’ psychology of the tribal war bands and to the conse 


quent rise of the nucleus of feudalism: the ‘elemental strong fief,’ which 1 


a resurgence of the microcosm of the tribe. Sovereignty in such a society j 
- pulverized in two ways. Vertically, through being monopolized, diminishingly 
by several degrees of a class of landed warriors, or, ultimately, nobles. An 


8 Cf. J. Strayer and R. Coulborn, ‘The Idea of Feudalism,’ Pend. in H 7 a “ = se 
‘Feudalism in China,’ ibid. II/iv 90; Coulborn, ‘A compere’ Stu ie eae 
ibid. III 189, 197-198, 236-253, 256-257, 270. — A ‘dying empire 1s ns ow halon 
found at the basis of a feudal society: cf. Strayer and Coulborn 7; B. Brun pied ae 
in Ancient Mesopotamia and Iran,’ ibid. II/v ae DYE eee Goetze, 

i i rian colonization in : 
ze" snus Coenen emi cit. 7-8; E. Reischauer, ‘Japanese Feudalism,’ ies 
in a ail 28; Bodde, Feud. in China 90; Coulborn, Come: Study of abn 
270, 374. — For the Heroic Age, see H. M. Ghadwick’s classical The Heroic Age ( { 


1912). 
5 Cf. Coulborn, Comp. Study of Feud. 197-199, 364, 374-375. 
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horizontally, through the attachment of the rights of government to a number 
of local territorial units, lordships or fiefs, into which the polity is divided and 
which are held by the nobles. There is, nevertheless, also unity in this society, 
besides diversity; it derives from the tradition of the centralized State, and, 
once enforced by the ruler-subject bonds, is now effected by the lord-vassal 


relations of the pyramidal ruling group. These relations, closely connected — 


with the conditional character of all land tenure as a recompense for service, 
converge in the person of the supreme overlord, or king, who is the theoretical 
source of sovereignty and of landownership in the polity. It is, moreover, of 
the nature of the feudal ruling group — an effect of the pulverization of in- 
heritable political power — that private aspects of its existence are endowed 


with a public character.® 


The same elements as with feudalism contribute to the formation of dy- 
nasticism; only here the tribe is basic and the State secondary. Dynasticism 
is the result not of the disruption of a tribal society and of the meeting of 
Heroic-Age warriors with a decaying cosmocracy, but of a gradual evolution 
of tribes into a polity. This evolution is brought about by the coalescence of 
clans and tribes dwelling in close vicinity, within a geographically and — 
also, though not necessarily — ethnically unified area; by the acquisition of 
the prerequisites of statehood: sovereignty, independence or at least autonomy, 
and, of course, territory; and by the achieving of a higher degree of civiliza- 
tion, manifested, for instance, in written records. The pressure, influence, and 
example of already civilized States outside the tribal area must prompt this 
evolution; but it is completed by a new social force inside: the rising class of 
the dynasts. As the tribal phase passes into the political, a tribal society 
becomes a people-state or a city-state and tribal chieftainship evolves into 
territorial kingship. The monarchical régimes thus arisen differ from those 
resulting from ‘Heroic’ conquests in that they are, as the others are not, unin- 
terrupted successors of tribal patriarchy. They display a greater interpene- 
tration of religion and polity than do the others, for they inherit more fully 


6 Cf. Strayer and Goulborn, Idea of Feud. 4-5; Strayer, ‘Feudalism in Western Europe,’ 
Feud. in Hist. I1/ii 16-18; Bodde, Feud. in China 87, 90-91; E. Kantorowicz, ‘Feudalism in 
the Byzantine Empire,’ ibid. II/viii 152; Coulborn, Comp. Study of Feud. 190-191, 196. — 
The concluding sentence of the above paragraph is nearer to truth, I believe, than the asser- 
tion that in feudalism ‘political authority is treated as private possession’ (Strayer and 
Coulborn 5). The reyes catélicos, to give an instance, did not hold their crowns as private 
possession, but such was their position that a private act of theirs, their marriage, entailed 
an event of public significance, the union of Castile and Aragon. To say, moreover, that. 
‘political power [in a feudal society] is personal rather than institutional’ (ibid.) is to suggest 
that the two terms are mutually exclusive; yet political power can be both personal and in- 
stitutional, as in a monarchy; the real antithesis is rather between ‘institutional’ and ‘pri- 
vate.’ 
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the theophanism of the tribe and in fact develop it further.’ This we sha 
‘see presently. It is owing to the initiative of the dynasts that, with the sul 
dual by one of them of his neighbouring confreres, several people-states 
city-states are joined and a larger polity, a ovotnua pmetloy,” arises, with) 
‘the framework of which a nation will be born and tribal cults will merge in! 
a religion-culture. Several nations may, subsequently, be united into an en 
‘pire and, within its limits, local cultures may fuse into a great hybrid civiliz: 
tion, to impress and to arouse other tribal societies. 

~ Occasionally, the geography of a region, such as Greece or Caucasia, favou 
the growth within its limits of a number of small polities and precludes a 
rise of a large and unified, centralized and bureacratic monarchy. The unit 
‘of such a region rests on geographical, cultural, and ethnic, rather than poli 
‘ical, foundations. When, thus, a number of small States coexist in a circur 
scribed area, the group of the kingly dynasties ruling in them, though ea 
‘unique in its own polity, come to form together, in the multiplicity of State 
as it were one class. This class, then, constitutes the highest stratum of t! 
society of the entire area, cutting across its political divisions.6 And it becom 
crystallized as a social class long before the other social strata are definitive 
“formed, that is, before the original tribal society of free warriors is final 
stratified as one in which, besides the dynasts, there are lineages of clan-chie 
and family-heads — the inchoate nobility — as well as the rest of the peopl 
“This first-formed class may be termed ‘dynastic aristocracy,’ the adjecti 
fully adverting to the fact of the essential difference between royalty, on t 
one hand, and the ordinary non-sovereign aristocracy, or nobility, on t 
other. The difference, moreover, is one of both the time and the manner 


genesis. . | 
- Here, too, however, political unification may ultimately follow the earl 


7 Cf. Chadwick, Heroic Age 376-378, 390-391; there is an intermediary type: a nati 
migrating in toto: ibid. 378. | 
.% e., ‘larger ensemble’: Strabo 15. 3. 2, on Iran. For a similar process in Hellas, | 
|, B. Bury, A History of Greece (3rd ed. London 1951) 54. . 
- 8 This is the class of the Homeric (oxyztotdyot) Bactdrjec: ci. Chadwick, Heroic Age 3' 
382, 391-392; Bury, Hist. of Greece 54-55; M. Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient Worl 
(Oxford 1930) 183-184, 187, and (for the Aegean world) 87; G. Calhoun, ‘Classes and Mas 
in Homer,’ GPh 29/3 (1934) 192-208; 29/4 (1934) 301-316; Jessen, ‘Basileus,’ RE 3/1 56- 
9 That already the Homeric Age saw the rise of a non-dynastic nobility, distinct from: 
dynastic Basileids, is affirmed by Adolf Fanta (Der Staat in der Ilias ana Oaysace {In 
bruck 1882]) and his school and denied by others, including Chadwick emt Age 364 ¢ 
n. 2) and especially Calhoun (Classes and Masses). For the rise of the Iranian gentry, 
‘Adontz, L’aspect iranien du servage (Paris 1937) 144; cf. Christensen, Iran Sass. 111-1 
Internal warfare and tribal conquests, too, must introduce a stratification of the conquer 


and the conquered in a tribal society. 
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non-political unity. Nevertheless, instead of leading to a complete reduction 
of the fellow-dynasts by the super-dynast, as in a centralized State, it may 
involve the imposition upon them of only his political hegemony. But even 
in such a case, the éfatiste element will invariably enter the stage, though of 
course to a much lesser degree than in unified strong monarchies, to counter- 
balance the dynastic. A hierarchy of political, but also economic, or at least 
fiscal, and social, relationships is established which holds together the super- 
dynast or High King, the other dynasts, and occasionally also the ex-dynasts, 
i.e., those who lost their rights in the process, in the common governance 
of the nation.!° The super-dynast, in such a federation, invariably tends fur- 
ther to reduce the subordinate princes to the position of his nobles, but the 
princes, some of them still in full possession of sovereign rights inherent in 
their rulership in the microcosms of territorialized tribes and clans, form, even 
when so reduced, the uppermost stratum of the nobility, which is distinct from 
its non-dynastic layers. 

In societies gradually evolved from tribal conditions, the dynastic element 
occasionally is powerful enough to survive the inherent hostility and the im- 
ported étatisme of the super-dynastic Crown. But in most feudal societies, 
sprung from the ‘Heroic’ disruption of tribal ways, followed in many cases 
by an uprooting migration, the forms of the State easily stifle the dynasticist 
forms. Thus, instead of remaining distinct from the rest of the nobility, the 
dynasts of the Heroic Age fuse together with their own followers and with 
the remaining bureaucrats of dead empires, to form the single class of feudal 
lords, without distinction or even memory of their disparate origins, and 


10 See also Chadwick, Heroic Age 374-375, 391, for the ‘fatherhood’ and ‘sonship’ among 
kings. Upon the whole, the case of Gaucasia closely approximates to that of Japan, for 
which see Reischauer, Jap. Feud. 26-28; and Coulborn, Comp. Study of Feud. 194-196, 198, 
221 n. 11. Japan’s beginnings appear to have been indeed dynasticist, and feudalism was, 
as in Caucasia, only subsequently superadded to dynasticism; in Japan, however, feudalism 
seems to have supplanted dynasticism. 

1 Russia and Lithuania, i.e., the lands of the Rurikid and Gediminid inheritance, present, 
besides Caucasia, a typical example of a surviving dynasticist society with their multiplicity 
of princely houses (bearing the titles of knjaz’, kunigas, or rikis) reduced to obedience by super- 
dynastic ‘Grand Dukes’ and ultimately mediatized, though always distinct from the non- 
princely families of the nobility. This society, moreover, never passed beyond what has 
been called the ‘proto-feudal’ stage; cf. M. Szeftel, ‘ Aspects of Feudalism in Russian History,’ 
Feud. in Hist. Il/ix. — Unlike the polygenetic dynastic aristocracy of Caucasia, these prin- 
ces appear for the most part to have belonged to one or the other of only two chief dynas- 
ties, of Rjurik and of Gediminas, unless this unity of descent be in many cases legendary, like 
that of the Armenian Haykids and the Iberian K ‘art ‘losids (infra at nn. 120, 131, 169, 170). 
Nevertheless, there were in Lithuania and in Western Rus’ also a number of princes not count- 
ed as belonging to either of the two official houses: cf. J. Wolff, Kniaziowie Litewsko-ruscy 
(Warsaw 1895). 
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with whatever gradations between them being entirely dependent on posses- 
gion and function.!2 The dynasticist régime is one of the aboriginal multiplicity 
of the holders of sovereign power within a geographical, cultural and ethnic 
unity of a given region. This multiplicity is reconciled with the superadded 
- political unity of that region through the — upward — movement of subor- 
dination of dynasts to the control of a super-dynast and through their becoming 
occasionally ‘mediatized’ or reduced to the uppermost rung of the Hon eoversien 
nobiliary ladder. In such a régime, the sovereign power is, as it were, ‘poly- 
genetic.’ In contradistinction to it, the feudal régime presupposes the frag- 
mentation of the theoretically ‘monogenetic’ sovereign power, and one orig- 
inally coextensive with the entire area, through its delegation — the down- 
ward movement — to an essentially non-sovereign, noble group. The differ- 
ence between the two modes of polity is expressed, moreover, not only in polit- 
ical terms, but also in those of land tenure. While dynasticist landownership 
is allodial, that is, absolute and inalienable, feudal land tenure is conditional, 
contractual, and limited. As with the political aspect of the difference, it 1s 
a question of the multiple, ‘polygenetic’ dominium directum, as opposed to 
‘the unitary, ‘monogenetic’ one, which reduces the land tenure of all save the 
supreme lord to a mere dominium utile. Also, allodial landownership is an- 
‘terior to, and independent of the status of political, and also social and eco- 
‘nomic, subordination which one allodialist may enter with regard to another. 
Feudal landownership, on the other hand, has its raison d’éire in the polit- 
‘ical, social, and economic, dependence of vassal on suzerain. The unitary 
‘efforts of a dynasticist-allodial society are thus unconnected with land tenures 
‘whereas a feudal society is one in which the diffusion of ‘monogenetic Sov- 
-ereignty is inextricably connected with the utilization of the land that is 
“subject to the dominium directum of the king. . aa: 
The feudal-régime can, in a sense, be regarded as something of a middle 
: way between dynasticism, on the one hand, and an anti-nobiliary and bureau- 
-eratic, total éfatisme, such as characterized the Roman Empire, on the other. 
And usually it supplants dynasticism early in the history of a society; of this, 


12 Cf. my article ‘La noblesse géorgienne: sa genése et Sa structure,’ RA 54/9 (1956) 262: 
‘La survivance de l’aristocratie tribale-dynastique en Orient meditertancen et en mene 
Orientale résulte en ce que la noblesse y differe de sa sceur occidentale par son earact te 
: nettement dichotomique. Elle est de par nature divisée en Geux couches ou ordres pared 
* des dynastes et des guerriers, ou, pour employer la désignation officielle, des Brnces e : 
Nobles. La dignité princiére en Caucasie et en Europe Orientale est presque peepee 
expression d’une origine dynastique. En Occident, dautte pats la haute nob este . ‘s 
noblesse ordinaire sont pour la plupart d’une méme origine: mayors ee BUCETIEN® et de 
fonctionnaires avec quelques races dynastiques parsemées ci et la, et - division meme ia 
ces deux couches n’exprime généralement que les différences de possession et de fonction e 

non pas celles d’origine.’ Cf. Manandyan, P‘eodal. Hay. 241-242. 
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Western Europe and Iran offer typical examples.3 In Caucasia, on the con- 
trary, dynasticism surived, for reasons already indicated; and the endeavour 
of the Crown to reduce it resulted in merely superadding feudalist features 
to it. Caucasian society, accordingly, was characterized by a blending of the 
two modes. But the historians who have dealt with it had been trained with 
the pattern of Western Europe before their eyes; and, since in that pattern 
dynasticism figures only in its inchoate, indeed pre-natal, stage, these his- 
torians were able to discern only this stage of dynasticism in Caucasia, and 
they qualified the subsequent social and political development as solely feu- 
dalistic, although the thoughtful among them registered what they could. 


only describe as ‘patriarchal survivals. 


138 As a result, notable differences of emphasis obtained between the Caucasian and the 


West European nobiliary structure. ‘Ainsi, en Occident, les noms nobles et surtout les titres. 


sont pour la plupart territoriaux — l’idée de ce qu’on a; en Orient, les noms nobles tendent 
a étre dynastiques et donc patronymiques — l’idée de ce qu’on est — et les titres A y étre 
attachés. En Occident, la dignité d’une maison dépend surtout des terres et des offices — 
et la terre elle-méme est devenue un office en Vespéce du fief; en Orient, elle repose sur 
Yorigine ou “sang”, de quoi il résulte que tandis qu’en Occident la tendence est vers la loi de 
primogéniture celle de l’Orient est au contraire de tous les membres d’une maison, tous ceux 
qui partagent le méme sang, A en partager aussi d’une maniére égale les titres, les biens et 
parfois méme les offices...’: Toumanoff, Nobdl. géorg. 261. 

14 Cf. Adontz, Armenija 194-195, 434-436, 441, 444; Manandyan, ‘Problema ob&éestvenno- 
go stroja doarSakidskoj Armenii,’ IZ 15 (1945) 21-22, 27-28; P‘eodal. Hay. 241-242. On the 
other hand, extremist views have not been wanting, like those, e.g., of A. Pertzold, Der 
Kaukasus II (Leipzig 1867), and A. v. Haxthausen, Zur Jurisprudenz in Transkaukasien 
I (Leipzig 1856), who denied Armenian feudalism, or of X. Samuelyan, Hin hay iravunk‘i 


patmut*yuné I (Erivan 1939), who denied Armenian allodialism. — Quite different was the 


social development in neighbouring Iran. There, the super-dynastic Crown early became 


powerful and, moreover, imperial, and evinced definite centralizing and éfatiste tendencies, - 


It soon absorbed the inchoate sovereign rights of the dynastic dahyupaiti§ and vidapaitis 
lineages (lineages of tribal chiefs and clan-chiefs), replacing the former by the Satraps and 
reducing the latter to the position of, indeed, the highest but non-sovereign stratum of the 
nobility, while, exactly as in Gaucasia, the lesser clan-heads and family-heads went to form 
the lower nobility of the dzdddn: M. Ehtécham, L’JIran sous les Achéménides (Fribourg 1946) 
18-21 and n. 4, 40, 47, 110-115; Christensen, Jran Sass. 17-20, 103-113; Adontz, Aspect 144. 
The only dynastic group in Iran was, to give it its Sassanian name, that of the §ahrddrdn or 
vassal kings: Christensen 101-103. Of this sovereign group, the Caucasian sub-kings or prin- 
ces, though some of them were of little political weight and though all of them were subordi- 
nate to super-dynasts, or kings, who themselves were occasionally included among the 
Sahrddran of Iran, were a juridical and sociological equivalent. And among that group they 
must have been indeed classed upon becoming immediate vassals of the Great King: infra 
§ 16. At the same time, the Caucasian lesser, non-dynastic, nobility can be equated juridi- 
cally and sociologically with the Iranian vdspuhradn, vuzurgdn, as well as dzdddn of the Sas- 
sanian period, even though the political and social importance of the Seven Great Houses of 
the vdspuhrdn was commensurable with that of the greatest of the Caucasian Princes. 
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_ 3. No presentation, however brief, of the social background of Caucasia could 
do without a reference to certain aspects of ancient religion ba a pees 
: holarship has helped to elucidate a certain 
able from ancient society. Modern sc fe ceecec and 
ie i io-religious conceptions throughout history 
similarity of patterns in socio-re ; 
the worid over, and especially in the East puacaewaia tae ie ie 
| ; its of some generalization. at an 
setts ct ion of the divine and the social,’ is we 
society ‘rested on a confusion 0 ; j ehowentoattanis 
‘ this confusion, its several tnougnt-p 
but the ideology stemming from beasevinciie iavasite 
a ar t appear to have been systema Nj 
sand their interdependence do no ie 
gated. While it is my intention to devote a separate study . ieernane 
e ° bd S 
sae ial Myth of paganism, a brief outline of its ch 
which I propose to call Social eet cone 
} time be essayed here. These patte 
thought-patterns may mean § th riiset forms 
oe i d in connexion with one o e ea 
religious thought can be discerne +2 he. the Gabliest 
| ization. Tribe appears indeed to be 
of society — the tribal organization . es ‘cs 
be and self-determined social group; and it is Tee! a nei 
eee i d individuality must, in the las ? 
motivation that tribal cohesion an iietins ot anship 
ie ften conjectured before, on the th : 
hinge; rather than, as has been o oe ing often imaginary 
cae, ; ‘nolv tenuous in addition to being o , 
which are by nature Increasingly A frached to 
| there are nomad tribes as yet una 
ron the unity of territory, since ee, - 
a land. The religious basis of tribal unity consists in the belief met a aa 
Hee community is in some way 4 manifestation of the aueanee aes 
: iS 
ae the term, a theophany. The archaic pagan 
the broadest possible sense of on ne 
int of monism, of the difference be 
indeed certain, almost to the poin ein Aelas 
IIness of being, for instance as an g 
sacred, alone possessing the fu hending clearly 
aie! fane; yet, so far from apprehending ; 
numinous archetype, and the pro noe bsolute and contin- 
4 itati istinction between spirit and matter, abso 
the qualitative cence ly to believe, almost to 
: i ivinity and creature, he seems vaguely to bee 
gent, creative divinity ali aj substantiality. It 
; Sol ane terialism — , in their con 
‘the point of pantheism — or ma 7 t 
is this vagueness and this theological imprecision of archaic oe 
make for the facility of theophany, — for theophanism, which can Dé 
‘to be the first thought-pattern of the Social Myth. 


ae : as set brief outline to refer, for the most part, only to ceuvres = ‘4 ce ae 
“See in particular, M. Eliade, Patéerns in Comparative Religion Seat ve Pe eet! 
The Sacred and the Profane (New York 1959) ; Cosmos and History: the oo ) noes 
Palin (New York 1959); Myths, Dreams and Mystertes (aondon too aa ane 
oi k 1961), for the archaic pagan’s ‘nostalgia for paradise : ns sie at 

| - ey Pere i discovering, manifestations of the numinous in all things; ‘hierop a yy 
: COMER: and — ity In nee: a, _— For the lack of distinction and ee ee 
| eae Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religion (Image Books ed. 196 
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This theophanism is apprehended under both a spatial and a temporal 
aspect. The irruption of theophany confers upon space meaning, worth, and 
order: in fact the fullness of being; theophany, moreover, breaks through 
space connecting heaven, earth, and netherworld. What is centred round the. 


locus of the irruption is theophanic space: it alone is the real world, the sole 
source of values; its denizens alone are the real people. This centre-possessing 
microcosm is affirmed in opposing the surrounding outside, which is profane 
and centreless space, and so meaningless: in fact a non-world, an image of 
chaos, inhabited by evil men and spirits, to be, ambivalently, both shunned 
and attacked. Theophanic space and the world are thus concentric, the one 
lying at the centre of the other; and this all-important centre is symbolized 
by the axis mundi, the omphalos which is also a tomb, the sacred mountain, 
or, later, by the sacred city, palace, or temple. Being free of the limitations 
of profaneness, theophanic space admits of a coexistence of several subordinate 
theophanies, each nevertheless lying at the centre of the world, as, say, a 
number of temples in a sacred city. 

The temporal aspect of theophanism is inseparable from the pre-Christian 
and non-Judaic conception of time. Whether that conception of an endless 
recurrence of cycles, each passing from cosmogony to cataclysm and chaos, be 
fully articulate or no, the moment of the beginning, of creation, is always felt 
to possess alone that fullness and newness of being which make it theophanic; 
while what follows is profane time. Yet, like theophanic space, theophanic 
time transcends the limitations of profaneness; and the moment of cosmogony 
can irrupt into profane time in connexion with any significant initiatory 
action, whether the founding — through building or conquest — of a micro- 
cosm or the rites of the initiation into the tribe. These rites, moreover, in- 
troduce the initiate into the theophanic microcosm of the tribe through mak- 
ing him conform to its archetype, that is, the divine-heroic — theophanic — 
primogenitor from whom it is mythologically deduced. Conversely, the mi- 
crocosm, and especially its temples and holy cities, are believed to pre-exist 
celestially, antedating their actual appearance in profane time.!® Thus, cor- 


Part I, chap. 4; E. Voegelin, Order and History 1: Israel and Revelation (Baton Rouge 1958) 
27, 37, 39, 44. This must, in part, be due to the absence in archaic paganism of the notion 
of the Creation ex nihilo: what is called creation in it is in reality a mere reshaping, as gods, 
men, and the world spring forth from the same primordial substance; cf. also Eliade, Sacr, 
and Prof.55; Armstrong, ‘God and the World, Creation,’ A.H. Armstrong and R. A. Markus, 
Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy (London 1960) 1-15. 

1” For theophanic space and its symbols, see Eliade (‘sacred space’), Patterns 367-387, 
99-101, 111, 231-233, 437; Sacr. and Prof. 20-65; Cosmos 6-17 ; Im. and Symb. 27-56; Voege- 
lin, Ord. and Hist. 27-28. 


18 For theophanic time and its manifestations, see Eliade (‘sacred time’) Patterns 96, 
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‘relative to theophanism, another thought-pattern can be observed which we 
‘may call microcosmism — the two are so interdependent that one may speak 
-of theophanic microcosmism — and then, proceeding from both, still another 
one: relative, or subjective, universalism: a conception: of the world as 
‘coextensive with the microcosm. 

.The limits of the theophanic microcosm are, however, capable of extension, 
beyond the limits of the tribe. Some neighbouring tribes may experience 
hat their mutual repulsion and aggression grow less intense, while their com- 
mon hostility to the greater outside beyond the common area remains un- 
‘diminished. With this, tribal federations may arise, as has already been seen, 
and, then, evolve into people-states and city-states. Several microcosms may 
fuse, and share in a coexistence of subordinate theophanies and in a pantheon 
‘made up of local cults. The rise of a still ‘larger ensemble’ of States will con- 
duce to a regional religion-culture and transform polytheistic federalism into 
‘a summodeist syncretism. This summodeism will mark also the multi-cultural 
imperial formation. Empire is the greatest extension of the theophanic micro- 
-cosm. 

- The political phase of society, succeeding the tribal, is marked by a new em- 
hasis in the ‘confusion of the divine and the social,’ which has been termed 
symbolization of society’ and ‘cosmological myth, ’! that is, in the terminolo- 
r adopted here, the symbolic or cosmological emphasis of the Social Myth, 
s a particular stress is being laid on the function of a thophanic microcosm as a 
ymbol and a reflexion of the cosmic order of the gods. All order, justice, truth, 
nd civilization must originate in this mediterranean mirror of heaven, setting 
at enmity, at once exclusive and aggressive, with the barbarity and wicked- 
ness of the surrounding outside.2° But, conversely, the cosmos is held to be, 
in turn, a — macrocosmic — reflexion of the microcosm.” Hence the ritual 
a magic — attempts of an agricultural society to control the processes of 
nature and its concern with the calendar.22 Hence also, as a mirror of the 
hegemony of a High King in an extended microcosm, the rise of summodeism.”3 


94, 345-346, 372, 378, 380, 388-409, also 429-431; Sacr. and Prof. 58-59, oo an 
“Symb. 57-91; Cosmos, passim; Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 25; Markus, ‘Time, History, Eternity, 
rmstrong and Markus, Chr. Faith and Gr. Philos. 116-134; for the initiations: Eliade, Pat- 
‘terns 42, 56, 57, 96, 109, 135, 176, 189, 210, 425-428; Myths 190-228. 

19 Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 1-110. 

20 Eliade, Patterns; Sacr. and Prof. (supra n. 17); Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 21-45; K. 
chwarzenberg, Adler und Drache: Der Weltherrschaftsgedanke (Vienna/Munich 1958) 30, 
5, 56, 94, 270, 307-308 (legends on Roman coins). 

a Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 6, 38-39. 

22 Dawson, Progr. and Relig. Part II, chap. 5. 

28 Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 8, 22-23, 37-38, 47; Schwarzenberg, Adler u. Drache 29, 84-86, 
268, 306. 
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In this phase, monarchy comes to play a preponderant role in the Social 
Myth. The king becomes the concentration of communal theophany.*4 Ac- 
cordingly, the ritual of his accession to the throne may be said to replace 
that of the initiation of all into the tribe; and the divine-heroic origin of the 
entire community is superseded by the same origin of the royal dynasty, and 
occasionally of a particular king. As ruler and embodiment of the theophanic 
microcosm, the king must stand in a special relation to the rulers of the cosmos, 
the gods, and in the first place to the chief god. He is thus the link between 
microcosm and cosmos, earth and heaven, men and gods; he is at once king 
and priest,2> and more. One can discern both a temporal and a spatial aspect 
in the king’s embodying of theophany. He brings about the cosmogonic re-. 
birth of the world at his accession — so that every reign is a new era — and 
in the ritual of the New Year festivals; and even the astrological aspect of his 
life — his horoscope — assumes a religious significance.2* He is even said oc- 
casionally to reign coeternally with the gods, so that, temporally no less than: 
functionally, he is a co-king with them.2? 

The uniqueness and exclusiveness of the theophanic microcosm in the spa 
tial order make of its concentrate the king, to the exclusion of all others, th 
sole true representative of the divine. His particular functioning is ritually’ § 
identified with the general functioning of the cosmos®’; and, being the on 
true king in the world, he must of necessity be the one true king of the world 
a cosmocrat.® In this way theophanism and microcosmism again combine t 
produce a thought-pattern of the Social Myth, which we may call cosmocratism 
In a ‘larger ensemble,’ subordinate dynasts, obviously, can no longer pu 
forward claims to cosmocracy, which thus is par excellence the property o 
High Kings and emperors. Nevertheless all dynasts, great or small, indepen 
dent or subordinate, partake of theophany. This continued embodying of 


theophanic microcosms, no matter how reduced in size and importance, may 
plain the vigour and distinctness of the dynastic aristocracy, whenever 
cumstances allow its survival. | . 

Owing, in part, to the theological imprecision of archaic pagans, Here are 
nsiderable variations in the interpretation of the nature of the king’s special 
lation to the divine. Some kings, like those of Egypt and, in a few cases 
ly, in Mesopotamia, were formally deified; others were less-than-fully-divine 
mediators before the gods and their analogues with men.*° The enue gamut 
deas on this subject is sufficiently covered by the expression ‘theophanic 


ingship.’ . 
In consequence of the implications of the Social Myth, the ancient East 
Mediterranean world presented a picture of a number of mutually exclusive 


30 The character of the special relation between royalty and divinity must nave ees 
ifferent places and at different times no less than do bo day ane ee ae 
specialists. The Anglo-Scandinavian school has been discovering the ‘divine oe 
’ rm’ throghout the ancient East Mediterranean world; others, ROWEVETs Han sie 
r-simplifying and, in many cases, overstating the matter; see ime discussion of ; is ate 
raine, Royauté israél. Actually, as is made clear by the SOOWIDE statement o ot an 
sentative of the School, ‘divine kingship,’ a few certain cae of the dei ae oO 
) g kings apart, means far less than the term implies: pene ene point is, of course, } A 
early in mind...what the king’s divinity really means. I believe that even the man of an ; 
y knew as well as does the “non-civilized” man of to-day ne GHISTEHCe petween ee 
1 king, be the latter ever so divine. That the king is Bed, sy ae in my opuvon, 2 ae 
‘wo things: the king is the human maintainer of the divine adeelony — ne ae es ee 
ng-sky-god” in Hocart’s terminology — and the king has — as eure a 
Pp sent, especially in cult, one or several divine characters. But this said, oa 2 os 
‘ the king is in no way just “another feeble creature”’: I. Engnell, Studies aeuine 
‘ingship in the Ancient Near East (Uppsala 1943) 31. . is aniteresting to compare ee 
on with the conclusions (regarding Mesopotamian kingship) feached by Fr de 7 
. represents an opposition to the ‘Uppsalians’: ‘Toute royale, en eHee, consace roi 
1me “lymiére des dieux”, c’est-a-dire comme un reflet vivant de la kei Mats oe 
‘se trouve perpétuellement conditionné par une epene diction, Constante oe dieux: 
ette faveur se détourne du souverain, il ne reste plus l’étre land aut régnait ae 
es hommes, il retombe dans la foule anonyme, vidé de tout ce qui apisale ae pees a 
ivinisation du roi ne fait que donner un semblant d’absolu et ce cennes a is see 
_ n’est rien par lui-méme, mais tout par la divinité”’: Royaulé israél. 261, and | En : i ] 
fférences entre les dieux et les rois étaient, sous certains rapports, B5Se2 minimes’: : a 
There is hardly any discordance between the two authors. Cf. also ibid. aie Rate ; 
63, 285-309, 342-370 (and valuable notes). H. Frankfort see demonstrated seit y; 
ingship and the Gods (Chicago 1948), the existence of unree different types of pees ae 
ingship in the ancient Near East: Egyptian, Mesopotamian, an peraC tes. To : seco 7 
ype, it must be added, belongs also Iranian, Asianic, and Caucasian ein gst'Ds - hee 
| iia, however, formal deification of kings is observable three times: he the sehen . 
Akkad; with the III Dynasty of Ur and those of Isin and Larsa; and with the Kassites: 


24 J. de Fraine, S.J., L’aspect religieux de la royauté israélite (Rome 1954) 285-286, 365-370 
cf. Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 34, 72-75 (in connexion with the Egyptian zoolatry). As a reverse 
process, it would seem, of the earlier concentration of communal theophany in the king 
the Egyptian people appear to have participated in the Pharaoh’s divinity: ibid. 74. 

26 Fraine, Royauté israél. 291-309. 

26 Ibid. 306-307; Eliade, Patterns 397-405; Sacr. and Prof. 77-80, 104-105, 147; Cosmos 
55-57, 64-65, 80-81, 136; Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 34; Schwarzenberg, Adler u. Drache 30, 
37, 83-87, 94, 95, 267, 307-309. 

2? Fraine, Royauté israél. 67-70, 169-198, 236-249; Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 24-25, 27, 33. 

28 Cf. Fraine, Royauté israél. 359 and nn. 3-5. This is, of course, another example of the 
concentration in the king of communal theophany: earlier, it was the ritual actions of the 
community that were believed to control the processes of nature: supra n. 22. Cf. also 
Schwarzenberg, Adler u. Drache 85-86. 

29 For the symbolic expression of cosmic kingship, see ibid. 30, 37, 48, 61-63, 85, 96, 97; 


cf. also 307-308 (for legends on Roman coins). rraine 218. 
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theophanic and cosmocratic political microcosms. Aggressiveness and exclu- 
siveness might indeed here and there, after centuries of civilized existence — 
and coexistence — , have been mellowed*!; and the symbolization of society 
implied, moreover, a recognition of the relativity of symbols®: yet the several 
claims to cosmocracy remained in fact as irreconcilable with one another as 
they were with reality. It was the thought-pattern of relative, or subjec- 
jective, universalism, which conceived of the world as coextensive with the 
microcosm’s theophanic space, which alone reflected cosmos, and of the pro- 
fane outside as a non-world, reflecting chaos, that obviated the manifest 
absurdity of the situation. It enabled, for instance, the Kings of Babylonia 
and of Assyria to entitle themselves ‘Kings of the Four Quarters of the World’ 
and “Kings of All’ and, quite ambivalently, to mean thereby not only what 
these titles patently purported, but also merely their hegemony over their 
entire culture-area or their sovereign control over their entire State.?? The same 
conception of universailty manifesed itself when, later, men of the pax macedo-. 
nica, in speaking of the oixovuévy often referred to the world of Hellenistic 
civilization only*4; or when the Roman Empire was called orbis terrarum and 
in Greek — again — oixovuévn?® 

A distinction ought to be made, which is not often made, between empire : 
and cosmocracy. Every empire is a cosmocracy, but not every cosmocratic | 
State an empire. The empire, in other words, is, in objective fact, a system © 
including several nations and several culture areas and giving rise to a unifying . 
hybrid ‘world’ civilization, like the pax achaemenia, the pax macedonica (where 
civilization outlived the imperial framework), and the pax romana; on the - 
other hand, the non-imperial cosmocratic polity is coextensive with only one 
nation or one culture-area, whatever its claims and whatever, as in the case 
of Egypt or Assyria, its occasional, indeed imperial, thrusts outside. In titulary | 


expression, however, manifesting as it does subjective claims no less than ob- 
jective realities, no distinction could be made between a cosmocratic, yet not 
imperial, High King and an emperor: both bore the titles of “Great King’ or 
King of Kings.’ It was only in the third, Roman, empire that a title came 
into being to designate specifically the emperor. 

“The three successive imperial systems of the Mediterranean world came so 
near to containing the known — at all events the known civilized — world, 
as to make their cosmocratic claims entirely convincing.’ Conversely, such 
claims of lesser polities tended to seem less so, especially as these polities had 


“88 See for these titles, their equivalence, and their religious significance, Jessen, Basileus 
80-81; J.G. Griffith, Baothedc BactAéwv: Remarks on the History of a Title,’ CPh 48 (1953) 
145-154. For the distinction between cosmocracy and empire: Schwarzenberg, Adler u. 

Drache 14. On the other hand, instead of the above difference between the objective fact 
of empire and the subjective one of cosmocracy, this author proposes one between : Ewe 
equally subjective facts, which are according to him the cosmocratic or imperial mrosshonige 
and the non-cosmocratic, yet super-dynastic, Hochkénige (270-271, 289). I cannot think 
that he is right in this. ‘Great King’ in the East signified exactly the same thing as ‘High 
King’ in the West: both denoted a super-dynast, who by the logic of the Social Myth must 
be acosmocrat. I doubt that a non-cosmocratic super-dynast ever existed in the East Me- 
diterranean world (at least). The King of the Hittites is indeed adduced as one (289), yet 
he entitled himself ‘Great King’: Goetze, Kleinasien 88. It is true that he is not known, 
apart from the implication of this title, to have explicitly claimed the wens; as did, e.g., the 
King of Assyria (supra at n. 33). But we must bear in mind the following: (1) We Cannot 
claim to possess all the Hittite inscriptions: this is, admittedly, an argument from silence, 
but an example from a neighbouring State may strengthen it somewhat. As will be seen 
(infra n. 44), the Kings of Urartu indeed used the cosmocratic title of ‘King of All,’ yet, 
of'some 69 known inscriptions containing their intitulatio, only 12 use it, while the rest em- 
ploy a formula reminiscent in its comparative simplicity of that of the Hittites. Had Enere 
12 inscriptions by any chance not been discovered, the cosmocratic claims of these SOVEESIENS 
n ight now also be disputed. — (2) The King of Hatti can hardly be expected to have claimed 
less than the King of Egypt, with whom he was (as, for instance, in the treaty of c. 1260/1240 
B.C. between Hattusili§ III and Rameses II) on terms of absolute equality and whose cos- 
mocracy is patent in his titles (cf. Frankfort, Kingship 47), — or, for that matter, than 
(at a later date) the comparatively weaker King of Urartu. — (3)In view of the fact that 
the identification of the king with the Sun generally implies the former’s cosmocratic claims 
f. Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 33, 67-70; Schwarzenberg 86, 268, 288) — and we see, for in- 
ance, Hammurabi entitled ‘Sun of all peoples’ (Voegelin 33), and so also the Kings of 
yria (e.g., A. Ungnad, Subartu: Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschichte und Volkerkunde Vordera- 
s [Berlin/Leipzig 1936] 56), and the Pharaohs styled ‘King of All that the Sun encircles’ 
ankfort 47) — it is difficult to doubt the same implication in the Hittite King’s identifi- 
cation with the Sun (cf. Goetze 88, 142; G. Furlani, La religione degli Hittiti [Bologna 1936] 
113), especially as the Hittite Sun-god was, naturally, a cosmic deity (Goetze 137-138). 
87° Thus, even to the Christians, the difference between the relative, or subjective, univer- 
lism of the Roman Empire and the absolute, or objective, universalism implicit in Chris- 
tianity was not, in the first centuries, wholly apparent: cf. Toumanoff, Third Rome 421. 


31 As can be seen, for instance, in the diplomatic relations, involving the pretended coequa 
lity and brotherhood of monarchs, and marital alliances between the East Mediterranean . 
cosmocracies of Egypt, Babylonia, Mitanni, and Hatti in the fifteenth and fourteenth cen 
turies B.C. 

32 Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 6-8, cf. 26. 

33 For the titles, see, e.g., Frankfort, Kingship 228; for their significance: ee 
Adler u. Drache 14-15, 16, 25; cf. Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 23- 25; infra n. 44. 

34 Cf. J. Kaerst, Die antike Idee der Oikumene (Leipzig 1903); F. Gisinger, ‘Oikumene *: 
(oixovpévn),’ RE 17 (1937) 2123-2174, esp. 2124 (enumeration of various meanings noted by 
J. Partsch; cf. 5 and 6) and 2138-2141 (the body of the article treats of the scientific, and 
objective, conception of olxovuévn). — For subjective universalism, see also Toumanoff, .- 
“Moscow the Third Rome: Genesis and Significance of a Politico- -Religious Idea,’ CHR * 


40/4 (1955) 421-422; Schwarzenberg, Adler u. Drache 25, 34, 94, 107, 309 (legends on Roman : 
coins). 


35 Cf. Luke 2.2. 
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wers, in the western and southern regions of historical Armenia, and 
cillating in their vassal allegiance between them. 

By 1300 B.C., Mitanni had ceased to exist under the double pressure of the 
ttites and the Assyrians, who then fell to disputing between them the comin: 
ce of the Mediterranean north-east. The Assyrian records, succeeding in 
his the Hittite, speak of Caucasia, to which they apply the general name of 
airi, as divided into several federations of people-states. The kings, to whom 
hese sources refer, were dynasts evolved, or possibly still in the process of 
olving, from tribal chiefs, ruling from fortified towns over oe eee 
‘its that appear to have been as much city-states as peoples-states. Archaeo- 
sical evidence reveals the presence of this dynastic aristocracy in the Cauca- 
ian Isthmus already in the mid-second millennium B.C. Among the ethno- 
litical units mentioned by the Assyrians we may note the Hayasa-Azzi, 
uated in the upper valley of the Euphrates, or north-west of lake Van; the 
huwa, in the valley of the Eastern Euphrates or Arsanias (Aratsani); the 
iaeni or (in subsequent Urartian records) Diauehi, in the north-western 
gions of later Armenia; the Hubushkia (from the ninth century pale’ also 
airi, in the narrow sense), south of lake Van; and the Uruatri or (in later 
ssyrian records) Urartu, between them and the lake and reaching as far 
the south-east as the lake Urmia district, where, in the upper Zab NaIEYs 
ood their holy city of Ardini or (in Assyrian) Musasir, the sanctuary (as it 
seems) of their chief god Haldi; as well as enclaves of the Kashkat and the 
Mushki peoples, and many others. To judge from tne SnoriasHtC and topo- 
vmical data, the central and southern units showed definite Hurrian arimiaee 
and this is confirmed by the kinship between Urartian and Hurrian — 
hile the Hayasa-Azzi showed, in addition to these, also proto-Hattian and 


esito-Luvian affinities.* 


been nearly all reduced to a subordinate position in these imperial structures, 
or at least had come to share in the imperial civilizations. The disruption of 
the short-lived political framework of the pax macedonica indeed made the 
coexistence of several rival cosmocracies — Seleucid, Ptolemaic, Arsacid, and 
others — again possible. Yet now it was felt necessary, as it appears, to prove 
one’s claims, to the extent at least of achieving a victory over another cosmo- 
cracy as a token of conquest and succession. Although claims to a succession 
to older cosmocracies had long been part of the temporal aspect of theophanism, 
as enabling a polity to trace its history back to cosmogony, now these claims 
became less vague and more definitely juridical.38 On the other hand, the 
well-nigh universal diffusion of the extreme, Egyptian, type of theophanic 
kingship in Hellenistic society may be said to have been a compensation to 
the lesser polities for their loss of cosmocratic claims, now concentrated in a 
few larger ones: practically all the Hellenistic monarchs were fully divine 
king s.3® | 
4. To a large extent the Caucasian historical development reflects the social 
and religious patterns just outlined: the evolution of dynasticism, its connexion 
with the Social Myth of paganism, and the imposition upon it of feudalistic 
features. Vestiges of man have been found on the territory of Caucasia that 
date from the early Stone Age ; and traces of civilized existence there, from at 
least the third millennium B.C. on, showing Anatolian, Aegean, Mesopota- 
mian, and North Caucasian (Maykop) affinities and bearing witness to a 
highly developed metallurgy of the Copper, the Bronze, and then the Iron 
Age, have been brought to light by archaeological discoveries in central and 
western Georgia and in central and eastern Armenia. The uninterrupted: 
historical development of Caucasia, however, can be traced, through the rise 
and fall of political structures and the fluctuation of ethnic factors, back to. 
the mid-second millennium B.C., — the epoch of the emergence of the New 
Hittite Empire in Anatolia and of the Hurrian (Subarean) cosmocracy of 
Mitanni (Subir, Subartu) in Upper Mesopotamia. In the fourteenth century, 
the Hittite records begin to mention a number of people-states — Hayasa- 
Azzi, Ishuwa, Hubushkia, and others — as situated between these two 


40 Cf. Me&taninov, Ciclop. soor., passim 


41 Kuftin, Are. rask. Trial. 164-165. | | | 
‘The precise location of many of these ethno-political formations is still a matter of 


olarly disagreement; the greatest divergence is perhaps between the wiewe as 
) nek. sporn. probl.), on the one hand, and, on the other, those of Melik‘iSvili o : : 
‘he case of the formations given above there is a virtual agreement between t vay ne ‘ 
he case of the Hayasa-Azzi, which Manandyan would locate near Van a Me . he 
he upper valley of the Euphrates. In this, Manandyan Seems to stand a eat ey 
‘arguments (68-155) are very convincing. Among orton. Ghrereuees? maaan sia : a 
cepts Nairi only in a narrow sense; I, however, follow in eas Melik ‘i8vili, e.g., Urart. ae 
isi 436 and passim. Also, while for Manandyan (84) Azzi cenoves the same aan 2 or 
r_Alge, Melik‘i8vili (417, 9) sees in the latter a act formation to the aud ZZ a 
He e.g., Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 27-46 (this difference is, very likely, consequent on 


sgrading the location of the Hayasa-Azzi). 


38 For the succession to older cosmocracies through renovatio (including the rebuilding of 
chief temples), conquest, and even genealogical connexions, see Schwarzenberg, Adler u, 
Drache 19-20, 27, 29, 47-48, 52, 56, 73, 88, 92-93, 267, 272-275, 277-278. 

39 However broad the significance of the ‘divine’ for men of Hellenistic society, the no- 
table fact remains that their sovereigns were, as pre-Hellenistic kings had not been, objects 
of specially instituted cults, with priesthoods and temples (in which they themselves were 
often invested with the High Priesthood). In this society, the ancient ‘divine kingship 
pattern’ — monarchical theophanism — met with the pattern of the divinizing State 
-- republican theophanism — of the Greek city-republics. 
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The balance of power between these — we may call them proto-Cauca- 
sian — polities appears to have been precarious, as some of them, under the - 
impact no doubt of the Hittite and the Hurrian cosmocratic idea and of the 
Assyrian pressure, attempted to extend their microcosms and to enforce their 
hegemony upon others. It was the people of Urartu that had come, by the 
ninth century B.C., to realize that idea, possibly as a conscious heir of its 
Hurrian kin. Caucasia was a geographically and culturally unified area and 
thus an oixovuérvy, with which the Urartian microcosm sought to become 
conterminous. In this it nearly succeeded, spreading from the Euphrates to 
Media and from the Caucasian Isthmus to Assyria. The history of Urartu’s 
ovotyua pmetCor is quite well known not only from the Assyrian documents 
— it is, also, the Ararat of the Bible — but also from its own rather copious 
monuments: chiefly cuneiform inscriptions in both Urartian and Assyrian, as 
well as architecture and the plastic arts. Between the ninth and the sixth 
century, this powerful, prosperous, and civilized State, memorable for its Cy- 
clopean constructions, irrigation works, metallurgy, and extensive use of iron, 
controlled, from its centre round Van, a great part of Caucasia and proved 
an indomitable foe to the Assyrian Monarchy and its rival over the Mitannian 
succession. 

The Urartian phase is marked off from what precedes it by the appearance 
of certain feudalistic features consequent on its federative character and 
prompted by the Mesopotamian example and, perhaps, also the memories of 
the Hittites. From their Vannic capital city of Tushpa, which was also the 
centre of the cult of the sun-god Shiuini, the Kings of Urartu or (as they them- 
selves called their expanding microcosm) Biainili* exercised their superior 
authority, over an increasing number of dynasts; their official titles, following 
the Mesopotamian pattern, proclaimed their cosmocracy, and, like the Meso- 
potamian and Hittite kings, they were theophanic monarchs, bound by the 
ties of official summodeism to the chief god Haldi, who presided over the 
federated pantheon of pan-Caucasian divinities.“* As can be inferred from the 


monuments, this polity was composed of three kinds of territories. First came 
the Vannic nucleus itself, which was divided into provinces administered by 
the Great King’s appointees, the governors; next, there were the vassal States 
under subordinate kings; but also, occasionally, under the Great King’s vice- 
nO ys; and finally, the tributary States. This division reflected the pattern of 


biainaue, alusi tugpa-patari). The full style is not always used in the inscriptions (cl supra 
n. 6); the most frequent formulae being A. B. E. and F. Occasionally even the title of 
King alone is used; and sometimes the monarchs are mentioned a no titles at ay of 
the 69 inscriptions that contain the royal style, as found in Melik “isvili, rates nadpisi PEP: 
: 68, 448-460, the formula A appears in 62 of them; B, in 46; CG, in 12, with 3 of een using 
the equivalent: King of the lands; D, in 10; E, in 60; and F, in 66. A and B are interchan- 
geable, and so are D and E. A = Assyr. 8arru dannu; B = Assyr. Sarru nQ0u, CG = Assyr. 
Sar kixati; Biainili appears in the Assyrian text of the inscriptions as NGIEANC: Huse (and 
mostly), as Urartu: Melik ‘i§vili 101-102, 107, 423. The Assyrian nove title (e-8.5 in on 
inscription of Tukulti-Nimurta I [c. 1255-1218]) was: ‘King of All, ine of Assyria, King 
the Four Quarters of the World, Sun of All Men, Mighty King, King of Babylon, King 
Sumer and Akkad, King of the Upper and the Lower Sea, King of the Mountains and 
Videspread Regions, King of the Land of the Subareans and the Gutians and of all the 
ands of Nairi’: Ungnad, Subartu 56. The Suri/e of the Urartian texts, corresponding 
‘the Assyrian kisSatu and signifying ‘universe’ or ‘all’ (Melik "isvili 2095 Uuenad Hug: 
vskij, Vansk. carstvo 62) has been treated by some as a mere territorial epithet, of Sura’: 
anandyan, O nek. sporn. probl. 13-14; Goetze, Kleinasien 191. It has, however, been shown 
y: Ungnad (111-113, 117, 122-123, cf. 81, 89-92) that some Assyro-Babylonian textes offer 
“parallel to this ambivalence by equating kisSatu with a geographical term, mm cn case 
ubartu. The following explanation suggests itself on the basis of Ungnad’s imines 
emarks. The cosmocratic title ‘King of All’ appears to have originated in connexion with 
he control of the Mesopotamian ofxovyévy, or at least of its northern sector, and among 
e Hurrians-Subareans. It was from them that this title, with the claims inherent in it, 
s inherited by the Assyrians, as masters of the once-Hurrian territory; as also Dy. the 
Urartians, as holders of a part — a token part — of that territory. This token terToly 
must have been the once-Hurrian land of Subria/Supria,its name a derivative of ‘ Subartu, 

nd ‘Sura’ must thus be regarded a mere variant of that name. Accordingly, ‘King of 
Sura’ in Urartian appears to have signified simply ‘King of Subartu,’ and that was an alter- 
tive for the Hurrian cosmocratic title which the Assyrians rendered as Sar kiSSati. (Ma- 


nandyan, loc. cit. would identify Sura with a location far removed from Supria.) — Stylisti- 
48 The Assyrian Urartu or Babylonian Urag{u is not a word found in the Urartian language; mt 


instead, the word Biainili (or Biaina) is used in Urartian texts. In bilingual inscriptions it 
regularly translates this Assyrian word and, at the beginning, the earlier Assyrian equivalent 
of the same, Nairi (infra n. 44). This, by the way, militates against Manandyan’s interpre- 
tation of Nairi (supra n. 42). — Other terms have been current in scholarly literature as 
equivalents of ‘Urartian’: ‘Vannic,’ ‘Alarodian,’ and ‘Chaldian/Haldian.’ That Biainili 
denoted the nucleus of the polity, the region of lake Van, is doubted by Melik‘i8vili, Uraré. 
nadpist 423; we may, nevertheless, use ‘Vannic’ in this particular sense. 

44 The royal style of the Kings of Urartu contained the following formulae: (A) Mighty 
King, (B) Great King, (C) King of All [scil. Universe], (D) King of Kings, (E) King of (the 
land of) Biainili, (F) Ruler of the city of TuSpa (erili farai, e. alsui, e. Suraue,e. erilaue,e. 


n turn may have influenced the Achaemenian inscriptions: Melik‘i8vili 113-114. — The 
King of Urartu was called ‘brother’ by the King of Assyria until, almost at tho ene of ae 
kingdom, the reign of Sarduri III (645-625), who called Agurbanipal of Assyria ms seiner 

as is related in the latter’s Annals: Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 139-140 (who tries, against Winker 
and Streck, to explain the change merely by the difference in the age of the two sovereigns). 
_ For the religious connexions of the Urartian Monarchy and the chief god Haldi, cf. Meli- 
k‘i&vili 108-109, 427; also Piotrovskij, Vansk. carstvo 220-230. The connexion o the 
capital of the Monarchy with the solar cult (Melik ‘i&vili 443) is a significant confirmation of 


Urartian cosmocratism; cf. supra n. 36. 
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seem, appeared in eastern Anatolia. The Kingdom of Til-garimmu, Thogorma 
of the Bible, between the Anti-Taurus and the Euphrates, in the south of later 
Lesser Armenia, which was defeated by Sennacherib of Assyria in 695 B.C., 
may well have been founded by the Phrygians. Indeed, an inscription of 
Rusa II of Urartu (685-645) refers to his struggle against this people. And it 
was in these regions that the newcomers mingled with the people of Hayasa, 
forming a polity in which at first the former, then the latter held sway. This 
new State fell heir to the Urartian succession. In this, it was, apparently, sup- 
ported by the Median overlords, who may have wished to exercise their con- 
trol over the Armenian Plateau through this subordinate young power Of 
the eventual blending of this newly formed people — we may call it proto- 
‘Armenian ‘48 ___ with the Urartians and other proto-Caucasians, the Armenian 
nation was ultimately born. This process of blending was, however, a very 
radual one. The new, proto-Armenian people-state did not spread over the 
ntire territory of Urartu, but was only able at first to secure footholds in the 
estern and sothern regions of the Armenian Plateau. The inhabitants of its 
orthern and western parts, some of them former members of the sean 
lonarchy, and others who had never been connected with it, pag sora 
ndependent of the proto-Armenians and unmixed with them. A fortiori, 


expansion followed by the Great Kings. At first, a tribute (mese) would be 
imposed upon a dynast; next, it would be attempted to reduce him to the 
position of a vassal (buru) ; finally, if that had proved successful, further at- 
tempts were made to annex the vassal State converting it into a province. 
This pattern could not, obviously, be always followed through to the end, and 
so a great part of the Urartian State was composed of vassal kingdoms, and 
thus retained a federated character. Expansionism seems to have brought into 
existence a group, or class, of ex-dynasts who may have retained some reduced 
rights and ranked below their still sovereign colleagues. Accordingly, Assyrian 
documents mention the ‘great ones’ (asariduti /rabute) of the Kings of Urartu, 
besides their officials and warriors.*® It is of course difficult to tell how crystal- 
lized these strata were; they at any rate offer a parallel to the social organiza- 
tion of the New Hittite Empire.*® In the opinion of Adontz these grandees 
were possibly ‘les grands seigneurs terriens dont les uns, issus des anciens 
dynastes déchus, auraient gardé une partie de leur propriété patrimoniale; 
les autres auraient été dotés par les rois de terres 4 titre de fiefs ... Les rabuti 
de ce genre formaient probablement la noblesse féodale et étaient obligés 
a tenir sur pied de guerre un certain nombre de combattants destinés A prendre . 
part, 4 l’appel du roi, 4 des entreprises militaires. 4? Urartian society appears, 
then, to have been one in which, in addition to the dynastic aristocracy, there 
already existed the somewhat lower stratum of the ordinary nobility and in 
which there obtained some feudalistic traits, notably, the lord-vassal relation 
binding together the king, the dynasts, and the nobles, and also the conjunction 
of land tenure with the service to the king. 

Meantime, between the eighth and the sixth century B.C., a new era was 
ushered in in the history of the Eastern Mediterranean, as old cosmocracies ’ 
foundered and new peoples arose to shake the civilized world and to found, 
some of them, States even greater. In the course of its almost incessant struggle 
against Assyrian aggression, Urartu had grown weak and was further weakened 
by the inroads of the Cimmerians and the Scythians. Then, in 612 B.C., crushed 
between the old anvil of the Babylonians and the new hammer of the Medes, 
Assyria ceased to exist; and, soon thereafter, between 612 and 585, the Urar- 
tian Monarchy crumbled in its turn and its territory was included in the Iranian 
proto-empire of the Medes. On that territory, a novel ethnic and political 
factor had meanwhile made its appearance. The Indo-European Phrygians, 
who are believed to have moved from Europe to Anatolia as early as in the 
twelfth century B.C., now, in the wake of the Cimmerian invasion as it would 


“The origin of the ethnicon ‘Armenian’ is unclear (infra me 58). Here it is used end nies 
hebirth of historical Armenia, with the formation of ne Pat Armenian Monarc yo = 
ontids, while the Phrygian-Hayasa nucleus, out of which that monarchy arose, is 

esi ‘proto-Armenian.’ . a 
ee i the problem of the mutation of Uren into Armenia, a cael 
ght to be made between the origin of the new ethicon (infra n. 58) and the eal = 
ewcomers themselves. Regarding this, there is, first of all, the fact that he ae 
ontradistinction to Urartian and other proto-Caucasian languages, is an In on ae oe 
gue (infra n. 59) and thus an Indo-European Bneuistic enEEENG in a ioe 
econdly, the fact of the ancient tradition of the migration of the ances ae - ee 
ymenians from Europe to Caucasia; it is found in (1) Herodotus 1AI35 a io aan 
imilarity of armour between the Phrygians and the prmenlans; Decanse the be = are pa 
grant Phrygians (‘Agpuéviot dé xatdneg Dovyec écecdyato, Sevres eiteed aL 
2) Eudoxus (c. 370 B.C.), apud the Ethnica of Steph. Byz., s.v. AQUENIA; by 9) es ae 
ame origin and the similarity of language ce ae i eo . . : 
n° fac nai tH pwrgy nodda yoevyilovor); — yrsi ; 
ae é Alexander), apud Strabo 11.14.12-13 and ae ee 
pud Trogus Pomp, in Justin 42. 2-3, who (Thessalians themselves) ascribe to = hae 
. Thessalian origin; — (4) Antipater, cited by Steph. Byz., oes: who ascri O ine 
Rhodian origin. The testimony of 3 and 4, and the fopenyimicay ane other proofs a ae 
(see, for this, Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 322-327), are mitenestine only as a genera ie : 
irmation of the gist of the testimony of 1 and 2, namely, the migration om oe i 
onstituent element of the proto-Armenians; for it was EHences non the ee eee 
Macedonia, that the Indo-European Phrygians arrived in Anatolia, c. 1200 B.C.: ee . 
Kleinasien 201-206. The version of Cyrsilus and Medius to the effect that the ences (a) 


45 Cf. Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 218. 


46 Brundage, Feud. in Mesop. and Iran 100-102; Goetze, Kleinasien 95-109. 
47 Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 219 


1 nrmapratmmadeg emmaatininis ven hignbt niente kageete crit ine arnt be lsiadnhe te a 
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the inhabitants of the Ponto-Caspian Isthmus were untouched by them. There 


were also in Caucasia a number of Scythian and Cimmerian enclaves. 


the Armenians came from Macedonia’s neighbour Thessaly is, thus, far less divergent from: 
1 and 2 than may at first appear. The toponymical traces of this Indo-European movement: 
into Anatolia can be seen in “Aguévn-Ephesus, “Aoguévn |’Aguyvn-Sinope, "Aguérn |’Aouhrn: 
in Paphlagonia, “Agpévioy cdgoc at the sources of the Halys, the “Agewor in Cappadocia; the. 
‘Odomdrtot and “Oefndog in Thrace and ’Odouartic and ’Oof[ad]tonvy in Lesser Armenia;. 
the KaBddrot in Lydia, KéBadic in Pisidia, and KdBadda in Syspiritis (Sper): cf. Adontz, 
Hist. d’Arm. 320-323, 327. For the connexion of Armenian and Phrygian, see infra n. 59, 
The theory that the Armenians are racially Dinaric would offer further support to all this: . 
cf. R. Kherumian, Introduction a Vanthropologie du Caucase: Les Arméniens (Paris 1943), 
The coming of the Phrygians to the Armenian Plateau can have taken place only before the 
rise of the Medes, who would not have tolerated such a penetration of outsiders into their . 
dependency; and the Cimmerian invasion (c. 713-650 B.C.) seems to have been the propitious : 
moment for it. For the inscription of Rusa II, see Melik‘igvili, Urart. nadpisi 341 (No. 278). - 
J. Markwart (Marquart), in Die Entstehung und Wiederherstellung der armenischen Nation | 
(Berlin 1919), is among those who would put this Indo-European arrival in Caucasia at a: 
much earlier period. — In their treatment -of the genesis of the Armenians, Adontz and | 
most of the Western scholars (cf., e.g., W. Brandenstein, ‘Der Ursprung der Armenier,’: 
HA 75/10-12 [1961] 685-696) tend to understate or to neglect the role of the proto-- 
Caucasian Hayasa, with whom the newcomers fused to produce the proto-Armenians; as. 
also to represent, following a fashionable cliché, the newcomers as ‘ Aryan/Indo-European.. 
conquerors’ of Urartu. Upon the whole, modern Caucasiology has shown a healthy ‘reac: 


Yet, in so doing, some Caucasiologists have . 
gone to the opposite extreme, of understating or even negating the Phrygian migration: 


and of minimizing the Indo-European character of the Armenian language (infra n.59), 


tion against this simplisme (infra n. 61). 


and so of considering the proto-Armenians as largely, or wholly, of local origin; cf., e.g., 


Piotrovskij in Urartu, Vansk. carstvo; Lap‘anc’yan in ‘Xajasa — kolybel’ Armjan: 


Etnogenez Armjan i ix na€al’naja istorija,’ Istor.-lingv. raboty 7-265). It is, surely, 


simpliste, also, to reject the witness of Herodotus on the ground that such data ‘are. 


in close connexion with the colonialist tendencies of the governing class of the Clasi- 
cal world’ (Piotrovskij, Vansk. carstvo 123). Now, what in the past has been interpreted 
as referring to the conquest of Urartu by the newcomers, i.e., the struggle of the Armeni 
and the Chaldaei (rectius Chaldi) remembered in the Cyropaedia of Xenophon, in actual fact 
indicates nothing of the sort. The Chaldi do not at all represent the Urartians in general, 
as has once been believed after Lehmann-Haupt, but are recognized now to have been a 


particular north-western proto-Caucasian people of the Hal (Xal) ethnicon, another form: 


of which was ‘Chalybes’ (see Strabo 12.3.19 for the identity of the two peoples). They 
may or may not have formed part of the Urartian State: Piotrovskij, Urartu 326-331; Vansk. 
carstvo 117-121; Adontz, Armenija 58, 398; Hist. d’Arm. 270; and, for the ethnicon, infra 
n. 58. For the theory about the Scytho-Cimmerian origin of the Chaldi-Chalybes (cf. Aeschy- 
lus, Sept. con. Theb. 728: XddvBoc LxvO@v dmoioc) see Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 309-310. 
If there was indeed any conquest at all, it must have been effected by the Phrygians over 
but a comparatively small section of the Armenian Plateau: the southern part of Lesser 
Armenia, the land of the Hayasa. Else, even there, it was largely an infiltration merely: 
— there is no way of telling. At any rate, the mingling of he two elements may have im- 
plied a struggle for predominance between them. The Phrygians may have achieved this 
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I he Isthmus, especially its central and western sections, which today edna 
and of the Georgians, had meanwhile become the destination of another 
thnic stream. This was the slow and steady infiltration, ee oe 
i Anatolian peoples, 
1¢ ei tury B.C., of various, chiefly 
he eighth and the fourth cen Gy ee 
Pontic fringe of the Armenian hig 
lingered for a while on the , sere ee 
scending i f these peoples: the Kashkal 

nding into the valleys below. Three 0 ! 
) a Muskhi, and the Tabal, had a long history behind them ee 
Say made the passage from the tribe to the a eatnatan eceaaerace 
‘0 initi bably originating from the e 
3 of proto-Hattian affinities and pro 
iors of a Propontis, appear in the Hittite records of ee 
nitury as menacing the Hittite Monarchy from the Pontic sees = 0 a 
e ‘me taken their abode. They participated i 
here they had in the meantime | 
aeons about 1200 B.C., penetrated western Armenia, erie sine 
| the Assyrians. Some of them were re- 
hwards, where they encountered ! 7 
A and passed north-eastwards to Pontic Caucasia, where they were oe 
he Qulha to the Urartians — by whom they were sonar as dae 

. Ci i t the sources of the Cyrus, in the 

the Cimmerians, while dwelling a ( 

ig eda __ and, subsequently, as the Colchi of the Greeks. Others for 


: ically Indo-European character of the 

‘laa aie ee Ecamelegnnar ad subsequently replaced them in 
tie ae the stinteon: Hay as the Armenian term for ae pee 
er rent Leningrad 1933), that while 7 
aed DN: Mart range rot 1 (eninge SO on Ging 
ie terms), the proto-Caucasian linguistic elements are sla a . Aa 
or cain literary language (grabar), i.e., eet Sear eer pected 
rtu334-335, 338. The Median empire- uw Te 4 ada ip perconieenits Manewart 16: 

Shama 5 os ee eae affinity determined cho EhOICe: — 
See i Pies beaitiig witness possibly to the memory of the tOFe(e2 origin of a 
Fecent civic! of the Armenians, are found in: (1) Strabo, 1.1, connecting - ere 
: ae he Aramaeans, and Flavius Josephus, Ant. 1.93, tracing thew descent trom 
A arams 9) Hippolytus of Rome, deducing them, in his Chronicle, from Thogorma, 
os ete oy aoa Christian Armenian, as well as Georgian, writers: ectoneZ 
Ta 318-3195 infra n.120; — (3) Koriwn, 1.1, joke ena ee. 
; : inean, Koriwn note 1; 67-00. Ver : 
Se aicd aa Seca att for the Til-garimmu of the ne age ee pone 
ar ‘ ir ian polity on the territo 

f te apne ture me cane nena eC ts aditiol to that effect, exactly 
an . a an Ae in ae remembeed by the historical tradition of rade one 
the ee nee become known to Hippolytus. At all events, this ao - nS 
ne ne (319) ‘son inspiration heureuse.’ See, for all this: E. co a shia 
li spn des assyrischen Reiches (Leipzig 1921) 80-81; moonee 125, pa pees _ 
sek ae probl. 142-143; also E. Cavaignac, ‘Le premier royaume d’Arméni, 
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med a State in Cappadocia which in the eighth century became a vassal of 
Assyria, | 
The Mushki, representing most probably the pre-Indo-European population 


of western Anatolia (Phrygia), made their appearance in the Assyrian records | 


in the mid-twelfth century, when, after the downfall of the Hittite Monarchy 
they founded a powerful State in Cappadocia, referred to as Mosoch in the 
Bible®; and they also struck at Urartu. What complicates matters considerably 
is that by the eighth century the term Mushki had come to signify, for the 
Assyrians and the Jews, the inhabitants of Anatolia in general, and so to be 
applied also to the Phrygians who had meantime replaced the Mushki in the 
west, and begun their own movement to the east, of Anatolia. The close 
southern neighbour of the Mushki was the people-state of Tabal (Tibal, Tibar) 
the Thubal of the Bible, where it is invariably coupled with Mosoch.® This 
ethnicon appears to be connected with a pre-Sumerian toponym in Lower 
Mesopotamia, and the people so named may have been known to a Babylo- 
nian source of the third millennium B.C., though it emerges into the full light 
of history after the Hittite collapse, as occupying parts of Cilicia and Cappado- 
cia (Cataonia) and as, from the eleventh century, a vassal of Assyria. In 717 
B.C., King Ambaridi of Tabal had the honour of marrying Sargon of Assyria’s 
daughter. Both the Mushkians and the Tabalians possessed a high degree of 
civilization and a renown for metallurgy, especially iron. The Cimmerian 
invasion of the eighth-seventh century dislodged them, and then the Phrygians 
appear to have founded their State of Til-garimmu on Tabalian territory; 
some of the Mushkians and the Tabalians moved, consequently, wiorth=sast: 
wards, to the Pontic regions, where they were known to the Greeks, in the 
sixth and fifth centuries, under the name of the Moschi and the Tibareni 

Possibly already then their respective territories were called Moschica ond 
Tibarenia. A century or so later, these two peoples, the latter soon to be 
called Iberians (Iberes), appear settled in the valleys of the Acampsis and the 


50 Additional information can be found in R. C. Thompson, ‘Assyria,’ CAH 2 239, 249: 
D. G. Hogarth, ‘The Hittites of Asia Minor,’ ibid. 271; S. Smith, ‘The Supremacy of Apevia 
CAH 3 55; Goetze, Kleinasien 178-179, 185; Cavaignac, Le Monde méditerranéen (Paris 
1929) 57, 62, 74; Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 275-277; Manandyan, O nek. Sporn. probl. 85-89; 
Kuftin, Materialy k arxeologii Kolxidy II (Tiflis 1950); Ruge, ‘Kolchis,’ RE 11/1 1070. 
1071; E. Diehl, ‘Phasis’ (1,2) RE 19/2 1886-1895; Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, roi de 
Pont (Paris 1890) 77-78, 221-224, 301, 389. — The earliest Greek references are in Heea- 
taeus fr. 185 188; Scylax, Peripl. 81; Aeschylus, Prom vincet. 415; Herodotus 1.104: 
2.104-105; eae 4.37,40; 7.79. — The root of the ethnicon is K-S, for which Ses B. 
a aed Histoire de l’ Asie Antérieure, de l’Inde et de la Créte (Paris 1947) 77-83; infra n. 58. 

Gen. 10.2; 1 Par. 1.5, 17; Eze. 27.13; 32.36; 38.2, 3; 39.1. | 

52 Ibid. and Gen. 4.22. 
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Cyrus; there they were to found the East Georgian State of Iberia, of which 


Moschica was the south-western province. , 


The previous history of two other proto-Georgian peoples, the K‘art*(vel)s 
and the Suans is not very clear. The former seem to belong to an ethnic group 
known to the Babylonians already in the third millennium B.C.5* The latter 
appear to have been related to the Tabalians; yet, on the other hand, they 
may well have been the autochthonous proto-Caucasians. Of the early popu- 
lation of the Ponto-Caspian Isthmus we know almost exclusively from the 
archaeological evidence. It shows the inhabitants of the Istmus divided, from 
the third millennium, into two distinct groups, the western and the central- 
eastern. Greek mythology supplies a name for the western group: — the 
Kingdom of Aea, the land of the Golden Fleece. The name thus preserved 


53 For additional information, see S.H. Langdon, ‘The Dynasties of Akkad and Lagash,’ 
CAH 1 418 (inscription of Naram-Sin of Akkad); Thompson, Assyria 247-249; Hogarth, 
Hittites 272, 274; idem, ‘The Hittites of Syria,’ CAH 3 137-138; idem, ‘Lydia and Ionia,’ 
ibid. 503; Smith. Supr. of Assyr. 55; G.B. Gray and M. Cary, ‘The Reign of Darius,’ CAH. 
4195; Goetze, Kleinasien 179, 185, 200, 202; Cavaignac, Monde méd. 74; Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 
277-278; S. JanaSia, ‘T‘ubal-T‘abali, Tibareni, Iberi,’ BIM 1 (1937) 185-241; ‘Ujvelesi 
erovneli c‘noba k‘art‘velt‘a pirvel sac‘xovrisis maxlobeli agmosavlet‘is istoriis sanat‘leze,’ 
ibid. 5-6 (1940) 633-694; H. Treidler, ‘Iberia,’ RE Supp]. 19 1899-1911; Reinach, Mithridate 
17-20; also E. Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins (Philadelphia/London 1930) 38-39 and n. 49 
(citing Langdon and Sayce for the possible connexion between the pre-Sumerian [proto- 
Elamite?] Bad-tibira and Thubal). — The earliest Greek references are in Hecataeus fr. 
185,188 [Mocyor], 192, 193 [Mocodvvorxor], 198 [TeBdgor]; Scylax, Peripl. 86 [Mocovvotxot] 
87 [TiBagnvoi]; Herodotus 3.94; 7.78; Xenophon, Anab. 5.4; 5.5; Ephorus fr. 81, 82; 
Hellanicus fr. 109. Steph. Byz. hasT:Baonvia, in quoting Ephorus (fr. 82),and TuBaonviny, 
s. v. Xaddia, the Ionian form of which may indicate that Hecataeus was the source: 
cf. Lehmann-Haupt, ‘On the Origin of the Georgians; G 4-5 (1937) 51. Mooyex7 is found 
only in Strabo 11.2.18. In late-Classical times some of the Tibareni remained in the Pontic 
regions, in Lesser Armenia and in Colchis: Strabo 12.3.28-29; cf. Plutarch, Lucullus 19.1. 
Others had remained in the Cilician Taurus: Cicero, Ep. ad fam. 15.4.10 (Tibarani). — 
The roots of the two ethnica are M-S and B-L, for which see infra n. 58. 

54 The root of the ethnicon is K-R, for which see infra n. 58 and to which appear to belong 
a group of ethnic names, from the Karda(ka), of the inscription of Arad-Nannar of Lagas 
to the modern Kurds, together with the Guti, the Qurti-Cyrtii, the Carduchi-Gordyaeni- 
Cordueni, and possibly the proto-Hattian Cataonians: Speiser, Origins 110-119; G. Driver, 
‘The Name Kurd in its Philological Connexions,’ JRAS 1923 393-403; M. Tseretheli, ‘The 
Asianic (Asia Minor) Elements in National Georgian Paganism,’ G 1/1 (1935) 37 n. 5. More 
particularly, the K‘art’vels have been identified with the Carduchi of Xenophon (Anab.3.5 
4.1, 2, 3, 4; 5.5) and thus held to have originated in Gordyene, while their name has been 
held related to that of the Urartian chief god Haldi: Lehmann-Haupt, Origin (who denies 
any kinship between the Carduchi and the Kurds); V. Xudadov, ‘Xaldy-Urartijcy posle 
padenija Vanskogo carstva,’ VDI 1938/2-3 122; A. Baschmakoff, La synthése des périples 
pontiques (Paris 1948) 37; Adontz, Armenija 398; B. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, étude sociologique 


et historique (Paris 1956) 1-22. 
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betrays a connexion with both the Hayasa and the Suans.®5 If the few glimp- 
ses of this monarchy afforded by the mythographers can be trusted, it evinced, 
like the Hayasa, a solar theophany and also Minoan, and even Egyptian 
connexions.** Sometime in the seventh century B.C., the Aeaeans were replace 
by the incoming Kashkai-Colchians in the hegemony of West Georgia. Th 
Kingdom of Colchis, thus arisen, was the earliest polity produced by the 
Anatolian infiltration of Caucasia; and its name was projected by the later’ 
versions of the myth of the Argonauts to the pre-Colchian realm of Aeete 
and Medea.” | 

The mingling of the Anatolian incomers with the local proto-Caucasians 0 
the Isthmus resulted in the formation of the Georgian nation. The Caucasian 
Albanians, who dwelt in the eastern, Caspian, sector of the Isthmus and who 
appear as the successors, together with the East Georgians, of the central- 
eastern group of its earliest inhabitants, as revealed by archaeological evidence, 
were the result of a similar ethnogeny. Armenianized, and in part Georgianized, 


the early Middle Ages, they later lost their identity through submersion by 
EE crtain amount of internal migrations and readjustments had taken place 
aucasia before its several polities became crystallized, and this resulted 
ranspositions of geographical and ethnographical names, so that, - the 
d, local and foreign terms can for the most part be shown to derive rom 
ferent sets of tribal roots. Thus, the people whom the ancient Tenens and 
> Greeks and Romans designated as Armenians — the origin of this name 
ill a matter of conjecture — call themselves H ayk* (singular : H ay) and ne 
untry Hayastan. This term is connected with the Hayasa with niet : 
nrygians were fused to form the nucleus of future Armenia. make as 
eorgia, the Iberia of the Classiclal world (Hiberia of some rao aut ors), 
art'li—and an Iberian, k‘art‘vel — in Georgian and Gurzdn in Pehlevi. 
is can mean that at a certain time the hegemony of its western part of es 
rus basin passed from the Tibar-Iberians to the Kart S. on the eae han 
e.early-mediaeval Georgian name for West Georgia, the Goreme of t : =. 
ts, is Egrisi, which may be connected with either the K art's or the ibar- 
rians; and this can mean the passing of the hegemony in the Phasis basin 
m the Colchians to either of these West Georgian groups, exactly as it had 
| ed from the Aeaeans to the Colchians. This division of the Georgian cape 
the way, between two polities continued to some extent the pac - 
vable already among the traces of proto-Caucasian Bronze Age civiliza a 
‘remained a permanent factor of Georgian history. For only three ee : 
¢ East and West Georgia been united: in the years 1008-1258, 1330-1 2 
nd after the Russian annexation of the nineteenth century, — after the 
armative centuries had long been past. After the first union of the two “ea 
as; A.D. 1008, a new Georgian term made its apps tance to sane e 
ntirety of the Georgian lands, or ‘Georgia’: it was Sak‘arf‘velo, : sees ion 
rom the Ibero-K‘art‘lian nucleus; and in this way the oe Kart ve came 
‘mean both ‘Iberian (East Georgian)’ and Georgian. Before this, it is 
ardly correct to speak of ‘Georgia’ as a political unit. As for the nearer 
heir language and literature in that language having disappeared eee BY 
thout a trace, it can only be noted here that their land was called Afuank 
the Armenians, Rani by the Georgians, and Arran by the pre-Islamic 


55 The root of both ethnica is H-N/S-N/C-N. Accordingly, a reference to the Suans/Cans 
is seen by specialists in the second element of the biblical Tubalcain (Gen.4.22), and this 
would seem to indicate a group closely related to the Tabalians. This root appears at any 
rate in the sixth and following centuries as the Sanni, the Heniochi, and as the element in 
the Mossynoeci: see supra n. 53, for the earliest Greek mentions, and also Hecataeus fr. 185, 
191; Scylax, Peripl. 76. The last two ethnica are, of course, rendered into Greek parono- 
mastically. See Marr, Izbdr. raboty 105, 115; Allen, ‘Ex Ponto V: Heniochi-Aea-Hayasa,’ 
BK 34-35 (1960) 79-92; Melik ‘igvili, Nairi-Urartu 85; G. Hiising, Die Vélker Alt-Kleinasiens 
und am Pontos (Vienna 1933) 51; Kiessling, “Hviotyot, RE 8/1 259-280; infra n. 58. 

56 Aeetes (Airjtys), King of Aea or Aeaea (Ala, Aiaia: Odyss.10.135; 11.70; 12.3), was 
a son of the Sun, according to Odyss. 10.135-140; Theopompus fr. 340; Apollonius Rhod., 
Arg. 2. 1207; Apollodorus, Bibl. 1.9.1.; cf. Escher, ‘Aia,’ RE 1/1 919-920; ‘Aietes,’ ibid. 
942-944. His sister Pasiphae was the wife of Minos: Apollodorus 1.9.1.6.; 3.1.2.5; ef. K. Scher- 
ling, ‘Pasiphae,’ RE 18/4 2069-2077. At the same time, the theophany of the Hayasa 
State and its successors had a definite solar character, while its Minoan affinities displayed 
a connexion with the myth of Pasiphae: III/I §14. Cf. R. Roux, Le probléme des Argonautes 
(Paris 1949); K. Kerényi, Téchter der Sonne (Zurich 1944). 

5? Allen, Ex Ponto V 79-83; M. Inaje (in MSKI 32 ([1955]), cited by Allen, connects Aea 
with the Heniochi as well as with the Igani of the Urartian inscriptions, for which see Me- 
lik“i8vili, Urart. nadpisi 430. At the same time, affinities have been noted between Aea 
and North Caucasia that were not only archaeological (as mentioned earlier) but also linguis- 
tic and so, possibly, ethnic; cf. the connexion between Circe, a sister of Aeetes (Odyss. 10. 
136-139; cf. Bethe, ‘Kirke,’ RE 11/1 501-505) and the Circassians (Keoxétat/Keoxétior| 
Kegxetaiot): Baschmakoff, Synthése 54-60. For the proto-Hattian affinities of the North 
Caucasian languages, see Melik ‘i§vili, 9. Upon both the Aeaeans and the Cercetae, the ethni- 


ee  Snemucrey Paneredsas ‘Coleus sand ei ae ae, sh of which usually added its own determinative suffixes to the original poet Finally 
one of the tribal Circassian names. — The Kingdom of Aea may well have been the centre : Latin sources cast these terms into novel shapes, occasionally disfiguring poet to 
of a Pontic thalassocracy, which only later, in the eighth century, was replaced by that of es toll . mology. Realizing what these additions are helps to discover the old tribal 
et marie enema a a Pots enue in various terms, and to establish connexions between terms which, at first 


8. To appreciate the mutation of Caucasian geographical and ethnographic yorms) 2s 
cessary to bear in mind the fact that they often passed through several linguistic strata, 
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note 58 continued note 58 continued 


glance, may appear unrelated. The additions in question are reducible to a few suffixes in 
dicative of the plural and/or of origin, which are found in the living languages of Caucasi 
and in the dead languages of the surrounding areas. Their role in the formation of the term 
in question and their similarity in different languages are undeniable; nevertheless, no kin 
ship between all the languages in which they are found is postulated here, for the probler 
of such a kinship is yet far from solution (infra at n. 60). They may be tabulated as follows 
-K/H-I (cf. the Urart. suffix of place and belonging -i/e[ni], the Hurrian ethnic and plu 
suffix -pi/e [Melik‘i8vili, Urart. nadpisi 51-52; Speiser, Origins 118, 140-141; Lap‘anc‘yan 
‘Suffiksy i suffigirovannye slova v toponimike drevnej Maloj Azii,’ Ist.-lingv. raboty 432 
436], and the Arm. plur.- k‘); — N-I (cf. the Hurr. plur. -ena, the Urart. suffix -ina [Speise 
146; Lap’anc’yan 438-443], and the Old Georg. plur. -n[-i]); — P/B (cf. the Elamite plur 
-p; the Lullu plur. -p/b, the possible Guti plur. -d [Speiser 29, 91, 93, 100], and the Georg 
plur. -eb[-i]); — T/D (cf. the Elam. topnym. suffix -ti/di [Speiser 54 n. 92, 143], the Anato. 
lian toponym. suffix -é[t]a [Lap‘anc'yan 426-429], and the Georg. toponym. suffix 
-et‘[-i]). Also, the Urart. toponym. suffixes -ri and -zi (Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 271-272) 
the Anatolian toponym. suffix -s(s)a (Lap‘anc‘yan 410-423), the Elam. and Lullu -r, the 
Hurr. -(a)ri and -(a)l(i) (Speiser 29, 40, 42, 91, 139; Lap‘anc‘yan 443-446) may be 
presumed to be in connexion with the Caucasian suffixes -er, -is-i, -(e)l-i, as in Byz-er- 
es, E-gr-isi, K‘ar-t’-li, for which see presently; in Georgian, -i is the termination of the 
nominative case. Accordingly, the root K-S or (through the mutation §>1 [cf. the same in 
KaSdu>Kaldu]) K-L can be discerned — to take a few names at random — in Kasg-kai, Ca 
cas-us, Kdo-zt-or, Qul-ha, Kod-y-(c, K@i-o1, Kola = Kol. The easternmost province of 
Iberia-K ‘art ‘li is Kakhetia or Kaxet‘i, the name of which may possibly be related to 
that of Colchis; this would suggest an internal migration. — What has been considered to 
have been the root K-D or K-R-D (cf. Allen, History 16; Speiser 115) seems rather to be 
K-R or (through the mutation k>g) G-R, and so related (through another mutation, I>r) to 
K-L; it can be discovered, e.g., in Qur-ti, Kug-tt-o1, Kag-dot-y-o1 == Cor-du-eni = Io 
dv-aiot, Md-xo-wv-ec, (paronomastic Maxooxépaiot,) K‘ar-‘tu/v-el, K ‘ar-t‘-l-i, Kvo-os (r 
ver), Kég-aé-o1, Cor-ox, Iog-du-nv7}, Dw-yag-nv}, Gar-d-ab-an-i, Gar-d-man, (Mar|y 
eakot, Md[y?lgec,) E-gr-is-i, °E-x0n [t-Tl-“7}, = Ce-gr-it-ia, Min-gr-el-ia, Gur-ia, Gur-za 
= Jur-jan = Gr-uzija = Geor-gia. — The root H(X)-L seems related to K-L and c 
be seen in Hal-d-i, “Ad-vc, Xai-d<ai>-ou, Xai-vB-ec¢, Ma-yéh-ov-ec, "Ah-al-dv-t0¢ 
Al-az-an-i. At the same time, the Alazones were, according to Herodotus (4.17), a Scyt 
people, as also, according Aeschylus, Sept. con. Theb. 728 (supra n. 49), were the Chalybe 
This perhaps may be found to be in context with the artistic affinities noted between th 
West Georgia of the second-first millennium B.C. and the Scythians: cf. AmiranaSvili, Is 
gruz. isk. 35-38. — The root M-S or (through the mutation m>b) B-S can be found i 
Mu8-ki, Médo-y-01, Mes-x-i, *A-Bao-y-ol = (Abkh.)A-ps-ua = (Georg.)A-p‘xaz, (Assyr.) A 
beSs-li= A-y-ii-at (Abkh.)A-bZ-uwaa = (Georg.)A-p “8-il, Bu¢-no-eg = (Abkh.)A-bz-ér-ku 
@®do-tc, Pao-.dv-o1, Basean. Now, while the south-western province of Iberia, occupyin 
the Acampsis valley and the upper valley of the Cyrus, is called Mesxet ‘i = Mooytxn (Stra 
bo 11.2.18) = Meoyia (Cedrenus II 572), the north-westernmost province of Colchis-Egris 
was Ap‘xazet ‘i, mod.Abkhazia, ’Afaoyia in the sense of the homeland of the Abasgi(e.g 
Procopius, Bell.pers. 2.29; Bell.goth 8.3, etc.; Toumanoff, Chronol. of the Kings of Abasgi 
73 and n.1l; A. Gugushvili, “Ethnographical and Historical Division of Georgia,’ G 1/2- 
[1936] 54-59.) — The root B-L or (through the mutation / > r) B-R is recognizable in Thu 
bal, Ta-bal, Ti-bal, Ti-bar, T1-Bdg-o1, Ti-Bao-nv-oi, [ Z']¢-Bne-ec, *I-Bno-ia — The root H-N 


exclusive. Thus, Marr postulated the equation Sumer/Thubal/Tibar/Hiber/Speir: Izbr. 

2n.3, 112, 225. But another theory would derive Hiber/Iber not from Tibar ete. 
“ 7 Speir, the ethnicon of the Saspeires (Sapeires, Sabiri, Esperitae): N. Berjeniévili 
Istorija Gruzii 1 (Tiflis 1946) 17. This ethnic group was a remnant of the Subareans 
urrians and, together with the Hurrian Matieni and the Urartian Alarodians, formed 
8 ‘h Satrapy of the Achaemenids: Herodotus 3.94; infra n. 64. For their homeland, the 
yyspiritis or Sper, see ITT/II §13 n. 76. Still another theory would trace the ethnicon 
ber, and the roots G-R and B-R in fact, to the presumed root *guer of the Mingrelo- 
(€anian) ger and the Georgian mgel (‘wolf’), and so connect it with the wolf /dog cult 
revalent in Caucasia, Anatolia, Caspian Iran, and, as a matter of fact, practically 
here from Central Asia to Ireland. This theory, accordingly, connects the ethnicon, 
on with Hyrcania = Gurgan = Vrkan, and with Virk‘ (the Arm. for the Iberians) 
nd Imeret ‘i (Imeretia, the latest Georg. term for West Georgia): cf. Allen, Ex Ponto 
TV; Amiranagvili 42; Kuftin, Arex. rask. Trial. 91 n. 1, 163; Markwart, ‘Woher 
die Name Kaukasus,” Ca 6/1 (1930); “Iberer und Hyrkanier,’ ibid. 8 (1931); Marr, 
ie Armjan, Gruzin, Abzxazov i Alanov svjatym Grigoriem (St Petersburg 1905) 166- 
e existence of the above cult seems indubitable, as also its traces in Iranian toponyms; 
e-may well question the presumed connexion between ancient Anatolian and Cauca- 


@incomers from the west can in fact be traced across Anatolia, as has been seen supra n. 49. 
) the -other hand, however, there are a number of nearly homophonous words in the world 
‘Urartu itself, beginning with the first Vannic king Aramu (c. 860-846 B.C.) — and it is 
him that the Armenian historical tradition preserved in Ps. Moses of Chorene (1.12) 
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neither Indo-European nor Hamito-Semitic, and Armenian itself shows in 
act a vast non-Indo-European substratum. The problem of the Caucasian 
anguages is a vexed, and vexing, one; nor is it new, for already the ancients 
vere baffled by the Kavxacoc noddvyiAottoc. Now the Caucasian languages fall 
nto two distinct sroups, South Caucasian and North Caucasian, and the 
kinship between them, though often presumed, has not been definitively estab- 
lished. Still more complex is the question of the relationship between these 
anguages and the non-Indo-European and non-Hamito-Semitic linguistic 
oups, the existence of which in the ancient Eastern Mediterranean has at 
present been universally admitted, — the Aegean-Anatolian, the Elamite- 
Hurrian-Urartian, and the Sumerian. The affinity between the Caucasian, 
and in especial the South Caucasian, languages and some or all of these ne 
groups is affirmed by a number of specialists and denied, usually in part, by 
others. Some, who admit it, would see in it not only a linguistic, but also an 
ethnic kinship, and would postulate the existence of one ethnic group, the 
Caucasio-Alpine, distinct both from the Mediterraneans, belonging to the Ha- 
mito-Semitic, and from the Nordics, belonging to the Sana Nescatan! 
of Janguages. They would, thus, see in this group the third and earliest evilize 

thnic stratum not only in the eastern, but, as a matter of fact, also in the 


5. Of all the Caucasian peoples of Antiquity, the Armenians alone belonged 
to the Indo-European linguistic family.5® The languages of the rest were 


derived the foreign word ‘Armenia’ — and including toponyms like Arme, Armarili, Armi- 
ralium, Armuna, Armiuk, Armawir. It is on this possible local origin of the ethni- 
con: Ar[a]m-en, that some would base their denial of the European origin of one of the con-- 
stituent elements of the nation which was later designated by it: cf. supra n. 49. There is, . 
finally, the possible connexion, already noted by Strabo and Flavius Josephus (see ibid.),’ 
between ‘Armenian’ and ‘Aramaean’. See e.g., Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 311-330; Armenija 
396-398; Grousset, Histoire 74-75; Markwart, ‘Le berceau des Arméniens,’ REA 8/1 (1928); 
Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 172-210; Piotrovskij, Vansk. carstvo chap. 8. — The Armenian term = 
for ‘Georgian’ and the Georgian for ‘Armenian’ are not devoid of interest in this context. 
The former is Vra-c‘i, pl. Vir-k*, and the country is Vrastan (meaning to-day ‘Georgian,’ : 
‘Georgia,’ but originally ‘Iberian,’ ‘ Iberia’), which some derive from Urariu/ Urastu (Xu 
dadov, Xaldy) and which may thus have been the Phrygian term for the proto-Caucasians - 
in general. It is also possible, on the other hand, that Vrastan and Vrac‘iare related, through . 
the mutation B-R>V-R, to Hiber/Iber. At the same time, the Georgian term for ‘Armenian 
is Somex, a contraction, it would seem, of So[n] + Me[s]x, i.e., of S-N + MLS, the first ele 
ment representing the Hayasa and the second, the Phrygians, to whom the pre-Indo-Euro 
pean ethnicon of the Anatolian Mu&ki came to be generally applied: infra n. 61. The deriva 
tion of Somex from the Georg. samzret‘i (‘south’) and of Vrac‘i from the Arm. ver (‘above’) 
can not be seriously considered. — The ethnicon of the Albanians, which in their language © 
must have been something like Aran (Aram?) had two Classical equivalents: ’A gtavoi (infra © 
n. 65) and, seemingly via the Arm. Aluank‘, ‘AABavot. Yet the latter term may be deriva- 
tion of the root B-L. Still another possibility is that the homonymy of the Caucasian and 
Illyrian Albanians may offer support to the claim of the Balkan origin of the ethnicon of 
the former’s kin, the Armenians; and Markwart, in Berceau, postulated an affinity between 
the Armenian and Illyrian languages. In that case, an Indo-European admixture would 
have to be admitted for Albania. — For the rest, the kinship of the toponymical and ethno- 
nymical data, outspreading Caucasia throughout the Mediterranean world — Caucasian and e 
Pyrenean Iberia, the two Albanias, Abasgi and Basques, Heniochi, Heneti, Veneti, and so : 
many other cases of affinity — is perhaps the most palpable argument in favour of the 4 
Third Ethnic Element in that world, for which see infra at n. 61. Marr’s one-time theory | 
that Classical Iberia corresponded to Mingrelia (Kregéenie Armjan 170-174) and K. Kekelije’s 
view that, on the contrary, it applied to the eastern Iberian province of Heret‘i(‘ Die Bekeh- 
rung Georgiens zum Christentum,’ MDGKO 18 [1928] 20-22) depend on their respective 
etymological explanations of the Graeco-Roman term in question, and are divorced from 
all reality: cf. P. Peeters, ‘Les débuts du christianisme en Géorgie d’aprés les sources hagio- 
graphiques,’ AB 50 (1932) 39-40. 

59 See G.R. Solta, Die Stellung des Armenischen im Kreise der indogermanischen Sprachen 
(Vienna 1960); cf. A. Meillet, Esquisse d’une grammaire de l’arménien classique (Vienna 1936), 
— For the kinship of Armenian and Phrygian, see H. Pedersen, Le groupement des 
dialectes indo-européens (Copenhagen 1925); Meillet, in REA 6/1 (1926) 335-336 ; G. Bonfan- 
te, ‘Armenians and Phrygians,’ AQ 1 (1946) 82-97; O. Haas, ‘Zur Vorgeschichte der ar- 
menischen Sprache,’ HA 75/10-12 (1961) 563-611. — For the non-Indo-European substra- 
tum of Armenian, see G. Deeters, ‘Armenisch und Siidkaukasisch. Ein Beitrag zur Frage 
der Sprachmischung,’ Ca 2-4 (1927); Meillet, in REA 1 (1921) 456; ibid. 310-312; Grousset, 
Histoire 71-73; H. Vogt, in NTS 9 (1938) 321-338; ‘Arménien et Géorgien,’ HA 75 531-540; 


panc’yan, ‘K proisxoZdeniju armjanskogo jazyka,’ IANA 7 (1946); Oban ae Lees 
ttskim i armjanskim jazykami,’ Ist.-lingv. raboty pots 0S; Suffiksy 1 suffig. s de 
- Deeters and Vogt show the connexion between ssaauieseuies and td cae Lap‘anc a 
ays emphasis on the substratum which he considers Anatolian (Asianic) ane ai = 
nnexions with proto-Hattian, Hurrian, and Georgian. HOWweNE? the recognition = s 
bstratum need in\no way militate against the possibility of Indo-European pape ures 
rough the infiltration of new ethnic groups. The pttempt to deny the coming of ae oe 
ethnic groups and, consequently, to explain the undeniable Indo-European aes ee “ 
Armenian by the supposed influence of the Anatolian ‘ pee uropesnims (for W 2 
infra n. 61), as in, e.g. Piotrovskij, Vansk. carstvo 122; Meme ae Drarie nadpisi 9, 
not be taken seriously: for one thing the ‘Indo-Europeanism of emenian belongs, 
C gether with Phrygian, to the satem-group, while those of ancient Anatolia belonged to 
: - : ef. Goetze, Kleinasien 59, 201-202. ; 
ae ie mee or K‘art‘velian group comprises (yy Georgian, He nis Pouce: and 
cient literary language of all the Georgians; (2) Mingrelo-Lazian (Gan) or eaeny pe 
in West Georgia; and (3) Suanian, spoken in the HOTEnernIOS! prownee of Suania. e 
th Caucasian group comprises Abkhazian and various Eikcassa0 tongues. Abkhazian 
he only North Caucasian language spoken in Georgia, oe _ its northwesternmost ce 
ce of Abkhazia. Cf., e.g., Vogt, ‘Remarques sur la préhistoire des langues kharthvé al 
nes,” BK 36-37 (1961) 5-11. A. Dirr divided the Caucasian languages inte three groups: 
the southwestern (including Georgian), the northwestern Gncluané apRNauan oe rie 
sian), and the northeastern, or Caspian: Einfiihrung in das etude der caukustscnen ee ies 
(Leipzig 1927); cf. L. Luzbetak, Marriage and the Family in Caucasia (Vienna 
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entire, Mediterranean world.“ To designate this stratum, and primarily its 


61 It may be remarked in this connexion that there seems to be in evidence among some 
specialists a tendency, almost disarmingly naive in its eagerness, to discover Indo-European 
(or ‘Indo-Germanic,’ or ‘Aryan’) ‘aristocracies,’ ‘conquerors,’ and, ‘dominations’ in the 
ancient Eastern Mediterranean, on the basis, often enough, of flimsy linguistic data and 
in the teeth of much else. Accordingly, e.g., inspite of the Bible’s coupling of the Mugki 
with the unquestionably local Tabal (supra nn. 51, 52), the former are often regarded as 


identical with the Indo-European Phrygians who supplanted them in Anatolia and to whon, . 


as well as to the whole of Anatolia, their ethnicon came to be applied, in the eighth century 
B.C.,by the Assyrians and the Jews: Cavaignac, Monde méd. 175; Adontz, Hist. d’ Arm. 277- 
278; Manandyan, O nek. sporn. probl. 143. Hecataeus, fr. 188, speaks of the Moovou, K6i- 
ywv €6voc; and it is extremely difficult to consider the Colchians to have been Indo- 
Europeans. In a recent article, however, W. Brandenstein assumes the Indo-Europeanism 
of both the early Mu&ki and, even, of the Colchians, whose descent from the Ka&kai he does 
not mention and in whose ethnicon he discovers the Indo-European root *gal-/gol- (‘die 


auch im Volksnamen der Galli und der Galater vorliegt’): Ursprung d.Arm. — Fortunately, 


the equating of ‘Hurri’ and ‘Aryan,’ the supposed ‘blondness’ of the Guti, and the Indo- - 
European composition of the Urartian ruling. class (for the latter hypothesis, cf., e.g., Leh-— 
mann-Haupt, Origin 69-74) have been abandoned: cf. Speiser, Origins 131 n. 37, 100-108; | 


Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 270-282 (where the question of Indo-Europeans in Urartu is simply 
not even raised). There still remains, however, the Hittite problem. The apparent Indo- 
European affinities of some of the languages used in the Hittite empire (for which see Goetze, 
Kleinasien 45-61), and especially of the ‘official language’ (‘Hittite,’ ‘Kaneshite,’ ‘Nesite’) 
led many to assume that State itself to have been the result of an Indo-European invasion 
of Anatolia, sometime at the beginning of the second millennium B.C., and to speak, ac- 
cordingly, of an ‘Indo-European warrior nobility’ in it (e.g., Brundage, Feud. in Mesop. 


and Iran 100) which was — we are assured — ‘more intelligent and vigorous than the | 


natives [i.e., the local Anatolian proto-Hattians of Hurrian affinities]’ (C. Ceram, The Secret 
of the Hittites [New York 1956] 123). However, for such an invasion of Asia Minor there is 
no other evidence; the pictorial records (cf. Cavaignac 106) and the proto-Hattian or Hurrian 
names of kings and gods (cf. Ceram 93) offer no support to this theory; the archaeological 
and anthropological data are sufficiently incomplete (cf. Goetze 8-44; Hrozny 172-177) to 
admit of marshalling in favour of this or, for that matter, any other theory; and the propo- 
nents of this theory cannot even agree among themselves as to whence this supposed invasion 
may have come. So we are left with only the linguistic considerations as the basis for the 
theory in question. Now it must be rather obvious that philological data alone cannot always 
be taken as absolute indications of sociological facts, and an official language is not neces- 
sarily the language of the conqueror, as witness the case of the Bulgars in the Balkans, the 
Ostrogoths in Italy, the Franks in Gaul; or the proto-Armenians, among whom the dominant 
proto-Caucasian Hayasa employed the Indo-European tongue of the Phrygians who had 
mingled with them (supra n. 49). But even had there been an Indo-European invasion of 
Anatolia, it still would be unrealistic, not to say romantic, to presume the existence of a 
homogeneous Indo-European ruling class among the Hittites; one need only to think of 
the Gallo-Roman and Anglo-Saxon contributions to the nobiliary bodies of mediaeval France 
and mediaeval England, respectively. What is more important, the presence of linguistic 
affinities need not at all imply conquest and domination, but can be explained just as well 
by infiltration and admixture. It can only have been a desire (often enough unconscious) 
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ae 61 continued 


“to see Indo-Europeans as a perennial Herrenrasse that has so oe conenes the choice 
f the former explanation as the sole possible. But even the philological basis of all ‘Tnece 
Jaborations of Hittite history has not been universally accepted by Specialists: ss CCORGUIESY: 
arallel to the Indo-European theory of the Hittite language, which was ae enunciated 
y Hrozny, there is another theory, which was arrived at upon the examination of i a 
inguistic data by E. Forrer (in MDO 61 [1921] 26 ff.) ane E. Me spienlgecne (e.g. oe 
Hittite Laryngeal [Philadelphia 1942] 23-29). According to it, Indo-European i - 
‘is “not a descendant but a sister language of proto-Indo-European’: cf. Speiser, Origins 

; _37. In the second edition of Kleinasien (1957), Goetze (58-60) sums up the arguments for 
he two theories, but refrains from committing himself to erbhers: Of the patter theory, how- 
ver; he has this to say: ‘dieses Argument sollte nicht so leichthin zur Seite geschoben wer- 
‘den, wie es geschehen ist.’ This uncertainty further weakens ihe case aot an endo are penn 
nvasion, let alone ‘domination,’ in early Anatolia. The Japhetitological school (for men 
‘see infra n. 62), of course, goes further still. It is not necessary; nOWwever, to subscribe to 
| he Marxian linguistics of Marr’s:final phase — which would ascribe the differences berween 
arious linguistic groups no longer to different ethnic backgrounds, but Solely to their Dems 
ncident to different stages of the material development of human society in general aa a 
order to admit as at least plausible the theory elaborated by some of that school, i 
would see in the Hittite linguistic phenomenon a perfectly nature growth, a surther devel- 
pment of the proto-Hattian phenomenon, organically connected with other Japhetite groups 
nd one subsequently, via the Aegean world, influencing the much younger real sree 
ean groups: cf. P. USakov ‘Xettskaja problema,’ TUS 1941 eid ie Froblemy drevenj 
aselenija Maloj Azii, Kavkazai Egeidy,’ VDI 1939/4; ‘ ag narody oe i eile 
ogiteskie otkrytija,’ SMM 10 (1940); ‘K poxodam Urartijcev v ssa taxs : vIXi vv. 
io n.8.,” VDI 1946/2. Goetze’s impartiality with regard to ine two linguistic Ene OneS mon 
ioned above did not preclude him from holding the belief m the tide -EuropeaL cans 
‘ommenting on the Hittite king’s feudalist position of a primus ad pares in elation ) 
the nobility, he writes (88), echoing Hrozny, ‘diese Auffassung des Kénigtums is ee 
rientalisch; nichts von Absolutismus und Gottesgnadentum. pe beruht wohl aut Ansc ei 
ngen, die die indogermanische Herrenschicht unter den Hethitern aus Europa omer 
at.’ One may well ask about the evidence for the existence of such Anschauungen i” ; e 
‘urope of the second millennium B.C., and conclude, if the above sentence be taken serious ” 
hat Chou China, for instance, was ganz unorientalisch, whereas a Louis XIV or a James 
nd VI must decidedly be regarded as ‘Oriental’ (whatever that may mean)! What is not 
Itogether devoid of piquancy is that, in their zeal, the proponents of the ee 
acial supremacy do not hesitate to employ diametrically OBPOSIEEs nay: mutually exc ayes 
arguments. Thus, in the case of the Hittites, the argument aed the indorBuropeanisnis 
yf the official language, while the non-Indo-European meneous and voyel onomastics are 
verlooked. On the other hand, the existence of a ‘caste de pomuneteurs e origine indo-euro- 
éenne’ (Hrozny 164) in Mitanni is argued from the epee Indic names of oe 
“deities and from some terms connected with horse breeding, while the WHOL. aaa <a 
European official Hurrian language is overlooked: cf. agetze aad und LGASTOO; : 
terms in question are known from Hittite texts and in connexion with the eae ‘ 
pecialists in this field from Mitanni; the latter may well be supposed to have POEnOWE ? S 
knowledge of horse breeding, the relevant terms, and even the gods, from some ma atee 
“Indic peoples, exactly as the Hittites borrowed some deities and so much else, including 
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linguistic aspect, several terms have been adopted, of which ‘Japhetite’ is, 
possibly, the best known to-day.® At any rate, palpable Anatolian, Hurrian, 


the system of writing, from Mesopotamia. At all events, 


nadpisi 12. 


62 ‘Caucasian,’ the next most popular of these terms, is due chiefly to H. Winkler (Die 
Sprache der zweiten Columne der dreisprachigen Inschriften und das Altaische [Breslau 1896]; 
cf. A. Trombetti, Elementi di glottologia [Bologna 1922]); ‘Casite’: A. Wirth (‘ Kasische For- 


schungen,’ Mn 3 [1909-1910] 1-48 ; Der Gang der Weltgeschichte [Gotha 1913]); ‘Alarodian’: 


F. Homel (Ethnologie und Geographie des alten Orients [Munich 1926]); ‘Asianic’ (= ‘Ana- 


tolian,’ ‘of Asia Minor’): G. Conteneau (L’ Asie occidentale ancienne [Paris 1936]); ‘Caspian’: 


B. Hrozny (Hist. Asie ant. 1947) and E. Herzfeld (Archaeologcal History of Iran [London 


1935]); ‘Japhet(h)ite’: N. Marr and his school of Japhetitology (Osnovnyja tablicy k gram- 
matikje drevne-gruzinskago jazyka [St. Petersburg 1908]; Jafeticeskij Kavkaz i tretij élement 
v sozdanti sredizemnomorskoj kul'tury [Leipzig 1920] = Der japhetitische Kaukasus und das 
dritte ethnische Element im Bildungsprozess der mittelldndischen Kultur {tr. F. Braun: Ber- 
lin 1923]); ‘Escualdo-Alarodian’: J. Karst (Alarodiens et proto-Basques [Vienne 1928]) ; 
“Euscaro-Caucasian’: R. Lafon (Etudes basques et caucasiques [Salamanca 1952]; ‘Le géor- 
gien et le basque sont-ils des langues parentes?,’ BK 26-27 (1957) 8-14. Marr (followed by the 
Japhetitological School he founded) and Karst elaborated systems of great comprehensi- 
veness and complexity, which can be described as maximalist interpretations of the available 
data; for this, see also Marr, Izbr. raboty; ‘Jafetidy,’ Vo 1 (1922); ‘Jafeti¢eskie jazyki,’ 
BSE 45 (1931); ‘Novyj povorot v rabote po Jafeti¢eskoj teorii,’ IANS 1931 637-682; Me- 
caninov, ‘Osnovnye naéala Jafetidologii,’ 10 1 (1925); USakov, Xettskaja problema; Allen, 
History 22 ff.; Gugushvili, ‘Nicholas Marr and his Japhetic Theory,’ G 1/1 (1935) 101-115; 
Baschmakoff, Cinquante siécles d’évolution ethnique autour de la mer Noire (Paris 1937) 
73-97; Karst, Les Ligures (Strasbourg 1930); Origines mediterraneae (Heidelberg 1931). For 
a cautious, minimalist, interpretation, see, e.g., Hrozny, Hist. Asie ant. 77-83; Speiser, Ori- 
gins 1-25, 164-178, and passim. It is a pity to find in so well-balanced a book as the last- 
named the same old cliché as mentioned in the preceding note: cf. p. 176, ‘Allin all, however, 
the ancient Japhethites of the Near East do not seem to have possessed a great amount of 
cultural independence. Politically, too, they required a stimulus from without wherever 
organizing ability was required. The kingdom of Mitanni was primarily, 
the result of efforts on the part of an Indo-Iranian aristocracy [italics mine].’ And this in the 
face of Urartu and the subsequent Caucasian polities! — So far as the somatic indicia go, 
the inhabitants of Caucasia can, for all their variety, be broadly classed with the Armenoid- 
Alpine subdivision of the White Race, which as a matter of fact has, since the days of J.F. 
Blumenbach, been called ‘Caucasian,’ as being presumably the purest in Caucasia. In 
the words of a distinguished modern authority, ‘ ...the variations of the Caucasian race 
[in the narrow sense of the inhabitants of Caucasia] were developed locally and for this reason 
we assume the Caucasian race to be the autochthonous race of Caucasia. Accordingly, we 
may assume that the Caucasian race, as the protomorphous form of the leucodermic races, 
represents one of the stages of the development of the latter races, through which these pas- 
sed during their movement from the south-west of Asia to the north of Europe’: A. Java- 
khishvili, ‘The Caucasian Race,’ G 1/2-3 (1936) 106, cf. 92-108; cf. Speiser, Origins 9-10; 
Kherumian, Les Arméniens; H. Field, Contributions to the Anthropology of the Caucasus 
(Cambridge [Massachusetts] 1953); Luzbetak, Marriage and Family 1-12. — The fact that 


no more than admixture and in- 
fluence can justifiably be inferred from this scanty evidence; cf. also Melik‘i§vili, Urart, 


it would seem, - 
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Sumero-Akkadian, and Aegean affinities are observable in the culture of the 


Urartians and the pre-Christian Armenians, Colchians, Iberians, and Albanians, 
und especially in their religion, with its celestial and chthonic deities and those 
f vegetation and fertility, its cult of the Great Mother, ancestor worship, 
heophanic kingship, and temple-states.** The archaeological evidence for 
hese affinities has already been mentioned. 

6. Before the old and the new ethnic elements had become definitively amal- 
ramated in Caucasia, a new page was turned in the history of cosmocracies. 
3y the year 550 B.C., the Median Monarchy had been superseded by, and 
bsorbed into, the greatest political structure then yet known, the Iranian 
mpire of the Achaemenids, in which all the cosmocratic traditions of the 
neient Near East had converged and been objectified. Caucasia was now a 
art of this polity and began to participate in the cultural and religious aspects 
f the pax achaemenia, in ‘Iranianism.’ The Achaemenid administrative system 
ecepted the fact of the division of this area and continued the Median policy 
f favouring the proto-Armenian section of it. It is at this time that the word 
rmenia’ first appears in the Greek and Iranian sources in reference precisely 


hp Armenians of to-day seem to belong to the same somatic type as the ancient PILLS is 
sed by Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 18 and n.l, as an argument Heat any Phrygian adn ture: 
s well might one argue against the fact of the coming of the Seljuq Turks to Anatolia from 
he i of the present-day Turks. 

3 a pe arméno-caucasienne et hétito-asianique (strasbourg/Zurich 1948); 
dontz, Hist. d’Arm. 222-230, 247-254, 381-394 (= ‘Les vestiges d’un meet culte en oats 
ménie,’ extrait de VAIPhH 4 = Mélanges Franz Sen [1936]); Lap‘anc’yan, A ae8e 
4-98; ‘Maloazijskie (Asianiceskie) bogi u Armjan,’ Istor.-lingv. raboty 269-327; page 
‘lements; O. v. Wesendonck, ‘Uber georgisches Heidentum,’ Ca 1 (ied) ation, History 
6-39 ; supra at n. 56; III/I and II. — For the importance of piaoas architecture, see 
Herzfeld, Arch. Hist. Iran 14-17 35-36. ‘Armenia... with its prodigal weal of metals 
and its central position between the lands of old oriental history and Asia MNDOE; the Balkans, 
he Caucasus, and South Russia, must be regarded as the true home of aeneolithic metallurgy. 
"he’farther back in history, the greater becomes the importance of this almost unexplored 
ountry’: ibid. 1-2 (the author would include Armenia in western Iran). . 

"Aouévioe: Hecataeus (c. 550 B.C.) fr. 195; —- Armina (= the land; Arminia = the peo- 
)in Old Persian, Harminuia in Elamite, but Uragsfu in Bebyioman: bas Bisutin Inscrip- 
ion § 6, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 49, 52 (520/517 B.C.); the Persepolis inscription€ § 2 (516/509 
); the Naq§-i-Rustam Inscription a § 3 (516/485 B.C.); the Dawa Inscription (486/465 
), in F.H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achdmeniden (Leipzig zoe) 10, 30-35, 36- 
4, 60-61, 82, 86-89; R. G. Kent, ‘The Daiva Inscription of eReLxes L 13/4 (1937). For 
he dating of the Achaemenian inscriptions, cf. Ehtécham, Iran. CHEE poe 229) 156, hil 
65. For the name itself, see Adontz, Hist. d’Arm., 322-329. Its origin, be it repeated, is 
tiNl a matter of uncertainty (supra nn. 48, 58) and its appearence is subsequent to the ap- 
earance of the proto-Armenians; it was indeed first applied precisely to bem; but the 
raditional use has since been to designate the nation that resulted from one Haeon of these 
with (some at least of) the Urartians: it is in the latter sense that ‘Armenian’ is used here. 
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to that section: a mere fraction of old Urartu, occupying the valleys of the 
Arsanias, the Euphrates, the Tigris, and stretching towards the upper Araxes; 
whereas the unconquered Urartians and other proto-Caucasians, as well as. 
the proto-Georgian incomers and the proto-Albanians were known to the 
contemporaries by a variety of names. Armenia was, accordingly, a separate 
satrapy in the lists of Darius I and of Xerxes, and in that of Herodotus; the 
others, according to the last-named source, were included in several other 
satrapies.® An exceptional position in this period was enjoyed by Colchis, which 
as a vassal State of the empire escaped satrapal control. Culturally, too, 
Colchis presented an exception. It anticipated the future, for, while sharing 
to some extent in ‘Iranianism,’ the political and cultural life of the pax achae- 
menia, it underwent a definite Hellenic influence with the formation, already 
in the eighth century B.C. and thereafter, of Greek colonies along the Euxine 
coast; to this influence, the Colchian coinage from the sixth century on bears 
eloquent witness. Finally, Colchis appears as the first Caucasian State to have 


hieved the coalescence of the newcomer and the autochthon; so that, what- 
. ever the subsequent, additional migrations, Colchis can be justly regarded as 
not.a proto-Georgian, but a Georgian (West Georgian) kingdom. The process 
hnic amalgamation, however, was not confined to it, but went on in Armenia 
well. The land that the Ten Thousand had known in 401 B.C. expanded, 
iefly north-westwards, beyond the Euphrates and beyond the frontiers known 
Herodotus; and besides the Satrapy of Armenia, there came to be formed 
so the province of West Armenia governed by a vice-satrap.® | 

he events which had led to the collapse of the cosmocracy of the Kings 
of Van and to the rise of the much vaster, imperial, structure of the Kings of 
nshan left Gaucasia in a state of chaos. There is a great meagreness of spun’ 
aterial for its political and social development in the Achaemenian period.® 
That indications there are, however, all point to the continued existence . 
dynastic aristocracy in Caucasia, but are silent as to that of any feudalistic 
tures. Dynasticism was the basic element, and the latter features owed 
heir existence to an introduction by the super-dynastic Crown, now fue: 
arily in abeyance in Caucasia. For the proto-Armenians, Xenophon is ou 
rincipal source, and the combined evidence of the Anabasis and the Cyropaedia 
ws them in the Heroic Age of a conquering nation that had migrated in 
5,70 Three factors of their social organization are revealed to us. First, the 
eady crystallized highest, dynastic, rung of the social hierarchy: the here- 
ary rulers of people-states, whom Xenophon designates by the term faot- 
edc.2 Second, the still-patriarchal group, apparently not yet a fully evolved 
lass, of clan-chiefs, ruling over fortified rural settlements: the inchoate nope 
ty, to whom Xenophon applies the terms xwudexnc and doywr tHS xopns, 


It is also worth noting that its first recorded Greek use antedates its first recorded use in 
an Iranian document. . 

65 Armina was the 11th Satrapy on the Bisutiin list, 7th on the Persepolis list, 19th on the 
Nagq§-i-Rustam list, and 4th on that of the Daiva Inscription. According to Herodotus, 
the Armenii and the Pactyes formed together the 13th Satrapy (3.93); the 18th included: 
the Urartian and Hurrian remnants: the Matieni, the Sapeires, and the Alarodii (3.94); the 
19th, the proto-Georgian Moschi, Tibareni, Macrones, Mossynoeci, and Mares (ibid.); the 
11th and the 14th, other proto-Caucasian peoples, like the Caspii (3.92) and the Utii and. 
Myci (3.93). For the different lists of the Achaemenian provinces, see Ehtécham, Iran. Achém. 
121-184. The Moschi may be identical with the people called in Old Persian Maéiyd, in Ela- 
mite Massiya, andin Babylonian Masu, appearing in the Naq3-i-Rustam list, especially as they 
precede the Karka (Kurqa, Karsa), who can only have been the Colchians: cf. Weissbach, 
Keilinschriften 88-89. The inclusion of the proto-Georgians in the empire must have taken place 
under Darius I (e.g., Cavaignac, Monde méd. 455); along with them, some proto-Caucasians 
of the Istmus must also have been included in it, for Herodotus, 3.97, speaks of the Caucasus 
as the northern boundary of the Achaemenid State. The Albanians are mentioned by that 
name, as vassals of Darius III, by Arrian, Anab. 3.8.4; 3.11.4; and they seem to have been 
referred to as “Agtavoi by Apollodorus (Perieg.) fr. 107 (cf. Markwart, Erdngahr nach der 
Geographie des Ps. Moses Xorenac‘i [Berlin 1901] 116-119). The Caspii and probably also the 
Utii and the Myciwere a constituent element of the Albanian nation: K. Aliev, ‘K voprosu 
o plemenax Kavkazskoj Albanii,’ Sbornik statej v éest’ Akademika I.A.Orbeli (Moscow/Le- 
ningrad 1960) 15-18; Trever, Oé. ist. Alb. 41-54; Andreas, ‘Albania,’ RE 1/1 1303-1305;. 
Tomaschek, ‘ Albanoi,’ ibid: 1305-1306; supra n. 58; Acad. of Sci. of the Azerbaijan SSR., 
Voprosy Istorii Kavkazskoj Albanii (Baku 1962). — The Achaemenid imposts bear witness 
to the prosperity and populousness of Caucasia at that time: Cavaignac 421-425. 

86 Colchis is not found in the list of the vassal States in Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 117-120, 
but see Herodotus 3.97, supra n. 65. 

8? Cf. D. Kapanaje, Gruzinskaja numizmatika (Moscow 1955) 31-35; D. Lang, Studies in 
the Numismatic History of Georgia in Transcaucasia (New York 1955) 6-9; cf. Danoff, Pont, 
Eux. 1055-1151. 


3-Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 170, 175. 
9 Cf. Manandyan, Probl. ob. stroja 15. . 
0-Cf. supra n. 7. The original territory of the Hayasa, it will be remembered, lay on 
he western confines of the Urartian Monarchy. . 
1 The Cyropaedia, a romance indeed, but one woven with threads of history, contains 
erences to a King of the Armenians (i.e., proto-Armenians), who was anany of Gyms te 
Great, and to his two sons, Tigranes and Sabaris, as well as his struggle i me Chaldlane 
aldaeans’; cf. supra n. 49); Cyrop. 2.4; 3.1, 2, 3 — the title of Ning is used only in 
1.3, 4; — Tigranes is also mentioned in 4.2.3; 5.1, 3; 6.1; 8.3, 4. It is in Cyrop., 8.7.11, 
hat we learn of (proto-)Armenia’s passing under satrapal control ony shortly Derone the 
eath of Cyrus the Great (529 B.C.). The Armenian historical pragion preserved n Pee 
loses, 1.22-31, knows of King Tigran, an ally of Cyrus. The evidence at the Gyrop, 1s dis- 
ussed by Adontzin Hist. d’Arm. 331-334. For the sociological implication Of this eNICGICS 
2 Manandyan, O torgovle 43-44; Probl. ob. stroja 16-17. In the proto-Armenians, Dadarsis, 
| varius I’s general, and Arabu, the false Nabuchodonosor, Manandyan would see dynasts 


also: ibid.; O torgovle 43. 
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. With Alexander the Great a new era began. His conquests effected the 
supersedure of the Achaemenid by the Macedonian peace and brought Hellenic 
cultural influence to mould the entire East Mediterranean world, and even 
Jands beyond its frontiers. Yet, it must be borne in mind that in the world of 
Hellenism that had thus come into existence, the vestiges of the earlier world 
‘of ‘Iranianism’ were not effaced, especially in those areas which, like Caucasia, 

iontus, Cappadocia, or indeed Iran itself, had been profoundly affected by 
the other. For Caucasia all this was of incalculable importance. An inner 
olarity was as a result introduced in the cultural and political aspects of exist- 
ence which left a lasting imprint upon its history. Like Iran after Alexander, 
aucasia was vibrant with the tension between two cultural traditions, the 
ranian, itself a synthesis of the earlier East Mediterranean cultures, and the 
reek, which the aristocracy was eager to adopt and to spread — and of 
ucasian Hellenism, the recent excavations at Garni, in Armenia, and Ar- 
azi, in Iberia, have yielded abundant evidence — while still cleaving to the 
ther. The Armenian and Georgian dynasts of the subsequent centuries who 
aised Classical palaces and temples, fitting them with Greek inscriptions and 
reek statuary, struck coins of the Hellenistic type, or had their effigies in- 
agliated in the Sassanian style, displaying thereon their Iranian attire while 
roclaiming their Iranoid names and titles in Greek legends, offer one example 
f this dualism. But a more celebrated, and dramatic, example is surely 
| utarch’s account of how the news of the destruction of Crassus and his army 
was brought to the Court of Armenia, in May 53 B.C., during the performance 
f Euripides’s Bacchae at the wedding of a prince of Parthia and a sister of 
‘ing Artavasdes II of Armenia; the latter, by the way, was himself a noted 
Greek tragedian and historian.” This cultural tension which the adoption of 
Christianity by Caucasia was, later, to heighten was a constructive one. But 
t: was parallelled by another, a political polarity which tended to be destruc- 


an obvious equivalent of the Iranian vi@apaitis.”2 And third, the free warriors | 
who seem to represent the entire people, so that it must be supposed that the 
conquerors formed a class of warrior-farmers superimposed upon the sub-. 
jugated aborigenes.” As for the other Caucasians, Xenophon has practically 
nothing to tell about their social structure. It is rather unthinkable that the - 
highly developed social and political forms of the Kingdom of Urartu should - 
have been completely obliterated during the period of chaos. The fact that, 
in the Arsacid and subsequent periods, so many princely houses of Armenia. 
were to show definite traces of Urartian and generally pre-Armenian origin 
lends support to this view. The proto-Georgians may indeed have in part - 
experienced a social and political decline in connexion with their migration — 
from Anatolia to the Pontic and Caucasian regions, yet Xenophon happens - 
to indicate that among them, at least among one proto-Georgian people, the : 
Mossynoecians, there flourished the dynastic group of the Baowdetc and deyor- : 
tec.”® It is clear, then, that the inclusion of Caucasia in the Iranan empire 
and the consequent introduction there of the satrapal administration did - 
not imply the disappearance of the dynastic aristocracy.” 


72 Anab. 4.5-6. For the equivalence with the vidapaitis, see Adontz, Aspect 140; for the © 
latter term, Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 18-26, 40, 110-111; supra n.14. Cf. also Manadyan, » 
O torgovle 18-19; Probl. ob. stroja 15-17. a 

78 This is the conclusion reached by Manandyan chiefly on the basis of the high number 
of the proto-Armenian auxiliaries in the Iranian armed forces, as given by the Cyrop. The © 
proto-Armenians, thus, appear as a free armed people: O torgovle 43-45; Probl. ob. stroja. ; 
For the Iranian parallel, see Adontz, Armenija 378-383; Manandyan, Zametki o feode i feo- 
dal’nom vojske Parfii i Argakidskoj Armenii (Tiflis 1932). 

74 See II. 

75 Anab. 5.4.26; cf. 5.4.15 and 5.4.3, 4, 8. 

7 Cf. Adontz, Armenija 390 n.1; Hist. d’Arm. 332-344; Manandyan, O torgovle 43; Probl 
ob. stroja 16-17. — It is to be noted in this connexion that some of the assumptions of Ad- | 
ontz, in Armenija, especially 371-426, and in Aspect cannot be readily accepted. (1) He® 
appears to assume that Xenophon told all there was to be told about the social structure | 
of proto-Armenia. In actual fact, of course, Xenophon had no intention of describing the : 
social conditions of that country; and the experience of the Ten Thousand was, after all, of | 
necessity a limited one. On their march through what could only be narrow sections, strips : 
really, of proto-Armenia, they came upon not more than three of four rural settlements (xdya1). 
These indeed appear to have been still in tribal conditions; but there is nothing in this to . 
negate the existence of dynasts, to whom Xenophon does refer elsewhere (supra n. 71) and 
whom the passing Greeks may simply not have happened to meet. — (2) Adontz seems to : 
refer, as a matter of course, this information of the Anab. to all of the territory of future ; 
Armenia, i.e., inclusive of the Urartians and other proto-Caucasians who only subsequently : 
became parts of Armenia, but who at that time were outside the proto-Armenian federation. 
The sociological level of these must of necessity have been more advanced than that of the . ‘Western Civilization in eighteenth-century Russia, affected only the articulate sections, if 
proto-Armenians, weakened as it was by the Phrygian admixture. — (3) He assumes that. : not solely the ruling groups, within Caucasian society need not make one doubt the reality 
the Armenian social development was part and parcel of the Iranian: this is to overlook — of its acceptance. 


a the role of the Hayasa, let alone that of the surviving Urartians and other 
yroto-Caucasians; cf. supra at n.14. 

77 Plutarch, Crassus 33. — For the historic performance of the Bacchae, see G. Goyan, 
, rty svoeobrazija armjanskogo éllinisticeskogo teatra,’ VDI 1950/3(33) 178-183. — For 
he archaeological and epigraphical evidence, see Trever, O€. po ist. Arm.; Mongait, Archaeo- 
ogy 214-216, 220-222; Manandyan, Garnii hunaren arjanagrut‘yuneré ew Garnii het‘ anosakan 
atari karuc'man Zamanaké (Erevan 1946); Armaviri hunaren arjanagrut‘yunneré nor lusa- 
hanut‘yamb (Erevan 1946); A. Boltunova, * Greéeskie nadpisi Armavira,’ IAFAN 1942 1/2; 
Trever, in SA 11 (1949) 285-304; A. Ap‘ak‘ije ef al., Mcxeta. Itogi arxeologiéeskix issledova- 
nij J: Arxeologi¢eskie pamjatniki Armazis-xevi po raskopkam 1937-1946 gg. (Tiflis 1958). 
For Hellenism in general, see Rostovtzeff, infra n. 78. The fact that Hellenism, like 
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ter Armenia, whilst the trans-Euphratensian western country became Lesser 
Armenia. There were, moreover, several still-Urartian regions on the Armenian 
lateau, north-east and east of Greater Armenia, but of them practically noth- 
ing is known to us. Very little is also known of the history of the Kingdom of 
esser Armenia, which from Seleucid and then Pontic overlordship passed 
ler that of Rome, when chance Galatian, Cappadocian, Polemonid, Atro- 
patenian, Thracian, and Judaean princes reigned in it, and which, A.D. 72, 
as annexed by Rome, having early left the orbit of Caucasia. Quite different 
he case of Greater Armenia, whose history is comparatively well established. 
Already in the Achaemenian phase, the office of Satrap of Armenia became 


Sura anaes lean altered. Caucasia, and especially Armenia, found hereditary in the Iranian families of the Hydarnids and, then, the Orontids. 
eee eae SUR wa of Hellenistic countries and thus open he latter claimed Hydarnid descent and were, moreover, related through 
page ee zi tig An important overland route || marriage to the Achaemenids. Orontid rule in Armenia was grounded in the 
oes dees fie : cS n la, and Central Asia with the Mediter- ascendancy that the satrapal position of the dynasty and its expansion 
has siebly, nee i pram a Colchis, and also through Iberia over the remaining Urartian lands secured for it with regard to the local dy- 
— Pig PRack a ners é - - ; ng arose along that route = Armavira, Arta- nasts, and, in the Hellenistic phase, also in the control it exercised over the 
pe aes e an time homes of foreign merchants and reat Armenian centres of international trade. The collapse of the Iranian 
iesceaain des Ganeencs ee s money economy made, thus, quite npire and the advent of Alexander the Great set Orontid Armenia free of 
ae rapa : sane He SPeecing uP or the ECOnOINE development. reign domination. The fact that the Orontids were descended from the 
brought a out the disintegration of Caucasia’s tribal-patriarchal society at chaemenid Great Kings, who were no more, and that they held sway over 
< ae Slr Faery as the passing from the tribe to the people-sta- ost of the territory of the old Monarchy of Urartu, when conjoined with 
emancipate a the 5 ae . caer eners the Heroic Age, on the other, had. eir power and their de facto autonomy, led them to assume the status of 
ition aac ee iret baees eG the tribal ways and helped its crystal- ngs.. Thus the First Armenian Monarchy (as we may call it) was founded; 
he ineinacr un ee e a economic and cultural factors spelt, s to be eclipsed by the Artaxiad Monarchy that succeeded it, and thus 
ea eee al layers ai these ways and the crystallization. rgotten by history until its rediscovery today. The Orontid kingdom was 
ee ieee ns among em. . . never conquered by Alexander, but was nominally included first in his empire, 
Mh lellenistic Age introduced changes in Armenia and Geor and ‘then, after a period of complete independence in the years 321-301 B.C., 
gia. The Iranian empire had fallen, and whatever Macedonian control was nthe empire of his Seleucid successors. 
a Deer i Venuous on to allow a flourishing of local - he Orontid kings chafed under Seleucid suzerainty. And so, about 212 
intosthe sasteaiand ener aaive 7 epee in the new age its old division : C., the energetic Antiochus III had to resort to a military expedition in order 
eae ee m. : ormer — the Satrapy of Armenia ring King Xerxes of Armenia to obedience. Sometime later, about 200 
eae ced ee fone mths = grown vaster through the ac- C. the latter’s successor, Orontes IV, was faced with a revolt of Artaxias, 
ee ee y north and east of the original proto-Arme- ho appears to have been a local dynast. It is not beyond possibility that 
eus, notably the valley of the Araxes, and was now known as Grea- \tiochus IIT had his hand in this, perhaps in order to vitiate another attempt 
hake off Seleucid overlordship. He, at any rate, endeavoured to profit by 
s will be seen presently. Having overthrown Orontes, Artaxias possessed 
self of most of Greater Armenia, but not of the entire kingdom, because 
scion of the old dynasty, named Zariadris, established himself in the south- 
tern Armenian province of Sophene (ancient Ishuwa), as well as in the 
ids of Acilisene and Odomantis, north of it across the Arsanias. Sophene, 
U ated between the Tigris and the Euphrates, south of the Arsanias and 


tive. For, after Rome’s advent to the Eastern Mediterranean in entering 
upon Alexanders inheritance, and after Iran’s withdrawal from the world of 
Hellenism, the Caucasian States were perpetually subjected to two rival agores- 
sions, from the east and from the west, and were constrained perpetually to. 
waver between Iran, on the one hand, and Rome and, then, Byzantium, on 
the other. 

The immediate effects of the change wrought by Alexander were also of no 
small moment for Caucasia, economically, socially, and politically. The ex 
clusively agricultural economy and rural existence of Achaemenian Caucasia ' 
-—— money made its appearance there only at the end of the Achaemenian per-. 


78 i 
Manandyan discusses at some length the various theories about the position of this 

trade route; O torgovle 53-62. The network of trade routes in Caucasia is anlyzed ibid. 126- 
a8 and by Markwart, Skizzen zur historischen Topographie und Geschichte von Kaukasien 
ee 1928). For Armenia’s Hellenism, trade, metal industry and toreutic art, see also 

- Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic H istory of the Hellenistic W 

, orld (Oxf 
576, 586, 540, 376. lc a 
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, ch ended the division of the Armenian nucleus. Then, Tigranes forced, 
2. by one, the outlying kingdoms — Iberia, Albania, Media Atropatene, 
rdyene, Adiabene, Osrhoene, Commagene, and the district of Nisibis (Myg- 
onia) — to accept his overlordship and so, in the case of some of them, to 
bandon the earlier overlordship of the Seleucids or of the Arsacids.®2 In the 
slliance which he formed with his father-in-law, Mithridates Eupator of 
ntus, Tigranes appears decidedly to have played the role of the senior part- 
r, Finally, in 84 B.C., he conquered the Seleucid throne. An Armenian 
smocracy had been created, a successor of all the cosmocratic traditions 
therto known. It stretched from the Caucasus to Palestine and from the 
\ editerranean to the Caspian; and its new capital, Tigranocerta, ‘contrélait 
grande route de commerce qui, partie d’Antioche, filait par Zeugma, Edesse, 
‘sibe et Arbéles vers Ecbatane et Hécatompylos chez les Parthes, pour gagner 
Bactriane et I’Inde.’®? Prosperity and peace, so long as it lasted, crowned 
victories. But, as heir of the Seleucids and ally of the King of Pontus; 
igranes became involved in the great struggle between the Hellenistic East 
1d. Rome which was then convulsing the Eastern Mediterranean; he ended 
suffering defeat at the hands of Lucullus and, later, of Pompey. By 66 
. the imperial venture of Tigranes the Great had vanished and his own 
rmenian kingdom had had * Roman friendship’ imposed upon it — the secon 
uridical contact. But the unity of Great Armenia and its cosmocratic claims 


extending southwards beyond the Anti-Taurus, and so beyond the south. 
western bastion of the Armenian Plateau, had been the Hittite frontier of th 
Urartian Monarchy and now was the most Hellenized of the Armenian pro. 
vinces. Both Artaxias and Zariadris became Seleucid governors in their respec 
tive realms, as Antiochus III evidently attempted to apply a divide et imper 
policy to a vassal kingdom that had proved insubordinate. This weakening 
division of Armenia must account for the Seleucid non-recognition of the roya 
dignity of either rival. All this was in the end a miscalculation. No soone 
had Antiochus sustained, at Magnesia in 190 B.C., his great defeat at th 
hands of the Romans than both Artaxias and Zariadris seceded from the 
Seleucid Monarchy. In the Peace of Apamea of 188, which sealed the Roman 
victory, the status of independent kings was acquired by both under th 
guarantee of the Roman Senate. This was the first juridical contact of Armenia 
and Rome. The two kingdoms, Greater Armenia and Sophene, pursued there: 
after a lively expansionist policy, undeterred by the momentary return 0 
Seleucid suzerainty under Antiochus IV. They proceeded the absorb mor 
of the neighbouring territories till the boundaries of historical Armenia wer 
reached by the two together. Consequent on this near-unification was the 
growing linguistic homogeneity of the country.” 

8. The Second Armenian Monarchy of the Artaxiads restored, perhaps quit 
consciously, the glories of Urartu and, briefly, even surpassed them, while th 
decadent Seleucids were struggling with Rome over the inheritance of Alexan 
der and, over the inheritance of Cyrus and Darius, with the newly-risen Par 
thian Arsacids. Cosmocratic claims and the title of King of Kings were revived 
by the Artaxiad Tigranes II the Great (95-56 B.C.), when the Caucasian oixo 
évy and even its fringes passed under his control®® and when, further to objec 
tify these claims, he achieved notable victories over both the Arsacid heirs 0 
the pax achaemenia and the Seleucid heirs of the pax macedonica.. Accordingly 
Greater Armenia was enlarged again, as some disputed territory was wrested 
from the Parthians and the short-lived Kingdom of Sophene was annexed, 


1 as several princely houses of Armenia and in the royal house of Commagene: ef. II 
ane was then ruled by a branch of the Artaxiads (infra n. 103) and Commagene by a 
ids: supra n. 81. 

B crouseet, pa 89. ie The capitals of Armenia were successively: Armavira or ae 
ir of the Orontids (Manandyan, O torgovle 37) until the transfer by Orontes IV his 
idence to Eruandagat (*Orontasata), while the other remained the holy city of the Ing: 
s (ibid. 38-39); then Artaxata (Artaxiasata) or Artasat, founded by siaaiasiniag I, math 
aid of his guest, Hannibal of Carthage (ibid. 48-53, 109; Manandyan, Tigra oe 
Rim [Erevan 1943]20-21); and finally Tigranocerta or Tigranakert, later Neronia: es 
-torgovle 71-79; Lehmann-Haupt, ‘Tigranokerta,’ RE 6A/1 eee um Sophene, 
smosata (Asmosata) or ASmuSat (Argemsat) appears to have been but while the as 
ds were kings in undivided Greater Armenia (III/I § 2,5) so that vie capital of the pie e 
phenian kingdom could only have been Carcathiocerta or gree LDIOeShca cf. Manan ba 
t rgovle 32-35, Tigran 61; Markwart, Stidarmenien und die Tigrisquellen (Vienna 1930) 

: 69). 

a pies tradition is aware of no break between the Urartian and as 
1enian Monarchy and takes for granted the heritage of the sorrnes ae Grout pak 
rchy explains this continuity. Accordingly, Aramu, the first Vannic caper 0: 
.C.) is regarded by that tradition as one of the royal successors of Hayk, the ne 
: ym of the Armenians: Prim.Hist.Arm. 3,7; Ps. Moses 1.5, 12, 13, 14, 19. Ps. Moses 


79 For the Orontid Dynasty and the above summary of the history of the First Armenian 
Monarchy, which bridged the gap between the Achaemenian phase and the Second Mon 
archy of the Artaxiads, see III. — For Lesser Armenia, see Reinach, Mithridate 78-79 
Adontz, Armenija 66-90; N. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia (Chicago 1938) 132 
133, 141, 170, 179, 185, 199-200; and D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the end of 
the Third Century after Christ (Princeton 1950) 195-196, 210, 374, 376, 389, 413, 435, 443 3 
475, 494, 514, 554, 557, 574, 1237-1238, 1435. 

80 Colchis, indeed, remained outside. the sphere of the King of Armenia’s influence, and < 
passed, instead, under the rule of the King of Pontus (infra § 10); but, as Grousset puts i 
(Histoire 85) ‘dans Valliance qui fut alors conclue entre les deux souverains, Mithridate : 
faisait un peu figure de client de Tigrane.’ 


81 The last Orontid, Orontes (Artanes) V, perished in the struggle, but the dynasty sur 
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With the disappearance of the Seleucid and other Macedonian successio 


| pires, accordingly, flared up anew. In the years 115-116, Armenia was 
States, the inheritance of Alexander in the Eastern Mediterranean was dis 


en annexed to the Roman Empire by Trajan. Nevertheless, by 217 Rome 
d been obliged to return to the principles of Rhandeia; and another Arsacid, 
of the disputed territories, and doubly so, both as a part of that inheritanc dates II, received the crown of Armenia from the Emperor Macrinus. There- 
and as a vassal, on the one hand, of the Achaemenids, to whose succession th er, that crown remained the unquestioned possession of the Arsacids, even 
Arsacids laid claims, and, on the other, of the Roman State. In the course 0 fter ‘the imperial line of that dynasty had been replaced on the iranian aa 
the struggle, begun by the latter in 54 B.C., the Artaxiad Dynasty came t he Sassanids. The Arsacid epoch was marked at first by a definite Seihe 
extinction at the beginning of the first century,® and the throne of Armenia Tranianism’ in Armenia and in Caucasia, succeeding the Hellenism of the 


e e .- i : d b the 
fell prey to a series of foreign contestants, Median, Judaean, Iranian, Pontic axiad epoch. This revival, however, was soon ilont econ eee 
and Iberian princes, whose conflicting interests were supported by the two zatest event of the new epoch, the acceptance of Christianity by 

e ry e e . e e ° e ° . é - “4 tates. 
opposing Imperial neighbours and by different political factions inside the king- hen the other Caucasian S — is 
i : was epee rtaxiad 
dom. At last, however, a modus vivendi was reached by the empires. In the . The social and political organization of Great Armenia in the 


. Like it, 
Peace of Rhandeia of A.D. 63, it was agreed that an Arsacid cadet should och was to some extent a replica of that of the Urartian Monarchy as ;- 
monarchy of Tigranes II was a federation of States, great and sma , Ar- 
ian and foreign, held together by the ties of political subordination. Over- 
e i ° e ° ° ° ° ° erors, 
to Rome, to receive amid much pomp his investiture from the hands of Nero, ff numerous kings, Tigranes bore, in imitation of ae BR ens an 
The Third Armenian Monarchy was thus founded. The settlement of Rhandeia title of Bactdedo Baotdéwy, which was also the exac ihe oe 
signified an important solution in principle of the Armenian problem. It was rtian erili erilaue, and, as in the case of his Urartian prede ; 
| eophnic kingship.8* Moreover, the dynasts who accepted the superior 


The official title of Tigranes the Great and his successors was Baotheds ee : 
¢ Baothevc: cf. the numismatic evidence cited in Asdouriens Arm. u. Rom ae 
68 n. 2,69 n. 1, 77 n. 3. In the Garni inscription of Tiridates I RUECON ERE a ) 
in: the Aparan inscription of Tiridates II (discovered in 1208); the royal ba shen = 
ddetNs 6 wéyac Meyddnc “Aopeviag dvdutwe, resp. Bache: Trever, i aguas kes 
1, 271-283. The adjective wéyac appearing in both inscriptions mie ; Ree 
; ‘modify the title of King rather than the praenomen of the sovercien: .a ad - 
Lucullus 14.5; 21.7; Appian, Syr. 48; Cassius Dio 37.6. Prenaneey Fielios; ae . 

y and Cleopatra, was made King of Kings of Parthia, Media, and Armenia (Plutarc : 
4; Cassius Dio 49.41), and Mare Antony’s coin struck to On meMOra ne eondues 

menia in 34 B.C. has the legend Cleopatrae reginae regum filioruam regum: Asdourian, 
.2. Hannibalianus, nephew of Constantine the Great, was named by rae eee 
334, King of Kings of Armenia, replacing the Arsacids then bempotarlly nea ad 
ranians, and given in marriage Constantine’s daughter constanea: who ios oom a 
ignity of Augusta: Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire I (Desclée Dé Peon 1 ) : ee 
n interesting case, since it manifests the first appearance of Ehe royal title . pa ae 
nily of Rome, and also because the title of Augusta, belonging beter’ 413 (Pulec ce 

; to the wives of the Augusti, and not even to all of them ane certainly nee ex oY re 
ppears, in the case of the Queen of Queens Constantia, to be an mppee ae i A 
. jerial quality of the title rex regum. It is difficult to aeree with ee i ane 
Tigranes the Great signified ‘the aspiration to the euera tty Over al oo i eR 
nument and Inscription of the Early History of the pasanian Empire 1 Peoe in ss ee 
3 ough it may have been assumed in imitation of the Iranian mrobarchs: it oe = are 
wuliar to Iran. —- The cosmocracy of the Armenian OR AKe AY, pinged on Ki e nee 
ontrol the entire Caucasian oixovuévn. Armenian historical writings of the r 


also refers (1.12) to the derivation of the non-Armenian term for Armenia from the same. 
Aramu: supra n.58.— For the cosmocratic title of Tigranes the Great and his successors, see. 
infra n.86 — ‘Greater Armenia’ has here rendered beyddn “Aguevia = Armenia maior f 
the Graeco-Latin sources, as used in contradistinction to fixed “Agyevia = Armenia minor, 
On the other hand, ‘Great Armenia’ is used herein to render the terminology of the na-: 
tional historical tradition, which, because Lesser Armenia had long passed outside the: 
Armenian political sphere, and, no doubt, also under the influence of the cosmocratic tra : 
dition, acquired an absolute sense, comparable to that of ‘Great Britain.’ Cf. Faustus 3.3: 
(20): mecin Hayoc‘ tiknojn; 3.8 (29): a&’xarhin Hayoc‘ mecac‘; ibid. (31): zdravarn Hayoc 
mecac*; 3.10 (36): kat‘olikosin Hayoe* mecac‘, etc. (lit. ‘Great Armenians’), — The lates 
study on Tigranes the Great is Manandyan’s monograph Tigran, in many respects a mos 
excellent work. Very important is the author’s contribution towards clearing the great. 
king’s reputation from a certain stigma which modern historiography inherited from th 
Roman war propaganda. For this, see also Grousset, Histoire 84-100 (and, for a similar* 
task, Sir W. W. Tarn’s chivalrous treatment of Cleopatra in CAH 10, chaps. 2, 3). 
85 The last Artaxiad sovereign was Queen Erato, who was definitively dethroned — for : 
the second time — c. A.D. 14 (P. Asdourian, Die politischen Beziehungen zwischen Armenien .: 
und Rom [Venice 1911] 69-72, 78) or earlier (Debevoise, Parthia 147-148); cf. Stein, ‘Erato,’ 
RE 6/1 355-356 (No. 9). — The Armenian historical tradition, as found in the Prim. Hist 
Arm. 15-16 and Ps. Moses 1.8; 2.2; 3 ff., commits the curious error of regarding the Arta- 
xiads as one continuous dynasty with the Arsacids, who began to reign in Armenia in the 
first century of our era, and thus of referring to them as also Arsacids: infra at n. 174. For‘ 
the history of Armenia under the Artaxiads and their successors, see also Debevoise, op. cit, : 
121-202; Magie, Roman Rule, passim. 


“ 
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ndications of this continuity in the case of a number of the Armenian princely 
louses of the Arsacid and following periods. Third, one of Tigranes’s princely 
assals is called oteatnyds by Appian.®2 Now this word may have meant sim- 
ly a general. On the other hand, it had acquired in the late Seleucid period a 
lefinite institutional significance. The Achaemenian and the Seleucid satrap 
ended to be rather a civil official, with the military affairs of the satrapy 
laced, in the Seleucid realm, occasionally in the hands of a strategus.*? The 
atter, in the course of the third century B.C. and especially under Antiochus 
I, tended to replace altogether the satrap in the Seleucid empire and parti- 
rly in Asia Minor, becoming thus a military governor entrusted with some 
il functions.*%* As a matter of fact, Artaxias of Greater Armenia and Zariadris 
Sophene were Seleucid strategi, not satraps.® And this office the Artaxiad 
‘ings of Armenia appear to have borrowed, exactly as the other succession 
tates of the Seleucid Monarchy borrowed it.% I* could, in this connexion, 
‘suggested that the institution of the four vitaxae was somewhat influenced 
he pattern of the (three) Seleucid viceroys controlling the satraps and 
he strategi.’” Their being four in number testifies to the cosmocratic character 
‘the Armenian Monarchy, symbolizing, as they obviously did, the Four 
arters of the World. What is especially interesting about the introduction 
the offices of vitaxa and strategus in Armenia is the witness it bears to the 
pearance in the Artaxiad period, as in the Urartian, of feudalistic features 
a-dynaticist federation. These features manifest the tendency of the Crown 
which was to become fully revealed in the Arsacid period — to enhance 
ontrol of the sub-kings by connecting their sovereign rights with some form 
service to itself. Thus the words of the elder Pliny, which Professor Adontz 
e preted as referring to the Arsacid period, may likewise apply to the 
taxiads: — ‘dividitur [Armenia], quod certum est, in praefecturas, quas 
at gias vocant, quasdam ex his vel singula regna quondam, barbaris nomini- 
cxx. ’® Whether this arrangement was consciously based by the Artaxiad 
se on the Urartian pattern is impossible to ascertain; but there can be no 


authority of the King of Kings appear to have formed, as in Urartu, two groups 
the tributaries and the vassals. The rulers of the kingdoms outside Armenia 
belonged, obviously, to the former category. At the same time, we hear of’ 
‘many kings’ paying court to Tigranes and among them of four in particular . 
who remained in constant attendance on him.8’ These, evidently, were not - 
foreign monarchs of the caliber of those of Atropatene or of Commagene, but, 
plainly, local and lesser Armenian dynasts. The reference to the four kings, 
it will be seen, leaves no doubt of this, and is, besides, an important witness 
to the continued existence of the Armenian dynastic aristocracy under the 
Artaxiad Great King. These Armenian dynasts, and also temple-states of 
equally immemorial antiquity, formed thus the second group: the vassals.%8 
As for the rest of Armenian society, the crystallization of its subdivisions 
at the non-dynastic levels in the Artaxiad epoch has already been noted, 
which may mean that, as in the Urartian polity, there existed a body of 
the ordinary, non-sovereign noblesse.® 

There are three points to be considered in connexion with the social structure: 
of Artaxiad Armenia, which may, by the way, indicate its continuance into 
the Armenia of the succeeding, Arsacid period. First, the four kings of Tigranes 
IT survived well into that period and are frequently mentioned in Arsacid and 
subsequent monuments as the four vitaxae, or viceroys, of the four marches 
of the Great Armenian realm. Second, there are onomastic and genealogical: 


phase tend to treat, especially, Albania and Iberia as dependencies of Armenia. The ear 
liest explicit instance of this is found in the documents of the Gregorian Cycle, where: 
the Kings of West Georgia, Iberia, and Albania are treated as vassals of the King. 
of Armenia: Gk Life of St Gregory 92, 98, 159, 164, Arab. Life of St Gregory 85, 86, 
147, 152; Arm. Agath. 19; Gk Agath. 10 (no mention of West Georgia in the last two sour-. 
ces); cf. infra at n.158. In the same spirit, Iberian Christianity was to be treated as a de-:: 
pendency, and Albanian Christianity to be reduced to that position, by the Armenians, 
—— For the theophanic character of the pagan Armenian kings and princes, see infra n. 168 
for that of the Urartian kings, supra at n. 44 

87 Plutarch, Lucullus 21.2, 5; Appian, Syr. 48; cf. Manandyan, Tigran, passim: O torgovl 
66-69; Probl. ob. stroja 24. — The unfavourable Graeco-Roman sources caricature Tigrane 
and the Achaemenian ceremonial of his Court: Manandyan, Tigran 58; cf. Grousset, Histoir 
89. This caricature has survived to this day: cf., e.g., Magie, Roman Rule 338-340 ete. 

88 For the role of the Armenian military-landowning aristocracy, see Manandyan, Tigran 
56; O torgovle 67-82; Probl. ob. stroja 22-25: cf. Grousset, Histoire 91. For the temple-states 
the most celebrated of which was no doubt that of Anaitis in Acilisene (Strabo 11.14.16) 
see Rostovtzeff, Soc. Econ. Hist. 505-506; also cf. A. Carriére, Les huit sanctuaires de VAr 
ménie payenne, d’aprés Agathange et Moise de Khoren (Paris 1899). 

89 On the similar development in Iberia, cf. infra at nn. 136-138. See also Rostovtzeff 
Soc. Econ. Hist. 1157-1159 for the general social conditions in Hellenistic Armenia and 
other Hellenistic States of Asia Minor. 

90 IE § 5-11. 


yr. 48. 
htécham, Iran Achém. 113-115, 184; H. Bengtson, Die Strategie in der hellenistischen 


II (Munich 1944) 38-64; Lehmann-Haupt, ‘Satrap,’ RE 2A/1. 

engtson, Strategie, esp. 90-193. 

trabo 11.14.5, 15; cf. Bengtson, Strategie 409. 

engtson, Strategie 255-257, cf. 412; cf. Manandyan, Tigran 58; O torgovle 68. 
engtson, Sfrategie 78-142. This was an obvious equivalent of the Achaemenian insti- 
of the toparch or bévardpaitis, for which see Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 70-71, 114, 


at. hist. 6.9.27. Cf. Adontz, Armenija 391-392, 433; and infra at nn.237-238 
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doubt that both the memory of the Achaemenid empire and the example of 


those of the Seleucids and the Arsacids were largely responsible for it.9 With 


the downfall of the multinational State of Tigranes the Great the tributary 
kings left for the most part the orbit of Great Armenia, but the local sub-kings, 
or princes, remained in it as the outstanding feature of the Armenian polity 
of the Arsacid and subsequent periods. 

10. For the Georgians, the translatio imperii from the Iranians to the Mace- 
donians was as momentous as it was for the Armenians. By that time, the 
Moschians, Tibarenians-Iberians, K‘art‘velians, and Suanians had established 
themselves in the basins of the Cyrus and the Acampsis — some Moschians 
and Iberians or K‘art‘velians! penetrating farther still, into Colchis, and the 
Suanians settling north-east of it, on the slopes of the Caucasus — and had 
begun mingling with the Colchians and the various proto-Caucasians, as well 
as also with the Scythian and Cimmerian groups left over from the invasions 
of the eighth and the seventh century B.C. The destruction of the Achaemenid 
empire meant a relaxation of foreign control, for which the Macedonians did 
not provide in these regions an adequate replacement; and this newly acquired 
independence was one factor contributing to the formation, in the valley of 
the Cyrus, of the second Georgian (East Georgian) kingdom — Iberia. The 
other contributive factor was the unification of the various East Georgian 
tribal dynasties under the leadership of one of them, the Pharnabazids: the 
house of the half-legendary traditional First King of Iberia, Pharnabazus, 
which claimed, like the other dynasties, descent from the divine eponym of 
the nation. From the beginning of its existence, and no doubt as a conse- 
quence of the setting up of Seleucid overlordship in Armenia (301 B.C.), this 


*9 The Japanese parallel once again (cf. supra n. 10) suggests itself. Both Caucasia and 
Japan were — to use the terminology of the authors of Feud. in Hist. (supra n. 2 ff.) — 
“ghost empires,’ i.e., ‘something which necessarily accompanies feudalism.’ Though formed 
through the projection of an ‘old empire’ (thus, the Han Empire of China and the Achae- 
menid Empire of Iran) upon tribal territory, each ‘ghost’ was in actual fact modelled on a 
‘real and solid,’ and moreover contemporary, imperial formation which had succeeded the 
‘old empire’ (the T’ang in one case, the Seleucid and Parthian in the other) and which occu- 
pied ‘the main part of the society’ (Far East, Near East) and was ‘an empire of different 
quality,’ i.e., one devoid of feudal features: cf. Coulborn, Comp. Study of Feud. esp. 246-247, 

100 See supra at n. 58. 

101 The Georgian form of this Iranoid name, for which see F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch 
(Marburg 1895) 92; Hiibschmann, Grammatik 89; infra n. 151, is P‘arnavaz. The dynastic 
patronymic is P‘arnavazian: Leont. Mrov. 7-66; cf. the form P‘ar[n][aw]azean of the Armenian 
historical tradition: Prim. Hist. Arm.14; Faustus 5.15. P‘arnavaz-P‘arnawaz was incorpor- 
ated into the royal theogony of the latter tradition: Prim.Hist.Arm. 9; cf. III/I § 11, II 
§ 1, 7-10. For the divine origin claimed by the Iberian dynasts, see infra at n. 120; and 
for the royal theophany of Iberia, at n. 151. 
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Pharnabazid kingdom was a vassal of the Seleucid Monarchy and, very likely, 


its useful tool in holding the Armenian Orontids in check. Early on, the 


Pharnabazid race became extinct and was followed by houses related to it 
in the female line, including a branch of the Armenian Artaxiads; and by 
the time of Tigranes the Great, Iberia had exchanged Seleucid for Artaxiad 
suzerainty 1% 


102 7 

103 a Iberian historical tradition as embodied in Leont. Mrov. and, to a lesser extent, 
in the Conv. Iber. and its appendages: the Prim.Hist.Iber. and the Roy.Lists I,11,11T, pro- 
vides a few synchronisms of value, on the basis of which an approximate chronelogy of the 
early Iberian Monarchy can be established. An attempt at a further Precision bh necently. 
made by P. Ingoroqva in ‘ Jvel-k‘art‘uli matiane “Mok ‘c‘eva K ‘art‘lisa” a antikuri xanis 
Iberiis mep‘et‘a sia,’ SMM 11 (1941) 294-299; for a criticism, see II Appendix en EIT/IIt 
n. 54. The male posterity of Pharnabazus became, according to this tradition, extinct 
with his son Sauromaces (Saurmag), and the throne passed to the latter’s cousin by marriage, 
son-in-law, and adopted son Mirvan I. He was an Iranian and his family is known as the 
Nebrot‘ian Dynasty: Leont.Mrov. 27-30, 33-35, cf. 63. The name means one race of Nei 
rod,’ by which term the Iranians as a people were occasionally designated = early Georgian 
literature: cf. Leont. Mrov. 10, 12. It is not altogether devoid of possibility that Mian 
may have been an Orontid or a Mihranid: ITT/II § 10; infra n. 105. This new dynasty, which 
may be called ‘Second Pharnabazid,’ was momentarily replaced by a branch of the Ar- 


‘menian royal house, related to it, in turn, through a woman, Mirvan’s daughter: Leont. 


Mrov. 28-30. This occurred sometime in the mid-second century B.C., i.e., when ESE 
was under Artaxiad rule. The Iberian historical tradition offers an indirect yet unmistaka- 
ble, support to this when describing these Armenian Kings of Iberia as PTSaciGs (Argakun: 
Leont. Mrov. 33 etc.), for this is exactly how the Armenian historical tradition regards ee 
Artaxiads: supra n. 85; infra atn.174. Accordingly, the royal name of Ansaces (A reak), gi- 
ven to two Kings of Iberia — one of them a Nemrodid, but son of an ates princess 
— (Leont.Mrov. 28-30, 33-35; Roy.List I 49 [Arsok, Arsuk]) and also to a King of sla 
(Leont.Mrov. 28), is an obvious error for Artaxias (Ariasés), the King of ruignie in 
question being, clearly, Artaxias I. Finally, the momentarily restored Nemrodids were 
followed by the Third Pharnabazid Dynasty, which is said to have been oe West Georgian 
origin and to have been descended from a sister of Pharnabazus, and which had no other 


- name than P‘arnavazian: Leont.Mrov. 55-57. 


104 Seleucid suzerainty over the early Iberian Monarchy is unequivocally admitted by 
Leont.Mrov. 23, 25, 28, cf. 19. There seems to be no direct confirmation of this in me eae 
ces of Seleucid history. But, as stated above, Seleucid control of Armenia must of Bistorica 
necessity have implied, at least claims to, a control of Iberia and Albania. Possibly, as 
later in the case of the Caliphate, the Seleucid overlords regarded all the three countries as 
just Armenia. At all events, the Pharnabazid expansion over Armenian territories (V § 5,7) 
must have proved useful to, if not been actually prompted by, the Seleucids, as they atrempts 
ed to control the Armenian Orontids. Albanian archaeological evidence may confirm the 
explicit statements of the Iberian historical tradition regarding the extension of peleucie 
suzerainty north of Armenia: cf. Trever, O¢.po.ist.Alb. 54-60. At any rate, the project of 
Seleucus I to dig a canal between the Caspian and the Euxine (Pliny 6.12.31), as well as the 
Caspian expedition of his and Antiochus I’s admiral Patrocles, in B8oiaee BG couiene 2.1.2- 
7; Pliny 2.67.167-168; 6.21.58) seem further to corroborate the Iberian tradition. The fact 
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While Iberia was part of the Artaxiad dynastic complex, the West Georgian 
State of Colchis shared the fate of Lesser Armenia by becoming, except for a 
brief moment of independence at the end of the first century B.C., included 
in the Pontic Monarchy. East of Iberia and oriented towards Iran and the 
Caspian, lay Albania, which first appeared as a kingdom among the vassals of 
Tigranes the Great. Together with Armenia, the three countries north of it, 
became implicated in the Mithridatic wars and were made to feel the superior: 


might of the Roman arms. After the defeat of Tigranes, King Oroezes of Albania 
submitted, in the Winter of 66 B.C., to Pompey and to Roman control — though 
Pompey was obliged to return thither in 65 and, in connexion with his abortive 
Saspian expedition, in 64; in the Spring of 65, King Artoces of Iberia was 
constrained to follow suit; and, in 64, Pompey set up a new king in Colchis, 
ristarchus, a client, also, of Rome. These were the first Georgio-Albanian 
uridical contacts with Rome. Thus, in the years 66-64 B.C., the whole of 
ucasia entered the orbit of the nascent pax romana. 

In the second century, the extinction of the (female) Pharnabazids brought 
branch of the Armenian Arsacids to the throne of Iberia. An Arsacid line 
vas established about the same time in Albania. And so, except for Colchis 
which had become, like Lesser Armenia, a Roman province in the second 
ialf of the first century — Caucasia was now, in the spirit of the Peace of 
thandeia, at once under the political aegis of Rome and, by becoming som- 
hing like an appanage for the cadets of the imperial Arsacids, under the 
astic aegis of Iran. In the fourth century, the Iberian Crown was to pass 
ugh inheritance to a new dynasty, the Iranian Mihranids, known as 
osroids in Iberia, whose accession coincided with the conversion of the 
ountry to the Christian faith. 


of Seleucid suzerainty, and in general that of the passing of the imperial control of Hither : 
Asia from the Achaemenids to the Macedonians, must have implied the presence, or at’: 
least the appearance, of Macedonian troops not only in Armenia, but also in Iberia and Al 
bania. It is thus that Strabo (11.14.9) preserved the memory of an expedition sent b 
Alexander under the command of Menon, to Syspiritis or Sper on the confines of Iberia in 
search for its gold mines (for which see also 11.2.19): Méradda o’ép Lev tH Lvorieltd 
Eott yovood uatda ta Kdfadda, ép’ & Mévova éneupev “Adééavdgoc PETA OTOATLMTOY 
dvnyOn [avneéOn, dvedeiy6n, EdeixOn, dvedhyOn, anhyyOn?] 8 ind ctadv Eyywmoiwy. Sys 
Piritis xata ta KdBadsAa = Sper: Adontz, Hist. @’Arm. 322 n. 2. This and similar 
other manifestations of Macedonian power must lie at the basis of the tradition of Ale- 
xander’s conquest of Iberia and Albania, as found in Pliny (4.10.39) : “Haec est Macedonia 
terrarum imperio potita quondam, haec Asiam, Armeniam, Hiberiam, Albaniam, Cappa- 
dociam, Syriam, Aegyptum, Taurum, Caucasum transgressa...’ This is repeated by C. 
Jul. Solinus (9.19), according to whom Alexander subjugated ‘Asiam, Armeniam, Hi- 
beriam, Albaniam... Taurum Caucasumque transgressus est.’ This tradition, moreover, 
has been preserved, quite independently, in Iberian historical writings, notably, in Leont. 
Mrov. and in the Prim. Hist. Iber. It is, obviously, only for the sake of the greater 
glory of Pompey that, when speaking of his victory over the King of Iberia, Plutarch 
asserts: odte yag Mido otte Hégoatc oannovoay “IBnosc, duépuyov 6&8 xal thy Maxe- 
ddvwv adoxyv: Pompeius 34.5. This is taken au pied de la lettre by Treidler, Iberia 
1905. Early Iberian history, prior to the fourth century, testifies, as is clear from Leont. 
Mrov., to the preponderant role of Armenia in Iberian affairs; and, what is more, there 
are explicit admissions of the suzerainty of the Armenian monarchs over the Iberian: 
Leont. Mrov. 44,49,63. This throws a new light on the text of Plutarch (Lucullus 26.4). 
concerning Tigranes the Great of Armenia’s preparations to meet the invasion of Lucullus: 
in 69: émet dé navotgatid perv adte [scil. Tigranes] ovvidbov "Aouévior nal Poedunvol,. 
mavotgatia dé Mijdovcg xai “AdiaBnvodve dyortec of Baotheig naghoav, huov dé moAdol 
Bev ano the év Bapviduu Galdooncs *AgaBec, modhoi dé dnd thc Kaontac "AABavol xa 
"TBnees “AABavoic noocotx0dtec, obx Ghiyot 6& tév nEgi tov *AodEny venouevwyv dBac 
Aevtot ydoite ual ddgots sEvobévtec dz7vtnoav... Manandyan, in Tigran 112, interprete 
this text as implying that those who came out of amity (ydortt) were the vassals of the: 
Great King, while those attracted by gifts were his mercenaries. Trever, 89-90, think 
that the Arabs and the kingless nomads along the Araxes belonged to the second category,’ 
but refuses to consider the first as that of vassals, because the word ydoute ‘applies to: 
the Iberians, Albanians, and Atropatenians — independent peoples.’ But the Atropa 
tenians (as Trever herself recognizes, 88) were in fact vassals of Tigranes (also: Debevoise 
Parthia 51; Grousset, Histoire 87) as were, on their own admission, the Iberians. T 
rather disposes of Trever’s objection to Manadyan’s interpretation of Plutarch, whict 
is thus corroborated by the Iberian evidence. 


he last King of Iberia of the Third Pharnabazid Dynasty, Amazaspes II, was replaced 
sister’s son, Rev, son of the King of Armenia: Leont.Mrov. 57-58. This event took 
: sometime in the eighties of the second century: cf. A. Gugushvili, ‘The Chronological 
alogical Table of the Kings of Georgia,’ G 1/2-3 (1936) 112. The period was oneof 
at confusion for Armenia, with the throne wrested from one another by several claimants. 
us, in A.D. 140-c.185, that throne was occupied by the Roman candidate, Sohaemus, a 
nee of the House of Emesa, who was, however, related to the Arsacids; this reign was in- 
rupted in A.D. 160-163 by that of the Iranian candidate, the Arsacid Aurelius Pacorus: 
dourian, Arm.u.Rom 111-116; Grousset, Histoire 111-113; Debevoise, Parthia 249, 252- 
The name of Rev’s grandson, Bakur (Pacorus) suggests that his connexion was with 
Arsacids rather than with the Emesan dynasty. The Iberian Arsacids became extinct 
the fourth century, when the Crown of Iberia passed, with the hand of the last Arsacid 
rincess. Abegura, to Mirian III, subsequently St Mirian, the first Christian King of Iberia: 
nt. Mrov. 60-71. The dynasty which he thus founded was called the Ghosroid = Xosro- 
; or Xuasro(v)an: Leont.Mrov. 64, 136; Mart. Aré‘il 247; Chron:Iber. 250; Hist. David III 
n actual fact — and their claim to be descended from the Sassanids, for all its falsity, 
-an additional witness to this — the Chosroids were a branch of the Iranian Mihranids, 
f the Seven Great Houses of the Iranian empire: II § 11, § 25.1; cf. O. von Wesendonk, 
‘ eorgischen Geschichte,’ K 21 (1927) 125-134. Traditionally, St Mirian is not called 
Third, yet the name of two Iranian sovereigns of Iberia of the Second Pharnabazid 
odid) Dynasty (supra n. 103), which in some MSS is given as Mirvan — and this 
een accepted in Georgian historiography (cf. Gugushvili 112) — is given in other MSS 
Mirian: cf. Leont.Mrov. 28 (lines 3, 5, 8: notes). At the same time, St Mirian, whose name 
n-obvious adaptation of Mihran, is given by Amm. Marcell., 21.6.8, the name of Meri- 
s, ie., Mirvan. This establishes the equation: Mihran/Mirian/Mirvan and justifies 
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Culturally speaking, Armenia and Iberia passed — and this illustrates their 
vacillation between their neighbours, west and east, — through several phases: 
first, that of Achaemenian ‘Iranianism’; then that of Hellenism, coincident 
with the Orontid and Artaxiad periods in the former kingdom and with the 
Pharnabazid period in the latter; then the Parthian phase of renewed ‘ Ira- 
nianism,’ which began with the accession of the Arsacids to the Caucasian 
thrones and was marked by the dual control of Rome and Iran; and finally, 
with the Arsacids still on the throne of Armenia, the Christian phase. It 
was only in these two countries that, during the Parthian phase, the two im- 
perial neighbours reached an equipoise. This equilibrium was fruitful in the 
sphere of cultural relations; but, for all the occasional destructive outbrusts 
of rival expansionism, it was not altogether unprofitable in the field of political 
relations as well: it proved to be the guarantee of a pedurable autonomous 
existence for both Armenia and Iberia, since each rival empire would rather 
see them free than belonging to the other. In this they differed from the 
outlying lands of Lesser Armenia, Colchis, and Albania. Though Albania 
indeed kept its monarchy well into the Christian phase, its fate parallels that 
of the other two. Exactly as Lesser Armenia and Colchis became too much 
parts of the Roman Empire, so Albania was to tend to become too much a 
part of the world of Iran. Moreover, the historical traditions of Albania and 
West Georgia have kept no memories of the pre-Christian history of these two 
eccentric regions. To learn their past, one must rely on the sporadic light 
shed upon them by the historical tradition of their more articulate central- 
Caucasian neighbours and on the obiéer dicta of foreign sources. In this, Al- 
bania stands in the same relation to Armenia, whose cultural, ethnical, and 
political influence rivalled that of Iran, as West Georgia to Iberia, which was 
the historical nucleus of the Georgian nation preserving its continuity and 
historical memory. 7 , 

11. It would seem natural to seek the beginnings of Georgian social history 
in Colchis, the earliest Georgian political formation. But the dearth of histor- 
ical material makes it impossible to reconstruct Colchian history in any 


the ‘Third’ as the ordinal of the first Christian King. All this, moreover, raises the question 
of whether the Nimrodids were not an earlier ramification of the Mihranids, whose origin, 
like that of the rest of the Seven, ‘remonte probablement au dela méme de la monarchie des 
Achéménides’: Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 21 n. 4. — To the Albanian throne, the Arsacids 
came as early as the second half of the first century, i.e., soon after the accession of Tiridates 
I to the throne of Armenia and possibly. owing to the efforts of the Great King Vologases I: 
Trever, O¢.po ist.Alb. 145; A. Krymskij, ‘Stranicy iz istorii Severnogo ili Kavkazskogo Azer- 
bejdzana (Klassi¢eskoj Albanii),’ Sergeju Feodoroviéu OVdenburgu. Sbornik statej (Lenin- 


grad 1934) 294. The older royal house of Arangahik nevertheless continued to exist as a 
princely family: II § 27.1. 
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detail. So far as the early social development of the country is concerned, 
Strabo (+ c. A. D. 25), writing, most probably, in the last decade of the a 
century B.C., is our only source, though indeed one that has the advantage o 

first-hand acquaintance with the subject. According to him, after the myth- 
ological times, that is, obviously, after the pre-Colchian period, the country was 
ruled by a line of kings, but it was at the same time divided into ounntov- 
yioi 6 or regions govened by oxnmtovyor. In another passage relative to 
the highland peoples north of Colchis, Strabo explains that personages es 
designated were dynasts who were subordinate to the higher authority Oo 

kings.’ The annexation of Colchis by Mithridates the Great meant little a 
than the replacement of the local king by a Pontic representative ; the loca 


dynastic aristocracy survived all the changes occurring on the super-dynastic 


level.1°8 Strabo is also our earliest informant about Albania; and his ence 
completes what he has to tell about Colchis. Albania appears to have oe es 
youngest Caucasian polity, so that the process of its growth from tribe to 
nation remained within human memory, and Strabo recorded it. Whereas 
Albania was previously ruled by an oligarchy of kings ai he writes — or, In 
other words, by the dynasts of its twenty-six tribes, now it is ruled by but one 
king, supreme over all these tribes.°° The process so briefly described i oe 
logous to that which produced the polity of Uren and which mus : ob 
produced the Colchian system of king and ‘sceptuchs. This passage nee ae 

be taken, however, to imply the destruction of i Albanian dynastic aristo- 
cracy by the super-dynastic Crown, but merely its reduction to a ee 
position, for this class was to play a great role in subsequent Albanian his- 


tory. 


106 11.2.18: Td wav yao malady Sony éxipdverar gaxev 7) yooa abet. alae of po- 
Gor, thy *Idcovos otgateiay aivittouevor mooeAbdvtos MEXOL xal Myéias, étt O& et 
ee tiv Deigov. peta 6& tabta diadeEdpevot Bactheic sic ounnrovyiacs Sinenmevny 
dyovtes THY yHoav péows éengattor. a aes 
‘07 11 ne Avvactevorvtat 68 ai odtor tnd thHv xahovpEevwv OUNTTOVZOY * HAL seas 
dé odtot tnd Tuedvvotc 7} PactAedolv ciow. It is difficult to see why Feinach) Mithri a 
77. should have thought that there were no kings above the ‘sceptuchs’ in Colchis. Foi 
> 
a | 162. 
the ‘sceptuchs’, see supra n. 8 ; infra n. Soe ; a | 
108 11,2.18. Asenbévroc 6& éxi moAd Mibgiddtov tot Evndtogoc, eis éusivor 7 IE 
ovéotn * enéumeto O'det tic THY plthwy Bragyos xai dtoxntys tis Yweac. TovTwMY ss ny . 
4 , { 
Moagéorns, 6 tis untedc Hu@y Ostog Me0¢ Mateos. — For the houses of the dyna 
II § 26. 
aristocracy of West Georgia, see — oe ate hed ; | 
109 11.4.6. Arapégovor dé xai of Bactdeic® vuvi pev ov éElc dndviay doxet, mdtego 
68 nat xab? éxdotny pl@ttay idig éBactlevovto Exaoctor. yAdttat 6 siciv é€ wat etxoo 
3 ~ A} A 3 2 la A iAAjAovG. 
abtoic dia tO py Eedemipixtoy meOC a bee . 
110 For the early history of Albania, see Trever, O¢.po.ist.Alb. 41-177. And for the dynasti 
aristocracy of that country, see II § 27. 
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The Kingdom of Iberia was of a more ancient foundation than that of Alba- 
nia and it remained an autonomous polity when Colchis had ceased to be one. 
Therefore, Strabo does not remember how it has arisen, as he does in 
the case of Albania; he can, on the other hand, give a detailed picture of the 
Iberian social and political structure, which he does not give in the case of 
Colchis and Albania, or, for that matter, of Armenia.™! And _ this picture 
tallies well with the Iberian historical tradition. The historical memory 
preserved in the Iberian historical writings reaches back to the beginnings 
of the Iberian polity and enables the historian to trace its evolution from the 
tribal conditions with a greater precision than is possible in the case of Ar- 
menia. The beginnings of the process are, of course, more recent here, and 
thus closer to the earliest memories of the people, and the process itself is less 
affected by outside interference than in Armenia. The tradition, to be sure, 
is enshrined in writings which are posterior in time to the events described, 
but its basic trustworthiness is borne out by the parallels offered by the social 
and political development of Armenia, Colchis, and Albania, as well as by the 
evidence of foreign sources. In collating these several testimonies a clear 
picture of the genesis of the Iberian society and polity can be obtained. 

The evolution from the patriarch to the dynast among the proto-Caucasians 
of the Isthmus and the proto-Georgians must have been achieved at different 
epochs. It has already been seen!!2 that archaeological data reveal the existence 
of a dynastic aristocracy among the former as early as the middle of the se- 
cond millennium B. C.; and of this, the memories of the theophanic dynasty 
of Aea are another indication. Whatever Urartian enclaves there were must 
have had a social structure similar to, and in sections a part of, that of the 
Urartian Monarchy. As for the proto-Georgians, it can be seen from Xenoph- 
on that among some. of them, the Mossynoecians for instance, that evolution 
had taken place before his day.“8 Others, like the Colchians, Moschians, and 
Tibarenians, had had a highly developed political and social existence already 
in the second millennium B. C.44 Constrained by outside forces to migrate 
en masse — as people-states — to Caucasia, they may have escaped the revo- 
lutionary upheaval of the Heroic Age,"5 yet, on the other hand, the two last- 
named peoples appear, from Xenophon’s account of their barbarous conditions, 
to have regressed considerably. The K‘art*‘velians, too, may well have been 
in a rather primitive state when settling in the Ponto-Caspian Isthmus. 


111 41.14 (on Armenia). For Iberia, see infra n. 127. 
2 At n. 41. 

3° Supra at n. 75. 

114 Supra at nn. 50-53. 

U5 Supra n. 7. 
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The coming of the proto-Georgians, no less than that of the Phrygians, may 
indeed have entailed struggle and the overthrow of old élites™*®; nevertheless 
there are reasons to think that the latter in a large measure survived in the 
new circumstances, exactly as, let us say, elements of the Aegean aristocracy 
survived in the ruling class of Homeric Greece." At all events, it is clear from 
what evidence there is that the evolution in question, the crystallization of a 
dynastic aristocracy, had taken place among the East Georgians before the 
Achaemenian empire fell, because that event found them completing the 
stage, which is consequent on that evolution, of the formation of a neuerative 
system through the subdual of the dynasts by one of them, and then effecting 
the transformation of that system into the Iberian Monarchy. 

The historical tradition of East Georgia, as we now have it, is embodied in 
two works: the eighth-century History of the Kings of Iberia of Leontius, 
Bishop of Ruisi (Mroveli), and the Conversion of Iberia, a compilation of the 
seventh century, together with the accompanying Primary History of Iberia 
and Royal Lists.“® What this tradition has to tell about the beginnings of 
Iberian social and political history can be reduced to the following seven 
points. (1) Immigration of the last proto-Georgian incomers, the K‘art‘velians, 
to Caucasia 4. (2) Emergence of the dynastic aristocracy of the K‘art'losids 
claiming common descent from the eponymous deity of the Iberians-K‘art*‘ve- 
lians, K‘art‘los, through his sons, each the eponym of one of the tribal-territo- 


6 Though there are really no indications for supposing the early Iberians to have been, 
like the proto-Armenians, an army-people superimposed upon the subjugated autochthon 
(cf. supra at n. 73), as does Manandyan, O torgovle 17, the element of conquest must never- 
theless have indeed played a certain role in the formation of the Georgian, as in that of any 
other, nation; cf. infra n. 136. This element, modern Georgian historiography rather tends 
to understate; cf. Javaxisvili, K‘art‘.er.ist.; K‘art‘uli samart‘lis istoria I (Tiflis 1928); 
Gosudarstvennyj stroj drevnej Gruzii i drevnej Armenii (St. Petersburg 1905); Allen, History 
221-227. The following statement of Brosset can not be taken without further qualification: 
‘En Géorgie, comme dans tous les pays de l’Europe jusqu’au x1xé siécle, le féodalisme floris- 
sait depuis les temps les plus reculés, non, il est vrai, par le droit de la guerre, de la conquéte, 
de la force brutale, mais comme une dérivation de l’état patriarcal, de la construction de 
la famille naturelle, de l’agrégation sociale, puis de la variété et de l’inégalité des facultés 
et de l’intelligence’ (Introduction a Il’Histoire de la Géorgie [St. Petersburg 1858] PxEV): 
Karst, Corpus juris 1/2/1 251-254, quite correctly sees the combination of the basic tribal 
evolution with an element of conquest, but fails to discern by whom that conquest could 
have been effected and so, according to the familiar cliché (supra n. 61) suggests ‘une an- 
cienne invasion ou immigration ario-méde’ (253, but cf. 241). 

117 Cf. Rostovtzeff, Hist. Anc. World 184. 

8 See Introd. at nn. 48, 49, 50. . 

19 Leont. Mrov. 3-8; Prim. Hist. Iber. 49 (for the divergence between the two versions, 
see infra n. 124). 
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rial divisions of Iberia. (3) Rise to the position of primacy among the othe 
dynasts of the house of the Dynasts of Armazi-Mts‘khet‘a, who deduced thei 
descent from K‘art‘los’s eldest son Mts‘khet‘os and bore, as an archaic vestig 
of the patriarchal past, the title of mamasazlisi (‘father of the house’); simul. 


taneous rise of the city-state of Mts‘khet‘a to the position of metropolis 
mong the other Iberian cities.1#1 (4) Achaemenid suzerainty over this dynastic 
federation.!22 (5) Advent of Alexander the Great and his apocryphal invasion 
of Iberia.122 (6) Formation of the Iberian Monarchy, following the liberation 
the country from Macedonian rule, by Pharnabazus of the House of Mts‘- 
khet‘a, who became thereupon, under Seleucid suzerainty, King of All Iberia.1%4 


120 Leont. Mrov. 8-11. The name ‘K‘art‘losid’ (K‘art‘los[ijan) is also found ibid. 13, 18. 
24, etc. (The Greek endings of the ethnarchal names reflect the Graecism of early Georgian 
literature: cf. my Med.Georg.Hist.Lit. 167 n. 14 [= 168]). — Like the Homeric Basileid: 
(cf., e.g., Bury, Hist. of Greece 55; Jessen, Basileus 56), the Iberian K‘art‘losids claimed 
divine descent. In the latter case, this descent was deduced from K‘art‘los, the divinized 
eponym of the people. In national literature, however, formed as it was under Christian 
auspices, the character of gods or demi-gods once attributed to that eponym and his family 
was changed to that of heroic giants (gmir: Leont.Mrov. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9) — possibly under 
the influence of Gen. 6.4 — and K‘art‘los himself was attached genealogically — following 
in this the example set by the Armenians in dealing with their own eponym — to the tabula 
populorum of Genesis, by being made a son of Thogorma. This was another lucky guess 
(supra n. 49), for Til-garimmu had been a city on the territory precisely of Tabal, whence 
the Tibareni-Iberians had originated. Thogorma, too, was represented as a giant: Leont. 
Mrov. 4. Certain revealing details were nevertheless left unaltered. According to Leont. 
Mrov., 8-10, 11, K‘art‘los raised a fortress upon a mountain, at the confluence of Cyrus and 
Aragus or Aragvi rivers, and both the fortress and the mountain received thereupon the 
founder’s name, as K‘art‘li (which is the same word as that for the whole of Iberia: supra 
at n. 58); and it was there that he was buried. His tomb, then, became the centre of an 
ancestor-cult and was, also, connected with an astral cult. The latter is believed by some 
specialists to have been peculiar to the proto-Caucasian autochthons; and that of K‘art‘los, 
to the proto-Georgian incomers. The cult of K‘art‘los, like his name, may, on the other 
hand, have been connected with the chief Urartian god Haldi. The conjunction of an astral 
religion and ancestor-worship with the eponym of the nation is observable also in ancient 
Armenia. For all this, see L. Melikset-Bekov, Armazni (Tiflis 1938) 19-21; Marr, ‘Astrono- 
miéeskie i étniteskie znacéenija dvux plemennyx nazvanij Armjan,’ ZVO 25 (1922); Karst, 
Mythologie 101-102, 244-251; infra n. 168. In the Iberian tradition, moreover, K‘art‘los 
is represented as a younger brother of Haos, i.e., Hayk, the eponym of the Armenians (cf. 
supra n. 84); and, as will be seen (infra at n. 168), in the Armenian historical tradition also, 
despite the genealogical attachment to Thogorma, there are abundant traces of the divine 
origin claimed by the Armenian counterparts of the K‘art‘losids, the Haykids. The con- 
nexion of the fortress of K‘art‘li with the rise of the monarchy is discussed in the following 
note; here we are interested in the religious aspect of the problem. Later on, this fortress, 
became also the centre of the cult of Armaz, chief god of Georgian paganism, as well as of 
the cult of other deities, and came to be called Armaz(n)i; it thus became the holy city and 
the chief city-state of the nascent Ibrian polity: Leont.Mrov. 25; cf. Tseretheli, Elements 
41-42; Melikset-Bekov 22-24; infran. 151. Armaziwas, thus, a sacred mountain and a sacred 
fortress, the homonymous centre of the theophanic microcosm — the omphalos which is’ 
at once that centre and also a tomb and, as the axis mundi, a connecting link of the three 
cosmic spheres: cf. supra at n. 17. — The assertion of the Iberian historical tradition that. 
at the beginning the descendants of K‘art‘los spoke Armenian (Leont.Mrov. 16) may bea 
memory, if by Armenian the language of the Hayasa, or of the Urartians, be meant, of the 


the original Caucasian unity, for which see supra at n. 61. — See, for Thogorma, also. 
IIf£/I n. 100. | 


K‘art‘li-Armazi (for the name, see the preceeding note) was the fortress or city-state 
the dynasts who first began unifying the Iberians, hence probably its association with 
é ponym. It was, however, soon superseded in the role of the chief city of the expanding 
microcosm by the neighbouring city of Mc‘xet‘a, which recent archaeological evidence 
has shown to have been a populous settlement perhaps as early as already at the end of the 
third millennium B.C.: Ap‘ak‘ije ef al., Mcxeta vii (English text 275); Amiranagvili, Is?. 
gruz.isk. 84. This supersedure is explained by the historical tradition as a change of resi- 
dence on the part of the dynasty, but one may admit the alternative of a change of dy- 
asties. At all events, K‘art‘li-Armazi remained the holy city and necropolis of Iberia: cf. 
elikset-Bekov, Armazni 17-28; cf. Markwart, Skizzen 9-23. To the Graeco-Roman world 
orld the first capital of Iberia was known as “Aguolixy (Strabo 11.3.5), Harmastus (Pliny 
1.29), “Aguaxtixa (Ptolemy 5.10.2); also simply *Axgdzodic (Cassius Dio 37.1) — show- 
g, by the way, that it was also called Armazis-c‘ixe (‘Armaz-castle’) in Georgian — and 
‘second capital was known as MéotAnta (Ptolemy 5.10.2), Mecys0d (Agathias 2.22), and 
sO Negwvic (Neoris in Pliny 6.11.29: Markwart, Skizzen 17). — For the rise of the dynasty 
rmazi-Mc‘xet‘a to hegemony, see Leont.Mrov. 10-11. It was doubtless a projection 
ito. the past of the Crown’s point of view to assert, with our historian, that the dissensions 
cng the dynasts (¢‘avad is the term used: having originally the sense of princeps and later 
at of ‘prince’: infra n. 132) were a corruption of the previous subordination of all to the 
dest line of the posterity of K‘art‘los — a sort of monarchical Golden Age. For mamas- 
zl i, see infra n. 128. ; 

2 Leont.Mrov. 12-16. In accord with the Iranian national epic Xwdday-ndmag (from 
hich, on his own admission, he borrowed: Med.Georg.Hist.Lit. 166-167), Leontius knows 
the Achaemenids under the disguise of the mythical Kayanids. 

28. Leont.Mrov. 17-26; cf. supra n. 104. Alexander’s lieutenant in Iberia was Azon: 
eont. Mrov. 18ff. 

Leont.Mrov. 20-26. According to the Prim.Hist.Iber., 48-49, Azo (= Azon) was not 
Macedonian commander, but the first King of Iberia, son of the ‘King of Arian-K‘art'- 
who was brought, together with followers, to Iberia by Alexander; and Pharnabazus 
as-his successor. ‘Arian-K‘art‘li’ of this version refers presumably ot the region whence 
ie’ K‘art‘vels migrated to Iberia; and this migration is, accordingly, made contemporaneous 
ith Alexander’s conquests. The entire story is quite obviously a highly telescoped version 
the tradition recorded by Leontius. This, however, has not been noticed by modern 
eorgian historiography, and the information of the Prim. Hist. Iber. has been accepted in 
eference over the less foreshortened version; cf. BerjeniSvili, Ist. Gruzii 60-61 (where 
Azo[n]’ is even equated with Jason); Gugushvili, Table 109-110. The fact that the Prim. 
list. Iber. may have been compiled at an earlier date than Leontius’s History does not, of 
yurse, necessarily imply its greater trustworthiness when reporting the memory of such 
emote events. One very ancient memory, however, may well have been preserved by 
is source — unless it be a further lucky guess (supra nn. 49, 120) — when it refers to 
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(7) Pharnabazid establishment of the system of dukedoms.!#5 Before examinin 
the significance of this information, it is necessary to turn to the picture o 
the Iberian Monarchy as given by Strabo. 

Having commented on the great numbers of Iberian cities, some fortified 
and on the architectural excellence of their private and public edifices, as we. 
as on the similarity between Iberian civilization and that of the Armenian 
and of the Medes,126 Strabo proceeds to describe the social structure of Iberia 
There are, according to him, four social classes in that country: the first, fror 
which the kings are set up in accordance with genealogical seniority, and t 
which belongs also ‘the second after’ the king, who administers justice an 
commands the army; the second, that of the priests of Georgian paganism 
the third, of the warriors and landowners; and the fourth, of the people wh 
are royal servants and who minister to all things pertaining to livelihood 
Ownership, he adds, is held in common by every family, but it is the eldes 
member of it who administers the communal possessions.1?” / 

Strabo’s picture is one of a highly hierarchized polity and it indicates the 
social crystallization even at the non-dynastic levels must have been by the 
achieved in Iberia, no less, it would seem, than in Artaxiad Armenia, an 

undoubtedly under the influence of the same factors.” In the First Clas 


historians have tended to see solely the royal family.%® But ‘the second 
the king who] administers justice and commands the army’ belonged 
hat class ; and he was, as will be seen, none other than the High Constable 
beria, chief at once of the civil administration of the duchies and of their 
rmed forces, who was not of the royal house, but belonged to the nobiliary 
y, and in fact — from the Crown’s point of view at any rate — was its 
- Moreover, that a single family should have constituted one of the four 
sions of a nation, is not easy to concede. The First Class can only be indeed 
lass — the dynastic aristocracy of Iberia, including the super-dynastic 
age of the kings. In other words, Strabo here refers to those whom the 
an historical tradition denominates as the K‘art‘losids.“! The Georgian 


ja 406-409; cf. among modern scholars, Allen, History 244-245. Corporate ownership 
in part have influenced these opinions (supra n. 127), although in actual fact this kind 
wnership has no relation whatever to the degree of social crystallization, subsisting, as it 
Georgia well into modern times: Karst, Corpus juris 1/2/2 (Strasbourg 1937) 147-154, 

4; cf. Lang, The Last years of the Georgian Monarchy, 1658-1832 (New York 1957) 
a at n. 208. Nor need the prevalence of corporate ownership of gentilitial lands be 
ssarily taken to imply that private ownership was generally unknown (cf. Allen, History 
24); for indeed the two systems co- -existed in Georgia: D. Gvriti8vili, P‘eodaluri Sak‘- 

ssoc‘ialuri urt‘iertobis istoriidan (Tiflis 1955) 271-274; Lang 61-62. In this connexion 
‘Arian-K‘art‘li’ as the earlier homeland of the K‘art‘velians of Iberia. This name appea m mamasazlisi, which the historical tradition applies to the Dynasts of Armazi-Mc’- 
to be the same as the "Agdv7 of Ptolemy (5.6.18) and the Harrana of the Hittites, lying (Leont.Mrov. 11, 15, 16, 20, 22), was presumed to have belonged, still in the historical 
Lesser Armenia and close to Thogorma/Tegaramma/Til-garimmu in the land of Tabal: ch, to every head of family: Javaxi8vili, Gos. stroj 11-16. However, what sources there 
Adontz, Hist.d’Arm. 36-37; Tseretheli, Elements 50-54. The deities brought from Aria .not help to substantiate this claim; and some mediaeval and early modern uses of the 


K‘art'li, Gac'i and Gaim, may have been a version of Attis and Cybele: Tseretheli, loc. or village chiefs or town mayors: ibid. 11-16, 45) appear to have been mere examples 
Karst, Mythologie 116-120 — For Seleucid suzerainty, see supra n. 104. he degeneration of an ancient title. This term is a compound of mama (‘father’) and 


125 Infra at n. 143. he. genitive of saz/ (‘house’), and thus an equivalent. of the paterfamilias and the Ar- 
126 44.3.1, 3,5. tanutér (infra at n. 185). The term sa-xl (< *xal) appears related to the Sumerian 
127 41.3.6. Téttaga dé xai pévyn tv avOgdnwy oixst thy ydoav: év wey wat reodsrov settlement’): Tseretheli, ‘Das Sumerische und das Georgische, "BK 32-33 (1959) 84. The 
8 06 tovc Bacthéas xabstotdo., xat’ ayytotelav te xal HAtelav tov soeoputatoy, 6 ivalence of mamasazilisi and tanutér, as Javaxigvili himself admits (Gos. stroj 51, 100- 
detvtepos Sixarodotei xai oteatnAatet* devtegov dé TO THY isoéwv, ob éExtpmedodytat x 106-107, 121-128, 136-137), was not only etymological, but also functional. As with 
THY mods todo dudgouce Sixaiwy* teitov 68 tO TOY oTEaTEvouévwmy xal yewoyotrtw enian equivalent (and another, nahapet: infra at n. 185) the use of the term in histor- 
rétagtov 6&8 T6 THY Aady, of Bacthixol dobAoi siot xai advta dtaxovobytat ta moos TOY imes was somewhat archaistic and, whatever may have been its pre-historic, tribal 
Biov. xowal & eiolv adroic ai utijoeis xara ovyyéverar, doxer dé xal tamseder Exdotyy f which we have no record, decidedly princely. In the same way, the term sazl has, 
moeoPvtatos. all the instances adduced by javaxisvili (Gos. stroj 31-33), the significance of ‘domain’ 
Strabo mentions in the same breath as the Iberians also some highland tribes north ol hus is the equivalent of the Armenian fun (infra at n. 185). See also Karst, Corpus 
them undoubtedly vassals of the Iberian Monarchy, who are, according to him, more n 2/1 75 n.3, 76 n.2. 
merous than the former and, unlike them, similar to the Scythians and the Sarmatia Javaxisvili, Gos. stroj 9; Allen, History 222. 
Strabo 11.3.3. This made Adontz think these tribes to have also been Iberians and equat Karst, Corpus juris 1/2/1 204, 237-240, 244-249, 251-254. — The Georgian word for 
them with Strabo’s Third Class: Armenija 407 n. 1. Adontz is also in error when he presti 4g’ is mep‘e/meup‘e, formed from the prefix of agent me- and (u)p‘e< *p‘el/p'al = up‘al 
mes the Iberians of that time to have been less advanced than the Armenians (Aspect? 141) rd’): Marr and M. Briére, La langue géorgienne (Paris 1931) 685. The second element is, ac- 
because the former had communal ownership; actually, in Armenia, too, property was hel ding to Tseretheli, related to the Sumerian bal (‘rule, ’ ‘reign,’ ‘ruler’): Sumer. u. Georg. 81. 
communally by a family: infra at n. 208. : 1 The eighteenth-century Georgian scholar Prince Vaxu8t (natural son of King Vaxtang 
128 Older historians taught that the class formation in Iberia, and Georgia in general, be s preserved much interesting information on the social structure of early Georgia. 
came crystallized only at the time of Strabo or even later: Javaxi8vili, Gos. stroj 55; Adontz asserts that the princes (mf‘avarn) were descended from K‘art'los and honoured as such; 
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sources of the period subsequent to that of Strabo and to that remembered 
by the tradition, but antecedent to the floruit of Leontius of Ruisi, refer to. 
members of this class, exclusive of the royal family, by the terms mf‘ava 
and sep‘ecul (‘royal child’)? and show them as ruling, like their Armenian 
counterparts, over cantons that had undoubtedly been territories of the tribes 
from the chiefs of which they were descended.!8 The second term, by the way 


is particularly suggestive. However, it is clear that, when these sources were 
composed, a distinction had come to be made between these reduced dynasts 
nd the super-dynastic holder of the Iberian Crown — the former had indeed 
een reduced, as it were, from the Albanian Baotdeic to the Colchian CUNT OO- 
4. As for the super-dynasts, Strabo’s assertion that the Kings of Iberia 
re set up CONGEEO)) may imply some kind of selection, but his statement 
hat-the ‘setting up’ concerned xaz’ dyytotelay te xal niiniay tov noeaBdtatovr 
ggests, on the other hand, a strict genealogical succession. The reference 
seniority ‘according to kinship and age’ would seem to indicate a fraternal, 
her than paternal, succession; but this is contradicted by both the Ibe- 
n historical tradition and some contemporary monuments, which all show 
‘Crown to have descended from father to son.14 

The Second Class, the pagan priesthood, does not concern us here, for it 
appeared with the Christianization of Iberia in the fourth century. The 
allelism it presents with other priestly castes of the Eastern Mediterranean 
unmistakable, and this, then, must be an additional argument for the defi- 
ive crystallization, by Strabo’s day, of Iberian society in all its stata, since 
ther three classes are spoken of by him in the same way as this obviously 
sed: caste.195 

e Third Class, of free warriors and landowners, seems to have evolved 
m two groups: the tribal army-people, or its ‘Heroic’ derivation, the war 
id, of the proto-Georgians, and, on the other hand, the crystallized lineages 
pay eads and lesser clan-chiefs.%° It is fully revealed in the earliest 


when of the royal family, they enjoyed a still greater consideration: Geogr. Descr. (Agcera 
samep‘osa Sak‘art‘velosa, ed. M. F. Brosset, Description géographique de la Géorgie par. le 
tsarévitch Wakhoucht [St. Petersburg 1842]) 12. Vaxu8t also mentions the submission ‘o 
the princes to the Dynast of Mc‘xet‘a: ibid. 6, 8. For the divine descent once claimed by. 
the K‘art'losids, see supra n. 120. The term K‘art‘ los{iJan, be it noted, had a general and 
a particular sense: it denoted (a) in an elevated style, the Iberians in general (Leont. Mrov. 
16), i.e., ‘the race of K‘art‘los,’ (cf. ‘the race of Nemrod’ as applied to the Iranians: supra 
n. 103); and (b) the dynasts descended from the divine eponym, the K‘art‘ losids par exc 
lence. This illustrates what has been said, supra at n. 24, about the concentration in kin 
ship, in the political phase of society, of the theophany diffused, in the tribal phase, i in u 
entire community. 

182 The earliest instances of the use of mt‘avar are in: the Mart. Susan 13(41); the Ma 
Eustace 3, 4 (47); and various biblical texts, as an equivalent of jyeudy, doyor, OMT 
cf. J. Molitor, Monumenta iberica antiquiora (Louvain 1956) 114. See also Karst, Corp! 
juris 1/2/1 204, 237-240, 244-249, 251-254. Like its later equivalent f‘avad, mt‘avar is deri 
ed from *t‘avel, t‘av (‘head’): Marr and Briére, Langue 636. According to Tseretheli, £* 
<*t‘x-av is related to the Sumerian sag (‘head,’ ‘chief’ ): Sumer. u. Georg. 95. In compoun 
words, mt‘avar renders dgyt- and -agyn¢: Marr and Briére 636, 629 [mf‘ avar-ebiskopos : 

‘archbishop’], 648 [mamat‘-mt‘avar = ‘patriarch’]; cf. the similar uses of the Arm. ~pe 
E. Benveniste, ‘Remarques sur les composés arménniens en -pet,’? HA 75/10-12 (1961) 63 
640. — The earliest use of sep‘ecul is in Mart.Eustace 3 (47); also in Ps.Moses 2.7 (105 
Sep‘e, the first part of the compound, is an adjectival formation parallel to the substantiy 
mep‘e (‘king’: supra n. 130): S. Jana8ia, K kritike Moiseja Xorenskogo, MSKI 6 (193: 
477-480. It is, accordingly, a purely Georgian word and one not connected (as affirmed’ b 
Marr, Javaxi&vili, Adontz, but denied by Hiibschmann) with the Armenian sepuh (infra a 
n. 186). The second part denotes ‘child.’ Ps. Moses, loc.cit., states that the term sep 
designated those who were descended from the first Kings of Iberia; this Janagia takes. 
pied de la lettre and, since he regards the First Class as the royal family only, holds’ th 
sep‘eculn to have been descendants of kings: op. cit. 475-503; in BIM 4/2 (1938) 178; 
Berjeni8vili, Ist. Gruzii 108. In the controversy between Jana¥ia and Kakabaje, whic 
went on in the pages of the BIM 4/2 163-186, the latter was quite correct in asserting tha 
the First Class was indeed a class and that sep‘ecul was an equivalent of mt‘avar (177-178 
but he made the mistake of thinking that aznaur was another equivalent of the same (cf. i 
at nn. 136, 137). The text of the Mart.Eustace has the following: ‘there rose the mt‘avarn 
of Iberia, and Samuel, Katholikos of Iberia, and Gregory, Mamasaxlisi of Iberia, and Arguse 
Vitaxa of Iberia, and the other sep‘eculni.’ The Katholikos (a prince of the Church), th 
Mamasaxlisi Gregory, and the Vitaxa ArguSa III were not of the royal house, but member 
of the princely class, hence at once mt‘avarn and sep‘eculn; for the Mamasaxlisi and th 
Vitaxa, see IV/II § 15; II § 10-11. 

183 Thus, the Mart. of the Nine Infants of Kola bears witness to the sovereign rights ex 


by the mf‘avarn in Iberian cantons: Karst, Corpus juris 1/2/1 248. The Princes of Kola 
t known to us from any Armenian sources, unlike some other dynasts of the Ibero-Ar- 
ian marchlands: cf. II § 25.7. 

e historical tradition in question is conveniently epitomized, in this respect, in Bros- 
t. de la Gé. II/2, Addition ix: ‘Tables généalogiques’ 612-622; cf. also Gugushvili, 
n.-Geneal.Table 112-113; Ingoroqva, Ju.kart’. matiane. Of the last two, the former 
oth the data of Leont.Mrov. and those of the Roy.List 1, II, as well as the results of 
searches of S. Gorgaje in ‘Carileba Sak‘art‘ velos istoriidan,’ AG 1 (1909); both seem 
gard the Roy. List, because found together with the Convers. Iber. -» aS a better source 
eont.Mrov. — For the system of succession in Caucasia, see infra at n. 207. 

Karst, Corpus juris I/2/1 238-239. There is actually no basis for speaking of a 
racy’ or domination by the slave-owning priestly caste in Hellenistic Iberia, as does 
jasia, in BIM 4/2 170-173; Sak‘art‘velo adrindeli p‘eodalizac‘iis gzaze (Tiflis 1937) 36-38. 
cing’ s theophanic position does not favour the theory of a priestly domination; and 
Ty does not appear to have flourished on any extensive scale in Caucasia: infra n. 142. 
or. the Albanian priesthood, see Strabo 11.4.7; and cf. Trever, O€.po ist.Alb. 150-157. 
CE. supra at nn. 72-73, 116. It is important to note that the Georgian word er means 
people’ and ‘army.’ It is connected by Tseretheli with the Sumerian eri (‘city,’ 
ibe’): Sumer.u.Georg. 84. In the earliest biblical translations this word corresponds to 
» Myhos, dxAot, zAHGoc; whereas its derivative erisagan (‘one of er’) is the equivalent 
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oprietors, as tenants or coloni, and had started on the way towards serf- 
om.’ 140 

It j is worth noting that there is no mention in Strabo of either merchants 
slaves. Undoubtedly the former were then overwhelmingly foreigners; 
nd this was to a great extent the situation in Georgia down to the end of her 
litical institutions.“ Partly for the same reason, but also because they stood 


extant Georgian monuments as the aznaur class. It is of course quite possible: 
that in Strabo’s time the Third Class, though crystallized as a free stratum: 
distinct from the half-free Fourth Class, had not, nevertheless, as yet acquired’ 
a distinctly nobiliary character. But in the Georgian monuments just mentioned: 
it already appears as a nobiliary body: an exact equivalent of the Armenia 
azat class. It is, thus, the class of small landowners and noble warriors, of 
squires and knights — the lower layer of the nobility that, together wit 
the higher nobility of the dynastic princes, survived in Georgia down to th 
twentieth century.’ The Iberian historical tradition traces the beginning 
of this class back to the earliest days of the Monarchy; and it notes its allianc 
with the Crown as directed against the K‘art‘losid dynasts.138 

The fourth Class, finally, was the people, urban population no less tha 
rural. *° The rural peasantry, obviously the largest group in Iberian society 
had, exactly as in Armenia, come by this time to depend on great lande 


0. avaxisvili, Gos. stroj 70-71; Allen, History 223; Karst, Corpus juris I/2/1 240; Ros- 
zell, Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonats (Leipzig 1910) 281; Soc.Econ.Hist. 
515:(n. 49); Jana8ia, in BIM 4/2 178; cf. the Armenian parallel infra at n. 222. The adjec- 
ve PaotAtxoi may indeed suggest that the Fourth Class so qualified was found only on the 
ands of the First Class, or even, to those who would equate the latter class with the royal 
ise, only on those of the king’s family (so, indeed, Javaxiévili, Adontz, Allen; cf. Kakabaje, 
BIM loc.cit.). But this is hardly credible, since, for one thing, the pagan priesthood and 
ples must surely have had their own peasants, as was the case in Albania (infra n. 142), 
|. So. also at least some of the Third Class. Now, if certain nobiliary characteristics be 
ceded to the latter group already at that epoch, or if it be asumed (with Karst 43 2) that 
esented the conquerors of old as distinct from the conquered and that, consequently, 
ifference between it and the Fourth Class was not merely one between the free and the 
ree (or half-free), then it may be conjectured that the Fourth Class itself contained both 
ee (farmers) and the unfree or half-free (coloni). This, at any rate, is indeed the situa- 
revealed in the earliest monuments of Georgian literature, like the Mart.Susan 17(43), 
nere the population of Iberia appears to be divided into nobles and non-nobles (uazno). 


of otgatimtyc: Molitor, Monumenta 105; ‘Altgeorgisches Glossar zu ausgewdhlten Bibeltexte: 
(Rome 1952) 61. Janagia and Kakabaje apply these terms to the Third Class: BIM 4 
177-178. Cf. infra n. 143. 

187 The earliest sources to mention aznaur are the Mart. Susan 2(35), 16(43), and biblic: 
texts in which it corresponds to zgdtog while its derivative has also the significance of ‘free 
dom’: Molitor, Monumenta 94. The first part of this compound word is the Armenian azn 


meaning ‘birth,’ ‘origin,’ etc., of which azaf, the Armenian equivalent of aznaur, is a cog: 
nate; its second part is the Georgian suffix of derivation -ur; it is, thus, essentially ‘one cial class, the term uazno must have denoted non-nobles rather than the unfree (cf. infra 
. If this was the case already in the days of Strabo, then Bactd:xoi SodAot must mean 


thing other than what these words at first glance seem to imply. To begin with, dodAoc 
not be taken as meaning only ‘slave.’ It can be a periphrasis for ‘subject,’ and it can 
ote. the serf: Thalheim, JodAot RE 5/2 1286. In this connexion, a certain caution is 
exercised when dealing with the terms applied by Graeco-Roman sources to the social 
olitical ppenonens of ans Eastern Ag orrencay: see on this matter, Manandyan, 


who is born,’ a gentilhomme, generosus, ingenuus. Both aznaur and azat (infra nn. 215, 260 
mean at once ‘noble’ and ‘free’ (Allen, History 224-227; Karst, Corpus juris I/2/1 204, 932 
and n.1,233, 239-241), i.e., edelfrei. This German equivalent has, of course, become very: 
restricted, owing to the disappearance of many of the Edelfreie (Hochfreie) before the rise 
and penetration into the German nobility of the servile ministeriales, which marked th 
Hohenstaufen period and for which see, e.g., J.W. Thompson, Feudal Germany (Chicago 
1928) 323-337. To call the edelfreie group Dynasten, as is sometimes done, is an unjustifiable 
exaggeration. Even though all of the surviving Edelfreie have, since the Middle Ages, beet sdannye po istorii P artil,’ VDI 1950/3 (33) 4 42 (much of this has to do, precisely, with the 
princified and form a restricted group even within the Germanic princely nobility, they ) s doddo¢ and servitium, as used of what in reality was the Parthian military retainer, 
began by being as distinct from the Fursten as were their Caucasian counterparts, the azat: , of the comitatus; — for a compromise: ‘personal servant,’ see Coulborn, Comp. Study of 
aznaur group, from the Caucasian dynastic Princes. 37 and n. 18). And then, as Javaxi&vili notes (loc.cit.), since the Fourth Class was 

138 Leont.Mrov., 25, paronomastically derives the aznaur group from the 1,000 ‘Roman ‘Gy Aady the expression Baotdixoi dotdot, which is predicated of it, simply cannot 
i.e., Macedonian, warriors of Azon, who passed to the side of King Pharnabazus. Under slaves.’ As a matter of fact, the juxtaposition of Aa@v and Baotlixol suggests the 
the latter’s successor, Leont. Mrov., 26-27, records an insurrection of the high nobility, from aothixot of the Hellenistic Near East, that is, the peasants settled on Crown lands 
which the Crown was saved through the loyalty of the aznaurn; the King, then, ‘brought Baothixn): cf. Rostovtzeff, Soc.Econ.Hist. 508f., 562; Kolonat 247ff., 258f., 263f., 
low the K‘art‘losids and honoured the aznaurni.’ This etymology led Javaxi&vili, Gos. str “Magie, Roman Rule II 1028 (n. 78). Accordingly, Strabo’s words can simply imply 
57, to assume that, consequently, the K‘art‘losids in this case were not the dynasts, but all eater dependence — greater subjection — of the Fourth Class, than in the case ofthe 
the Iberians, as opposed to the foreigners. nd 

189 The fact that Strabo says that the people ‘provided all things [necessary] for life’ (sup. ire First Class, since, in addition to being unprivileged subjects of the dynasts, the 
n. 127) need not perhaps imply that they were exclusively agriculturalists; some may well | eople were, in major part at least, also coloni. 
have been artisans. At any rate, Strabo does mention many urban centres in Iberia (11.3.1 3 Karst, Corpus juris 1/2/1 236; Lang Georg. Monarchy 10, 55; cf., for Armenia, infra 
and that must mean that there was an urban plebs as well. 
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beneath the society he describes, slaves are not mentioned in Strabo’s Iberia 7 
although slavery indeed existed in Hellenistic Caucasia.” 

It is in connexion with a tension between the Crown and the dynasts, and 
with the endeavour of the former to enhance its ascendancy over the latte 
that the institution of the dukedoms is to be studied. The office of erisfap 
(‘duke’) was instituted, according to the Iberian historical tradition, by the 
first King of Iberia, and patterned upon the Iranian model. That model must. 
have been either the Achaemenian and Seleucid satrap or the Seleucid stra 
tegus. There was, accordingly, a duke placed over each of the several provin 
ces or duchies (saerist‘[av]o) into which Iberia was divided, having under him 
generals (spasalarn) and heads of a thousand (af‘asist‘avn)™ ; all the dukes were 


; turn, subordinate to the spaspet or High Constable of Iberia, who was at 
he same time ex officio Duke of Inner Iberia. He appears to have been, quite 
nlike his Armenian counterpart, non-hereditary.“ The institution of the 


his office, see Javaxisvili, Gos. stroj 62-63, 67-70; K‘art*. samart‘l. ist. 40-63; Karst, Corpus 
) ris: 1/2/1 203, 204, 216-220; Marr and Briere, Langue 629. JavaxiSvili assumed that mtf‘a- 
was derived from eris-mt‘avar (Gos. stroj 68; cf. Allen, History 239), on the ground that 
former was found first: in the Life of St Serapion of Zarzma. Yet eris-mt‘avar, as has 
ust been seen, is found, along with mt‘avar, in the early biblical texts. The latter, moreover 
found in the two earliest works of Georgian literature, which do not know the former: su- 
n. 132. Finally, eris-mt‘avar must of semantic necessity be a dervative of mi‘avar, and 
ice versa. — According to the treatise on the Georgian institutions with which VaxuSt 
refaced his Geogr. Descr., the dukes administered justice, commanded the armed forces, 
and: collected the taxes in their duchies (10-12). The reference to the generals (spasalar, 
m QO. Pers. *spddd-sdalar, later sipdh-sdlar: Hibschmann, Grammatik 239) is interesting. 
text is vague, but it seems rather clear that it is question of generals, rather than a general, 
der each duke (Leont. Mrov. 25: BaA~M 540M gHobms300 J2999, 9QZO~@Md ~d 
Scog0m@oOd, gd6shobbs V35b5—~sG50 ~— SMsbobmd360 = ‘and under these dukes, he 
appointed, here and there, generals and heads of a thousand’). The presence of these under 
uke may suggest that, unlike the Armenian Princes that were each in command of his 
army, the princes of Iberia were deprived of such command in favour of the duke, who 
xercised it (in the principalities) through his generals. 
“Both the Iberian spaspet ane ne arnenen sparapet nF which, see rt § ie. 18, are 


142 Cf, Janaia, in BIM 4/2178. As Manandyan has shown about ancient Armenia 
and this must also apply to ancient Iberia — slavery was not found there on any scal 
of importance or in any way reminiscent of the scale of the Graeco- Roman world: infran. 222; 
Janagia, Sak‘art’. p‘eodal. gzaze 37. This, to be sure, clashes with those (e.g., Javaxitvili, 
K‘art.. samart‘l. ist. 198; Kakabaje and Janagia, in BIM 4/2 164-174) who, adverting t 
Marxian dogma, are fain to discover a ‘slave-owning society’ preceding a ‘feudal’ one. — Se 
also Strabo, 11.14.16 and 11.4.7, for the fegododAot in Armenia and Albania. Their exa 
status is now very much disputed: Trever, O¢.po ist.Alb. 152-154. Manandyan, Probl.o 
stroja 7f, 22, while admitting the existence of slaves, recognized in the hierodules ordina 
peasants, the equivalents of the Aaoi Baotdtxol; in this he is seconded by A. Boltunov 
‘Opisanie Iberii v “Geografii” Strabona,’ VDI 1947/4 157. Others, e.g., A. Perxanynan, 
cited by Trever, consider the hierodules to have been indeed slaves, while admitting the. 
existence also of a temple peasantry. Actually the hierodules in ancient Anatolia seem 
all to have been serfs rather than slaves: Hepding, ‘Hieroduloi,’ RE 8/2 1466. Although: 
slavery may have played a smaller role in Caucasia than in the Graeco-Roman world, the 
former, especially Pontic Georgia, contributed in the course of centuries to its existence 
in that world and in its Byzantine and Ottoman successors by supplying the material 
(war prisoners, serfs, etc.) for the East Mediterranean slave trade, from the epoch of the 
Greek cities on the Pontic coast (Polybius 4.38) to the nineteenth century: Allen, History 
982-288; Karst, Corpus juris 1/2/276; Lang, Georg. Monarchy 22, 69, 201. For the similar 
situation in Hellenistic Armenia, see Rostovtzeff, Soc. Econ.Hist. 782; cf. Danoff, Pont: 
Eux. 1151-1156. 

143 Leont. Mrov. 24-25 infra n. 159. — Erist‘av is one of the terms corresponding 
to oteatnydc in early biblical texts (Ezech. 23.12, 23; Luke 22.52; Acts 16.20, 22, 35, 38); 
other Georgian terms in these texts being spaspet (infra at n. 144.), mt‘avar, eris-mt‘av 
and various descriptive compounds. In the eighth-century Mart. Abo, erist‘av and eri 
mt‘avar are used interchangeably; the latter also translates the biblical deywy tod Aaod. 
(Acts 23.5). Both terms are derived from the genitive of er (‘people,’ ‘army’; cf. supra 
n. 136), the second element being in the one case é‘av (‘head’) and in the other mf‘avar 
(‘prince’); cf. supra n. 132. Erist‘av can be regarded as a functional and semantic equl- 
valent of Herzog, i.e., ‘duke,’ by which title mediaeval Western documents designate the 
Georgian erist‘avn (cf. my ‘The Fifteenth-Century Bagratids and the Institution of Collegial 
Sovereignty in Georgia,’ T 7 [1949-1951] 186 n. 99; infra n. 165), and possibly also of the 
Urartian ir-ta: Marr, Izbr. raboty 328, cf. 113; Melik‘i8vili, Urart. nadpisi 398 (irdi). For 


ewise derived: Javaxisvi8vili, Gos. ae 68-69; Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 63- 64; Christensen, 
n. Sass. 130-132; Adontz, Armenija 445; Hiibschmann, Grammatik 240. — For the in- 
ution of this office in Iberia, see Leont. Mrov. 24-25, who states that, ‘prince-like, he 
ministered all the dukes’ (mt‘avrobit’ ganagebdis govelt’a erist’avt‘a zeda); he is called 
ler of all the dukes’ (mp‘lobeli qovelt‘a erist* avt‘a) by JuanSer 185. Being thus comman- 
sr-in-chief of the army and at the head of the dukes, who as civil governors administered 
tice, the High Constable of Iberia was obviously Strabo’s ‘Second after the King’; and 
ntius’ text offers further support to this. Immediately before the above statement 
4-25), he says: da ese spaspeti igo gemdgomadve cinage mep‘isa. Now, Semdgomad is an 
dverb meaning ‘next,’ ‘thereafter,’ and also a preposition (requiring the genitive and the 
‘ive-accusative case) meaning ‘next to,’ ‘after,’ whereas -ve is an enclitic particle used 
‘emphasis and with the sense of ‘also,’ ‘even,’ ‘still;° Marr and Briére, Langue 625,630. 
the meaning of the above phrase can be: ‘and this High Constable was also/even/still 
t.(to) before [= in the presence of] the King.’ It is difficult to see what the two words, 
dgomadve and cinase (a preposition requiring the genitive case) are doing together here, 
one is tempted to suspect an omission or error somewhere here. Indeed, V has qov ladve 
tead of Semdgomadve. This word (though ending in -ve) simply means ‘entirely,’ ‘in 
ays,’ ‘always’ (cf. govelive = ncavta in Mat. 7.12: Molitor, Monumenta 106). Pos- 
both words were in the original phrase, and the similarity of their abbreviated 
ms in the ecclesiastical minuscules (cf. Leont. Mrov. 25 n. 1) made the copyists omit 
or the other. In this case, the original phrase may have been something like this: 
aba V3SK3gHO OY 9gdLEZrI5EZI, QO YAgsl»Q3d §obsdg Bggobs = ‘and this 
igh Constable was also [i.e., in addition to being Duke of Inner Iberia and spaspet] next 
nd always in the presence of, the King.’ At all events, JavaxiSvili was perplexed 
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This delegation of sovereignty claimed by the monarchical theory entailed 
e development of feudalistic features. It was no longer only the question of 
he upward movement of a dynasticist federation: the subordination of ‘ poly- 
enetic’ dynasts to a super-dynast, but also one of a downward movement: 
sharing by the Crown of its ‘monogenetic’ sovereignty with a social class.148 
sin Artaxiad Armenia, no doubt under the same éfatiste influences and 
robably simultaneously with it, Iberia now evolved that symbiosis of the 
\dalistic and the dynasticist régime which characterizes Caucasian society.149 
‘King of Iberia stood at the summit of the two orders, dynasticist and 
eudal, both as the super-dynast and as the theoretical sole source of sover- 
ignty. Next to him stood the High Constable-Duke of Inner Iberia, the 
Second after the King,’ as head of the feudal order in the realm. But since 
holders of the Iberian dukedoms appear to have been, as in Armenia, 
ecruited from the princely class, he must have headed, from the point of 
w of the Crown at all events, the dynasticist order as well.15° 


‘erist'avate’ manifested, like the Achaemenian satrapate, the endeavou 
of the Crown to supersede its congeners, the dynasts.!® In Iberia, however 
quite otherwise than in Iran, this attempt led not so much to a superse 
dure of the princes, who proved too powerful for the Crown to destroy, as to 
their reduction. In this way, some of the sub-kings were, as will be seen. 
converted into officers of the State entrusted with the control of others whose 
allods happened to be included in their duchies. This was, accordingly, largely 
an attempt to control by sanction what could not be abolished by force. But 
in this way, the Crown began to claim for itself alone the fullness of sovereignty 
and gradually to deprive of it, to ‘mediatize,’ the princes, while sharing it under 
the guise of delegation with only a few among them.™* In this endeavour the 
Crown appears to have received the support of the aznaur class, upon which 
the powers of the ‘erist‘avate’ seem to have reposed.!4” 


(Gos. stroj 68-69), in connexion with his belief that the First Class was solely the royal 
family (supra at n. 129), at finding what to him was a contradiction between Strabr 
counting the ‘Second after the King’ within that class, and that dignitary’s unmista 
able identity with the High Constable who was not of the royal house; the contradictio 
to be sure, does not exist in reality. Some modern authors like to see in the “Second 
after the King’ a brother or next of kin of the Iberian monarch: Karst, Corpus juris 1/2 
238; Allen, History 223; Berjeni&vili, Ist. Gruzii 74; Adontz, Armenija 407-408. The re 
son for this identification, for the support of which there is no direct evidence, seer 
to be an interpretation of Strabo on the royal succession which I do not believe to be co 
rect: infra at nn. 206-209; cf. supra at n. 134. Adontz, moreover, seems to have been stru 
by the fact that the Albanian army that encountered Pompey was commanded by the King 
brother (Plutarch, Pomp. 35): Armenija 409 n. 3. But this is obviously irrelevant. ‘Secon 
after the King’ was a usual enough way of entitling chief ministers: cf. Esther 13.3 
—— It is possible that the mediaeval title erist‘avt‘-erisf‘av (‘duke of dukes,’ i.e. +» ‘grei 
duke’) originally designated the High Constable (Javaxiivili, Gos. stroj 69); in this cas 
the compound in question must indeed have had at one time a definite administrative sign 
ficance (like the Armenian isxanac‘-igxan or the mep‘el’-mep‘e of the late- mediaev 
Georgian constitution: cf. Toumanoff, Fifteenth-Cent. Bagr. II), but in the mediaeval p 
riod the distinction between erist‘avt‘-erist‘av and erist‘av was inexistent, the one being 
mere epitheton ornans of the other. Thus, all attempts to differentiate between the two.i 
that period must fail, since holders of the same dukedoms are indifferently referred to b 
one or the other of the two terms; cf. Allen, History 238-242. — The non-hereditary chai 
acter of the office of High Constable of Iberia is apparent from Juanger 145. 

145 Cf. Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 110-111, 114, 184; Christensen, Iran Sass. 17. 

146 Every Armenian prince, on the other hand, was the duke of his dominions: infra ; 
nn. 187-189. This is another indication (cf. supra n. 143) that the Iberian Crown was rel; 
tively more powerful than the Armenian. 

147 The erist‘av appears indeed to have been the head of the er, i.e., the people-army 
his province (for this term, see supra hn. 136), which is another way of saying that he wa 
the head of the aznaurn of that province; and the Third Class, it will be recalled, makes it 
appearance in the Iberian historical tradition as loyal to the Crown and opposed to th 
dynasts: supra at n. 138. 


8-Cf. supra § 2. 

Cf. supra at n. 14. 

For Armenia, see infra at nn. 181-189. When even in Iran, with its powerful Crown, 
atrap was at first the former dynast (dahyupaitis) and the nobility monopolized the 
hi r administrative positions (Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 114-115, 184, 110-111; Christensen, 
ass. 19, 20, 25, 258-260), the weakish early Iberian Monarchy can hardly be expected 
have dared not to recruit most of its great officers from the dynastic aristocracy. To 
sure, the aims of the Crown went counter to the interests of that class, yet by resorting 
the principle of divide et impera, those aims could be achieved, or at least advanced, 
hout antagonizing that entire class and in fact with the cooperation of some of its mem- 
rs; The Crown, thus, might appoint lesser princes to the position of control over the 
eater ones, it might give out ducal fiefs to cadets of the princely houses, or it might win 
by such grants some of the more important princes. The best indication that the du- 
‘were recruited from among the princes is the fact that Strabo counts the ‘Second after 
King’ with the First Class. The Iberian historical tradition confirms this. Leont. Mrov., 
7, records the revolt against Pharnabazus’s successor which was organized by the dukes 
beria with the aim of becoming ‘independent as we have been at the beginning [i.e., orig- 
ly]’ (2d 309369M Axy|gh ModgZ0b4yQRd5~E, Z0MdSHGdS 3093960M 306g3ge@); the at- 
pt failed thanks to the rallying of the aznaurn round the Crown; the King, thereupon, 
eized Iberia and destroyed those who had rebelled against him, sparing some; and he 
‘ought low the K‘art‘losids and honoured the aznaurni.’ The reference to their former 
pendence of the Crown, of which there could have been no question for the dukes qua 
es, and the application to them of the term K‘art‘losid can leave no doubt as to their 
ing of the princely group. Here, at the outset, the Crown’s aims can be seen doomed to 
ustration. The polyhistor Vaxu8t states that the dukes were recruited among the princes 
the principal personages: Geogr. Descr. 12. It is evident, however, that not all of the 
es could be exclusively of the dynastic class, and Leont. Mrov., 47, 48, mentions two, 
instance (of Ojrxe and of Cholarzene or Klar jet‘i) who were of aznaur origin. 
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first century of our era, manifested themselves in the title of Great King.” 
he Artaxiads of Armenia had grounded their cosmocracy in their control 
yf the Caucasian oixovuévy and their victories over the heirs of the Achae- 
nids and of Alexander.%* The Iberian claims now had a similar basis. 
harasmanes I of Iberia, ally of Rome, invaded Armenia and captured the 
apital city of Artaxata, A. D. 35. He left his brother Mithridates on the Ar- 
menian throne (35-c. 52), then replaced him by his own son Radamistus (c. 52- 
54), and finally himself was, A. D. 60, placed by Rome in control of a 
art of that kingdom.4*4 Albania was his faithful ally in this venture, and, 


The Kings of Iberia were theophanic monarchs in the Anatolian and Meso 
potamian style, 1 and their cosmocratic claims, evolved in the course of the 


151 A few facts preserved in the Iberian historical tradition seem to indicate the theophanic 
character of the early Kings of Iberia. The first King, Pharnabazus is said to have set up 
in the sacred fortress of Iberia, where his divine ancestor and the eponym of his people,. 
K‘art'los was supposed to lie buried, the statue of the chief god Armaz and to have made’ 
of that citadel — thereafter named no longer K‘art‘li, but Armazi — the centre of that. 
god’s cult: Leont. Mrov. 25; ef. supra n. 120. His third successor P‘arnajom is reported to: 
have raised another idol, that of the god Zaden, and to have built another fortress to house: 
it: Leont. Mrov. 29; Roy. List I 49. In his penetrating study, Elements (31-45), Professor: 
Tseretheli has shown, to my mind conclusively, that Armaz was the Georgian version of: 
the Anatolian-Mesopotamian fecundator- and also sky-storm-lightning-god, best known un 
der his Hurrian name of TeSub/Tegup. In Urartu, Haldi, TeiSeba, and the son-god Siuin 
formed the supreme triad: Melik ‘igvili, Urart. nadpisi 427, 442; Piotrovskij, Vansk. carsto: 
920-225. For Tegub, (= Za8hapunaS?) see also Furlani, Religione degli Hittiti 35-38; 
Eliade, Patterns 86-91. As an addition to Tseretheli’s argument, I may add the following. 
In the passage just referred to, Leont.Mrov. explains that the name of King Pharnabazus. 
was the Persian equivalent of the name of the ‘chief god. Now the King’s name is derived 
from the Avest. xYarénahvant or ‘brilliant,’ ‘splendid’ (Tseretheli 38, Justi, Namenbuch 
92; cf. Hitbschmann, Grammatik 89); and ‘illustrious,’ that is, ‘brilliant’ or ‘splendid,’ 
was precisely the epithet attributed to the Hittite version of TeSub: Engnell, Divine King- 
ship 54. The presence of the cult of Te§ub among the proto-Georgians, or the proto-Cauca- 
sians of Georgia, is indicated by various archaeological data: Amiranaégvili, Ist. gruz. isk. 


50, 53-59. Accordingly, the Step ‘ancminda find yielded metal figurines definitely associated 


torm-god being the father of the vegetation-god: Goetze 143. All this is not without signi- 
cance. These early Iberian kings appear thus to have been associated with the cult of the 
cy'and vegetation deities; and it is precisely an association with these deities that marks 
» Hittite, Mesopotamian, and other East Mediterranean theophanic monarchs: cf. Engnell 
-70; Fraine, Royauté israél. 370; Furlani 113-117. This is a part, of course, of the cosmo- 
gical aspect of the Social Myth (supra at n. 19), when ‘the civilization of the ancient Near 
St... symbolized politically organized society as a cosmic analogue, as a cosmion, by letting 
getative rhythms and celestial revolutions function as models for the structural and pro- 
jural order of society’: Voegelin, Ord. and Hist. 5-6. It would indeed require special 
isons for supposing that the Kings of Iberia were not theophanic monarchs on the pat- 
‘of their earlier Mesopotamian and Anatolian, and their contemporary Hellenistic, 
freres. Such reasons do not exist. —- For a reference to the ceremonial adoration (t‘aqua- 
is-c'ema = zoooxtvyotc) paid to the Iberian monarchs, and also to their coronation, 
ee Leont.Mrov. 35. For the cult of the Armenian kings, see infra n. 168. Finally, the Kings 
‘Iberia assumed the title of Great King (see the following note), for the religious character 
“which, see supra n. 36. Cf. also Karst, Mythologie 101-116, 244-251; IIT /I n. 100. 

52 The earliest Iberian literary monuments, written in Greek and in Aramaic (of the va- 
‘tv henceforth called ‘Armazic’), have recently come to light with the discovery in 1937- 
946 of the necropolis of the Vitaxae of Gogarene (II § 10-11) near Armazi. Especially im- 
rtant among them are two stelae, found in Grave 4, one bearing a bilingual, Greek and 
mazic, inscription; the other, an inscription in Armazic. The Greek inscription of the bi- 
ingual stele and the the Armazic inscription of the other refer to various Iberian monarchs 
the title of ‘Great King (of the Iberians)’: Ap‘ak‘ije et al., Mcxeta Plates LX and LXI, 
70-73 (various interpretations of the texts), and, for the necropolis in general, 25-151 
(Bibliography: 234-243). The first recorded instances of this title occur in connexion with 
Harasmanes I and his successors: infra n. 154. 

3 Cf. supra § 8 and § 3 at n. 38. 

# Tacitus, Ann. 6.32-36; 11.8-9; 12. 44-51; 13.5-6, 37; 14.26; Cassius Dio 58.26; 60.8; 
ysephus, Ant. 18.97; Pliny 15.83; cf. Asdourian, Arm. u. Rom 81-84; Debevoise, Parthia 
8-160, 169-170, 174-178, 182-185; Grousset, Histoire 105-108; Trever, O¢. po ist. Alb. 
-120. The unilingual, Armazic, inscription from the necropolis of the Vitaxae of Goga- 
ne (supra n. 152) begins with a reference to ‘King Michridates, Great King, son of King 
harasmanes, Great King,’ and continues with.a discourse of the Vitaxa Saragas concerning 
the victories, some in Armenia, ‘wrought by our King’: Ap‘ak‘ije, Mczeta, Plate LXI, 
79-73. Both ‘Michridates’ and ‘Mithridates’ render the Georgian ‘Mihrdat’; and Mithri- 
ates, son of Pharasmanes, is the King of Iberia mentioned in Vespasian’s Greek inscrip- 
on of A.D. 75, found near Mc‘xet‘a and now preserved in the Georgian Museum at Tiflis: 


with a fertility cult, standing on bull’s horns and holding hammers; and indeed TeSub was 
occasionally represented as holding a hammer, an axe, or a mace, and his role of fecundator 
entailed a connexion with bulls: cf. Furlani 36; Amiranagvili 50. Furlani gives a different 
explanation for Te&ub’s connexion with bulls, but see Eliade 76, 79, 83, 85-93, 110. More- 
over, as Tleb&, god of iron and of arms, TeXub survived among the Circassians: cf. Amira- 
nagvili 50. On the other hand, the late Fr Tarchnigvili has established the connexion of 
Armazi with the lunar cult of pagan Georgia: ‘Le dieu lune Armazi,’ BK 36-37 (1961) 36-40 
(first appeared in Georgian, in the same periodical in 1951). Indeed arma was the Luvian 
word for the moon and the moon-god: Goetze, Kleinasien 50, 134; Furlani 39-40; though 
possibly of proto-Hattian origin. However, whatever unquestionable lunar features Armaz 
may have had need in no way exclude his essential identity with TeSub. Eliade has demon: 
strated (87, 159-161, 163-167, cf. 182-185) that storm, rain, and fertility —- TeSub’s domain 
— easily become associated with lunar religon, while the bull’s horns as easily serve als 
to symbolize the moon. Accordingly, the name of the chief Iberian god, which Marr an 
Javaxisvili connected with Ahura-Mazdah (Tseretheli 31, 39), is clearly of local Anatolian 
origin: the result, obviously, of syncretizing the proto-Hatian moon-god with the god o 
the Hurrians and the Urartians, and so a symbol of the Anatolian-Mesopotamian characte. 
of the Caucasian origins, though subsequent Iranian influences need not be altogether ex 
cluded (infra n. 168). — Tseretheli has also shown (45-50) that Zaden was none other tha 
Sandas/Santa’, the Anatolian divinity of vegetation and also of fertility (for whom. cf 
Goetze 50, 134, and Furlani, 45, who considers him the Luvian equivalent of TeSub). Now 
the sequence in the raising of the Iberian idols by the early kings, first of Armaz and the 
of Zaden, seems to dovetail with the hierarchy of their prototypes among the Hittites, th 
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dinate to the Great King, symbolizing quite patently the seven circum- 
ar. planets.°9 


in view of his prepotence, doubtless his junior partner. He appears, more 
over, to have brought Cholarzene, lost to the Artaxiads in the second cen 
tury B. C., under his control.“* This marked the beginning of the Tberiai 
thrust into western Caucasia as well, which was completed some fifty year 
later, when, by the time of Pharasmanes II, Iberia had in fact succeeded i 
establishing a foothold on the Euxine.4” A claim to the Caucasian oixovpér; 
was thus founded and strengthened by the token victory over a neigh 
bouring cosmocracy, and a perdurable cosmocratic tradition of the Iberia 
Monarchy was born.* The cosmological aspect of the Iberian political theo 
phany appears obvious from the number — seven — of the dukes sub 


‘This is how the setting up of the duchies is told by Leont.Mrov. 24: 
906 565356... gs6Fgbb6s gGobms360 Ggo60 ~Wd Lsdsbagho. gGmo ggbo36o 
i gg 9G0b00539@, 5 Jobgs IgoH0M Bmomgsb, GQIge@ sGb ~obo, 30%] 
NOIOIM, gg@Gobobs, Gombb BgIao. ~d 545639 |sGbog0b 4—M9g66s mGBbo 
960, JQG5360 ~—d ~—o0dbds. Md 85860365 BgraHy Zsbgmobs gGobosg5~@, ~s 
LQd 545350356 30(Gg 39690s8~@9, BQIQE sGb gsbgmo0 ws Zxybgm0. JAgbsdg 
3365 BzyHs6obs gGBobosgs@, Md Jobgs s96EHROb 8—Q0bsGH0Mgs6 :0EH9 HQOo- 
8:9 @ grhosbdd@Mob, GRIQE sGb goG6—Qsd560. Agrwbg go386036s bs805- 
00b gHobs3@, Od Jobegs b3z,G6gmobs J3—Q0b5H0MeEs6 30EHgQq Iosd@|™, GAIge 
| 030G0 ~d5 s6EGO. AgbAM| 358b5365 Fy6~wob gGob53~, Gs Jobgs gQd6- 
e.g., D I (1903) 586-588. As we know already, Pharasmanes I of Iberia had a brother alse : 00 
named Mithridates and another son Radamistus, both Kings of Armenia. Now Mithridate: GA6o. Igadng 35365365 aIGgo0b gGobsg35EQ, Ed Jobgs H5b0bZ5G0mgs6 g0- 
the son appears, from this inscription, to have attempted at least, at continuing his father’s EO) SObosbHsIQob, Hab ob M30Mgs6 BeEgsdI~mob, GAIge~ sHb bsdgbg Mo 
uncle’s, and brother’s Armenian policy: cf. Ap‘ak‘ije 73. : ! Gd. 899z—0g 35855369 ZmrsGRXgQoob gGobors35@, Ed Jobgs sGbo0d60Mgs6 Bexyd- 
155 Trever, Oc. po ist. Alb. 117-120. 
156 v7 § 6. 
157 Ibid. ; 
158 The tradition of a pan-Caucasian cosmocracy is apparent in Iberian historical liter: 
ature, in which West Georgia in particular is consistently treated, long before the union.o: 
1008 and so in the teeth of history, as a part or at least as a dependency of Iberia; and its 
regions of Margvet‘i and Egrisi (see the following n.) are made to be Iberian duchies alon 
side those of East Georgia: cf. Vn. 41, nn. 108, 113. It is, of course, obvious that the contro 
of the ‘entire land,’ of all of the ‘four quarters’ of it, must lie at the basis of any cosmocrac 
cf. supra at n. 33. But, besides the ‘entire land’ of the Georgians, there was also the enti 
culture area, and so Armenia and Albania — the rest of the Caucasian oinovpEern: — 
occasionally also treated as parts or dependencies of Iberia: V § 16 at n. 164; § 17 atn. 16 
§18 at n. 187; cf. the similar claims of Armenia supra n. 86. — A compromise between suc ) 
claims and reality may give rise to a certain toponymical ambivalence, of which Caucasian 
historical geography offers numerous instances. Accordingly, claims to control which one 
polity may put forward vis-a-vis another can be satisfied, faute de mieux, through a subst : 
tution: that is, through the application of the latter polity’s name to an interjacent te siskari and P‘anavari, which is Inner Iberia.’) 
tory, usually disputed between them. It is thus that a part of the Vitaxate of Gogar text does not make it clear that the High Constable held a dukedom, but the exist- 
on the Armeno-Iberian border, was called ‘Armenia’ and a frontier principality of Alba n. Iberian history of a ‘Duke of Iberia (K“art‘li), i.e., of Inner Iberia, shows clearly 
was regarded as Albania itself by the Iberians. In exactly the same vein, the same part | th 
the Vitaxate was called ‘Iberia’ by the Armenians: V loc.cit. Following the union of the 
two Georgias and the actual thrusts into Armenian and Albanian territory, the Kings of K‘art’.er.ist. II 278-281, 283-310, 319-331; Gugushvili, Division 56-57, 59-64, 65- 
Georgia were to include both kingdoms into their royal style: Toumanoff, Fifteenth-Cen .§ 5. Subtracting the West Georgian lands, Margvet‘i and Egrisi (in the narrow sense 
Bagr. 209 n. 28 Among other instances of this ambivalence, reference may be made Mingrelia or Samegrelo, one of the provinces of West Georgia to which the same name 
Supria or Sura, a token for Subartu, the control of which Hurrian land appears to h applied in a broad sense: Gugushvili 55 and n.2, 57) we obtain the following — real— 
been regarded by the Kings of Urartu as a basis for claiming the Hurrian succession (supr n duchies: (1) Kakhetia, (2) Xunani, (3) Sam&vilde, (4) Cunda, (5) Ojrxe, (6) Cholar- 
me 44); to the Armenian territories of Adiabene or Nor-Sirakan and Gordyene or Koréék e, and (7) Inner Iberia. Their number tallies well with the heaven-reflecting tradition 
situated on the frontiers of, and including lands taken from, the Kingdoms of Adiabene and: the seven planet-like vassals of the sun-like Great King, whether as a part of the Social 
Gordyene (II §6 n. 43); to ‘Great Armenia,’ applied to the fraction of the Armenian Realt h or as a mere symbolical vestige of it, from the Seven Great Houses of Iran to the 
oat passed under Roman control in 387; and to ‘Iberia,’ as used by the Byzantines t en Electors of the Holy Roman Empire, or the Seven Great Houses of Naples; cf. for the 
designate the lands wrested from Georgia in 1022. mological aspect of the Myth, supra at nn. 19-23. It is safe to assume that this nice 


199. 5 DOLE HRoMobongs6 ~—d 94340356 Z30—EGJ HobobZj5GsI—Qg Ws Mo- 
GdQIMJ, GAGE sGb Bows - JoSmero. (‘Then P‘arnavaz... set up eight dukes and 
| Constable. One he sent'to be duke over Margvi [= Margvet‘i], and gave him {terri- 
from the little; ‘mountain,’ which is*Lixi, to the Sea of Egrisi [= Black Sea] above the 
is — and [there] P‘arnavaz. built two castles, Sorapani and Dimna; he sent the second 
»¢ duke over Kakhetia, and gave him from the Aragvi to Heret ‘i, which is Kaxet‘i and Ku- 
; the third he sent to be duke over Xunani, and gave him from Berduji River to Tiflis and 
Gat‘iani, which is Gardabani; the fourth he sent to be duke over SamSwilde, and gave him 
om. Skwret‘i River to the mountain [of Armenia], which is TaSiri and Aboc‘i; the fifth he 
o. be duke over Cunda, and gave him from [lake] P‘anavari to the sources of the Cyrus, 
‘is Javaxet‘i and Kola and Artani; the sixth he sent to be duke over Ojrxe, and gave 
from. Tasiskari [= BorZom Pass in T‘rialet‘i] to [the] Arsiani [mountains], from the 
‘eof the Noste to the sea, which is Samc‘xe and Aéara; the seventh he sent to be duke 
‘Cholarzene, and gave him oo Arsiani to the sea; ang the eighth, Kuji, was hac of 
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much higher antiquity. There are two groups of sources, among those to which 
seudo-Moses acknowledges his indebtedness, which are of local provenance. 
In.accepting his testimony in this matter — and there seems to be no reason 
for refusing to accept it — much light may be obtained for the obscure pro- 
em of how that ancient historical tradition was transmitted before the rise 
“national literatures, and of the compilers known to us. Pseudo-Moses, 
cordingly, mentions (1) written monuments — in Aramaic or Greek, it must 
be presumed — notably, the temple chronicle of the Arsacid holy city of Ani- 
amachus and (2) the unwritten, Armenian, lore of the ancient bards. He also 
refers to royal archives and libraries of temple schools. Unquestionably, 


42. So much, then, for the origins of the Georgian, and more particularl 
Iberian, social and political structure and for its early development, prio 
to the Christian phase. The combined evidence of the local historical tradi 
tion and of Strabo produces a rather complete picture. Quite different i 
the case of Armenia. The geographer of Amasia left no account of its polit 
and society and the Armenian historical tradition does not concern itself 
as does the Iberian, with the genesis of Armenian society. The fifth century 
was marked by a double event of vast importance: — the rise, following th 
introduction of the respective alphabets, of national Armenian and Georgian 
literatures. This event brought to a close the period that had been ushered 
in by the collapse of the Urartian Monarchy, during which foreign languages 
— Greek, Aramaic, Pehlevi — had to be used by the educated strata Y) 
Caucasian society. And it, accordingly, distinguishes the history of the Christ. 
ian, as well as to a certain degree of the preceding Parthian, phase from the 
history of the Hellenistic phase. Between the end of the Urartian Monarchy 
and the rise of the national literatures of Caucasia, Caucasian history must 
be based almost wholly on foreign sources. But now, exactly as in Urartian 
days though more richly, the historical development is covered by the ev 
dence of contemporary or near-contemporary national monuments over and 
above the references coming from the outside. Now the Armenian historica 
tradition is preserved in the so-called Primary History of Armenia, possibly 
dating from the earliest beginnings of Armenian literature, and especially 
in the History of Armenia of Pseudo-Moses of Chorene, purporting to have 
been written in the latter half of the fifth century, but actually compiled i in 
the latter half of the eighth, and containing nevertheless invaluable data. of 


160 The worth of the ancient tradition preserved by Ps. Moses has now been generally 
gnized: cf. Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. J 18-64, 215-225; Manandyan, O nek. sporn 
l. 145-155; Piotrovskij, Urartu 334-335, 338; Vansk. carstvo 123, 125-126, etc. Ps. Mo- 
twice refers to the Temple Histories (mehenakan patmut‘iwnk‘) of Ani-Camachus (infra 
168): 2. 48, 66; and, the first time, also to its author, the High Priest Olympius. Carriére 
it sanctuaires 27 n. 1) believes that Ps. Moses derived the entire idea of the Temple 
tories from Eusebius’s Chronicle; and, also, that the name of the High Priest was due 
1e fact that the chief god of Ani was Olympian Jupiter = Aramazd (27-28). The name 
he priest may indeed be so derived: it is a matter of little importance. As for the temple 
wnicles, it is worth remembering that temples, and in fact temple-states, were actually 
nd in Armenia; that some of them had archives and written records, presents nothing 
expected; and even if the terms to describe these records can be proved to have been 
taken from Eusebius, nevertheless that which they describe may well have had an indepen- 
nt: and real existence. In 2.27, moreover, Ps. Moses mentions the existence of royal ar- 
ives and libraries of temple schools. In 2.48, Ps. Moses makes reference also to bardic 
urces, which were preserved especially in the land of Colthene or Golt‘n (2.30); and in 1.31; 

50, 1,65 produces actual citations: ct., in this context, G. Dumézil, ‘Vahagn,’ RHR (1938); 
it de la princesse Saténik,’ REA 19 (1929). Arm. Agath., 11/123, and Gk Agath., 55, 

eserve another quotation from this bardic lore. These pagan songs appear to have still re- 
ined their fascination a good century and a half after the Conversion and to have been 
resorted to by the pro-Iranian, i.e., anti-Christian, elements: Eliseus 3(81). — A word must 
aid here about the rise of the Armenian and the Georgian alphabet. The invention of 
| rmer by St Ma&toc‘ (Mesrop), at the beginning of the fifth century, is a generally ad- 
itted fact: cf. Peeters, Pour I’hist. de ’alph. arm. Far more complex is the problem of the 
Georgian alphabet, or rather two Georgian alphabets, the ‘military’ and the ‘ecclesiastical,’ 
ich are, however, related. A good summary of this problem is found in Allen, History 
-310. The Iberian historical tradition ascribes, against all plausibility, the invention of 
e alphabet to the First King, Pharnabazus I: Leont. Mrov. 26. On the other hand, Ko- 
! , a younger contemporary of Ma8toc‘ and himself originating from Iberia, states (13) 
at the Georgian alphabet, as well as that of the Albanians, was invented by the same 
“Ma8toc’. This is repeated by Ps. Moses 3. 54. Fr Peeters, op. cit.; ‘Jérémie, évéque de 
bérie perse (431),’ AB 51 (1933), accepts this as plausible. Recently, this thesis has been 
fended by G. Deeters, ‘Das Alter der georgischen Schrift,’ OCs 39 (1955) 56-65, and at- 
cked by Fr Tarchni&vili, ‘Quelques remarques sur ]’4ge de l’alphabet géorgien,’ BK 30-31 
958) 21-28. Now, one of the most ancient epigraphic monuments of the Georgian language is 


system dated from the very beginnings of the Iberian Monarchy; cf. Karst, Corpus juris 
1/2/1 220, 230-231. Yet it is interesting to note that the Iberian historical tradition sacri- 
ficed this expression of cosmologism for one of cosmocratism when it destroyed the cosmic 
number seven through the spurious addition of the two West Georgian duchies; cf. also 
the preceeding note. But the cosmological tradition persisted in Georgia. In the Middle 
Ages, it was customary to refer to the United Kingdom of Georgia as ‘the Seven Kingdoms’; 
e.g., Hist.Eul.Sov. 5; cf. Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. I/1 384 n.1. And, what is more, seven ce- 
lestial bodies were in fact used then to symbolize the Seven Kingdoms: Allen, History 38. 
Actually, the mediaeval Georgian Monarchy did not contain seven kingdoms, but the Kings 
of United Georgia of the time did use a royal style which contained seven titles: King of 
Abasgia, of Iberia, of Albania, of Kakhetia, of Armenia, Sirvan8ah (i.e., King of Shirvan) 
and Sahan&ah (i.e., King of Kings, the title used earlier by the Armenian Bagratids). Finall 
in the Kingdom of Georgia (Iberia), there were, following the Partition of the Monarchy in 
the fifteenth century, indeed seven ‘undivided’ princely houses, which outranked those 
that had succumbed to the weakening division of their dynastic allods, notably, the Princes 
of Muxrani, the Dukes of Aragvi and of K‘sani, the Princes Amilaxvari, Orbeliani, Cic‘is- 
vili, and the Dukes of Somxit‘i: II Appendix C. 
15% Trever, O¢. po ist. Arm. 99-104. 
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ratures, the foreign-language sources for Caucasian history applied indis- 
iminately several equivalents of ‘king’ and of ‘prince’ or ‘dynast’ to re- 
sentatives of the dynasic aristocracy of Caucasia.1® On the other hand, 
national literatures, when they appeared, revealed a rich social terminolo- 
3. These monuments restrict the royal title to the holders of the super- 
nastic Crown (High Kings and Emperors) and call the subordinate dynasts 
various equivalents of ‘prince,’ ‘duke,’ or ‘lord.’ It appears that in 
er times this distinction was not very clear, in Caucasia as elsewhere,!®4 
this is the reason why it was not found in the contemporary foreign- 
guage sorces. But, after this distinction had become revealed in national 
iments, foreign sources too, appeared conscious of it when treating 
hings Caucasian.1®© 


this may explain the transmission of the Iberian, no less than of the Armenian 
tradition. 

The genesis of Armenian society, being outside the scope of interest 0: 
the ancient Armenian tradition, must be elucidated on the basis of variou: 
indirect indications of non-Armenian sources. On the other hand, howev 
if the origins of the social and political system are better remembered in Iber 
than in Armenia, the reverse is true when it is the question of describing the 
workings of that system in the Parthian and Christian phases. On thi 
point the national literary monuments of Armenia shed a far more genero 
light than do those of Iberia. It may be well to note in this connexion th 
these national literary monuments — of both countries — reveal for t! 
first time Armenian and Georgian ethnic and geographical terms that are, 0 
the whole, different to the chiefly Classical ones hitherto used in these pages.; 

Another difference of terminology, and one directly pertinent to the matt 
at hand, is in the sociological domain. Prior to the appearance of Caucasia 


n the Hittite, Urartian, and Assyrian sorces, all the Caucasian dynasts are called 
gs... Thus, e.g., Tukulti-Nimurta I of Assyria speaks of the 43 kings of Nairi, and Tiglath- 
‘I, of the 23 and, then, of the 60 kings of Nairi: Melik‘igvili, Urart. nadpisi 13-14. 
ek sources of the Achaemenian period refer to these dynasts as Baotieis and deyor- 
Xenophon, Anab. 5.4; Cyrop. 3.1.3,4. The second term is, of course, ambiguous and, 
out the juxtaposition of the first, could mean no more than ‘commander,’ as it does in 
dotus 7.61-82. In the Hellenistic phase, terms like Bacidevc (Plutarch, Lucullus 21.5; 
11.2.13; 11.4.6; Arrian, Peripl. 15; Procopius, who, though belonging to a later 
uses Baotdedc and dgywyv interchangeably for lesser Caucasian dynasts, as, e.g., 
ell.goth. 8.3,9); ounatovyos (Strabo 11.2.13; cf. 11.2.18; Appian, Mithr. 117; Tacitus, 
.33 — this title, very appropriately, harks back to the Homeric counterparts of the 
Caucasian dynasts: the ‘sceptre-bearing kings’ of Scheria: Odys. 8.41; 10.390-391; 
up an. 8); proceres and megistanes (also nobiles, which is vague: Tacitus, Ann. 2.56; 
; 15.27; 2.58; and 2.2; 6.31, 42) are used of them. ‘“Hyeudv (Appian, Mithr. 117) need, 
ore than nobilis, indicate a dynast: cf. Trever, O¢. po ist. Alb. 86, 109-111, 145. 

hat of Iberia has already been examined (supra at nn. 128-147); that of Armenia 
be examined presently (infra at nn. 181-221). 

‘The same lack of clear distinction between the Baotdeic and the dvydotat is obser- 
n the late-Seleucid empire: Bengtson, Strategie 3 n. 4. 

hereafter, the ordinary dynasts are referred to in foreign sources by a variety of terms, 
‘as oatodsns (Cod. Theod. 12.13.6; Justinian I Nov. 31.3; Procopius, Aed. 3.1.17-29; 
the Roman Satraps, see II § 7); doywyv (Procopius, cf. supra n. 162; Const. Porphyr., 
2.48); xdotoc (Theophanes, Chron. 792, 793; also the vague ze@toc: ibid. 796, 797); 
ys (Anastasius Apocr. 174-176); dux (Aeneas Sylvius, Ep. 849-850; Wadding, Ann. 
XIII 153, 160); but the super-dynastic kings are invariably Baotdcic and reges. It 
only after the Greek term for ‘king’ had become, in the seventh century, the official 
ine translation of imperator that the Byzantines began avoiding its use for foreign 
cf., e.g., G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford 1956) 95 n. 2 (95-96). 
sult, foreign loan words like ‘o7#& and various circumlocutions were used of them, in 
icasia as elsewhere. Thus, the Kings of Armenia were styled dgywr tay deyorvtwr 
Ans ’"Aoueviacg those of Iberia, xovgomaddtycg “I[Bnoias and those of Abasgia (for- 
olchis) &£ovoract7s "A Baoyias: Constantine Porphyr., De caerim. 2.48. It is not 
., therefore, to argue, as does Javaxi8svili, K‘art’. er.ist. 11 (Tiflis 1914) 391, a diminu- 


the inscription from the Cathedral of Bolnisi dated A.D. 493/4: Tarchni8vili, ‘Les récent 
découvertes épigraphiques et littéraires en géorgien,’ LeM 63 (1950) 249-250. From the 
fection, at once epigraphic and literary, of this monument, Fr Tarchnigvili would argue tl 
beginnings of this tradition in at least the fourth century: Quelques remarques 23. At t] 
same time, because of the existence of the three versions of Koriwn, he would refuse hi: 
credence. In this he bases himself on Fr Peeters (28; also Sources 44-45), but he overlo }: 
the latter’s verdict as to the essential trustworthiness of Koriwn (Introd. n. 8) and the 
ter’s acceptance of the plausibility of Koriwn’s story of the invention of the Georgian alph 
bet. As for the argument from perfection, the existence in the fifth century of ‘une bell 
littérature arménienne’ (Quelgues remarques 24) proves that perfection can be reache 
within half a century after the invention of an alphabet. Fr Tarchni&vili would dismis 
the fact of the absence of any Georgian inscriptions in the Armazi finds (cf. II Appendix B 
as one does an argument from silence; yet, in the circumstances, silence is indeed a weight 
argument. In connexion with these scholarly disputes one is reminded of the words of F 
Peeters (op. cit. 188), ‘Si l’on a cherché a nier tout cela [Koriwn’s thesis], tant du cété ar. 
ménien que du cété géorgien, c’est pour des motifs ou l’amour-propre national se mon 
un peu (ou beaucoup) trop a découvert.’ — For the origins of the Albanian alphabet, se 
Peeters, Jérémie; Dumézil, ‘Une chrétienté disparue. Les Albaniens du Caucase,’ JA 41}: 
(1940) 205-208. It has been rediscovered in 1937: A. Sanije, ‘Novootkrytyj alfavit kavkaz 
skix Albancev i ego zna¢enie dlja nauki,’ BIM 4/1 (1938) 1-68; I. Abulaje, ‘K otkr 
alfavita kavkazskix Albancev,’ ibid. 69-71. See also H. Junker, ‘Das Awesta-alpha 
und der Ursprung der armenischen und georgischen Schrift,’ Ca 2, 3 (1925, 1926). — Als 
see: Peeters 196, for the reason why one inventor should have produced different alphabet 
for different nations; II, Appendix A I; and K. Salia, ‘Note sur Vorigine et l’dge de l’al 
phabet géorgien,’ BK 43-44 (1963) 5-18, for a renewed negation of Koriwn’s thesis and the 

more valuable — affirmation of the possible foreshadowing of the Georgian alphabet in the 
Armazic script (which, actually, may only indicate what elements were used when tha 
alphabet was finally contrived). 

161 See supra at n. 58. 
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13. The picture of the socio-political structure of Arsacid Armenia tribal-dynastic origin! and an exact parallel of the Iberian social ethos: 
the Haykids of Armenia are the counterparts of the K‘art‘losids of Iberia.17 
But the work of Pseudo-Moses was compiled at a time when the ethos of the 


Armenian princely group had begun to wane under the double pressure of the 


» before: 


wquintp bk fonmvtpp qa, hk toyinmutp fusing muunemdng fgfuutup), For ané 
leraspect of this princely theophanism, see infra n. 251. Finally, several deities of the 
theon. of the pagan Armenians were incorporated in the genealogy — the theogony — 
layk’s descendants, such as Tork*-Angl, who was, according to the Prim. Hist. Arm. 9, 
| ipped as a god in pagan times (cf. also Ps. Moses 2.8); King Ara the Fair, the object 
iramis’s love, whose story is found both in the Prim. Hist. Arm., 7-8, and in Ps. Moses, 
5; and King Vahagn, also said to have been worshipped by pagan Armenians and Iberians: 
Moses 1,31. Tork*-Angl represents a syncretistic figure, at once Tarku/Tarhu, the Ana- 
divinity of fertility and vegetation, and the Hayasa-Armenian god of the netherworld, 
quivalent of the Sumero-Akkadian Nergal, the solar deity of war and the dead (in the 
menian Bible, ‘Angl’ translates ‘Nergel’; 4 Kings 17.30). Ara was the Armenian version 
e Asianic Ara8/Attys (and Semiramis a memory of Cybele), who as ‘Er the Ar- 
an’ (‘“Heo¢ tod “Agueviov) appears in Plato’s Rep, 10.13. Vahagn was the Armenian 
yalent of the Indo-Iranian Vrtrahan- Véré6ragna (= Hephaestus). For all this, see 
rst, Mythologie esp. 33-49, 64-69; III/I § 14-15; — II § 5; Marr, Astron. znaéenija; 
itz, Vestiges; ‘Tarkou chez les anciens Arméniens,’ REA 7(1927); Lap‘anc‘yan, Bogi 
‘an 273-276, 282-290, 318-323; Xajasa 84-98; Dumézil, Vahagn ; Trever, O¢. po ist. Arm. 
: — Besides these mythological figures, the genealogies of the early kings contain 
e Vannic, Scythian, Orontid, and Artaxiad monarchs and the eponyms of various 
es: cf. Piotrovskij, Urartu 283-284, 334-335, 338: Vansk. carstvo 123-127; Manandyan, 
lt, sporn. probl, 145-155. —- The fact that these theogonies contain historical kings 
side pagan deities, and at the same time represent some of the latter as Kings of 
nia or members of their family, suggests the existence among the pre-Christian 
menians not only of the claims of the dynasts to be descended from gods, but also of 
ult of the kings; cf. also Ps. Moses 2.66, and Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 86; Bogi Armjan 
85. This ‘pattern of divine kingship,’ the Hellenism of the Orontids and the Artax- 
must have enhanced. The Orontid necropolis at Ang] appears to have been asso- 
d with the cult of Ang]-Tork*: III/I § 14-15. The Commagenian Orontids associated, in 
umulus of Numrud-dag, ancestor worship with the cult of Zeus-Oromasdes (the 
A pollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes (the solar psychopomp), and (the astral) Artagnes 
réOragna]-Heracles-Ares: JM 15-16. The Armenian Arsacids had their necropolis 
Camachus (Kamax), in Upper Armenia, and their ancestor worship was associated 
the cult of the Anatolian sky- and fertility-god Mazan (Masanes), Iranianized as Ara- 
and syncretized with Zeus: Arm. Agath 109/785, 12/125; Gk Agath. 133, 57: Gk Life 
Gregory 110; Arab.Life 98; Faustus 4.24; cf. Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 86. Cf. supra n. 151, 
e association of the Kings of Iberia with the holy city-necropolis of K‘art‘li-Armazi, 
was a centre of ancestor worship, an astral cult, and the cults of the sky-god TeSub 
ly Iranianized as Armaz) and of the vegetation-god Zaden. It is worth noting that 
berian holy city-necropolis of K‘art‘li-Armazi and the Orontid holy city-necropolis 
gl were homonymous with the tutelary deities of the monarchy, K‘art‘los and Armaz 
“one case, Angl-Tork* in the other. 

Adontz, Armenija 491. 

Supra n. 120 and at nn. 129-133. 


The opening part of the History of Armenia of Pseudo-Moses and that o 
the Primary History of Armenia present two different versions of the genealog 
of the early, mostly mythical, Kings of Armenia. This genealogy represent 


Christian monuments — with a pell-mell of reminiscences about the Vannic 
Scythian, proto-Armenian, and early Armenian rulers. Both versions trac 
this heroic stemma back to the eponym of the Armenians, Hayk, throug] 
another eponym Aramaniak or Armenak, and derive from this mythical 
once divine, royal race many of the princely houses of Armenia, as collatera 
branches.1 This is an indirect but obvious proof of these houses’ immemoria 


tion of the international position of the Caucasian States from the fact that, by the tenth 
century, their rulers had no longer been calicd Bactdeig by the Byzantines. 
166 For a criticism of Adontz’s book see supra nn. 76, 127; infra nn. 176, 215, 226; 
16? Adontz, Armenija 237-238, 489-490 (on Ps. Moses); 211-213, 28-45, 236-493 (on t 
princes). See also Manandyan, P‘eodal. Hay. 32-124. ; 
168 Prim. Hist. Arm. 2-10; Ps. Moses 1.5-31 (this occupies practically the entire Book One; 
history begins in Book Two). Like K‘art‘los of the Iberians (supra at n. 120), Hayk is mat 
in Christian Armenian historiography a son of Thogorma, and so connected with Genesi 
and his pagan deification is watered down to his being one of the giants (Ps. Moses 1.1 
*i_ mej skayic‘n). Nevertheless, traces of his cult, part ancestor worship and part astr 
religion, survived, as also in the case of K‘art‘los. His name designated Orion: Marr, Asiér 
nom. znacenija; Karst, Mythologie 33-41 (in Job 38.31; Isa 13.10). More that that, Ps. Mos 
(3.65[364]) felt obliged — possibly as an archaeologism — to deny that ‘the princes, as th 
poets say, be of the kin and race and seed of the gods’ (L ag, npuylu pipféanpir wut 
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of he great centralized empires of the Achaemenids and the Macedonians, c 
tain feudalistic features by the Artaxiads of Armenia and by the Pharna 
zids of Iberia. 

Now, one of the errors that both Pseudo-Moses and the Primary Histor 
must have derived from an older tradition was the idea that the Artaxiad 
ad been a branch of the Iranian Arsacids, the rise of the latter in Parthi: 
seing contemporaneous with the rise of the former in Armenia; and that th 
menian Arsacids had, consequently, been a direct continuation of the Ar 
ads, as one continuous — Arsacid — dynasty of Armenia, reigning fron 
he second century B. C. to the respective moments when the two historica 
rks terminated their narratives. Since, as a result, Pseudo-Moses speaks o 
he Artaxiads as Arsacids, Adontz thought that the innovations ascribed by 
im to them had in fact been carried out under the real Arsacids of Armenia 
at is, only beginning in A. D. 63.17 Modern historiography has correctec 
is misapprehension.1”5 It could nevertheless be assumed that the proces: 
the two modes of nobiliary existence : feudalism and dynasticism. However gun under the Artaxiads indeed received a fresh impetus under the Arsacid: 
when he depicts the Armenian monarchs as effecting a reorganization of th hrough their imitation of the service mechanism of their cousins’ Parthiar 
mpire.1"6 


Abbasid Caliphate, which had suceeded in the mid-eighth century to the 
suzerain rights obtained over the country a century earlier by the Umayyads, 
and of the rising power of the Bagratid Dynasty on its way to founding, in the 
mid-ninth century, the Fourth Armenian Monarchy. A society as marked 
by vigour and vitality as was that of Armenia prior to the Abbasid-Bagratid 
epoch could hardly have evoked the antiquarian interest that inspires and 
pervades his History.171 The new spirit manifests itself also in the fact that 
Pseudo-Moses denies the dynastic origin of a number of the princely families, 
and attributes, instead, their position to a creation by the Crown in recom- 
pense for services to the State. This watering down of dynasticism and this. 
emphasis on étatisme would have been utterly anachronistic before the Abba- 
sid-Bagratid period. It so happens, moreover, that whenever the origins. 
of the houses placed by him in this category can be ascertained, their descen 
from the dynasts of old appears beyond all doubt.!”8 No less than Caucasia 3 


among the princes, and even ‘creating’ new princely houses, he confirms wha 


has already been noted about the introduction in Caucasia, under the influenc 74. oy Adontz, Armenija 211-212, 236, 433, 453-454, 489-491; cf. supra n. 85 — It was the 


endary first ‘Arsacid’ Vologases (Valar§ak) who was supposed to have achieved the 
organization of Armenia: Ps. Moses 1.8-9; 2.1-8. 
5 Manandyan, P‘eodal. Hay. 247-251: O torgovle 67-69; Probl. ob. stroja 27; Tigran 57-58 
8 Adontz’s argument in favour of putting the beginnings of Armenian feudalism in the 
acid period is grounded in a number of misconceptions. He begins by equating — and 
s not alone in this —— the princely class with feudalism; he thus fails to discern the dynas- 
allodial order as distinct from, and parallel to, the feudal-administrative one; for him 
i deed for Manandyan: P‘eodal. Hay 241-242; O torgovle 46-48) the Armenian social process 
sted in passing from the primitive tribal to the more advanced feudal phase; this feu- 
alization was the origin of the princes: Armenija 436, 444, 491. He would thus derive the 
menian princedoms from the ‘comarchies’ of the Achaemenian period (supra at n. 72) 
ough the intermediary, étatiste phase of the strategiae, mentioned by Pliny (supra at 
8); the latter, he consequently regards as inchoate princedoms: Armenija 391-392, 433- 
6.. Now, this derivation is only in part correct. Most ‘of the ‘comarchies’ must have 
failed to become princedoms — exactly as their Iranian counterparts must, obviously, have 
, Since there were ultimately only a few princely houses that derived from the vi@a- 
if group (cf. Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 21 and n. 4) — and so went to form the lesser 
esse; and, on the other hand, most of the princes owned their origin to the dynasts-Bac- 
¢ who were contemporaneous with and superior to the ‘comarchs,’ but whom the Ten 


W1 TIT/II § 17 at n. 128. 

172 Cf. Adontz, Armenija 263-271, 489-491. — The Caliph’s suzerainty implied a forceful 
intrusion of the étatiste principle in Caucasia; simultaneously, the terrible warfare — revolts 
and repressions — that accompanied it resulted in the reduction, and destruction, of nu- 
merous princely houses and in the rise of a few great —- super-dynastic — princely States, 
superseding or controlling the lesser ones, which also conduced to a strengthening of the 
Crown. For all this, see Grousset, Histoire 320-322, 329-334; J. Laurent, L’ Arménie entre 
Byzance et l’Islam (Paris 1919) 61-62, 71-82; II § 4. , | ie 

173 Ps, Moses mentions 38 houses as ‘raised’ to the princely status by the kings; of these; 
however, 13 are, on his own admission, Haykids (Apahuni, Arawenean, ASoc‘, Bznu : 
Manawazean, Mardpet, Orduni, Siunia, Slkuni, Xorxoruni, Vah[n]<ew> uni, Varaznuni, 
Zarehawanean) and 2( more are, as we are in a postion to know irrespective of what he has 
to tell about it, also of unquestionable dynastic origin (Aké; Amatuni; Anjewac‘i; the Ar- 
sacids: Kamsarakan, Abelean, Gabelean, Hawenuni, Spanduni, Jiwnakan; Gogarene; Ma- 
mikonean; Mandakuni; the Orontids: Arcruni, Arzanene, Bagratuni, Gnuni, Ingilene, Soph 
ne [also Arawenean, Colthene, Zarehawanean, Vahewuni]; Aruelean of the House of Alania: 
and Rop‘sean of the House of Emesa). The origin of the remaining 5 is not certain, but there: 
seems to be no question of their dynastic origin (Corduene, Dimak ‘sean, Gnt‘uni, Moxoene. 
Tr[pat]uni). Ps. Moses (2.8) mentions 5 more Haykid houses (Colthene, Gardman, Otene,. 
TaSir, Zabdicene) and one house descended from Astyages of Media (Murac‘an) without. 
saying that they were ever ‘created’ princes. He comes nearest to truth in 2.3, when he: 


states that ‘naxararates’ (see infra at n. 188) were given out to various dynasts. For the 
houses mentioned here, see ITI. 


up an. 76). Adontz, next, betrays the influence of ancient Armenian historiography 
th its confusion between the Artaxiads and the Arsacids (supra at n. 174); and he, more- 
er, argues that since Strabo does not mention any sirategiae in Armenia, whereas Pliny 
es, the rise of these administrative units must be placed between the epochs of the two 
s, ie., in the Arsacid period: Armenija 391-392, 433; Aspect 141. But Strabo says 


area 
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14. And so the monuments of Arsacid Armenia reveal a society that, to. 
greater degree even than in Iberia, was marked by a symbiosis of full dynasti Princes — princes de race or Urfiirsten as one might term them — were 
cism and full feudalism. The Armenian nobility, higher and lower, participated rior to those of the Crown itself, and any concession on its part was a 
accordingly, in these two régimes. The higher nobility was composed of the gal fiction. These immemorial rights included an executive, judiciary, legis- 
princely dynasties in control of the several princely States into which the ve, and fiscal midependence: control of the armed forces of the princi- 


Kingdom of Great Armenia was divided. | 
th s foreign ‘powers.17 On the international scale, these princes received the 


eatment of minor kings.’ ‘Yet, immemorially also, the princes were bound 
ties of political subordination to any neighbouring super-dynastic Crown, 
lenian or other, which happened to be mightier than they. However, what 
ery important, these princely States, because territorialized tribes or clans, 
ause, that is, ethno-political, originally theophanic, microcosms, consti- 
d not only autonomous, but also perfectly self-determined political units 
ch, no matter what the degree of their outward dependence on other and 
eater States, could and did exchange one suzerain for another without in 
least affecting thereby their own integrity and identity. Juridically, all 
rincipalities appear to have been coequal, although in actual fact they 
fered widely in importance and size and, moreover, obeyed a fixed and 
orate system of precedence which obtained alongside the theoretical co- 
lity.*? From the point of view of government, each princely State was a 


ure of the Armenian kingdom; whereas the Arsacid King of Great Ar- 


En théorie [writes Adontz] on peut dire que les terres des vassaux, 
comme elles sont soumises a4 l’autorité de la couronne, appartenaient 
a celle-ci et, dans un sens, les domaines des princes arméniens pouvaient 
étre regardés comme des fiefs-seigneuries. En réalité, les terres des princes 
arméniens n’étaient pas des fiefs proprement dits, s’il faut comprendre 
par fief une possession conditionnelle. Le service militaire que leurs bén 
ficiaires rendaient au roi était considéré, peut-on dire, moins comme un 
devoir que comme un privilege. Les domaines princiers formaient des 
principautés autonomes, leurs immunités fiscale, administrative et jud 
ciaire n’étaient pas acquises, mais inhérentes 4 leur nature, a leurs or 
gines.177 


To avoid the confusion between the dynasticist and the feudal aspect of th 
Armenian Princes — réalité and théorie — which marks this passage, and whic 
is due precisely to the symbiosis of the two modes of nobiliary existence, it m 
be well to examine each aspect separately. 

The dynasticist aspect of the princely group is manifested first of all i 
the fact that the principalities of Armenia were fully sovereign States, in the. 


sense in which the principalities of the Holy Roman Empire after the Peace: \dontz, Armenija 104-110, 179, 453, 467; Aspect 134; Manandyan, P‘eodal. Hay. 
of Westphalia are said to have been sovereign States. But the Germanic Pri 10. For the military aspect of the principalities, see II § 17-19; for the territorial 
ces, hardly any of them of dynastic origin, indeed owed their rights to a co! ct, infra at n. 240; II § 19. In Georgia, a very similar situation continued for centuries 
me, until the étatisme of the grands monarques of the Golden Age (eleventh to thirteenth 
uries), expressed in the predominance of feudal over dynasticist forms, and the parti- 
the princely lands after the fifteenth century (Karst, Corpus juris 1/2/2 161) largely 
diatized’ the Georgian Princes. In the last centuries of Georgian independence, how- 
pe: princes regained a good measure of their former autonomy: cf. Gvritisvili, P‘eodal. 
. 310-461, also 253-259; Lang, Georg. Monarchy 60-62; II Appendix C. 
nfra at nn. 233-235. 
hus, the northern princes vacillated between Armenian and Iberian allegiance; the 
ern between Armenian and Roman; the eastern between Armenian and Iranian or Al- 
« In 428 most of the Armenian Princes transferred their allegiance from the King 
rmenia to the Great King of Iran. : 
dontz, Armenija 453, 461. Ancient Armenian historians even speak of ‘senior’ and 
(awag, kriser) princes, but this must have been a matter of common parlance rather 
egal terminology. In the same, descriptive, way they refer to the high nobility by 
erms awag and mecamec, used either as adjectives (‘senior,’ ‘ great’) or as substantives 
eignior,’ ‘grandee’): cf., e.g., Faustus 3.8 (31); 3. 12 (42); 3.21 (64) ; 4.2. (76) ; Lazarus 
6,47); 16 (55); 25 (96); 26 (98). For the precedence among the princes, see II § 21-24. 
ss to add, the existence of such a precedence did not impair the essential parity of the 
es, any more than it can impair the essential coequality of any body of peers. 


absolutely nothing about any aspect of Armenia’s social structure, so that his silence cann 
be used as the basis of any argument. Actually, Adontz himself is forced by the facts at h 
disposal to admit elsewhere that princedoms existed in Armenia before the Arsacid perio. 
under Tigranes the Great or even earlier: Armenija 212, 236, 410-415, 444-445, 461, 49 
The origin of the princedoms was — it has been seen througout this Study — quit 
independent of any feudal-administrative institutions, such as the sfrategiae, that the Crow 
might attempt to impose upon it (cf. infra at nn. 237-238.) This said, it must neverthe 
be stressed that the Parthian phase, ushered in by the establishment of Arsacid rule in . \ 
menia, implied an enhancement of Iranian social and political influence: cf. Manandyar 
P*eodal. Hay. 241-242, 248-251. It is to this epoch, therefore, rather than to the Achaemg 
nian or, a fortiori, the Hellenistic, that the great mass of Armenian social and political ter 
of unquestionably Iranian origin must be due, as well as the introduction of various patentl 
Iranian offices, such as the Coronant, the Seneschal, the Grand Chamberlain, and possibl 
also the High Constable: cf. Armenija 444-450. It is difficult not to see, however, that thes 
patterns of the more bureaucratized Parthian empire were introduced in Armenia precise] 
with a view to curbing the ‘polygenetic’ sovereign rights of the already existing princedom: 
VW? Aspect 143. 
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menia was, besides being the lord paramount of the princes of his macrocosm, 
also a prince himself in his royal domain of Ayrarat in central Armenia. 

The Armenian literary monuments usually attribute to the King of Great 
Armenia, as also to the Emperor and the Great King of Iran, simply the title 
of king (ark’ay or fagawor).** The generic term for ‘prince,’ as revealed in 
these sources, is i‘xan, equivalent to the Georgian mf‘avar, but, unlike it, ap- 
plicable to High Kings, their cadets, and sub-kings alike.4** This may be an, 
indication that the Armenian Princes were less reduced by the Crown than 
the Iberian. The heads of the princely houses, however, were usually styled 
tér (‘lord’), tanutér (‘lord of the house’), or nahapet (‘ patriarch’ or ‘genearch’): of duke, or nazarar.*® An additional proof that the Armenian Princes wer: 
— the last two terms, like the Georgian mamasazlisi, are clear survivals of | 
tribal conditions. A principality was called, in its political aspect, ¢érut‘iwn 
(signifying not only ‘lordship,’ but also ‘State’) tanutérut‘iwn, or nahapetut 
iwn, and, in its territorial aspect, fun (‘house’), aSxarh (‘country’) or gaw 
(‘land,’ ‘canton’), its nucleus being ostan (literally, ‘threshold,’ i.e., ‘Court’ 
or gah/gahoyk (‘seat,’ ‘throne’).18° Cadets of the princely houses, and of tt 


vyal house, were entitled sepuhk’, the title of the heir to the throne bein 
preceded by the adjective mec (‘great’) or awag (‘senior *) 186 

‘The feudal aspect of the princely class stemmed, in Armenia as in Iberic 
from the attempt of the Great King to involve the dynasts in the service mech 
sm of the monarchy. This inevitably implied the fiction of a delegatio) 
sovereignty, to explain from the Crown’s point of view the historical ‘poly 
genetic’ sovereign rights of the dynastic aristocracy, and, consequently, als 
involved the theory of a ‘monogenetic’ sovereignty.!8’ The most iniportant 


: he preceding term and of the genitive of fun (‘house’), the latter being the exact socio 
gical equivalent of the Georgian sazl, for which see supra n. 128. In biblical texts it cor 


mzowto-),a derivation by the way of the Iranian nax (agy7), and from -pet (= the Ok 
paiti§ = -agync), as by Hiibschmann, Grammatik 200; or as a direct importation of th: 
ian period, a derivation of the Old Pers. *ndfapaitis (‘lord of the family’), as by Adont: 


182 Adontz, Armenija 462-463, 468. ¢ 142; or, finally, as related to the Urartian term nahadi or nahabi indicative of thi 


183 Cf. Kherumian, ‘Esquisse d’une féodalité oubliée’, Vn1 (1948-1949) 8. — The Roma 
Emperor was occasionally called ‘Great King’ (mec t‘agawor) or ‘Caesar’ (kaysr): cf., eg 
Eliseus 3 (92, 93). Conversely, prior to the seventh century, both the Emperor and forei; 
kings were called by Greek writers Baotdcic; however, the official translation of imperat 
was then avtoxgdtwo: cf. Ostrogorsky, History 95 n. 2; supra at nn. 162-165. — 4 

184 The Iranoid root of the words isan, igxanut‘iwn, isem (‘ I command,’ ‘I rule’) i 
i§x/asx, which is related to the Sogdian axSavan/xsévan (‘king’) and the Old Pers. rgayd6iy 
(‘king’) and which is also found in the Armenian and Georgian equivalents of vitaxa, as we 
as in the Arsacid royal name of Axedares (King of Armenia c. A.D. 110: Asdourian, Arm: 
Rom 103); the basic meaning of iSxan in the biblical texts is ‘ruler,’ ‘prince,’ doeyw», Hy epay 
cf. Meillet, Alfarmenisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg 1913) 185; E. Benveniste, ‘Titre 
iraniens en arménien,’ REA 9/1 (1929) 7-9; Markwart, Erdngahr 178-179; II § 5 (see ther 
also Lap‘anc’yan’s dessenting opinion on the root of the term). In the Arsacid periog 
iSxan provided a remarkably exact equivalent of the West European ‘prince’ in its severe 
senses: (a) a monarch: Prim. Hist. Arm. 14 [iSxank‘ Part‘eac‘]; Lazarus 14(48); — (b). 
royal prince (= one meaning of the German Prinz): Lazarus 14 (51); — and (c) a non-roys 
prince or sub-king (= First): Lazarus 14 (52) [isxanac‘n hayoc‘]: the most widespread u 
Later in the mediaeval period this title came to designate the greater princes controlling les 
ones: cf. Laurent, Arménie 71-75; supra n. 172. — It is important to bear in mind that th 
prevalence in Armenian society of Iranian or Iranoid terms, like iSxan, need not necessaril 
signify that the institutions designated by them were themselves borrowed from Iran 
society or even akin to Iranian institutions. These terms are an inheritance of the Parthia 
phase: cf. supra at n. 176. For the biblical uses of this term, cf. infra n. 188. 

185 Adontz, Armenija 435, 451-453, 457-458, 463-466 ; Aspect 141-142. Tér (=xvor0c 
is derived from the particle éi-indicative of divinity (and related to divus) — a manifestat 
of theophanism — and ayr (‘man, avy); its feminine counterpart being tikin (kin = yup 
Adontz, Armenija 404-405; Meillet, Alfarm. Elementarb. 209, 210. — Tanutér is compo 


Urart. nadpisi 402 (naha- = ‘to ascend [the throne]’). In biblical texts, it has thi 
eaning of ‘patriarch’ (e.g., Acts 2.29); cf. Benveniste, Remarques sur les composés arm 
35. — The suffix -uf‘iwn (= -ovvy) denotes abstract nouns: Meillet, Alfarm. Elemen: 
, 28-29. — The evolution from tribal conditions of the Armenian and Georgian socia 
cture is illustrated by the history of certain social terms, which is one of the adaptatior 
d terms to new uses. Thus, the Arm. tun and the Georg. sazl originally meant ‘house. 
ld’’and then came to signify ‘domain,’ ‘seigniory’ and, in the case of the former, alsc 
ntry’ (= Syr. bé0); the Arm. fanutér and the Georg. mamasazlisi passed from the sens« 
head of a family/household’ to that of ‘head of a princely dynasty’ and, in the case of 
former, also ‘head of the State’; finally, the Arm. azg, meaning originally ‘the entire 
Jan,’-came to signify ‘the body of the nobles’ and even ‘the whole nation’: cf. Manandyan. 
eodal. Hay. 242. 

86 Adontz, Armenija 401-402, 435, 451, 472-476; Aspect 142; Marr, ‘Etimologija dvux 
inov armjanskago feodal’nago stroja,? ZVO 11 (1899) 165-174. Like the vdspuhr oi 
Sassanian monuments, sepuh is derived froin the Old Pers. vi?apudra (‘son of clan’) 
its relation to vidapaitig (‘head of clan,’ supra at n.°72, n. 14) is perhaps not unlike 
‘of patricii to patres. The meaning of the Armenian term is a combination of the me- 
yal French juveigneur and the modern German Prinz. Some translators have been render- 
his term by the French chevalier: it would, however, be correct of but one, very restrict- 
ise of the latter term, as, e.g., in chevalier de Lorraine, or chevalier de Rohan. 

supra at nn. 12-14. 

dontz, Armenija 450-454, 458, 467, 489-491; Aspect 142; Javaxi8vili, Gos. stroj 129; 
timologija; cf. Karst, Corpus juris 1/2/1 204 (but cf. 1/2/2 68, where the naxarark‘ 
said to stand for the dynastic aspect of the Armenian Princes !); supra at nn. 143-145. 
etymology of this term is still far from being definitively settled. For one thing, its pro- 
d Iranian (Old Pers.) prototypes are not known to have existed. It has, thus, been 
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more powerful vis-a-vis the Crown than the Iberian can be seen in the fact tha 
of the latter only some were made dukes, so that the sovereign rights of th 
rest might be ignored by the Crown, whereas every Armenian principality wa 
at the same time a dukedom (navararut‘iwn) of the Armenian Monarchy. Thi 
imposition of feudal forms upon the self-determined dynasticist principalitie 
made of them ‘elemental strong fiefs’ par excellence.® As a result of thi 
symbiosis, literary monuments tend to speak indiscriminately of igxan, fa- 
nutér, or nahapet, on the one hand, and nazarar, on the other; of naxararut’: 


wn and isxanut‘iwn, tanutérut‘iwn; or of tun and its feudal counterpart, nc 
ang.1% Social relations as revealed in the Arsacid and later sources are marke 
ry a great complexity, owing, first, to the amalgamation of the two distinc 
lements, dynasticist and feudal, and, second, to the fact that, as in all feuds 
ocieties, these relations were not regulated by abstract legal consideration: 
ut evolved from concrete experience and the balance of conflicting interest: 
‘Il. one can do is attempt to unravel the threads of dynasticism and of fer 
alism which, without the benefit of articulate theorizing, must not hav 
een clearly distinguished even by the contemporaries themselves. The rel: 
ionship of king and princes was expressed by the terms Zér, férut‘iwn an 
aray, carayut‘iwn. Here the feudal element manifests itself with clarity an 
resents a striking parallelism to that of the mediaeval West, even, as Adon! 
as shown, to the point of occasional terminological coincidence. The forme 
two terms can indeed express dynasticist overlordship no less than feuda 
ut the latter two are exact semantic and functional equivalents of famult 
r ‘vassal’ and of servitium or obsequium.™ The bond between lord and vass: 
as grounded in a contract implicit in two acts: the oath of fealty (uxt), whereb 
he latter promised faithful service and subordination to the former, in excha 
e for his assurance of lordship and protection ;! and a ceremony of investitw 
h some insignia or symbolic objects. This bond entailed definite oblig: 
ions: military service, Court service, and feudal aids. 

The military service of the Armenian Princes included, in the first plac 
ppearance before the king on summons at the head of their mounted troo] 
nd taking part in his wars (paterazm = ost) or raids (aspatak = chevauchee 
‘was precisely with the number of horse that each princely State was su] 


derived either from *naxaddra and, consequently, from naz (= doy), as by Benveniste 
Titres 5-7; Justi, Namenbuch 514-515; and, as a possibility, by Meillet, ‘De quelques mot: 
parthes en arménien,’ REA 2/1 (1922); — or from *ndfaddra (‘holder of the family’) a 
by Adontz, Aspect 142; Manandyan, O ftorgovle 90; and Meillet, Quelques mots. The only. 
Iranian example is a name (epithet?), Nohodares, in Amm. Marcell. 14.3. Hiibschmann, 
Grammatik 200, though deriving it from naz, like the supporters of the above first etymology, 
seems to consider nararar an Armenian formation along with a large number of other naz- 
words. Marr, in Etimologij ja 170-173, regarded the first element of the term to have originally. 
been nah- as in nahapet and nahang. Sarfastian would link this term, and also nahapet, with 
an Urartian word: supra n. 185. Unlike igxan, which abounds in the Bible (both O.T. and 
N.T.), naxarar is seldom found in it. ISxan, it has been seen supra n. 184, is the basic word 
for ‘prince,’ ‘ruler’; on the other hand, nazxarar denotes an official: e.g., in Mark 15.43 and 
Luke 23.50, where it corresponds to Bovdevtyje, or Esth. 1.3; 8.9; 9.3. It is interesting tha 
it does not render otgatnydc like the Georgian erist‘ av (supra n. 143). That is the function 
also of iSxan. The latter term, accordingly, corresponds at once to doywy and, thus, to the 
Georgian mt’avar (for which, see supra n. 132), as, e.g., in Luke 24.20; Acts 23.5, and to 
oteatyyd¢ and, thus, to the Georgian erist‘av, as, e.g., in Ezech. 23.12.23; Luke 22.52. 
This ambivalence of iSxan is significant. On the other hand, otegatnyde is also found to cor- 
respond to zoraglux (‘general’), in Acts 16.20, 22, 35, 38, but still to the Georgian erist‘av, 
It is difficult to agree with Adontz, Armenija 450, that naxarar is the sociological equivalent 
of the Iranian (Pehl.) Sahrddr or vassal dynast (cf. Christensen, Iran Sass. 101- -103). Like 
erist‘ av, it is rather an equivalent of the satrap or the latter’s successor the strategus (supra 
at nn. 92-96; infra at nn. 237-238), for all the biblical uses mentioned above. By the time 
of the translation of the Bible into Armenian (following the invention of the alphabet at 
the beginning of the fifth century), ducal and princely functions had been sufficiently fused 
for iSxan to acquire the ambivalence just noted. The introduction of the Iranoid term 
naxarar, at all events, must evidently have coincided with the passing of the Hellenistic 
into the Parthian phase. The Roman Empire, it will be seen (at n. 232), exercised for some 
three centuries suzerain rights over some of the Armenian princely States, and the term by 
which it designated the rulers of these States was precisely ‘satrap,’ which stressed the 
feudal-administrative, i.e., the naxarar, apect of the princes: supra n. 165. From the official 
language of the Roman Empire the term ‘satrap’ has passed into the vocabulary of modern 
historians, who delight in using it and its derivative ‘satrapal’ when speaking of the Ar- 
menian Princes without realizing that this manifests their utter unawareness of the double, 
feudal and dynasticist, character of these princes and, moreover, disregards the dyna 
tic aspect of it; cf. II § 7 n. 100. 

189 Adontz, Armenija 452,464-466; Javaxi8vili, Gos. stroj 115-117. — For the ‘elemental 
fief,’ see Coulborn, Comp. Study of Feud. 190-197. 


90 Adontz, Armenija 451-452. 492. A few examples taken at random from ancient hi 
orians must suffice as illustrations. Faustus, 4.3 (77), speaks pleonastically of naxarar 
azatk*, petk* ew igcank*, the two middle terms being synonyms designating the lesser noble 
on which presently) and the two outer terms synonymous designations of the higher nobi 
‘Lazarus, 13 (46, 47), 14 (47, 52) 16 (55), 25 (96, 98), 27 (103, 106) refers to the same grot 
presentatives of the high nobility by the terms awag, awag tanutér, naxarar, isxa 
tér, awag sepuh, mecamec (cf. also supra n. 181). 

91 Adontz, Armenija 459-460 and notes. Cf. supra n. 10 for ‘fathership’ and ‘sonshi 
expressions of dynasticist subordination. 

82 Adontz, Armenija 469-470 and notes. The oath was taken over salt; cf. the oath 
s Great King Péréz as referred to by Procopius, Bell. pers. 1.4.9. The concept of homa 
a separate act from the oath of fealty does not appear to have existed in Armenia. 

93 Adontz, Armenija 465-466 and notes. The insignia included a diadem (patiw, literal] 
onour’), a signet ring, and possibly a banner. At the Court of Ctesiphon, the Armeni: 
nces were greeted with branches or wreaths. The princely banners bore what appez 
ave been inchoately heraldic designs: cf. Faustus 4.2(77). For the insignia, cf. also inj 


in. 233-235. 
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rm hayrenik‘ (‘patrimony’).2! Another kind of tenure was called k‘sakagin, 
purchased with money,’ and it probably did not differ much from the 
ds.22 The dependence of the princes, as holders of these two kinds of 
mains, was clearly one of fides rather than of feudum. But there was also 
he. other kind of dependence. It was connected with the third kind of tenure, 
onditional and limited: the fief or pargewakan (literally, beneficium). This was 
he land granted in exchange for service, which the princes occasionally held, 
dominium utile, of the king.2°? More especially than with land fiefs, this 
ependence was connected with the office-fiefs, that is, with the Crown offices 
which some of the princes were enfeoffed, and with the ducal office that was 
eld by all of them. Thus the King of Armenia had a double aspect : he was 
ssentially the lord paramount of the federation of dynastic and allodial 
; inces, but at the same time he acquired, through the enfeoffment with office- 
fs, the additional character of the principal source of sovereign power and 
tended to acquire, through the enfeoffment with land fiefs, also that of the 
hief possessor of the dominium directum. Unavoidably, this duality led to 
me confusion. The sources speak, on occasion, of princes as ‘appointed’ 
the Crown to their principalities.2°* Obviously, as an expression of the 
idal principle and as referring to the dukedoms, which happened to be 
nterminous with the principalities, this is quite correct; but it is not admis- 
le, from the dynasticist point of view, if applied to the princely States. 
et the prevalent functional and terminological ambivalence made such 
tatements possible. However, the feudal terminology proved weaker than the 
masticist reality, and the ‘appointment’ meant nothing other than confir- 
ation or sanction and followed the accepted norms of genealogical succession. 
kewise, the cases of forfeiture recorded in the available sources appear to 
esent the same ambivalence, as also a conflict between the two principles. 
at the Crown no doubt tended to regard as a punishment of a felonious 
idatory, the princes tended to consider rather a retaliatory spoliation of a 
aker dynast by a more powerful one. At all events, the forfeiture did not 
fringe upon the rights of lawful heirs, to whom the confiscated domains 
entually devolved.2% 
A’ word must be said here on the system of succession followed in Armenia 
d in Caucasia in general. The succession was, in the first place, strictly agna- 


posed to muster that the precedence which existed among the princes was in 
part connected. It included, secondly, the duty of guarding some of the 
king’s castles and, thirdly, that of surrendering some of their own castles to 
be garrisoned by the king’s men. The Court service, too, can be said to fall 
under three headings, the duty of giving the king advice and of assembling 
in the royal council; that of presenting themselves before the king and of pa : 
ticipating in the life and ceremonies of his Court; and the practice of occupying 
the higher offices of the Crown resulting in the more important princes’ being 
enfeoffed of them, in addition to the office of duke. Finally, the monetary. 
contributions made by princes to the king constituted an equivalent of the 
Western feudal aids.1% 

The vassalage of the princes entailed, moreover, three royal prerogatives’; 
the judiciary rights of the king over them; his right to inflict the pain of fo 
feiture of life and possessions ; and of supervising the princely succession.2% 
The first prerogative stemmed from both the dynaticist and the feudal pri 
ciple. The second and third, though obviously feudal in nature, tended, b 
cause of the coincidence of the two régimes, to be applied by the Crown also. 
to the purely dynasticist aspect of the princely group. 

Now the princely dependence on the king was grounded in both the fid 
and the feudum; in the latter, however, because of the symbiosis of dynastici m 
and feudalism, only partially. It is to be borne in mind that the princes deriv 
their power not only from their sovereign rights, but also from being grea 
landowners; and the fact of the symbiosis resulted in several kinds of tenur. 
In the first place, to repeat, the princes were possessors of dynastic allods, equ 
valents of the alleux souverains or Sonnenlehen of the West, designated by th 


194 Supra at n. 181; IE § 17-24. 

195 Adontz, Armenija 470-471 and notes. 

196 Adontz, Armenija 444-448, 467-468, 471 and notes; Manandyan, P‘eodal. Hay. 60-61 
In Armenia, as in Iran, ‘la noblesse féodale... est en méme temps la noblesse de robe’: Chris 
tensen, Iran Sass. 25, 258-260, also 107-110. As is clear from the basically fourth- centur 
documents of the Gregorian Cycle, princes formed on solemn occasions the entourage of th 
king; and Chosroes III of Armenia (330-339) even decreed, according to Faustus, 3.8, tha 
the more important among them should remain at Court and abstain from taking part i 
the activity of the royal army, where their contingents were commanded by the High Con 
stable. This was a dead letter, apparently; and Arsaces II (350-367) accepted the presenc 
of the princes with their contingents in the royal army: Faustus 4.2. For an earlier instance 
the four kings of Tigranes the Great may be recalled: supra at n. 87. 

197 Manandyan, Probl. ob. stroja 24, 

198 Adontz, Armenija 467. 

199 Tbid. 460. 

200 Ibid. 464-465. 


01 Adontz, Armenija 457-458; Aspect 142-143. — The investitute with the German allo- 
lial. Sonnenlehen was — as in Armenia, it seems — conferred by a banner (vexillum), hence 
came to be known also as Fahnenlehen: Thompson, Feudal Germany 294 and n. 1. 
02 Adontz, Armenija 457; Aspect 142. 

03. Adontz, Armenija 458; Aspect 142. 

: Adontz, Armenija 464 and note. 

05 Adontz, Aspect 143; cf. Javaxi8vili, Gos. stroj 115-117. 
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wereigns and the princes as proprietors, between, that is, the princes in their 


tic, though, in default of heirs male, it might pass through a woman.2 In the 
lic capacity as rulers of their States, which included non-princely lands 


second place, though this is but seldom specifically mentioned in the available 


iether oe es was, moreover, strictly patrilineal and followed father, his line lost the succession, which passed to his brother and the latter’s posterity. 
p rm. € basic horm appears to have been one of primogenitur was a case reminiscent of the loss of the succession to the throne of Castile by the House 
Cerda, descended from Ferdinand, Alfonso X’s eldest son who in 1275 predeceased 
father, and of its passing to the King’s second son Sancho IV and his line. At all events, 
nt. Mrov., 67, makes Mirian III himself claim the throne of Iran, because he was (this 
course legendary: supra n. 105) the first-born son (pirmso svili) of the Great King. 
the whole, then, our sources seem to affirm the prevalence in the Hellenistic and early- 
a | liaeval periods not only of the patrilineal succession, but moreover of one devolving 
ambition and strength of the representatives of the two lines — to the senior : the eldest son. And, at the same time, there is no indication that this patrilineal system 
» aS it has been in Muslim society, connected with the choice of the reigning sovereign 
1er than with the age of his sons. This system of patrilineal seniority can only be called 
imogeniture.’ The fact that the term has been associated with a fixed law, as it has com- 
aratively recently been formed in Western Europe, need not inhibit us from applying it 
is ancient customary norm: suffice it to remember the biblical insistence on b¢khér, 
tétoxoc, primogenitus: b*khorah, xowtotdxa, primogenita (primitiva), etc. This cus- 
ary norm of primogeniture applied in Caucasia to the transmission of political power. 
he administration of private property corporately owned by a family, the probably 
‘e-ancient, tribal system of fraternal or joint-family succession was, on the other hand, 
often resorted to (cf, the following note). The latter system must, nevertheless, have ceded 
the former when a family was vested with sovereignty in addition to owning property. 
intrary to the opinions of modern historians, the more civilized system of patrilineal 
ority must have made its appearance in Caucasia rather early. The succession to the 
yne in pre-Achaemenian Anatolia and Mesopotamia was distinctly patrilineal; see, for 
ormer, Goetze, Kleinasien 87, 94. This is connected with the prominent part played 
he royal cult by the ceremony of the installation of the king’s son as crown prince: Engnell, 
ine Kingship 17, 58-59; Goetze 95; Fraine, Royauté israél. 185-186. Furthermore, the 
ial role assigned by the dynastic religion of the Hittites to the queen (Engnell 70) would 
dicate that in Anatolia at any rate, as a result of the dynastic constitution of King Tele- 
1, the transmission of the royal power was effected not merely patrilineally, but also 
ding to primogeniture. The Hittite queen — the principal wife of the king — was 
tled ftawananna and had a definite share not only in the royal cult, but also in the domain 
olitics and administration. It was her son who was the crown prince; and only when she 
10 sons did the son of the second wife or the eserfu, and, when the latter had no sons, 
that of a wife of the napfartu class, become the heir to the throne: Goetze 87, 92-95. 
ms clear that, among the queen’s sons, the eldest was in normal circumstances the 
al heir. Early Armenian and Iberian history makes ample reference to queens, i.e., 
rts and participants in the public character of kings; and in Iberia, as has been seen 
an. 151, definite traces of a royal religion of Hittite and Mesopotamian affinities can 
bserved. The introduction of the system of primogeniture to Caucasia could, therefore, 
pposed to have taken place in pre-Achaemenian times. 
ny rate, the Achaemenid and the Hellenistic monarchs followed precisely this type 
uccession. Herodotus, 7.2.2-3; 7.3.2, testifies to the prevalence of the system of primo- 
ture among the Achaemenids, held by one of them as accepted by all men (6 wév *Ag- 
aldyns uat’ 6 ts nmoeoPdtatds te Ein mavtdc Tob ydvov xai 6te voullopueva ein meds 
yy avOodnwv tov nmgeoPpitatoyv thy aexny éxew: 7.2.3. — the ‘eldest by birth’ refers 


Accordingly, power passed from father to eldest son, except when, owing to 
the latter’s minority, incapacity, or death vita parentis, it might pass to th 
father’s next son, or younger brother. Upon the latter’s death, the throne 


206 Adontz, Armenija 179-198; cf. E. Stein, His. du Bas-Emp. Il 470-471; J.B. Bury. 
A History of the Later Roman Empire II (London 1923) 345. It was this traditional Arm 
nian system of agnatic succession that Justinian I proclaimed abrogated in Roman Arment 
by his Edict 3 of 23 July 535, Novel 21 of 18 March 536, and Novel 118 of 543, replacing: 
by that of cognatic succession. On the other hand, feminine succession was admitted i 
Caucasia, upon the extinction of the male line, as witness the changes on the Iberian thron 
mentioned supra at nn. 103, 105, or the passing, in Armenia, of the Gregorid inheritancet 
the Mamikonids, c. 440: cf. IZ § 12.18; 13.11. | 

207 Among the sources of Caucasian genealogy to the end of the early-mediaeval perio 
are found: (1) epigraphical data, such as the Nimrud-dag inscriptions of Antiochus ¢ 
Commagene, for the Orontids (III/I § 2), or the Mc‘xet‘a inscription of Vespasian, for th 
Kings of Iberia (supra n. 154); — (2) Greek and Roman historians, for the Orontids an 
Artaxiads of Armenia, and for the Kings of Iberia; — (3) contemporary or near-contem 
porary Armenian historians, for the Arsacids and various princely dynasties (cf. Adontz’ 
summary of some facts of succession in Armeniju 464 n.1); — (A) the Armenian historica 
tradition (Prim. Hist. Arm.; Ps. Moses), for the antecedent epochs; — (5) the Iberian histo 
rical tradition (Leont. Mrov.; Roy. List I, II) for the antecedent epochs; —- (6) the Iberia 
historian Juanger (c. 790/800), for the period from the fifth to the eighth century. 

All this evidence is in part fragmentary and almost always schematic. Yet definite con: 
clusions can be reached on the basis of it. There is, for instance, in the case of Armenia, 1 
statement of Ps. Moses, 2.8 (cf. 2.1) to the effect that the rule (6renk*) of the Arsacids ( 
the Artaxiads and the Arsacids: cf. supra at n. 174) was for the throne to pass from fathei 
to eldest son (lit. ‘first son’ = zarajinn ordin) and then to the latter’s son, while younger 
sons were given appanages. Since Ps. Moses was writing at the time when this kind of suc 
cession tended to be gradually set aside, his witness to it appears especially worthy of cr 
dence. What we know of Artaxiad and Arsacid genealogy, moreover, fully bears this ou 
From JuanSer we learn that King Vaxtang Gorgasal of Iberia was succeeded by his eldes 
son, in 522, his other sons having no part in the succession, but receiving appanages; t! 
King is made to say to Daé‘i I: ‘Thou art my first-born son (Sen xar pirmso svili éemi), to 
thee I have given the crown of my kingship’: JuanSer 203. The case of the family 
St Mirian ITI of Iberia (in the fourth century), as presented in Leont. Mrov. 129, is compli- 
cated by the fact that nowhere is it mentioned that Rev, whom he co-opted, was the elder 
of his two sons. There seems, however, to be no doubt that he was; but since he predeceased 
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held by the free nobles and the half-free peasants, and the princes in their 
private capacity as owners of their demesnes. In the latter capacity, the prince 
was merely the administrator of the property belonging jointly to his entire 
family. In Armenia as in Iberia, this was a survival of the gerontocratic tenur at. least, the mixed paternal-fraternal pattern of Caucasian succession.20 


of tribal times; and in this the dynastic aristocracy, including the royal hous : : other manifestation of the feudal principle was found in the diffusion, 
ie iminishing and interdependent degrees, of the rights of government and, 


extent, also of tenurial rights. The princes, dynastic equals that they 
ear to have been, differed among themselves in rank according to their 
cal weight and to the number of horse each was supposed to provide as 
of his military service to the king.” But, as feudatories they evinced 
greater differences. Their ducal office was not the topmost rung of the 
dal ladder. Above the dukes in rank and, what is more important, placed 
tual control of some of them, stood the four princes invested with the 
e of vitaxa or bdeatx. Below the prince-dukes, on the other hand, stood 
ill be seen, their own cadets (sepuhk‘) and nobles (azatk‘), whose dependen- 
n them was not only one of fides, but also of feudum. 


not differ from the lesser nobility.2°° In his capacity as sovereign, on 
ther hand, the prince, like the king, stood alone. This duality of political 
nd:of tenurial functions, of public and private character, may explain, partial- 


in this passage to one of the brothers, and so, the eldest son); and the disputes about th 
succession of Darius I, recorded by the Father of History, concerned merely the interpre 
tation of that system: i.e., whether it was the first-born (or eldest) son after the marriag 
or only the first-born (or eldest) son after the father’s accession to the throne — in othe 
words a porphyrogenitus — who should succeed his father. Cf., in this context, the com 
plete Achaemenid genealogy in Justi, Namenbuch 398-399; and, for Hellenistic primogeni 
ture, see P. Jouguet, L’impérialisme macédonien et Vhellénisation de l’ Orient (Paris 1926) 345 
Accordingly, if the Hittite and Mesopotamian pattern had been insufficient in influencin 
Caucasia, the Achaemenid and Macedonian example would, subsequently, have prover 
sufficiently impelling. However, from time to time and especially at moments of troubl 
and of weakening of the political forms, the old tribal ways made themselves felt, in con 
nexion not only with private inheritance, but also with the transmission of public pow 
The by-norm of lateral succession must have been to a great extent a manifestation of this 
At a later period, by the tenth century, the by-norm tended to supersede the norm, as witnes 
Armenian genealogies, until, after the Armenian polity had disintegrated and the monarch’ 
had long ceased to exist, it was proclaimed as the sole norm in the amateurish and artificis 
legal compilation of Mxit‘ar Go& (+ 1213): Code 2.1. A similar development can be seer 
in Georgia. In the late Middle Ages, the old lateral system came to affect the successi 
to the throne under the guise of the imported Byzantine system of collegial sovereign 
(for which, see Toumanoff, Fifteenth-Cent. Bagr.); and, just before the monarchy end 
its historical existence on the threshold of the nineteenth century, fraternal successi 


dontz, Armenija 195, 455-456; Aspect 143; Manandyan P‘eodal. Hay. 196-197; Probl. 
aja 21. In Georgia this system of aristocratic landownership was retained to the end 
kingdom: supra nn. 128, 207. — Because the private aspects of the princes’ existence 
ndowed with a public character (supra at n. 6), the inheritance of princely property, 
y the succession to princely power, was achieved without recourse to testamentary 
tions: Adontz, Armenija 193-194. 

stinian I’s legal acts distinguish between the Armenian Princes (under the Imperial 
| aegis).as older of spapie Power and as holders of their puwate donanis: SOmICHNie between 


was officially adopted in lieu of the paternal system: cf. Karst, Corpus juris I/2/2 226- -28 7 Dr ae States ceased to exist as civitates foederatae or stipendiariae and were converted into 
In view of all this, it is permissible, I think, to question the exactness of Strabo’s stateme ntegral provinces of the Roman Empire. This concerned the public aspect of the Armenian 
regarding the manner of the succession to the throne of Iberia (cf. supra at n. 134); possib cely dynasties involved. Then, by legal acts of 535, 536, and 543, the Emperor proceeded 
he was influenced by the system of corporate ownership (on which, see infra nn. 208, 20 3 erfere with the manner of succession to the ‘genearchic’ lands (supra n. 206), i.e., to 


or he may have derived his information from an antiquated source: in this case, howe ! he domains that the princes, now ‘mediatized,’ held independently of their own sovereign 
the introduction of primogeniture in Iberia could not have occurred much earlier than:t 


Hellenistic period. — For succession in mediaeval Armenia, see Laurent, Arménie 62-63 
In Georgia, the ‘mediatization’ of the princes, resulting from the ascendancy of the Croy 
in the Golden Age, and the beginning of the division of princely domains in the fifteen 
century (supra n. 178), must have deprived them to a great extent of their public chara 
as holders of sovereign power, though their governmental rights remained very extens 
When combined with the influence of the old, autochthonous system, this must accow 
for the fact that in post-mediaeval Georgia, except in the case of the few still fully sover 
princes, the position of the head of a dynasty, ruler of a princedom (satf‘avado) and. 
ministrator of a dynastic communal property, passed according to a system of tanist 
subject to the confirmation by the king : Gvriti§vili, P‘eodal.Sak‘art’.258. For thecom 
(and mixed system of succession in Armenia-in-Exile, see Count W. H. Riidt- Collenb 
The Rupenides, Hethumides and Lusignans. The Structure of the Armeno-Cilician Dynas; 
Lisbon 1963) 27-31. 


ction between the prince as a ssa jandowaer and the orinée as a seignior of great 
tories, i i.e., holder of political power. Strabo, too, may be presumed to have made the 


) the administration of private property as carried out by the aoeaButatos of the 
ily.and (b) the succession to the throne of Iberia as going to the zgeoButatos ‘according 
ship and age’ (supra n. 127). The Greek word is, clearly, used here in two different 


ig o this terminological ambivalence, Strabo found himself, under the influence of sense 
dding te xai 7Aixiav to the ‘senior’ of sense (b). Needless to add, this distinction 
ublic and private is a concomitant of civilized existence, though, in the ruling group, 
two aspects may meet: supra at n. 6. 
Supra at nn. 181, 194; II § 20, 21-24. 
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The vitaxae were established by Tigranes the Great and were referred.’ 
by Classical writers as the ‘four kings,’ or tetrarchs, of his entourage.2u The 
functions were margravial and the territories they ruled were in part carve 
out of border kingdoms in order to serve as bulwarks of the Armenian Monarch 
against pressures from beyond. Since all the princely levies, including thos 
of the vitaxae themseves, were under the command of the High Constabl 
(sparapet) of Great Armenia, it must be supposed that the dependence of som 
a the vitaxae was of a political, rather than of a strictly milita 

The princely cadets, the sepuhk‘, originally depended on the princes regna 
only politically. Tenurially, they were independent, being together with the © 
latter co-possessors of their indivisible dynastic allods. But, with the dow 
fall of the Arsacid Monarchy, infringements began upon the indivisibility of 
the allodial seignories, and the practice arose of allotting appanages to the 
sepuhk‘ out of the communal patrimonies. With this, their dependence on t 
heads of their houses became tenurial no less than political. Tater still, b 
the ninth century, the sepuhk® were known on occasion to transfer their fend 
oe to other princes, heads of other dynasties.243 Numerous terms serve 
ze : oe Sagi eh of the nobility, in contradistinction to the non 

The azat nobility was equivalent, semantically as well as sociologically, 
that of the Iberian aznaurn and had undoubtedly evolved, like it, from nea 


of small clans and family-heads of tribal times (being thus in part small 
allodialists who had failed to become sovereigns); from the section of the trib tors; later on, however, others were taken into these regiments that were called ark‘uni. 
army-people that had remained free; from the war ban ds of the d mu the basis of this information and of the obiter dicta of older historians, Adontz (Armenija 
Heroic Age; and from déclassé princely cadets. It was acl f a S of th | 123, 476-479) and after him JanaSia (K kritike 473-487) came to the belief that the ostanikk‘ 
ers directly subordinate to the sovereign ri hts of th pase of noble landow vall connected with the royal Court oF Armenia and (since in Armenija seGOnEZ: failed 
au Drdéane eh ; g e Pee and of the king ept the ce etence of azatk* as ey EES other than < synonym of the sepuhk’‘) hal 
of the royal domain of Ayrarat, and at the same time a class of n were junior branches of the successive royal houses: in short, royal sepuhk*. This is 
warriors, an ordo equester, whose subordination to the dynasts was ex t to accept. The historians cited by Adontz, i.e., Lazarus 36 (142), 41 (157), 93 (376) 
first of all in the duty, which was also the privilege, of serving in the feud. ee ee 


cavalr i 215 : b) the ostanikk‘ to have been counted together with the azatk‘; (c) princely cadets and 

y of their overlords. This gentry class had other obligations towards ie to have been on occasion sina ahead of the ae a ane hardly 
ale in the case of cadets of the royal house. Furthermore, (d) royal cadets are referred 
the sources precisely as sepuhk‘ (Faustus, 4.15, mentions a king’s nephew as mec sepuh 
uni; cf. supra at n. 186); (e) the Haykids, as has been seen, were all princely; (f) and 
also. the junior branches of the Arsacids: Adontz, Armenija 123-125, Janavia, K kritike 
91, Actually, there is no warrant in the sources for the theory of the older historians 
the term in question denoted a social group. It seems to me that it merely designated 
ially heterogeneous but professionally unified group, namely — as ought to be patent 
its name — the courtiers, and more particularly, it would seem, armed retainers. 
in this sense that the ostikans of Eliseus 3 (106) is probably to be understood. There 
be, accordingly, the ostanikk‘ of the princes and those of the king, qualified in this case 


ote 215 continued 


the earliest monuments and biblical translations likewise the sense of freedom and birth: 
bschmann, Grammatik 91. The Iranian dzdt of the Sassanian epoch is the exact etymolo- 
al and sociological equivalent of this Armenian term: Christensen, Iran Sass. 111-113; 
Adontz, Armenija 444; Aspect 144; Herzfeld, Paikuli 129. The equivalence of this social 
- roup with the knights of mediaeval Western society was immediately recognized whenever 

wo societies met, as in Cilician Armenia. Accordingly, the High Constable Smbat 
1276), a noted representative of the somewhat Gallicized Armeno-Cilician aristocracy 
the time, explains in his Code, 1.70, the meaning of azat by the Armenian adaptation 
chevalier: — jiawor. It is curious that in Armenija, Adontz should have so completely 
failed: to speak of the azatk‘ as a social group and thus implicitly identified them with the 
uhk*. In his Aspect, however, the distinction between them is clear, though only 
of the many possible origins of the group is given: the descent from the princes; in this, 
usset follows Adontz. In connexion with this social order, the question of the ostanikk‘ 
lust now be approached. The term, the singular of which is ostanik, signified ‘men of the 
n,i.e., Court’ (supra at n. 185), in other words, ‘courtiers.’ Occasionally, historians apply 
them. the adjective ark‘uni or ‘royal.’ It is, therefore, gratuitous to assume with Adontz 
menija 477) that the ostan from which these men derived their appellation was the royal 
par excellence, for in such case the adjective ‘royal’ would either always be applied 
hem or, what is logical, not be used at all. Ps. Moses is responsible for a certain amount 
confusion among modern historians regarding this subject. He makes two statements 
ut. it. In 1.30, mention is made of the ‘nobility called ostan.’ In 2.7, he is more explicit. 
he speaks of the guard called ostan, regiments founded by the first Arsacids (= Arta- 
ds: cf. supra at n. 174) and manned by descendants of the ancient, Haykid, kings, who 
thus equivalent to the sep‘ecu/n of Iberia and who held lands inherited from their 


211 TT § 5-11. 
. Ibid. For the High Constable, see IT § 12.78. 
Adontz, Armenija 472-476: As 
A ; pect 142; supra n. 186: ] 
ee Dp 6; cf. Laurent, Arménie 63-6 
215 
: Manandyan, O torgovle 91-92, 263; P‘eodal. Hay. 93; Adontz, Aspect 143 144-14 
dehege ee 294; Laurent, Arménie 60-61; Kherumian, Féodalité 136-138 =k dey 
sana noble’ and ‘free’ (cf. e.g., Luke 19.12; Acts 17.4; I Cor. 1.26; Gal. 3.28) is derive 
rom - Irano-Armenian root indicative of birth, from which are also derived the te 
azg and azn, signifying ‘race,’ ‘family,’ etc. (su } 
‘ 4 . pra n. 185), and, through the latter, t 
Georgian sociological equivalent of azat: — aznaur. Other derivatives of the same root Me 
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the princes, which were of the same feudal nature as those of the princes. to 
wards the king. It appears legitimate, therefore, to assume that they enjoyer 
certain minor rights of government on their lands; but the evidence on thi 
point is very scarce. | 

There is no indication in the sources that the Armenian Crown ever 
tempted, as did the Iberian, to ally itself with the azatk‘ against the dyna 
which is still another evidence for the relative weakness of the Armenian Mon 
chy vis-a-vis the latter. Although some of the azatk‘ must be supposed. 
have been allodialists, others are known to have held lands, quite feudal 
of the princes (and probably also of appanaged sepuhk*) in exchange for spe 
fied services and in connexion with certain immunities. The name of such reigners: Jews, Greeks, Syrians — and artisans, and the vastly more numer- 
a noble fief was xostak (literally, ‘engagement’); its holder was xostakda ous and less privileged peasants (sinakank‘). The latter, moving steadily from 
This tenure was, as its name indicates, entirely conditional and limited: f the conditions of coloni, in which they had found themselves in the Arta- 
dominium utile.2” Accordingly, the case can be conceived of an azat holding ad period, in the direction of full-fledged serfdom, remained personally free 
a fief of a sepuh, who, in turn, held of a naxarar, himself the holder of a parg it were attached to the soil and dependent on the noble landlords. This 
wakan of the king, and that, moreover, the zostak in question was a fragmer pendence, entered into, like the attachment to the soil, in exchange for the 
of the pargewakan. This arrangement, even without the not very certain i nds tenanted by them, consisted in the corvée, various imposts, and military 
termediary degree of the sepuh, shows Armenian society to have posses vice in occasional levies in mass. It also included their subordination to 
another feature of feudalism — subinfeudation. The symbiosis of feudalis e political authority of the lords, princely indeed and also knightly. Beneath 
and dynasticism seems to have made the holding of land-fiefs no less avowedly: e free social classes stood the slaves — chiefly war prisoners but also those 
hereditary than was the holding of office-fiefs. - ho sold themselves into slavery — who were not very numerous in Armenia, 

The azatk‘, though distinct from and inferior to the dynasts, formed togeth en in the Hellenistic phase.” 
with them one body — the nobility. Their privileges included personal invi | 
lability before the law, as is attested to by Canon 3 of the local council of Sh 


apivan of A. D. 444.78 Together with the princes, these nobles were wholly 
stinct from the rest of the people.2!®9 Their oneness as a class with the dynasts 
as, further, manifested by the fact that certain derivatives of the term azat 
were used by the ancient writers to designate the entire nobiliary body without 
stinction between prince and noble knight.22° But the nobles seldom achieve 
ytice in the pages of the historians, being outshone — exactly as are in the 
ges Of Saint-Simon their counterparts, the simple gentilshommes — by more 


alted dramatis personae.” 
The rest of the population (ramikk‘) was the tiers-état, the taxable class 
excellence. It included the urban population, merchants — many of them 


‘Akinean, Sahapivani kanon. 74: GME wquu E ke qui sk dap ft Suplasirky... 

. Manandyan, O torgovle 92; Kherumian, Féodalité 20. 

419 Manandyan, O torgovle 92; Kherumian, Féodalité 52. — The loci classici for what seems 
ave been a difference even in physical appearance are Lazarus 77 (312) and Eliseus 
(86). 

20 As an instance, Lazarus refers as amenayn azatagundk‘ agxarhis Hayoc‘ (13[42]) and 
zatanwoyn (14[48]) to the group which is elsewhree referred to by him as awaganin Hayoc‘ 
[46]), amenayn awagac‘ tanuteranc’ a&xarhis Hayoc‘ (13[47]), naxararsn Hayoc‘ (14[47]), 
waganwoyn Hayoc* (14[48]), naxarark‘d Hayoc‘ (14[48]), znaxararsn Hayoc*, igxanac‘n 
oc‘ (14[51]), isxanac‘n Hayoc‘ (14[52]), etc. Faustus, 4.55; 5.1, seems to be using azatagund 
the same sense; this term was used to designate the noble cavalry of Armenia (including, 
doubt, the princes who commanded it): Grousset, Histoire 294. For the Armenian nobility 
general, see Kherumian, Féodalité 7-22. 

221 Cf, Laurent, Arménie 60-61. 

22 For the term ramik, as applied to the entire Third Estate, and also for another term, 
azat, which was used by way of an epithet and is not to be taken is the sense of ‘unfree,’ 
t rather in contradistinction to azat, see Manandyan, P‘eodal. Hay. 149, 188-189; Probl. 
, stroja 19; Kherumian, Féodalité 22; and, for the Iberian parallel of anazat, cf. supra 
140 — For the urban population of chiefly foreign traders and local agriculturalists and 
artisans, see Manandyan, P‘eodal. Hay. 216-231; O torgovle 82-85, 118-119; Kherumian 
-30. Cities has often grown out of fortified settlements that had developed in the pro- 


precedence of members of this group, as found in the sources, would quite naturally depen 
on their social origins. All this must have been at the base of Ps. Moses’s narrative; as w 
as the fact that some of the azatk‘, and consequently of the ostanikk‘ — and possibly th 
was particularly true in the case of those who were ark‘uni — were allodialists > and, moreov 
of these some may indeed, by way of an exception, have been déclassé dynasts, and so Ha 
kids (exactly as there have been exceptional non-princely houses of dynastic origin in Russ 
and Lithuania; cf. supra n. 11). As in Western Europe and in Iran, smaller allodialis 
easily failed to form part of the higher nobility and became instead members of the gentr 
Adontz, Armenija 458-459; supra n. 14. E 

216 It is clear, for instance, from Canon 16 of the local council of Sahapivan (A.D. 44 
that azatk® acted as judges: Akinean, ed., Sahapivani Zolovin kanoneré (Vienna 1953) 8 
Gyfulayne ap hua Epkg qual aqui ap ft Qeauenpug be funk sfinuljwi, Since pri 
ceS were supreme seigneurs justiciers in their States, without any interference from: th 
Crown (Adontz, Armenija 467; supra at nn. 177-178), the judiciary position of their nob 
vassals must obviously have been a matter of princely appointment, exactly as the prince 
themselves held office-fiefs of the king. 

217 Manandyan, O torgovle 91-92; Nyut‘er hin Hayastani tntesakan kyank‘i patmut‘y 
II (Erivan 1928) 43-52, 73-74; cf. Kherumian, Féodalité 12-14. | 
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Though jejune regarding the lesser noblesse, the national historians, be 
repeated, contain ample information of a genealogical, onomastic, geograph 
ical, and political nature relative to the dynastic aristocracy. In fact man 
.the historians were historiographers of particular princely families.223 So 
of them, moreover provide us with partial lists of the princes from whicl 
their relative precedence can be inferred.224 Now, Arsacid Armenia appear, 
divided into some fifty princely States — about half the number of the State 
that were, according to Urartian sources, under the aegis of the Vannic Grea 
Kings**5 —- held by some thirty dynasties. The exact number of the Armeniar 
Princes, successors of the Urartian sub-kings, did not, quite naturally, remain 
stationary, but varied in the course of history, owing to the fact that th 
outlying princely States occasionally fell away from the Armenian Crow 
that several of, especially, the more important dynasties tended to form su 
sidiary States as secundo-genitures or tertio-genitures; and that, on the oth 
hand, some dynasties would accumulate princedoms, either peacefully throu 
inheritance or investiture, or violently through conquest.226 Geopolitical 
Great Armenia was composed of central and zonal territories, the latter bei 
rather more Armenianized than truly Armenian. The southern semicircle 


e zone was composed of three marches: the Syrian, later contained in the Ro- 
an province of Fourth Armenia; the Arabian, corresponding to the provinces 
rzanene or Aldznik, Gordyene or Korchek*, and Moxoene or Mokk‘; and 
Median, chiefly the provinces of Persarmenia or Parskahayk* and Adia- 
e or New Siracene (Nor-Shirakan). The northern semicircle was formed by, 
the middle, the Iberian March, based on the province of Gogarene or Gugark’, 
( by a number of outlying principalities south-west and south-east of it. 
1e: south-eastern group was comprised of the provinces of Otene or Uti, Arts*‘- 
Caspiane or Paytakaran, and, between the last two and west of them, 
unia or Siunik’; the south-western group contained the provinces of Tayk’ 
ind-of Upper Armenia. The central region was composed of the northern 
‘antons or lands forming together the province of Ayrarat, where the domains 
he Arsacid royal house were situated, and the southern territories grouped 
subsequently — into two provinces, Turuberan in the west and Vaspu- 
can in the east. The majority of the princely States were conterminous with 
ntons; a few of them, however included entire provinces.?27 

. All the known princely houses of Armenia, and of Caucasia, will be 
nined in the next Study. Here, a few historically important Armenian 
asties may be singled out; before this, however, a word needs to be said 
ut the princely nomenclature. The earliest Armenian literary sources 
al the existence of a fully developed onomastic system involving the 
omen and the nomen gentilicium. The princely family names were by 
e ither territorial or patronymic, though actually the distinction between 
two kinds of names was often blurred, owing to the fact that many of 
rincedoms seem to have derived their names from the patronymics of 
eir ‘ruling houses.228 Most Armenian names of countries and regions being 
al in form — a relic of the tribes and clans of the past to which these 
itorial units owed their individuality — the word designating a principality 
ften the same as the plural of the dynastic surname derived from it or 
which it was derived. Some dynasties, moreover, had special family titles, 
iarly their own, and others were enfeoffed of great Crown offices, and as 
sult some patronymics were derived from such titles and offices. All the 


tecting shadow of castles. — For the peasantry, which was the economic foundation of 
socio-political structure of Armenia, see Manandyan. Ditolut‘yunner hin Hayastani Sin 
kanneri drut*yan masin marzpanut‘yan srianum (Erivan 1925); P‘eodal. Hay. 160-161, 
189, 205-210, 304-319; O torgovle 68, 82, 93-94; Probl. ob. stroja 21-23, 27; Adontz, Armeni 
479-487; Aspect 150-153; Kherumian 22-26. — Finally, for the slaves, who were used chie 
as domestics and never on a scale comparable to that of the Graeco-Roman world, see Manan 
yan, P*eodal. Hay. 237-240; O torgovle 68, 94; Probl. ob. stroja 3-12, 19; Kherumian 30-2 
The three sources of slavery were: capture in war, purchase, heredity. — Adontz attempt 
to interpret ramik as referring to the princes’ serfs (and forgot about the nobles’ serfs): al 
Sinakan as denoting free peasants: Aspect 150-151; cf. Grousset, Histoire 294. This, int 
light of Manandyan’s studies, is incorrect and was no doubt due in part to Adontz’s err 
neous derivation of the former term: cf. Manandyan, Probl. ob. stroja 19. For the Iberi 
parallels, see supra at nn. 139-142. 

223 Accordingly, Faustus, Lazarus, Eliseus, Ps. John Mamikonean, Ps. Zenobius were hi 
torians of the Mamikonid Dynasty; Sebéos, Sapuh Bagratuni (whose work has been lost 
Ps. Moses, Leontius, of the Bagratid; the Arcruni Dynasty had a family historiograp 
Thomas Arcruni and that of the Siwnis — posthumously — in Stephen Orbelian: cf. Laur 
Arménie 84, 90, 143; Kherumian, Féodalité 23; Muyldermans, Seren ener arm 
nienne,’ LeM 76 (1963) 114. 

#24 IT § 20-24, 

225 See Adontz’s tentative list (some 102): Hist. d’Arm. 210-213. 

226 Adontz, Armenija 236-297, has established that, contrary to certain exaggerated notion 
that were due to a misunderstanding of the sources, the number of the princely house: 
Armenia was about fifty. He left out of the count, however, some houses that had pas 
out of the Armenian sphere in the course of the fourth and fifth centuries. See II § 3, 4,1 
cf. also Manandyan, P‘eodal. Hay. 45-46. : 


dontz, Armenija 298-321 (chapter on the Territorial Analysis of the Princedoms); 
bschmann, Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen (Strassburg 1904); T. Hakobyan, Urvagcer 
tani patmakan agsxarhagrut‘yan (Erevan 1960). — It ought to be noted that the dif- 
tiation between the terms ‘province’ or ‘country’ (aSxarh) and ‘canton’ or ‘land’ 
was not observed by ancient historians prior to the epoch of Justinian I: Htibsch- 
240-244. There were, in other words, simply different lands, some larger and con- 
s others — these we may call ex post facto ‘provinces’ — and others, smaller. Arm. 
= Georg. k‘uegana (‘land’). 

\dontz, Armenija 299 and, for instances, passim 298-321. 
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members of a princely house, including its head, might be called simply b 
their praenomina and their common nomen gentilicium, their princely statu 
being sufficiently apparent from the latter. More formally, the ruling prince 
were styled: ‘Prince (one of the several terms discussed earlier) of This-and 
that land (usually the genitive plural of the toponym), or of Such-and-suc 
a family (the genitive plural of the surname).’ The formal way of referrin; 
to a princely cadet was to entitle him sepuh with the addition of the family 
name, either in the nominative singular or in the genitive plural.?29 


Among the most powerful princes were, of course, the Vitaxae of the four 
iarches. The Syrian, or (as it was then termed) the ‘Assyrian,’ March was 
rmed of the territory of the former Kingdom of Sophene and compris- 
d the Principalities of Ingilene or Angel-tun and of Anzitene or Andzit, 
led by one dynasty, and those of the two Sophenes or Tsop‘k‘, one called 
Greater’ and the other ‘Lesser’ or ‘Shahian.’ The three dynasties which 
eigned in these four States appear to have been descended from the Orontids, 
e-time Kings of Sophene, whom the Artaxiads had dethroned without, 
idently, being able to dislodge. It must have been for this very reason that 
1e Vitaxa of this march appears, as an exceptional manifestation of the 
own’s étatisme, to have been not a dynast at all, but an official, the Grand 
hamberlain of Armenia (hayr tagawori), who controlled the chief fortresses 
f the region and especially the great fortress of Angl, in Ingilene, formerly 
arcathiocerta, the capital of the Kings of Sophene. As a concession no doubt 
o, the dynasticist régime, the Grand Chamberlain was ez officio invested with 
he Principality of Mardpetakan, in the province of Vaspurakan, and so bore 
he title of mardpet. The Arabian March was composed of the territories taken 
om the Kingdom of Gordyene and from Mygdonia and was placed under the 
ule of the Vitaxa of Arzanene, styled ‘Great Vitaxa,’ who commanded the 
ces of Moxoene, Corduene or Korduk* (in Gordyene), and of Zabdicene 
Tsawdék* (in Arzanene), as well as others. Of these, the Prince of Corduene, 
ugh subordinate feudally to the Vitaxa, enjoyed the exceptional military 
osition of being exempt from the High Constable’s command. The Vitaxa 
Adiabene controlled the Median March, created with the lands wrested 
rom the Kingdoms of Adiabene and Atropatene; whilst the Vitaxa of Goga- 
ene, or of Iberia, also styled ‘The Other Vitaxa,’ was in command of the 
Moschic, ’ that is, Iberian March, built with the Georgian conquests of the 
taxiads. These two Vitaxae were, also, assisted by subordinate princes. 
Before the downfall of the Arsacid Monarchy in the fifth century, all the 
tlying territories, save Tayk‘, Siunia, and Moxoene, had been lost to it. The 
rian March, having first fallen under the aegis of Rome in 298, became de- 
itively a part of the Roman Empire at the end of the fourth century, as 
‘did Upper Armenia. To the principalities of the march, two more were 
ded: Balabitene or Balahovit and Asthianene or Hashteank’, in Upper 
rmenia, on the Arsanias; and so there came into existence Rome’s vassal 
ntarchy, later called Other Armenia, — the region of six princely States 


229 The following few instances, culled at random from ancient historians, will illustrat 
the various forms of the nomenclature. (I) Princes (a) Territorial Names: Andovk Siwn 
(Faustus 3.16[55]); Andovkay igsxanin Siwneac* (Fau. 3.11[39]); iSxann Siwneac‘ z Valinak 
(Fau.3.9 [32]); Vorot* igcann Vananday gawarin (Fau. 3.13[40]); zArtawan zigxan Vananday 
(Fau. 3.14[49]); Gorut* igzann Joroc‘ a&xarhin (Fau. 3.12[40]); tér Siwneac’ Vasak (Lazarus 93 
[92]); Artasir tér Siwneac® (Bk Lett. 42). — (b) Gentilitial Names: Vahan yAmatuni (Fau 
3.8[31]; zPargew igcann tann Amatuneac‘ (Fau. 4.4[81]); zKarén zigeann Amatuneac' tohmin 
(Fau 3.14[49]); zAba igcann Gnuneac‘ (Fau. 3.12[40]); Vardann Mamikonean tohmin tanuté 
(Fau. 4.18[136]); Vahan nahapet Amatuneac* tohmin (Fau. 3.7[28]); tér Amatuneac‘ Vahan 
(Laz. 23[92]); Mangen Amatuneac‘ tér (Bk. Lett. 42); Grigor t Mamikonean, Smbat i Bagra- 
funi (Leontius 4 [14]). — (II) Cadets: Hmayekay Mamikonéi (Laz. 41[158]); sepuhn Hmayeak 
(Laz. 33[134]); sepuhn Mamikonéic’ Vasak (Laz. 68[268]); sepuhk‘n Vahewunik‘ (Sebéos 
7[79}); meci sepuhn Mamikonéic* (Laz. 27[108]); Hamazaspean sepuh m’i Mamikonean tohmén 
(Fau. 5.37[246]). — (III) Princesses: zfikinn R&tuneac‘ (Fau. 4.59[184]). — Documents of 
the sixth century (e.g., Acts of the Council of 555; Bk. Lett. 74) indicate that patronymi ; 
(in the sense of a name derived from one’s father, rather than in that of a nomen gentilicium 
tended to be used instead of both surnames and titles. Faustus’s use of tan, tohmi, gawa) 
aSxarhi (genitives of ‘house,’ ‘family,’ ‘land,’ ‘country,’ coupled in the above saints 
with the suffix -n, which is a kind of definite article) may be a stylistic mannerism. Abov 
the toponym Vanand (gen. Vananday) is singular in form; Siwnik* (gen. Siwneac‘) plur 
The surname derived from the latter is Siwni; its plural is identical with the ‘ceoant 
Thus, ‘Prince of Siunia’ has the same form as, say, ‘Prince of the Amatuni [family /house] 
Some houses had both a dynastic and a territorial name (as, e.g., the Kamsarakans of A 
Sarunik‘, who were also surnamed ArSaruni); the territorial names of some ended in th 
suffixes -ac‘i or -ec‘i (e.g., Akeac‘i); while others are not known to have had any surnam 
territorial or dynastic, but were known as just, let us say, ‘Prince of Vanand.’ Most dyna 
patronymics ended in -uni, exactly as most territorial names, so that it is not always possi 
to tell whether a surname was dynastic or territorial by origin. The suffix -uni appears t 
be related to the Urartian suffix of belonging -ini: Piotrovskij, Vansk. carstvo 124: cf. M 
lik ‘igvili, Urart. nadpisi 52. Some dynastic patronymics ended also in -ean Geen. pl ce: 
and so did a few toponyms. The use of the Persian iddfat with the patronymics is a pos 
Arsacid affectation. For the gentilitial titles and hereditary offices, see II § 12.9, 14, 1 
18, 27; cf. § 13.11; § 14. 1,4,6,14. — Nazxarar seems to have been used chiefly by maya 
general description, especially in the plural, as applied to groups of princes, rather than . 
a specific term that formed part of their particular and official nomenclature. The use o 
this feudal term is, accordingly, similar to that of the Georgian dynasticist term sep en 
and different to the specific use of the feudal erist‘av. Here may well be another indicatio 
of the difference of emphasis in the feudal-dynasticist symbiosis in Armenia and in Iberia 


he dynasticist elements tending to be more concrete in the former, the feudal in the latter; 
supra at nn. 184, 186, 216. On the other hand, fanutér also tended to be used in a gene- 
y descriptive rather than precise way, though to a lesser degree than naxarar. Nahapet 
pears to have been used only with patronymic surnames. 
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ruled by five dynasties acknowledging the suzerainty of the Empire. At th 
same epoch, parts of the Arabian and Median Marches, as well as the province 
of Caspiane, passed to Iran; Otene and Arts‘akh became parts of Albania; and 
the Iberian March, having already in the first century briefly entered the 
Georgian world, now once again reverted to Iberia. Under new suzerainty, the 
House of Gogarene, the sole remaining member of the Artaxiad detearciia 
system, retained its control over much of the territory of the march and 
continued, alone, to enjoy the dignity of Vitaxa. : 

Armenia so diminished contained only six of her former fifteen provin- 
ces. Three of the limitrophe ones that remained — Tayk*, Siunia, Moxoene 
— constituted single princely States; the rest was divided into a sural of 
smaller principalities. On the par with the margravial Tetrarchs, stood two 
dynasties: the Bagratids (Bagratuni) and the Mamikonids (Mamikonian), the 
one ruling Syspiritis and other cantons in Upper Armenia, Turuberan, and 
Vaspurakan, the other holding the whole of Tayk* and cantons elsewhere: 
Taraun, Bagravandene or Bagrevand, Acilisene or Ekeleats’. The one was. 
enfeoffed of the office of Coronant of Armenia (fagadir) and the other of tha 
of High Constable of Armenia (sparapet). In the central lands, other dynasties 
held sway. In Ayrarat, besides the Royal House, the Houses of Kamsarakan 
and Amatuni were sovereign; in Turuberan, those of Apahuni, Gnuni, Khorkh 
oruni, Vahevuni — the High Priests of Armenian paganism — and the lat 
ter’s successors, the Gregorids, the dynasty of the first chief Bishops of Ar 
menia. In Vaspurakan, reigned the Houses of Artsruni, Rshtuni, Andzevats‘i 
and — again — Gnuni. Finally, Siunia and Moxoene were ruled by thei 
own, homonymous, dynasties. Of the remaining princes, many were in thei 
day as important, but none perhaps as historically significant, as these: an 
of these, four dynasties stand out exceeding all the rest in historical im or 
tance: the Bagratids, the Mamikonids, the Artsrunis, and the Siunis a 

16. The political weight of the Caucasian princely States can be estimate 
by examining their international position and their military might. The. 
geopolitical self-sufficiency of these principalities, as has been pointed 
out earlier, made itself manifest in the facility with which they passed, whil 

retaining their individuality and autonomy, from one overlord to another. In 


ingering one of the King of Armenia. In this, the Median and the Iberian 

farch, as well as the territories of the Caspian and the Median. frontier 

ollowed them. In 377/8, the number of the princes of the Roman obedience 

vas increased to six through the addition of two States of southern Upper 

.rmenia.29 

We do not know whether there were any princes in the Median and Caspian 

erritories that passed to the Iranian empire. But in 428, most of the remaining 

\rmenian Princes transferred their vassal obligations from the King of Armenia 

o the Great King of Iran. This was the end of the Arsacid Monarchy of 

Great Armenia. The status of these princes of the Iranian obedience is well 

own. It was in no way altered in the transaction and remained exactly 

he same as before. The only change was precisely that, instead of having 

he Arsacid King of Armenia, they now had the Sassanid emperor of Tran 

\s their suzerain. Their obligations remained the same; their rights, in fact 
ather increased, for the new overlord reciprocated their military service with 
imancial subsidies. From the point of view of the Iranian empire, accordingly, 

he Armenian Princes must have belonged to the category of the sahrdaran 
overeign vassals. Precisely the same legal situation was repeated when, 
580, the Iberian Princes followed the example of the Armenian.” 

The legal status of the Armenian princedoms in the Roman Empire is also 
ell known. There were two groups of princely States: the Pentarchy of Oth- 
er Armenia — the satrapiae or the gentes/20vn — and the principalities con- 
ained in Upper Armenia which devolved to the Empire after the par- 
‘tion of 387 and which was called Inner Armenia. All these States belonged 
othe category of civitates foederatae, that is, of autonomous polities which 
ere bound to the Empire, not as a consequence of a conquest, but in virtue 
an agreement or treaty — a foedus non aequum — and which thus owed 
heir sovereign rights to no concession on the part of the protecting power. 
These States, accordingly, enjoyed full immunity from the Imperial taxation, 
Imperial garrisons, and the Imperial administration; and their duties towards 
e.Empire consisted in a surrender of foreign policy and in the obligation of 
ilitary assistance: in fact, precisely the same privileges and obligations as 
ad been theirs under the Armenian Crown and as belonged to their compeers 
-relation to the Grown of the Sassanids. It may be added that the latter 
rinces and those of Inner Armenia were placed under the supervision of 
ir suzerains’ viceroys — the Iranian marzpan and the Roman comes Ar- 


of the Syrian and the Arabian March passed to Rome, in 298, through the 
ide, respectively. The Pentarchs, on the other hand, were left entirely 


cession by the Great King, then overlord of the Armenian kingdom. Then, 
in the years 330-339, the Vitaxa of Arzanene, or of the Arabian March, attempt- 
ed to transfer his feudal allegiance to the Great King; and in 363 a part of a 
Syrian and the whole of the Arabian March reverted to Iran, the princes 
themselves accepting the suzerainty of the Great King instead of the still: 


280 IT § 6-11. 
231 Cf. Adontz, Armenija 277-279, 471; Grousset, Histoire 287-289, 293; Laurent, Arménie 


710; cf. supra n. 14; IV § 11-13. 
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to themselves.** In their case, moreover, it is known that they were — upo 
accession doubtless — invested by the Emperor with the insignia of the 
dignity, which included royal vestments and the red footgear up to the kne 
that is, buskins, ‘of the sort (writes Procopius) which only the Roman Em 
peror and the Great King of Iran are permitted to wear. ’233 Similar insigni 
were sent by the Emperors, in the sixth century, to the Kings of Lazica (Wes 
Georgia).#** Armenian sources similarly describe the princely vestments an 
red boots.?> In other words, the princely vassals of the Roman Empire en 


yyed the status of minor, that is, dependent kings. Since the Roman govern- 
ent cannot be seriously suspected of inventing new royal honours for client 
alers, or even of enhancing those already claimed by these, and since 
he Pentarchs were not more important, and some of them were actually 
ss important, than many other Armenian Princes, it can be assumed that 
iese honours were inherent, and so internationally recognized, in the Ar- 
ienian, and Caucasian, princely status. 
It has been possible to calculate that the approximate number of troops, 
hat is, feudal cavalry levies which the Arsacid Monarchy of Armenia was able 
muster was between 70,000 and 120,000. After the fall of the Monarchy and 
he diminution of the Realm, the number declined to some 30,000. Later 
ll, under the aegis of the Caliphate, it descended to some 15,000. There are, 
oreover, some data scattered in the works of the historians that relate to 
he number of troops raised on occasion by individual princes. Thus, it is known 
yiveabat. mEQdvn YQvot tH xAawsdr énéxerto, AiOov éxi péons negupgdttoved twa & hat in the Arsacid period the greater among them could muster from 1,000 
Py EY! 00 oa) Uamedor Tees goveiiie teseal yadagaic’ gale onary) drcexgéuaveo 10,000 horse: whereas, after the downfall of the Monarchy, the Mamikonids, 
ia iis na De ane a dg a oe a gale | instance, are reported to have got together some 3,000 horse, and the Houses 
Reeth es Pee aT iaaaa He ee a Pas ne ‘Artsruni and Khorkhoruni 2,000 each. Finally, there is the evidence of 
paiwy te xai Hegody dnodsiobat Oéutc. Cf. Adontz, Armenija 108-109. — The fabri fe the Military Register, a catalogue of the military 
woven of the silky beard of the mollusc, called pinna or pinnus, was highly prized as materi: he document known as y re 
for ceremonial vestments, both lay and ecclesiastical. Thus, in 851, Pope Leo IV wrot jotential of the Armenian Princes, of the end of the Sassanian perio 
to Sardinia asking for lana marina, quod nos usu nostro pinnino dicimus, adding ‘ quia nostri rding to it, the Houses of Andzevats‘i, Artsruni, Bagratuni, Khorkhoruni, 
pontificalibus vestimentis valde nobis necessaria videtur, eo quod frequenter in festivitatibu amikonian, Moxoene are put down as cont ributing each a co ntingent of 1, 000 
sollemnibus eiusmodi coloris aut lanae nos optimatesque nostri induimur vestimentis’ se: the Kamsarakans are put down for 600, and the Gnunis for 500. The 
P. Salmon, Etude sur les insignes du Pontife dans le rit romain (Rome 1955) 34. — For t Ficniched bo wiracely House aw 100: par hee ice 
significance of the gold ornaments of the above garments, see the following note. owest number of horse yap : a 
"84 Malalas 413; Chron. Pasch. 861; Theophanes, Chron. 393; Agathias 3.15. These sources nd, the Princes of Siunia, who after the end of the Arsacid Kingdom acq a 
amplify the data of Procopius by indicating that the replacement of the purple by the gold quasi-margravial position on the Iranian border, raised 9,400 horse. is 
so clear from the Register that the average number of horse formerly raised 
the Vitaxae, as well a by the Mardpet, was 4,000. Generally speaking 


232 TT § 7, 12.7. 


283 De aed 3.1.18-23 : oduPoha pévtoe adtev neocs tod “Pwuaiwy Baorréwe édéyo 
pdvoyv. GEtov dé ta oduBoha tabta dnldon Adyw, énet odxéts a avOedmov dpw agi F 
tat. xhapve 4 && égiwy cexoinuérn, ody ola tév xooBatiov sie alec GAN’ & Oaldoon 
ouvetheypevov. nivvoug ta Cha xaheiv vevoulxacw, év olc 4 tadv Egiwy éExpvois pivetat 
XQVvo®@ OE 7 tho noggigas xatHAjdeimto poiea, éy’ ic clwbev " tHG adovoeyidoc éuBoh 


on the mantle and the gold zAovuca of the tunic denoted the royal character of these ge 
ments. The Kings of Lazica are said additionally to have received a royal crown, a mitt 
a belt, and to have borne an imperial effigy on both the mantle and the tunic. But their 
mantle, instead of being made of pinna, was of (white) silk. ; 

235 Faustus, 5.38(248), describes the vestments sent (along with other gifts, such as a tent, 
tapestries, and gold vessels for the table) by the Great King to a Mamikonid prince; t 
consisted of a royal garment and hermine (mantle?) (zf‘agaworakan patmuéann, samoyr 
two diadems (patiwk‘; cf. supra n. 193)), one of gold and silver for the helmet, the oth 
for the head; and ornaments to adorn the chest, such as are worn by kings (= re Aodbuta 
According to Eliseus, 7 (177), the attire of a Prince of Siunia included a diadem (patiw) an 
above it, a gold-embroidered tiara (xoyr), a gold belt with pearls and precious stones, 
collar, pendants or lappets, and a fur mantle. A diadem (varsakal, psak) of pearls, pendan 
and red boots are mentioned by Ps. Moses, 2.7, 47, among the princely regalia. Finall 
Stephen Orbelian, 4 (53-54), relates that the regalia of the House of Siunia included silv 
thrones, diadems (varsakal) studded with pearls, signet rings with the effigy of a wild bo; 
(inchoate armorial bearings?), red boots, and golden sceptres with the dynasty’s nam 
and titles inscribed on them. In the investiture of every Armenian prince-duke, a diadem 
a ring, and a banner were used by his suzerain the king: supra n. 193. See Trever, O¢. po. 


Alb. 290, 327, Table 22, for what appears to be a bronze statuette of Juansér of Albania 
sventh century). Accordingly, the combined evidence of Faustus, Eliseus, Ps. Moses, 
hen Orbelian, Procopius, Agathias, Malalas, and Theophanes (supra nn. 233, 234) 
neerning the regalia of the Armenian Princes and the Kings of Lazica, i.e., the regalia 
he Caucasian Princes, shows them to have consisted of the following items. (a) The ae 
itre, gold embroidered, with over its lower part the diadem, set with pearls, from whic 

me down, over the ears, the pendants or lappets: this must have been the same arrange- 
ent as can be seen on the effigies of the Orontid and Artaxiad sovereigns. (b) The vest- 
ents, consisting of, first, the white tunic with the royal gold ornament, or wAovpua, as well 
he collar and the gold belt studded with pearls and precious stones; and, then, the mantle 
inna, fur, or white silk, with gold ornaments, held together by the gold brooche with, sus- 
nded from it on loose gold chains, three sapphires. (c) The red imperial buskins, adorned 


ith pearls. (d) Various other items, such as sceptres, signet rings, etc. 
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1,000 troops appears to have been the average contribution of the more p ust have covered an area of some 39,000 sq.km. Without Acilisene and Odo- 
minent princes.?* In view of this, it seems very likely that, when Pliny spo lantis (c. 12,500 sq.km.), that kingdom amounted to some 23,000 sq.km.; 


nd, without the district of Amida, that kingdom’s successor, the Syrian 
arch must have covered a territory of some 18,500 sq.km. The greatest 
rincely State in that march, Greater Sophene or Sophanene covered about 
800 sq. km.; while Lesser Sophene, Ingilene, and Anzitene covered respec- 
vely the areas of c.2,200, 2,800, and 3,700 sq.km. With Asthianene (c. 2,000 
km.) and Balabitene (c. 1,500 sq.km.), the Roman protectorate of Other 
rmenia or the Pentarchy covered a territory of some 22,000 sq. km. Among 
ie. other principalities, Bagravandene of the Mamikonids and Syspiritis of 
: Bagratids, for instance, can be estimated as having covered some 5,000 
and 6,000 sq. km. respectively; and Siunia, some 15,000 sq. km.240 


he may have had in mind the feudal dukedoms, being aware in one way o 
another of two facts: that the average number of horse raised by individua 
prince-dukes was indeed 1,000 and, at the same time, that the sum total. 
the princely cavalry in the royal service was 120 times that number. It w 
over-simplifying the picture, to be sure, but a very natural thing to do. In th 
case, the term oteatnyde first met with under Tigranes the Great must } 
regarded as indeed a rendering of navarar; and the fact of the Greek term 
appearance at that time supports the view, expressed earlier, that the intr 
duction of the feudal régime in the dynasticist society of Armenia took pla 
under the Artaxiad Dynasty.?38 


It would be Interesting to investigate the dimensions of the Armenia obtain some 232,562 sq. km. —a figure that is rather close to the one just obtained 
princely States, but this is made difficult by our uncertainty about the exa, 1 endently of Strabo. 
boundaries of many of them. Some frontier lines, however are ascertainab ° The USAF Aeronautical Approach Chart publ. by the USAF Aeronautical Chart and In- 
owing to the existence of obvious natural frontiers, which must have deier mation Center, Air Photographic and Charting Service, United States Air Force, St Louis, 
ined the shape of these territorialized tribal units of old, and also to. ate revised ee (scale ae Ace with naa = ae 
indi i : . : : ‘ ; ee ntainous, frontiers of some Armenian cantons. In conjunction with occasional evidence 
renga ine erie OU Cee: It is possible, ee ne first place, " esti he historical sources, this makes it possible to establish with some precision the boun- 
: area 0 e Kingdom of Great Armenia, prior to its diminution es of some of the Armenian States. The Chart is divided into squares of 100 sq. km. 
was approximately 238,400 sq.km.?39 Likewise, the Kingdom of Sophen 1, Which enables one to calculate the area of these States. Now, according to Strabo, 
2.3; 11.12.4; 11.14.2; 12.2.1, the Kingdom of Sophene was bounded by the Euphrates 
he west, by the Antitaurus in the north, and the Taurus in the south, and (going farther 
h than the line of the Antitaurus, which was, thus, the limit of Sophene proper) it in- 
ed Odomantis and Acilisene, lying between the Arsanias and the curvature of the Euphra- 
Though Strabo does not give the kingdom’s eastern boundary, it can be determined. 
f its successor-states was the Principality of Greater Sophene or Sophanene; it lay 
st.of another such State, Ingilene which contained the former Sophenian capital of Car- 
certa by the Tigris (Pliny 6.10.26; cf. LII/I § 12), and it itself had on its territory the 
f Martyropolis (Cod.Just. 1.29.5) and the fortress of Samocharton (John of Ephesus, 
|. Hist. 6.26), both of which were situated close to the Nymphius (Batman-su). That 
--was, thus, the eastern frontier of both the Principality of Greater Sophene and of the 
tion in order to appreciate the fact that wer ; ae sider : er. Kingdom of Sophene: cf. E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen HReLELIES 
aiiothee teraneening Generals is aiaser eee a0 a Armenian biblical texts (and al {Brussels 1935) 5,16-17, 24-25,33, Map I. A less determinable line, running from Erzincan 
milereGa uence. . ie fe to the OEDGHT 06 OF one Greek text e Géintik-su at the Arsanias, there to join the Antitaurus and the Nymphius, may be 
appears devoid of all military pea ee indeed denoting administrative functi med to have completed that eastern boundary. The territory contained within these 
459) rhe: Soviet Armenia-of toda ieeaings : Ride cea 48 tiers is shown in sections 341 B II, 341 B III, 340 A I, 340 A II, 340 D I, 340 D II, ana 
Sovetskoj Sccialistiteskoj Pee iiti (eavehar ve pd 2 800 sq. km.: Atlas Armjansk A III of the USAF Chart and amounts to some 35,500 sq. km. Without some 12,500 
Erevan! Mohode 1061 yee er eres = : ca io of merences of Hie atmenian SS m. of the trans-Arsanian territory of Odomantis and Acilisene, the remaining territory 
dled: de consiiintes né es ee A ia - ae at any mstoncal map will ma] ome 23,000 sq. km. was that of the Syrian March of the Artaxiad Monarchy, which re- 
Armenia), the area of which must thus as . S Hate Great Armenia (without Le ed the Kingdom of Sophene. Upon the defeat of Tigranes the Great, however, the 
Strabo, 11.14.11, the size of Great ee ee ne y> 238/200 sq. km. According tory south of Amida and north of the Taurus, and between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
breddtianace es dic cchsie perianal . oeni n length ane 50 schoeni unting to some 4,500 sq. km., must have been lost by the March. Of the remaining 
Hithdes oO NE eae Ata - iis makes possible the equivalence: 1 scho “of some 18,500 sq. km., the Principality of Greater Sophene, situated between the 
: m. Multiplying, then, 682 km. (the length) by 341 km. (the breadth is and the Nymphius, having Asthianene in the north and including the castle of Bnabel, 


86 For the military potential of the Armenian Princes, see II § 17-19, 

237 Supra at n. 98. 

238 Supra at nn. 92-98. The complete fusion of the ducal and princely functions in Armeni 
society (supra at nn. 188-190) and the basic character of the latter must account for t 
fact that to the mind of the Armenians of the Arsacid period the military aspect of the prin 
dukes was an expression of only their dynasticist character. Some five centuries separ 
the beginnings of the Artaxiad period, when the office of strategus was presumably introduc 
in Armenia (and some three centuries Separate the time when the elder Pliny wrote) fro 
the epoch of the rise of national Armenian literature, following the invention of the alph 
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Finally, a word on the significance of the Armenian princely States ue 
the ecclesiastical point of view. Following the conversion of the country, : 
the first quarter of the fourth century,” the Church in Armenia adapted 
territorial organization to the pattern of Armenian society ¢ were was ‘i 
Armenia, and generally in Caucasia, a tendency to ‘dynasticize’ the Churel 
Thus, instead of having episcopal sees coincide with great urban centres, : 
in the Roman Empire, here dioceses were made to correspond to the more im 
portant princely States. As a result, a bishop generally bore the same ter! 
torial title as the corresponding prince. Some princely dynasties were ass 
ciated with more than one diocese. Thus the Mamikonids had three bishops: 


Taraun, styled ‘Bishop of the Mamikonids,’ of Tayk‘, and of Bagravandene; and 


rincipality of Greater Sophene constituted two bishoprics: of Sophanene. 
Marnopolis and of Martyropolis. The royal princedom of Ayrarat was the 
cese of the chief bishop of the Monarchy, styled ‘Bishop of Armenia’ and 
ar bearing the title of Katholikos. From the point of view of precedence, 
shops ranked with the princes and the chief bishop with the king. The 
asticization’ of the Church was further enhanced by the existence, at 
beginning, of episcopal dynasties, like the Gregorids, who made of the 
ce.of chief bishop something like a hereditary fief and who, moreover, were 
territorial princes in their own right, as successors of the dynasty of the 
h priests of Armenian paganism. The sources show a steady increase of 
opal sees in Armenia: 17 in 450, 24 in 505, 30 in Doo. 

7. No picture of Armenian society in the Arsacid and the subsequent 
diaeval period would be complete without at least a passing reference 
e ethos of its most representative stratum, the nobility.%* The two salient 
acteristics of this entire class can be said to have been pride and prowess. 

umerous instances of these characteristics, as found in the pages of the 

‘istorians, relate, however, almost exclusively to members of its princely 

r. Their pride, more particularly pride of birth, their memories of their 

mon origin — natural Ebenbirtigkeit — with the Crown and of their an- 

yr status as sovereigns, made it impossible for the princes to regard the 

g of Armenia as anything more than a primus inter pares; all this rendered 

subordination to him precarious and made themselves prone to rise in 

gainst him.*4# Among themselves, all this was conducive to feudal war- 

with which Armenan history is replete. On a milder level, it implied a 


near Mardin, in the south (Honigmann Map I), must have occupied an area onsen ss! 
sq. km. The remaining area of some 8,700 was partitioned Between three princely Stale 
stretching from the Euphrates to the Tigris: Lesser Sophene, lying aputl of Balabitene 
between the Euphrates and the Munzur(Mezur)-¢ay, Anzitene, with the city of solaomauee: 
and Ingilene: cf. Adontz, Armenija 31-38. Taking into consideration the natural fronties 
discernable between them, Lesser Sophene can be said to have covered an area of song 
2,200 sq. km.; Ingilene, of some 2,800 sq. km.; and pn alten: of some 3,700. i ee 
of Ingilene and Anzitene controlled, accordingly, a territory of some 6,500 sq. km. 
same time, Balabitene, in the valley of the Arsanias, between the ia plone and me 
zur-cay, may have covered an area of some 1,500 sq. km. aud Asthianene, east ss aoe . 
valley, due north of Greater Sophene, seems to have contained an area of aunt i noe 
cordingly, the entire Pentarchy occupied a territory of some 22,000 sq. km. — For Bagra 
andene, in the valley of the upper Arsanias and its early tributaries, see the USAF Cha 
340 A II and 340 B I. Assuming it to have been bounded in the west by Caonaeaa: 
the north by Kizlar-dag, Kikse-dag, Cat-tepesi, Erli-dag, and lee in the east. by 
the line formed by Solaha-dag and the Arsanias, flowing from its source northwards, a 
in the south by Murat-basi, Sekir-dag, Karatas-tepesi, and the Elmati river, we obtain. 
area of some 5,000 sq. km. — For Syspiritis, see ibid. 324 C eee c IM, 340 AI. I assum 
that this principality occupied the valley of the upper Acampsis, as it loops before im 

northwards, and so was bounded by the surrounding heights rather than by the river : 
self. Thus its capital Smbatawan, now Bayburt (IIL/II § 13 at n. 76), as sikuated oni} 
ee akan ees ee - ae nt eh Varazdat of Armenia in the battle of Carenitis (Karin) and in a single combat that 
ee sae a eae a ade ane e een pee at wed it, drove him out of the kingdom, and took over the regency, A.D. 377/8. Before 
= pace ee Laren goo : _davin the west; and its area, some 6.00 ing the armed conflict between them, Faustus records an exchange of messages — Thu- 
Seda aeeeer joel Sealants ee se es t Erzi dean, no doubt, yet, in the best tradition of the historian, illustrative of reality — in 
sq. km., roughly, the Ottoman kaza of Baiburt and that of Ispir, of the sige a : Oa ee cue cad Geoeant deeioeuoy een Icn ds Oho ie 
Sao angeh a Aen aoe ie aes i ee ee ree ae Arax and then adds: ‘we have never been your vassals (car ayk‘), but your comrades (énkerk*‘) 
aa ail ae ae se mea a of present-day Soviet Armen uperior to you (i veray k’am zjez), for our Aticestors were Kings of che land of China 
gid eke eee : bien r : 1 Martvropo *)?: Faustus 5.37 (244); cf. also Grousset, Histoire 154-156. For a similar attitude of 
and so an area of some 15,000 sq. km. — In his Geography 30, Ananias p aces yropo ey ues 
eee ate See by various scholars at almost any moment betwe Ps. Moses, 3.55, gives other instances involving members of the Houses of Moxoene, 


tablished by the latest authority: Ananian, Data ec ni, and Gargmau ange Sassanid PUREE, os Grouseets oes 3 For the position-ot 
219 and 315; A.D.314 is the date estabils y g of Georgia as primus inter pares vis-a-vis the Georgian Princes, see Gvritisvili, 
costanze. Sak art’. 310-461, résumé on p. 461. 


.dontz, Armenija 322-370, and 39. — Cf. the similar equivalence of bishops and prin- 
in’ mediaeval Germany: Thompson, Feud. Germany 4 n.1. 


ee the excellent summary of the spirit of the Armenian nobility in Kherumian, Féo- 
34-56. 


‘tf. Kherumian, op. cit. 42-51. Thus, Manuel, Prince of the Mamikonids, defeated 


hed 
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Armenian history.%° Above all, alongside much impiety, superstition, apostasy, 
nmorality, and cruelty, there was a genuine acceptance of Christianity and 
eadiness to die for it when faced with Mazdaist and Muslim persecution. 
few, peerages in Christendom can boast as many martyrs.?>! | | 
t may be added that the Arsacid period was one of great prosperity, being 
his a direct continuation of the era of the Artaxiads. The life of the nobility 
thus marked by a great display of luxury. Of this material well-being, 
h continued also after the end of the Arsacid Monarchy, the architectural 
numents, practically the sole survivals of a vanished epoch, bear — whether 
y be ecclesiastical or secular — an eloquent witness.?°? 
8, In comparison with the foregoing, the details of the social structure of 
ria in the Parthian and early-Christian phases are far less well known to us. 
ie genesis of that structure and the beginnings of the feudal-dynasticist sym- 
sis in Iberia are, on the other hand, better attested to than in Armenia, 
we have had occasion to see. The Iberian Crown appears to have been 
ger than the Armenian in relation to the dynastic aristocracy, and the 
jal office of duke, with the delegation of ‘monogenetic’ sovereignty it 
d, was not, as a consequence, extended to all the princes, only a few more 
rful ones becoming dukes of the provinces of Iberia. A further manifes- 
n of this can be detected in the fact that the Iberian historians were all 
al historiographers, not those of different princely houses as in Armenia, 
that, partly in connexion with this, very few members of the nobility are 
ntioned in their pages.758 Still, the higher nobility, here exactly as in Ar- 


constant preoccupation with family history245 and, perhaps to an even greater, 
degree, with the problems of precedence. Accordingly, a complex syste 
of precedence was evolved among the Armenian Princes which the Court 
Armenia and — no less — the Court of Iran were careful to respect and 
which the slightest infringement might lead to armed conflicts.24 Yet ¢ 
sentiment of pride was often combined with one of touching loyalty to 
king.?4? 

The prowess of the princes and of the nobles was inherent in a knightly 
ciety spending most of its time, heavily armoured upon armoured hors 
in warfare. It was the circumstances of geography and history that mad 
this so, not the choice of the Armenian nobility; left to themselves, th 
might, we may be sure, have divided their energies between the chase a 
the arts. All the virtues and all the vices of a warrior class were theirs tot 
full. But, under the moulding influence of Christianity, these warrior virtu 
flowered forth into what is one of the loveliest and most spiritual blossor 
among all the lay achievements of man — chivalry.%° Notable, too, in tl 
connexion was the important and honoured position enjoyed by women in 


45 It has already been noted, at n. 223, that the ancient Armenian historians tende 
be historians of individual princely houses. In this connexion, too, different families indulg 
in what Saint-Simon calls, referring to their French equivalents, chiméres — claim 
splendid, exotic, and fanciful origins: from the Kings of Assyria, the Emperors of Ch 
etc.: cf. Laurent, Arménie 69; II passim. It is perhaps in the nature of a predomina 
dynasticist society, when it is gradually deprived of the fullness of its ‘ polygenetic’ sovereig 
ty, to be haunted by a sense of downfall; quite in contrast to the sense of ascent, enjoy 
by a purely feudalist society as its members acquire a greater share in ‘monogenetic’. so 
ereignty. Ubi lapsus, quid fecif? the motto of a rare Western family affected by th 


‘dynasticist pessimism,’ would well express the Weltanschauung of many a Caucasi 
one. | 


246 TT § 20-24. 

247 On his death-bed, the High Constable Manuel, Prince of the Mamikonids (supra n. 244 
extols dying for ‘the Arsacid natural lords of the land’ (bnak téranc* agxarhi Argakuno 
Argakuneac* bnik téranc‘ a&xarhis), and exhorts his son never to fear it: Faustus 5.44 (2 
260). Cf. also Faustus 5.20. | | 

248 Cf. Kherumian, Féodalité 35-39. 


f. Kherumian, Féodalité 55-56. For the similar development in mediaeval Georgian 
ety, see Marr, Kul’t Zenséiny i rycarstvo v poémje Soty iz Rustava (TRAGF - [1910}). 
this context must be placed the passing of allods and fiefs through women, in default 
eirs male: supra n. 206. . . 

2 | The pages of Lazarus and Elizeus bear eloquent witness to this; cf. also Kherumian, 
dalité 39-40. The death-bed discourse of the Mamikonid Manuel (supra n. 247) can be 
once again where he praises laying down one’s life for one’s God-worshiping land, and 
for God, for His Church and her ministers, and for the Arsacid natural lords of the 
efore his death, Manuel personally distributed treasures to the poor and left great 
atives to the Church: Faustus 5.44. On the other hand, one may wouuet as to what 
was played in this princely sanctity by a survival, in eodoces transcription, ot ancient 
ely theophanism, for which see supra n. 168. See, for a similar phenomenon in Rurikid 
M. Cherniavsky, Tsar and People: Studies in Russian Myths (New Haven/London 1961) 
-For the dark side of Armenian society, see Laurent, Arménie 56-57, 59-60; Kheru- 
p.cit. 41-42. _ 

Cf, Kherumian, op. cit. 52-55; Manandyan, O torgovle 95-169; TiBUrents arene 34-50. 
Supra at nn. 143-150, also at nn. 184-188, (after n.) 216, and n. 229. Sue another meauee 
the difference was the apparent non-inheritable character of the High Constableship in 
via and its enfeoffment in the Mamikonid Dynasty in Armenia. 


and then sent them back to the Great King, to the latter’s utter amazement. Lazarus, 38, t 
in his narrative of the Iranian war of 451 how the Armenian army coming upon the enem 
and finding them obviously unprepared, spared them a surprise attack, which would h 
spelt their utter defeat, and offered instead a one-day truce: —- Messieurs les Anglais, t 
les premiers !— But there was also much cruelty, quite in the style of the Byzantine an 


Iranian neighbours, of which it is not pleasant to recall details: cf. infra n. 251. 
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menia, was not composed of two allogeneous groups, but rather had two 
aspects, dynasticist and feudal; the kings, unable to supplant the dynasts 
strove at least to keep them divided functionally, and thus under their control. 
In this endeavour, however, the Iberian Crown was doomed to failure; and 
the question of succession of the dukedoms was the point on which it and 
‘the most important pillars of the early Georgian monarchy ’2* fell out. Qui 
feudally, the Crown seems to have from the beginning insisted on regarding 
the ducal fiefs as non-inheritable, exactly as the office of High Constable was 
non-inheritable, whilst, quite dynastically, the members of the princely class, 
who provided the personnel of the feudal order, tended to treat them as her 
ditary appanages. Apparently as a pis aller, the Crown endeavoured at least 
to control ducal succession, as was also the case in Armenia, but even th 
was resented and resisted. Finally, its aims utterly frustrated, the Iberi ; 
Crown was to face the opposition of a united feudal-dynastic aristocracy 265 
The early history of Iberia already bears witness to the decisive role of th 
dukes in the affairs of the monarchy.?56 : 

It has been noted that the Iberian historical tradition shows the kingdot 
— quite cosmologically — divided, from Pharnabazid days, into seven di 
chies, each a province containing a number of cantons or lands. These duchi 
were: the nucleal one of Inner Iberia or Shida-K“art‘li, which was the fief of t 
High Constable; and, half circling it in the east, south, and west, Kakheti 
or Kakhet‘i and Khunani, Samshvilde, Tsunda, Cholarzene or Klarje 
and finally Odzrkhe, protecting the centre of the Monarchy from any attack 
from Albania, Armenia, and the Pontic regions. These Iberian duchies appea 
thus, to have played, though on a smaller scale, precisely the role of the Vii 
axates in the Armenian Monarchy. It was, most probably, precisely th 
initial largely margravial function of the Iberian dukedoms that made it po 
sible for the Iberian Crown to prevent the fusion, as in Armenia, of the duc: 


ith the princely functions.*’ The dynasties that may have stood at the 
ead of these duchies are almost wholly unknown, as are most of the princely 
ouses of the lands comprised in the duchies.%* The great exception is pre- 
sented by the two successive dynasties of Gogarene, which vacillated in the 
ourse of history between the Armenian and the Iberian Crown.2 

‘By the fifth century, the term aznaur, in addition to designating the lesser 
oblesse par excellence, had come to denote likewise the whole body of the 
obility, princes and knights together, exactly as was the case in Great Arme- 


he references of the Armenian historians to the nobility of Iberia, and 
so of Albania, and those of the Iberian historians to the Armenian nobility 
monstrate the sameness, indeed the unity, of the aristocracies of the three 
untries. The same social terms — tanuteér, sepuh, naxarar, etc. — are applied 
the Armenian historians to members of the Iberian and Albanian, no less 
than to those of the Armenian, nobility. Conversely, the Iberian historians 
ly the Georgian terms: mt‘avar, erist‘av, sep‘ecul to the Armenian Princes. 
ccasionally, Armenian monuments speak of the ‘nazarark‘ of Armenia, Iberia, 
d Albania,’ as of one body.?# 


57 Supra at nn. 158, 159. 

68 For the houses of the dynastic aristocracy of Iberia at the end of the formative centu- 
s,see II §25. Possibly (supra n. 255) at first the dukes were, like the High Constable, non- 
reditary. Some even appear as not of the princely class; but these must have been excep- 
s, for, indeed, they are specifically noted, as in Leont. Mrov. 47, 48, where the Dukes 
Ojrxe and of Cholarzene are said to have been ‘of the gentry’ (aznaurt‘agani); cf. supra 
150. On the other hand, the Bagratids appear to have branched off to Iberia sometime 
the first century and to have held (intermittently perhaps) the Duchy of Ojrxe: IV/II 
0; II § 25.5. Of the princes, the Georgian monuments reveal only one in that early period: 
m of Kola: II § 25.7; V § 10. 

69-TT § 9-11; V § 14-15. 

60°The Mart. Susan 17 (43) shows the population of Iberia divided into the nobles and 
non-nobles (supra n. 140): this can only mean that the dynasts were included among 
ormer. In the same breath, however, a distinction is made between aznaurni and aznaur- 
did-didni. The latter term is the exact equivalent of the Armenian mecamec (supra n. 181); 
s, the ‘great nobles’ signified the dynasts. Later in the Middle Ages, this ambivalent 
of aznaur was quite usual. 

‘Thus, Faustus 5.15 (215); ‘all the nobles and houses of naxarark‘ (zamenayn azats ew 
gs .naxararac‘n) in Iberia; — ibid: naxarark‘ in Gogarene; —- Lazarus 25 (96): tanutérk‘ 
sepuhk* of Armenia, Iberia, and Albania; — 25 (98): Agua [of Gogarene] and other 
utérk® of Iberia; — 26 (98): all these are called mecamecn (“ grandees’); — 27 (103,106): 
sarark* of the three nations. Leont. Mrov. 61: mt‘avarn of Armenia; — Juan&er 159: 
st°avn of Armenia; — JuanSer 156: sep‘ecul Bagratid. The Albanian historical tradition 
preserved in the Armenian compilation of Moses Kal. 


254 Allen, History 238. | 

#55 TV/1§4 The historian Vaxu8t has claimed that originally not ony the erist‘ avn, butals 
‘the mt‘avarn were not hereditary and subject to royal appointment, though those dig 
might pass to their sons: Geogr. Descr. 29. This cannot be true in the case of the lat 
and is obviously a manifestation of the author’s étatiste bias. In the case of the forme] 
however, this appears to be true. Yet it is impossible to tell from what evidence we poss 
whether the ducal succession was actually non-inheritable or was merely subject to 
control, as in Armenia. We do know that, in the sixth century, the Iberian Dukes obt 
from the Great King and the Emperor the confirmation of their duchies ‘as allods’ andth 
assurance of being left ‘undisturbed in their duchies’: JuanSer 217; cf. IV, § 11, 12, : 
This can be interpreted either as making inheritable what had been non-inheritable bef 
(so Allen, History 239) or as merely the freedom from royal sanction. 

256 Cf. Leont. Mrov. 28, 29, 31, 33, 55, 57, 62, 63. 
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These, then, were the background and the structure of Caucasian society 
as it entered its formative centuries. If the social structure has been give 
so much attention, it is because it was the most perdurable and, possibly, 
the most decisive factor in Caucasian history. If the uppermost stratum 0 
that structure has been dwelt upon at great length, it is because, in the cir: 
cumstances, the dynastic aristocracy of Caucasia — and not the Crown, not 
even the Church, nor the gentry, nor the burgesses, nor the peasants — were 
the natural and unquestioned leaders of the community, the creative min 
rity that set for it the pattern of behaviour, the style of life.262 


262 Cf. Adontz, Armenija xiv, 211-214. — This social structure perished with the brutal 
Byzantine and Seljuq destruction of the Armenian polity in the eleventh century. Some 
vestiges of it, however, survived the catastrophe, both in Armenia and, through emigration; 
elsewhere. In north-eastern Armenia these vestiges continued to the Mongol invasions, 
according to Adontz, or even to the fifteenth century, according to Manandyan, P*eodal, 
Hay. 138, 251-260, 304-305. There were a number of great Byzantine houses (like the To 
nicii and the Taronitae) that were the result of the removal to the Imperial territory of A 
menian princely houses; and, especially, a considerable admixture to Georgia’s parallel 
feudal-dynastic society (including the royal family itself) was provided by the princel 
émigrés from Armenia: cf. II Appendix C. Georgian society, as here described, survive 
down to the Russian annexations of the nineteenth century: cf. my Nobdl. géorg. Georgia 
feudalism was to develop in the Middle Ages (and so beyond the scope of this Study) int 
a phenomenon of great complexity, quite comparable to what can be observed in the me 
diaeval West or in Arsacid Armenia. ‘A l’Age d’Or le féodalisme géorgien atteignit don 
sa floraison compléte. Il montrait toute la complexité qu’on observe en Europe Occidental 
fiefs et arriére-fiefs, dominium directum et dominium utile; alleux, fiefs-seigneuries, fiefs 
véritables; vasselage, investiture, hommage; service féodal et immunité; ... et, dans l’ordr 


moral, les moeurs chevaleresques et la “courtoisie”’: ibid. 266; cf. 264-268; Allen, Histor 
250-256; Javaxisvili, K‘art’.samart'l.ist. 63-107. 
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STATES AND DYNASTIES OF CAUCASIA 
IN THE FORMATIVE CENTURIES 


The preceding Study was concerned with the historical background 
aucasian society; it dealt, accordingly, in some detail with the genesis 
nd structure of that society, more particularly of its creative minority, 
he nobility, and in especial of the spearhead of the nobility, the group of 
ie dynastic princes. It investigated also the ethos of this important and 
tricted group, a caste in fact, and its juridical status: the sovereign rights 
e princes, who were, under the presidency of kings, the real rulers of 
aucasia; their internationally recognized position of minor kings; the ethno- 
olitical self-sufficiency and self-determination of their States, of which Ar- 
lenia and to a large extent also the other Caucasian countries were little 
re than federative unions; the dependence of the princes on other and 
greater monarchs; and the superadding of feudalistic features, resulting from 
this dependence, to the fundamentally dynasticist régime of Caucasia. Here, 
$ proposed to consider this group in the concrete: to examine it, that is, 
0 many individual historical-genealogical-geographical (and often also 
ic) units. The preponderant role of the Caucasian dynastic aristocracy 
e history of the formative centuries made, especially in Armenia, of 
his history, and of that of the following centuries as well, largely the history 
these princely houses. This fully justifies our interest in this particular 
ect of the Caucasian social development. 

wing to the nature and conditions of the sources at our disposal,! this 

udy is chiefly, but not entirely, concerned with the Princes of Great Armenia. 

he imperial structure of the Armenian Monarchy, moreover, alone guarantees 

e pan-Caucasian character of our study. Many of these Armenian Princes 

e from the Iberian (East Georgian) and Albanian confines and were drawn 

hin the orbit of the Artaxiad or Arsacid cosmocracy of Armenia; and, 

versely, a number of Armenian dynasts found themselves at one time 

nother out of it and within the Iberian or the Albanian orbit. 

list of the princely dynasties of Armenia at the time of Justinian was 

awn up by Adontz in his great book.2 His achievement was impressive 

left room for improvement. His list is incomplete, from the point of view 

he present study at any rate, because he did not include in it the houses 

h left the Armenian orbit in the course of the third and fourth centuries; 

is also inexact, because he introduced in it names that did not in fact de- 

ignate any princely houses. His statistical conclusions and also his conside- 

‘ions of the military potential of the princes admit of a revision; and the 


T § 12, 18. 
Armenija 236-321. 
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fhe modus vivendi between these as attempted at Rhandeia in the year of 
ce 63 has already been mentioned in the preceding Study. But the balance 
ower it sought to achieve was never other than highly precarious. And, 
hen, new developments upset it altogether. First, the Hellenized and phil- 
ellenic Arsacid Great Kings* were overthrown early in the third century 
a new dynasty, the Sassanids, who championed a neo-Achaemenian re- 
vatio of Iran and who would no longer acquiesce in a settlement that set 
imits to their cosmocratic claims. At the same time, the dynastic condomi- 
rium. of several Arsacid lines, imperial, Armenian, Iberian, and Albanian, 
vhich in guaranteeing the family ascendancy of the Great King over the 
‘aucasian kings offered him a compensation for whatever admission of the 
ights of Rome in Caucasia, was terminated, as something of a ay feud 
ame to separate the Caucasian royal houses from the Sassanid ‘usurpers.’ 
finally, the religious developments of the time made the situation wholly 
esolvable. ‘New Iran’ was committed to the religion of militant Mazdaism, 
reas, within a century of its ‘rebirth,’ both the Roman Empire and the 
ngdom of Armenia, under Tiridates III, accepted Christianity. True enough, 
ssanian diplomacy was successful in securing, at that very time, the throne 
beria for a branch of the Iranian house of Mihran, but the adoption soon 
ereafter of the Christian religion by the first Mihranid king, Mirian III, 
strated this move. The general facility of religious syncretism existed 
ow no more than the Arsacid dynastic community; accordingly, no coexist- 
nce of ‘New Rome’ and ‘New Iran’ in Caucasia was possible. 
The struggle of empires accompanying the accession of the Sassanids con- 
isted of a long series of wars that were to end only with the destruction of 
he Iranian Monarchy in the seventh century; and it drove the Arsacids of 
\rmenia into the arms of Rome. But, in this struggle, Rome too often proved 
staff of broken reed. Twice she was the loser, in 244 and 260, which meant 
he rise of Iranian influence in Caucasia. Under Aurelian (270-275), however, 
er influence began to displace that of her rival in Armenia, Iberia, and Al- 
nia; and this was ratified, expressly with regard to Armenia, in 283. Then, 
der Diocletian, in the war of 296-297, Rome achieved a great victory: 
‘the treaty of Nisibis of 298, concluded between Caesar Galerius and the 
eat King Narses, Iran ceded to her not only Armenia’s Syrian March, once 
‘Kingdom of Sophene, as well as Arzanene, the Arabian March, to be 
in a special way, but also the suzerain rights over Iberia and, as is clear 
‘om the context, Armenia. Albania, on the other hand, appears to have 
. ssed into the Iranian sphere, where it is found by the middle of the fourth 


precedence which he thought clearly indicated in the sources is in reality 
far less easy to discern. The present study, it is hoped, will supplement and 
correct Adontz. 

2. Armenia and Iberia, as well no doubt as Colchis (West Georgia) and 
Albania, were immemorially divided into ‘lands’ or cantons that represented 
the territorialized tribes and clans which at the dawn of history had fused 
to produce the Caucasian nations. The Armenian lands were subsequently 
grouped together into a few provinces. It may be well to recall briefly the 
configuration of the lands so grouped: the three central groups, the inner, 
north of Jake Van, called subsequently Ayrarat; the western, or 
Turuberan; and, divided from it, by the lake, the eastern, or Vaspurakan; 
as well as the circular zone round them formed, clockwise, by Gogarene ir 
the north and then Otene, Arts‘akh, Caspiane, Siunia inland west of it, Persar- 
menia, Adiabene, Gordyene, Moxoene inland north of it and just south. of 
Van, the former Kingdom of Sophene, Upper Armenia, and Tayk*.3 The 
great majority of the princely States of Great Armenia were conterminous 
with ‘lands’: precisely as their dynasties were for the most part descended 
from the ancient rulers of the tribes and clans to which these territories had 
once belonged. There were States, however, that included entire provinces 
or at least several ‘lands’; and while some dynasties accumulated several 
originally separate States, others formed secundo-genitures and tertio-gen 
tures out of their original princedoms. 

3. In listing the princes here, it is important to bear in mind that they 
ought to be divided, from the purely chronological point of view, into tho: 
of the Arsacid period and those of the post-Arsacid period. The formativ 
centuries of Caucasian, and especially Armenian, history fall sharply in 
these two distinct phases. The cleavage between them was effected by. 
series of events that manifested the decline and fall of the Arsacid Monarch 
of Great Armenia. The roots of this decline and fall reach far: to the ju 
ridical incompatibility of the Iranian and the Roman claims to Caucasis 
stemming from the very nature of the inheritances invoked, the pax achae 
menia and the pax macedonica, and to the practical necessity to control th 


vulnerable parts: Ctesiphon, the ‘Roman lake,’ later Constantinople, — th 
area which did actually control in turn, the mountain passes, fortified, 8 


— the area, finally, from which control could be extended southwards t 
the boundary line that separated the two mutually exclusive cosmocracies 
. ‘Great King,’ without any further qualification, applies here to the uwéyacs Baotdevc 


3 I at nn. 226-227. excellence: the emperor of Iran. 
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These imperial policies in Caucasia were aided by the internal tension 
etween the Crown and the dynastic aristocracy. The attitude of the Cau- 
sian Princes to the Crown has already been examined in the preceding Study; 
have also been the attempts of the kings to become more than primi inter 
ares, presidents of dynastic federations, and the superimposition of feudal 
atures upon a dynasticist society which resulted from these attempts. The 
ance between the Crown and the dynasts was one of tension and, there- 
e, delicate; and, in the course of the history of Armenia and Iberia, it was 
ot. seldom upset. The struggle that broke out at home would often become 
Involved in the vaster conflict of empires raging outside. In the polarity 
Rome-Iran, the Kings of Armenia and of Iberia gravitated towards the auto- 
ratic and bureaucratic Roman State, and this trend was now enhanced by 
ie: meta-political prestige of the Christian Emperors. Their princely vassals, 
‘the other hand, though Christians, were drawn towards the aristocratic 
alm of the Sassanids. One of the internal crises began in 377/8, when the 
ler of the aristocracy, Manuel, Prince of the Mamikonids, expelled King 
razdat of Armenia and assumed the reins of government. The chief quarrel 
the princes with Iran being religious, the Great King Sapor II’s guarantee 
of religious freedom, as well as of political autonomy, to Armenia induced the 
Mamikonid government to recognize in 378/9, while the Roman Empire 
as paralyzed by the disaster of Adrianople, the suzerain rights of the Great 
ng. Soon, however, the weakness of Sapor and his successors and the rise 
the great Theodosius decided Manuel to transfer Armenia’s allegiance 
k to the Empire. Restoring to the throne two Arsacid brothers, the co- 
ngs Arsaces III and Vologases, Manuel continued to rule until his death 
385/6. Thereafter, the cooperation of Crown and dynasts came to an end. 
ome of the princes revolted against Arsaces and appealed to Ctesiphon for 
nother Arsacid as king. Varazdat’s son Chosroes was then sent home by Sapor 
Jat the head of an Iranian army and occupied the greater part of the kingdom, 
hile the fleeing Arsaces found himself reduced to Upper Armenia on the 
Roman frontier, where Imperial troops offered him but weak protection. 
rmenia herself thus caused her own partition. Both the Emperor and the 
reat King eagerly seized upon this opportunity of achieving a peaceful 
ttlement of their relations on the basis of the fait accompli of a self-divided 
yple of discord. In the peace of Acilisene (Ekeleats’) of 387 the existence 
wo Armenian kingdoms, one under Roman, the other under Iranian over- 
rdship was ratified. But Iran received the lion’s share, the eastern realm 
ing at least five times larger than the combined territory of the western 
: realm and the Sophenian lands kept by the Empire from 298. Faced with 
“the barbarian pressure elsewhere and with internal troubles, the Christian 
Empire, a broken reed indeed, ceded to the chief enemy of Christendom an 


century. Colchis, the fourth Caucasian kingdom, had been reduced to a Ro- 
man province in the days of Nero, whatever occasional Iranian thrusts in its 
direction. The next war was begun by the first Christian Emperor shortly 
before his death. It dragged on intermittently until 363, when it ended in 
still another defeat of Rome. The foolhardiness of Julian was paid for by his 
successor, who had to retrocede to Iran the suzerain rights over the three 
kingdoms and also the special rights in Arzanene.® However, within a decade, 
in 371, the Emperor Valens re-established Roman overlordship in Armenia 
and he was also able to recover a half of Iberia, which as a result was split 
into two kingdoms, one, ephemeral and ending in 378, under Roman suze 
rainty, the other under Iranian. It had become obvious in the fourt 
century that division was the only possible solution of an otherwise unsolvabl 
situation. It was thus tried first in Iberia; and it was resorted to, in the follow 
ing decade, as a basis for a renewed modus vivendi between the two empires 
at the expense of Armenia. 


5 The chief source for the treaty of 298 is Peter the Patrician 14 (189), where it is questio 
of the two Armenian Marches (for this, see infra at n. 63 and at nn. 87-92) and of the suzers i 
rights over Iberia (tov dé "IBnoiacg Baothéa tic oixeiac Baotdelac ta ovuBoha “Pwuaior 
opeiietyv); the suzerainty over Armenia is not specifically mentioned: this is asserted, a 
conceded here, in the statement of the Great King, reported by Amm. Marcell. 17.5.6 
Peter also mentions a frontier settlement. Cf. Stein, Hist. du Bas-Empire I 80 and, for th 
date, n. 73; Christensen, Iran Sass. 233; Asdourian, Arm. u. Rom 136-137; cf. also P. Peeters 
‘L’intervention politique de Constance II dans la Grande Armeénie, en 338,’ reprinted i 
Recherches d’histoire et de philologie orientales I (Brussels 1951) 233-237. — The treaty 0 
363 is given by Ammianus Marcellinus in 25.7. There is no direct reference to the givi 
up of Rome’s suzerain rights over Armenia; but this is unmistakable in the clause in which 
Rome promises not to help the King of Armenia against Iran (Amm. Marcell. 25.7.12) 
There is no mention of Iberia there; but the cession of it to Iran is admitted by John Lydus 
3.52-53. Cf. V. Chapot, La frontiére de  Euphrate (Paris 1907) 10-11, 367-369: Stein 170-171. 
186-187; Christensen 238-239; Asdourian 153-155. Stein follows Ammianus in omitting Iberia 
from the agenda of the treaty, exactly as he (in this, his early phase) follows the other’s 
rather excessive admiration for Julian. Yet it appears indubitable that the fortunes of 
Iberia were at that moment bound to those of Armenia and that, once Rome had ceded her 
claims to the latter, she must also surrender, albeit tacitly, her suzerainty over the former; 
to the Great King of Iran. The replacement by the Great King, on the Iberian throne, of 
the Roman client Saurmaces with the Iranian client Aspacures, mentioned by Ammianu 
27.12, and by the Iberian historical tradition (V § 11 at nn. 99-109) was a natural outcome 
of the exchange of suzerainty over Iberia (cf. Peeters, ‘Les débuts du christianisme eri 
Géorgie d’aprés les sources hagiographiques,’ AB 50 [1932] 39). It is difficult to see, 
view of all this, how Ammianus can tax the Great King with perfidy (27.12.1 and 4) f 
establishing his control in Armenia and Iberia after 363, unless this be part of the the 
phanic microcosm’s attitude towards the ‘outside’ (cf. I § 3). — Albania appears already: 
by the mid-fourth century to have been in the Iranian sphere of influence: Trever, 0 
po ist. Alb. 188-198; and Ammianus himself (18.6.22; 19.2.3) shows the Albanians as allies. 
of Iran in 359. | 
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important part of the respublica christiana. The whole of Iberia must by 
now have been abandoned to Iran. Albania had remained Iranian after 363.6 

Political disintegration came in the wake of division. In the western realm, 
King Arsaces III died in 389 /390; and the Emperor allowed him no successor, 
Thus, the several princes of the late King’s obedience came under the imme- 
diate suzerainty of the Roman Emperor, exactly as had in 298 those of the 
Syrian March. But whereas the latter had no intermediary between the 
Emperor and themselves, the former were placed under a viceroy, styled 
comes Armeniae and residing at Theodosiopolis (Erzerum of today). This 
arrangement in both parts of Roman Armenia continued until the reign of 
Justinian I. In Iranian Armenia, called Persarmenia by the Byzantines, 
the Third Armenian Monarchy was allowed to continue for nearly half a 


century longer. The Crown weakened and the insubordination of the princes. 


increased, as, with the connivance of the Court of Ctesiphon, one king after an- 
other was dethroned by them. The princes, finally grown weary of all au- 
thority above their own in Armenia, petitioned the Great King to abolish 
the very institution of the monarchy and to become their immediate overlord. 
Vahram V, who could hardly have hoped for such a fulfilment of the Arme- 
nian policy of his house, hastened to accede to this request. In 428, he de- 


6 The date of the partition of Armenia has been the subject of a learned polemic, and 
J. Doise, in his recent contribution to the controversy, ‘Le partage de l’Arménie sous Théo- 
dose Jer,’ REAnc 47 (1945) 274-277, enumerates the various views on the problem. The 
date 387, proposed by N. H. Baynes, ‘Rome and Armenia in the Fourth Century,’ EHR 
25 (1910) 624-643, and accepted by Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. I 205-206 and S. Der Nerses- 
sian, Armenia and the Byzantine Empire (Cambridge 1947) 6, is, to my mind, the only 
one that will stand the test of the combined evidence of the Byzantine and the Armenian 


diplomatic conversations; and (2) that the date of the death of Manuel, Prince of the Ma- 
mikonids and Regent of Armenia, depends on that of the partition (p. 275). Actually, the 
diplomatic negotiations of 384, if they were concerned with the problem of partitioning 
Armenia, need not have coincided in time with that event: they may simply have settled 
that question in advance — exactly as that question had been raised still earlier, in 375 
(Baynes, op. cit., 641). The reproach of the Iranians that the Emperor had occupied terri- 
tories in Armenia may, after all, have referred to the interference of Valens in that country 
a decade earlier. As for the date of Manuel’s death, it can be established independently 
of the partition, on the basis of the sequence of events in Faustus, 5.37-44 (cf. Baynes, 
esp. 641-643), and it could not have occurred before 386. It was only after that event that 
Armenia was partitioned (Faustus 6.1; Baynes, loc. cié.). Whether or no this partition 
was ratified by Theodosius and Vahram IV, Sapor’s successor, in 389/390, is a matter of 
conjecture. 
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posed King Artaxias IV, deprived, moreover, the then head of the Armenian 
Church, St Isaac, of his position, and showered favours upon the princes. 
The Court of Iran was careful to respect their dynastic rights, and its suze- 
rainty was expressed only by the presence, at the Armenian capital of Dvin, 
of the Great King’s viceroy or marzpan and by their fealty and military aid. 
For the rest, the princes remained sovereign oligarchs of Armenia. With 
these events, the post-Arsacid period was ushered in to Caucasia. 

Even though respecting the social and political status quo of their new de- 
pendency, the Iranian government attempted to Iranianize it culturally 
and even religiously. This provoked a number of insurrections, the most 
notable of which was that of 450-451, led by St Vardan II, Prince of the Mami- 
konids, in which he and a number of lords died for the faith. Out of these 
struggles was born a new solution, the institution of Presiding Princes, which 
both Iran and Rome resorted to, — an office which combined the functions 
of the High Constable, the commander-in-chief of the days of the monarchy, 
with those of the imperial viceroy and which was filled by one of the local 
princes. 

Similar circumstances were to bring about, but some hundred and fifty 
years later, a similar development in Iberia, where the Mihranid (or, as it 
was called, Chosroid) Monarchy was, on the demand of the Iberian Princes, 


abolished by the Great King Hormizd IV in 580. In Albania, too, the mon- 


archy had already fallen at the end of the fifth century. The institution of 
Presiding Princes then became the unitive socio-political element that guided 
the destinies of the Caucasian nations in the post-Arsacid period, while the 
empires kept struggling on, each attempting to spread its power to the other's 
sphere of influence. With the advent of Islam and the Caliph’s succeeding 
the Great King as overlord of the greater part of Christian Caucasia, the in- 
stitution of the Principate continued indeed, but the post-Arsacid period, 
and in fact the formative centuries of Christian Caucasian history themselves, 
came to a conclusion. 

4. Now, of the princely houses, especially those of Great Armenia, some 
belonged to both the Arsacid and the post-Arsacid period, while others did 
not. Hence, in considering them, the following division is to be observed: 
(1) those houses which existed in both periods, (2) those which existed in the 
first period (and of course before), but not in the second, and (3) those which 
existed in the second, but not in the first period. The havoc wrought by 
history in Caucasian society, especially as the Arsacid Monarchy was foun- 
dering, tended to change rather considerably its composition. Numerous 
old races perished or passed out of the orbit of Great Armenia, while several 
offshoots of old houses appeared bearing new names. Keeping these dis- 
tinctions in mind and combining the above Category 1 with either Category 
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‘Being different in nature from the rest of the princely States, the four 
itaxates will be examined first. All of them belonged only to the Arsacid, 
ell as the earlier, Artaxiad, period of Armenian history. The institution 
the Vitaxates is connected with the expansion of the Second Armenian 
onarchy of the Artaxiads, and in particular of the most celebrated Artaxiad 
jonarch, Tigranes II the Great (95-56 B. C.). This empire-building effort 
ntailed the conquest or subdual of several neighbouring kingdoms: Iberia, 
\Ibania, Media-Atropatene, Adiabene, Gordyene, Osrhoene, Commagene, and 
‘ phene; or at least the annexation of some of their territories. So as to 
rotect these conquests, and the Armenian nucleus itself, the Artaxiads set 
1p four border viceroyalties composed of some newly-acquired regions. 
The terminology of this office has varied. Plutarch, having mentioned 
aotdeic b& moAAoté paying court to Tigranes the Great, refers in particular 
o’four among them who remained in constant attendance on him.® That 
his reference must be to the four Vitaxae, has already been considered. 
Sallust, it would seem, referred to them as tetrarchs.o The Armenian term 
deakx or bde&r and its earliest appearance is in the documents of the Gre- 
ian Cycle as well as in Faustus." The Greek documents of the Gregorian 
ycle render it as xountatyjotog (= comitatensis), or 6 tho xountatnotas, 
id as muitidéyc.* ‘The Armenian Agathangelus uses also the descriptive 
ord sahmanakal, which in the corresponding passage of the Greek Agathan- 
gelus is rendered as ronoxodtwo.* The Georgian term pitiaxs or patiaxs 
s first registered in the Pehlevi, Aramaic (‘Armazic’), and Greek renderings 
nthe Armazi inscriptions, as bfhsy, pyths, bths, bity’hs, and meiteaéyc.4 
Yo etymology of these Armeno-Georgian terms is absolutely certain. The 
ost likely one is their derivation from the Old Persian *pali]ti-axsi/a, the 
irst element of which signifies ‘head’ and the second is related to xSayamt 


2 or Category 3, we can arrive at the correct idea of the composition of th 
high nobility of Great Armenia at a given period. The sum total of all th 
known princely names does not, obviously, represent an historical reality 
The setting up of the Caliph’s suzerainty in Christian Caucasia, in 653/4 
which ushered in the new, Arab, period, resulted in more struggle — the highes 
point of this intermittent strife was the insurrection of the Armenian Prince 
against the Abbasid Caliphate in the years 771-772 which ended in the terribl 
defeat in the battle of Bagravandene of 25 April 772. — and, consequently 
in more change. Not only did many races disappear or emigrate, but man’ 
others became weakened and dispossessed and even obliged to become vassal 
of some few which had retained their position and in fact enhanced it. Th 
Arab period, accordingly, saw the rise of a new differentation, one between 
the greater princes who alone bore the title of isxan — three of them ultimatel 
reaching the royal status — and their vassals, the lesser princes, to whot 
was applied the title of navarar. Then came, in the eleventh century, th 
ruthless destruction by the Byzantines and the Seljuqs of what remained 0 
the polity and society of Great Armenia, of the several politically weakish 
but culturally flourishing, kingdoms into which that country had becom 
divided. This definitively dispersed and decimated the Armenian noble class 
With the formation, in that century, of Armenia-in-Exile, in Cilicia, and wit 
the increased migration of the aristocracy to both Georgia and Byzantium 
the remnants of the Armenian social order vanished, aiter the Mongol in 
vasions, from the Armenian soil.’ 
5. The only kind of feudal subordination of some princes to others prio 
to the Arab period was implied in the institution of the Vitaxates, or th 
four viceregal margraviates of Great Armenia. Their rulers, the Vitaxae 
were indeed the greatest among the Princes, in three out of these four cases 
they were themselves dynasts, their States forming the nucleus of each Vi 
taxate; and they were hereditarily invested with margravial powers. Bu 
the Vitaxate was essentially a feudal, rather than dynastic, institution, whic 
was composed of a number of dynastic States, including the Vitaxa’s own 
that were bound together by a feudal kind of dependence upon him. It’is, 
important to distinguish, when dealing with these margravial viceroyaltie 
not only between the two concentric and homonymous, but unequal unities Arm. Agath. 126/873; Gk Agath. 105. 
the nucleus and the march, but also, occasion ally, between three such unities c For the Greek term, see the sardonyx intaglio with the effigy and inscription of the 
the nucleal princedom, the province where other princely States might Seick. itaxa spawn from Grave 1 of the A of the Vitaxae of proparens at Armazi: 
side by side with and in dependence on it, and the viceroyalty which might’ ee eae fe roa creielt 


on occasion t d th e rave 3: ibid. Table LV (1), fig. 26 (p. 63), pp. 60-63; — the bilingual stele from Grave 4: 
outspread the province. jid. Tables LIX (3), LX, 69-72. — For the ‘Armazic’ term, see the bilingual stele from 


rave 4 (just mentioned) and the Armazic stele from the same grave: ibid. Tables LIX 
), LXI, 79.73, — For the Pehlevi term, see the silver bowl from Grave 2: infra n. 30. 
f. also G. Ceret “eli, ‘Epigrafi¢eskie naxodki v Mexeta, drevnej stolice Gruzii,’ VDI 1948 /2 
5; and, for the Armazi monuments in general, In. 152. 


8. Tat nn. 90, 97, 211-212, and § 15. 

9% Lucullus 21.5, cf. 21.2, For the unfavourable attitude of the Graeco-Roman authors 
wards Tigranes II, reflected in this passage of Plutarch, see In. 87. 

Hist. fragm. 4.8; see for this Markwart, Erdngahr 175. 

‘Arm. Agath. 112/795, 126/873; Faustus 3.9, 12; 4.19, 50; 5.16; cf. also Lazarus cap. 33. 
12 Gk. Agath. 136; Gk Life of St. Gregory 98 (72); cf. Arab. Life 86 (72: by@qs). 


? For this outline, see especially, Adontz, Armenija; Grousset, Histoire; Laurent, Arménie; 
Trever, Oc. po ist. Alb.; Asdourian, Arm. u. Rom; and IV. a 
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(‘I rule’), xSdya6iya (‘king ’), the Sogdian arsdvan /xsévan (‘king’), and th Armenia, these viceroys became, to repeat, margravial in character, the 
Armenian igxan (‘prince’); this combination is thus a parallel one to th erritories committed to their care being the four marches of the realm.” 
Modern Persian term pddsah.% Other origins, however, have been propose gathangelus indeed explains the term bdeasx by the purely Armenian word 
for them: Karst deduced them from the Sumerian patesi; Lap‘anc‘yan, from atmanakal or ‘ruler of the frontier,’ that is, ‘margrave,’ ‘marcher.’2¢ More- 
the Hittite peda (‘place’) and hassu (‘king’), or the Luvian element ~ah ver, exactly as the purely administrative office of strategus acquired, when 
Whatever the origin of these terms, their variants, besides those alread: ansplanted on the dynasticist soil of Caucasia, as nararar, a purely feudal 
given, include the Pehlevi bitars, the Syriac apfahsa, the Greek rutidénc aracter that it signally lacked in the neighbouring empires, so also the ad- 
nntiaénc, Berdénc, and the latter’s Latin derivative vitara.” It is inter. linistrative function of super-governor, borrowed from the same empires, 
esting to note that the Georgian form is closer to the Old Persian than: came, on that soil, the feudal office of bdeasx/patiaxs.?” 
the Armenian.!8 The disinclination to show preference to any of the severa What the original designation of the Armenian vitaxae was, we do not 
Caucasian variants of the word is responsible for my choosing the single Latin now. While contemporary Classical writers call them, as has been noted, 
rendering of it — ‘vitaxa.’ : ings and Tetrarchs, the term ‘vitaxa’ is applied to them, in its various local 
Few things have suffered more from the incomprehension of scholars than ariants, only in the national literary monuments, mostly in the Christian 
the office of vitaxa. In treating of it, as it existed in Great Armenia, a clear hase. The term at all events appears — pace Karst and Lap‘anc’yan — 
be indeed of Iranian origin; and it may well have been borrowed, subse- 
designate it and the provenance of the office itself. There is, accordingl uently to the institution of the office itself, from Iranian society. In exactly 
' le.same way, the Artaxiad strategus came subsequently to be designated 
the Iranoid term navarar.® The latter term was adopted in the Parthian 
phase of Caucasian history, which separated in the first three centuries after 
hrist the Hellenistic from the Christian phase. It was then that the Ar- 
enian Arsacids imitated the service mechanism of their cousins’ Parthian 
salm. It would, accordingly, be natural to presume that the Iranian term 
‘the vitaxa was likewise borrowed from Parthia in that epoch. There are, 
yever, two facts that militate against this conjecture. First, there is no 
ication that either the office or the corresponding term existed in the 
tthian State of the Arsacids. It is only under the early Sassanids that the 
esence of vitaxae in the polity is recorded.” The earliest source appears 
be the inscription on a Sassanian silver bowl dating from A.D. 226/241, 
ce tly discovered in the Armazi necropolis near Mts‘khet‘a, in Iberia.? 


or from the Sassanid State, merely because the terms bdeagx and patiax§ 
may have been derived from *pali]ti-argi /a and are related to bitazé. Y 
this is precisely what is often done.!® The institution of super-governors, 
viceroys, placed in command of several governors, existed before the Parthia 
Arsacids, for we find it in the empire of the Achaemenids (bévarapaitis 
toparch), and was not restricted to Iran, for it was introduced into that 
the Seleucids.22 That the Armenian Monarchy of the Artaxiads, which bo 
rowed from the latter the office of strategus,”! should likewise have borrowe 
from it the office of ‘viceroy,’ is hardly unexpected; and in fact it is precisel 
under the Artaxiads that the ‘four kings’ make their appearance.” In th 
Arsacid period of Armenia, the newly-risen national literary monument 
testify to the continued existence of the four viceroys, whom they entit! 
vitaxae*™ and to whom the royal title was occasionally applied.24 In Grea 


§ 15. 

‘Arm. Agath. 126/873 (440); cf. Markwart, Erdngahr 165 etc. (Markhiiter), 

Cf. In. 188 and at nn. 237-238, 90, 97, 211-212. 7 

Ibid. n. 188. 

Christensen, Iran Sass. 22-23, 137. 

. his bowl was found in Grave 2 of the Armazi necropolis: Ap‘ak‘ije, Mczeta 52-53, 
ables XLVII, XLVIII, XLIX. Its Pehlevi inscription has been interpreted by Amira- 
ili as Papake btxse bag Artxstr barh bage Papake Ibtxe (ma)t Grzn Arsmes d(a)d = ‘Pa- 
vitaxa of the divine Ardasir, gives to the vitaxa of the land of Gurzan, Ars(a)mes’: 
erebrjanaja caSa rannesasanidskoj époxi iz raskopok v Armazisxevi,’ Sbornik v éest’ 
I, A. Orbeli 283-293. This important discovery is also interesting as an indication 
1e distinction between the Iranian and the Iberian vitaxae (for the latter, see infra § 
1), but also of their equivalence. The Great King Ardagir reigned from 226 to 241 


15 Markwart, Erdngahr 178-179; Herzfeld, Paikuli I 155-156. 

16 Corpus juris 1/2/2 492; and ‘O dvux social’no-politi¢eskix terminax BlizZnego Vostoka; 
Istor.-ligv. raboty 467-470; cf. Obséie élementy meZdu Xett. i Arm. 392. : 

1? Markwart, Erdnsahr 178-179: Herzfeld, Paikuli 155-156; Christensen, Iran Sass. 
n.1. | 

18 Markwart, ErdnSuhr 178; Herzfeld, Paikuli 155. 

19 E. g. by Christensen, Iran Sass. 22-23. 

20 Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 70-71, 114, 184; Bengtson, Strategie II 78-142. 

#1 T at nn. 92-98, 237-238. | 

22 Ibid. 

23 Supra nn. 11-12. 

24 Faustus 5.16 (216: chapter heading). 
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Another is the Paikuli inscription of the Great King Narses of A.D. 293/294; ‘The basic texts for the four Caucasian Vitaxae, ne less than for some of the 
still another, the text of Ammianus Marcellinus: ‘sunt autem in omni Persid Caucasian Princes, are the two lists of princes found in the documents of the 
hae regiones maximae, quas vitaxae (id est magistri equitum) curant, et reges Gregorian Cycle. One (List A) is found in all the documents of the cycle, 


et satrapae...’2 It has been suggested that only one of the ei ghteen provinces that is, in its two recensions: the Agathangelus recension of the story of the 
enumerated in this text — Assyria — was under a vitaxa, the rest being conversion of Armenia by St Gregory the Illuminator, under King Tiridates 


a G in both its Armenian and its Greek version, and also 
under dynasts (reges) or governors satrapae).3> Secondly, while the A III the Great, in 314, in 7 
y eje Or ( pae) : : aia he recension that goes under the name of the Life of St Gregory, in both its 


bdeasx and the Pehlevi bitar§ are indeed close to each other and represen : ; é — st of A ‘an Pri h 
a later derivation from the (presumable) Old Persian prototype, the Georgia Greek and Ws Arabic oreo this is the list v4 the Armenian Princes es 
patiaxs|pitiars is close to that prototype itself, and thus evidently pre-Parthian pok P art a eoune EOnvOked Py: King Tiridates pnd. who subsequently 
We are faced, accordingly, with two alternatives: either the term that wa ccompanied ay Gregory for his episcopal eensecration in the Autumn of 
known in Caucasia (Armenia and Iberia) from pre-Parthian times, as a direc' 14. The other list (List B), giving on nemnes:ot the princes who accompanied 
: Tiridates III on his trip to Rome, is found only in the two versions of the 


derivative from the Old Persian, was subsequently, and only in Armenia Bier as h A list 
made to approximate to the contemporary Iranian usage, this being the early \gathangelus recension. The following are these two lists. 


Sassanian or, the lack of documentary evidence notwithstanding, indeed 
Arsacid Parthian usage; else the Pehlevi bitdér§, whether it be regarded as 
early-Sassanian or late-Arsacid, was borrowed from Armenia, where bdeasx 
may have evolved locally from the prototypal Old Persian.?4 At all event 
the more likely conjecture is that the basic terminology of the office, no le 
than the office itself, of the Caucasian Vitaxae originated under Achaemenia 
and Seleucid influences and independently of any influence from the Arsaci 
or the Sassanid polity. Accordingly, save for the relative identity of th 
terminology, the similarity of functions, and the probable community o itaxa of Great Armenia may, together with other princes, have accepted the immediate 


i : . i i ; this i ted in Berjeni8vili ef al., Ist. Gruzii I 101, 109. 
rovenance, there does not appear to have existed an direct 3 ainty of the Great King); this is repea ; 
: sh ‘ _ iain he feld, Paikuli 50, 78, 155, 229-230, 245, goes further still, adding to this confusion another 


LIST A 


Arm. Agath. 112/795 


nee sere) fri’ fy fun ugly unas Eph ppg fy faut Uqsibug, 
pe pfu fut Lhd. Eppapy fy fuuitn hia poet [Fat fy faa 


1e: the Vitaxa Papak of the Paikuli inscription is considered at once (a) a Sassanid prince, 

» however, been always appreciated by spe (b) a vitaxa of the Iberian March, and (c) a King of Iberia. — The rehabilitation of the 

; ; uments of the Gregorian Cycle and the discovery of the Armazi inscriptions make super- 

fluous Adontz’s arguments against any suggestion that the Vitaxae of Great Armenia may 

(Christensen, Iran Sass. 90, 179), so that this inscription must have been made sometim have been modelled on the Sassanian toparchs. Adontz went too far when he insisted that 
between these two dates. | of 5 

31 Herzfeld, Paikuli 96-97, 100-101, and, for the dating, 194, 205. Here, obviously ‘own and that they had had nothing to do with any appointment on its part or any guard- 


Clalists,35 


another Vitaxa Papak is mentioned. 32 93.6.14. hip of frontiers: Armenija 283, 410-411, 416 It is curious that in so doing he failed even 
33 Markwart, Erdngahr 172. The text, at all events, does not admit of the equation ‘vie | efer to Markwart’s great Excursus in ErdnSahr, which definitively shows that the 
taxa = satrap,’ as found in Christensen, Iran Sass. 137 n. 1, though not on p. 137 itself. es uardianship of the frontiers was precisely the raison d’étre of the Vitaxates. As for their 


ing small kings, all Caucasian dynasts could in a sense be so regarded; cf. I. See supra 
80, for the contemporary distinction between an Iranian and a Caucasian vitaxa. 
6 For the documents of the Gregorian cycle, see Introd. at n. 4; for the date of the 
nversion of Armenia and the episcopal consecration of St Gregory, Ananian, Data e cir- 
nze. The council is described in Gk Life of St Gregory 98-102; Arab. Life 86-90; and is 
efly mentioned in Arm. Agath. 108 /777-778; and in Gk Agath. 129. Itisin this connexion 
hat the Life gives List A. The Agathangelus, on the other hand, gives this list in connexion 
h the procession to Caesarea: Arm. Agath. 112/795; Gk Agath. 136. This, the Gk Life, 
24, and the Arab. Life, 111-112, describe without giving the list. Garitte 306-307, 
-313, 315: it is the Agathangelus recension that places List A in the correct context. 
et the Life may be the more ancient recension: Ananian 317-324. 


Ammianus’s interpretation of ‘vitaxa’ as magister equitum is highly approximative. | 
to be noted in passing that much in Iranian social history of the Arsacid and (especi 
early) Sassanian periods remains unclear. Thus, e.g., the correlation of the offices of vitas 
marzpan, and the four toparchs of Chosroes I still needs further elucidation; 
102, 265-266, 370-371. It is, therefore, to say the least rash to translate, with Coulb m 
the XLATPATIHS TQN ZA TPATIQN of the Great King Mithradates I’s Bisuttin j 
scription (for which, see, e.g., Debevoise, Parthia 44) as ‘marzban of marzbans’: Com 


34 Cf. Herzfeld, Paikuli 156; A. Meillet, in REA 5 (1925) 185-186; ef. infra § 6 at n. 49, 
35So Peeters, Ste Sousanik 271-273, 277, 284-285, who would See in one of the Vitaxa 
the Iberian, an Iranian appointee (which is quite different from the fact that this hereditar 
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tn [Phuttiny soppapy fyfautitn (Pug asluny fyfsutie [Fruit angle, 
[Phuttiny Sfugk pape” pyfuuitiy ung pungbinn [Phuthy qopunfuap Suyn 
mgfuups fir. figkpapy’ fafautin appending myfampS fin, bo [Fuk 
eee bafunitit dmpag uyfumpS fii. meh pape pyfautitr Qoeguapus 
ging wif Sply ap dh foe availa popbrangfate. frivk pip’ fy pant 
[pyenmetitrang ery fumes fiir. nanticle pnp’ figfaasiite UP'mfarg my fara fi 


pevioy inndtas te xal melovds Exwy dao thy oixelay otoatnylay, ov- 
wy te del tH Bacthet tig Meyddnco “Aomeviac, nal év taicg mapatdéeaw 
maytag tovg te noonyovpévovce ual dxotattouévove [...] tad tv oixelar 
otoatnyiay* éxtoc d& 6 tondeync tHv Koodovardy ydoac oftw xadov- 
pévns, wAnoiov bnagyodons tév “Avdguoxodgitwr: 6 d& EBdouos eéovar- 
aotns tho Meyddnco Lopavynrijs xAnovalovencs th Meoconotauia: 6 dé by- 
doos nyeuoy taHv Tovyagméy ydoas, dott eiyev nal adtds aélav mitid£ov ° 
atog d& tév “Povotovyiwy tondeyns * 6 dé déxatoc 6 THY Moxacdr oated- 
no’ 6 0€ Evdéxatocs 6 THY Luviwy pbdagyos: dwdéxatos 6& 6 tHv Tlai- 
déwy oteatnyos: 6 6& toLtoxaldéxatos 6 catoedans Zaveaparddy ual Xe 
oy yooas, xat tovtwr adAnoiwy téHv Kodolitwv: 6 dé mevtexatdéuatoc 
yevedoyns 6 tdv Xoveyoowv ws Hyovuevoc Exywr tHv doynv THY xadovpé- 


grr a1 fuser p14 fr. gap purauaril n : f wud asus agit: 
alli : ae vMadyaloBe - éEaxadéxatoc 6 tév “Aotl[elovvimy éEovotactie. 


wml. Pi ynuunith pape’ fyfauitin Ypd pacoburg Arab. Life 86 
primus princeps ‘Ihbns. Secundus princeps ’rtnwj nomine vitaxa magnus. 
rtius princeps ’rmé@’n. Quartus princeps ’sbytywn nomine *sbyts, qui prae- 
ositus erat custodiae montium qwsywm et mtznywn. Quintus princeps mqw- 
“nwn nomine ’sb’r’b’ts: hic autem praefectus erat exercitui totius Armeniae, 
itum et peditum, nec discedebat a rege magnae Armeniae, atque in bellis 
nes qUOS Memoravimus principes, et memorabimus, sub eius potestate erant, 
raeterquam quod princeps qmrol non erat sub eius potestate, quae (regio) 
iuxta fortes qrdytn. Septimus regens magnae regionis swfnys, quae est 
a regionem fluminum. Octavus princeps regionis gurgr. Nonus princeps 
nwn. Decimus princeps mfnswn. Undecimus princeps swnywn et custos. 
Juodecimus princeps dsbwd’wn. Decimus tertius princeps ’tywn. Decimus 
artus princeps zwrydwn, et ipse iuxta qrdytn. Decimus quintus princeps 
hwrwnyws, dux, qui rector est mlh’zwn’h. Decimus sextus princeps ’rtzrw- 
vg, 38 


Gk Agath. 136 


Kai modrtoc deywyv “Ayyehitdy oixov, 6 dedtegog doywr *Adcevdr, 
tS wountatnoiac, 6 teitoc deywy énxi tho sovoiag Latelxtoc Aeyou 
vos, 6 tétagtoc deywy 6 6 diddqua éEovalay éywv émdjoat t@® Baotd 
6 Asyopevos “Aonétwr, 6 néuntosc doywr oTeatonEedaoxns oteatnAatia 
é€ovatacg tio “Aoueviwy ydeas, 6 éxtog doywr 6 tho Kopdopitay ywoas, 6 
douocs doxwy 6 étegocs xopntathatos * 6 6ydo0g deywy thc ‘Povotway ¥ 
gac, 6 évvatog dexywr tig Kountry (rectius Moxntady) ydoac: 6 déxat 
doxwv tio Luvictdy yodoac, 6 dwhéxatoc doywr 6 Lovdéwr ydoas, xa, 
6 toroxadéxatoc deywy 6 tig <0 >Odridy ydeac. ‘O teccagecxa 
déxatoc, 6 €0vdoyns Zagovavddy ual Xe< u > eds thc matoidos: 6 TEU 
toc xal déxatog doywr, 6 tod Madyaoidy oixov: 6 éExatdéxatoc doyxw 
6 Alo]lcovgourdy. - 


Gk Life of St Gregory 98 


0 Modt0¢ &v doxH “Ivytdnvig ual “Avtiotnvijg tomdyynco: 6 dé devt, 
gos tHS “Aglialyylvic metidéng 6 wéyac: 6 6é teltoc tév Méodwy trond 
uns* 6 O& tétagtos yevedoyncs taHv “Ooritiavdy éxdoyns Sortic xaltalt 
tayuévoc brhoxev puddttew ta wéon tHv Kavuaciwv doéwr xai Trdvav 
6 0€ néuntog 6 tév Mapaxovriardy hyeudy, donaganétnc, nmavtacs té 


LIST B 


Arm, Agath. 126/873 


tf qfimenpurhats yophaiebi’ qynphufir qudkph gus pepry wm. 
phy op pybayfaph Unsfit. quan fie we fisheye fp Gop 
y pres ly exes hngdut fh, h gh ph pape ence hears cas ly ees JUGanplamua, 
mig hngdut bh, he qf ppapy JU paca hapfunky Bld ey Ae 
: Pasup[d ary haypdhut E. qltsdo- fry faut ugly urns y h 4 [Ferg ese 
pomgkuily a quia panghith Lhd, he qfyfouttin Polngy bk gh 
ute Yfetbug, hk ghyfuatiin fpynmistargy be gpyfutiin [Pung fous 


37 «|. first, the Prince of Ingilene; second, the Prince of Arzanene, who is the Great Vitax: 
third, the Prince of the princedom of the Mardpet-dom; fourth, the Prince Coronant 0 th 
princedom of the Aspet-dom;; fifth, the Prince of the Constable-dom, the commander o 
country of the Armenians; sixth, the Prince of the country of Corduene; seventh, the Pri 1 
of the country of Sophene; eighth, the Prince of the country of Gogarene, who is calle th 
Other Vitaxa; ninth, the Prince of the country of RStuni; tenth, the Prince of the countr 
of Moxoene; eleventh, the Prince of the country of Siunia; twelfth, the Prince of the co 
of Zabdicene; thirteenth, the Prince of the country of Otene; fourteenth, the Prince [and 
chief of the land of Zarawand and Her; fifteenth, the Prince of the Malxaz-dom; sixteenth 


the Prince of the Arcrunis.’ .. Garitte’s translation: Documents 72-73. 


a TN A ee 
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qui [thu tality h Ye CG §uny frfurifr, h q fry fusca esceprerolan, 
ay braver [B brass 39 


Gially in 4.50), Faustus mentions specifically only three: those of Arzanene, Go- 


Gk Agath. 165 Median March, or Adiabene; the Syrian March, or Sophene; the Arabian March, 
or Arzanene; and the Moschic, that is, Iberian March, or Gogarene. Apart 
from the purely practical reasons for the formation of these four Vitaxates, 
their number, like that of the toparchies of Iran, was no doubt also a mani- 
estation of the cosmocratic claims inherent in the theophanic monarchy 
of Armenia, the four limitrophe points symbolizing the Four Quarters of 
he World.*2 

6. The Vitaxa of New Siracene (Nor Shirakan) is mentioned as first in 
List B in Agathangelus. The march over which he ruled was made of the 
Artaxiad acquisitions in the Kingdom of Adiabene, or at least of the Armenian 
ands bordering on it, as well as of the lands wrested by the Artaxiads from, 
r the Armenian territories marching upon, the Median kingdom of Atropatene; 
nd it served as a bulwark of the Armenian Monarchy against, precisely, 
he latter State.4® The region of New Siracene, within that Vitaxate, designated 


.. 6 Baolheds ... nagadauPdver ... tTods téooagas tLutwtatove r00 idlo 
MOAATIGV, TOY ME@tov tonoxodtooa ano Nogoigéwy pwegdr, tov dedreooy 
tonoxedtoga axd tév “Acovoias weedy, tov 68 toltov dnd tay "Agovao- 
THY LEQwY, TOY dé tétagtor THY Macayod tHv Obyrwy HEOMY, HAL TOY [Ué- 
ylotov deyorta tod oixov thy Aeyouevwr "Ayyehitdy, nal tov OTEVOYTA TOY 
Baothéa doxovta, "Aonet Aeyousvor, nal tov oteatoneddgyny tov méyay, 
wat tov deyovta Maxitdr, xai tov doyovta Luvotdy, ual rov doxorta 
‘Peotovvitay, xal dxoyedpovta doyovta, xal tov EOvdoynvy Laniardy, xat 
tov doyovta ITacxanetéwy ... 4° 


List A mentions only two Vitaxae; List B speaks of four. Finally, Faustus 
also speaks of the four Vitaxae: ... df fp dunuyfy inp LES fy fui 


Uqsubrugy ap atimuitbuy hasbp pyebuypir. np kp dh bb sappy, gus 
iplg pupdhplhy onbup fi wp.pmif. Throughout his work (espe 


89 ‘The King took along also from the military confines the four pre-eminent lords 0 ords’ translates here gaheréc* barjeréc‘ (and supra n. 39 gaheréc‘ alone). In these terms, 


his Court, called Vitaxae: the first — the margrave of the region of New Siracene; and th 1 = ‘throne’ and barj = ‘cushion,’ both signifying, ‘place’ or ‘grade,’ and eréc’ = 
second — the margrave of the region of Assyria; the third — of the region of Arabia; th coBitegoc, thus: ‘senior in grade, or in position.’ 
fourth — of the region of the Mask‘t‘k‘ [on this term, see infra n. 148]; the great Prince 2 Cf. I at n. 97. — In spite of all the indications regarding the number of the Vitaxae, 


ibts have been expressed about it by Adontz and Markwart. Adontz, Armenija 416, 
riting long before Garitte’s rehabilitation of the documents of the Gregorian Cycle, was 
istrustful of their evidence. As for Markwart, in Erdngahr 109, he hesitated between three 
four Vitaxae, but in one of his last works, ‘Die Genealogie der Bagratiden und das Zeit- 
des Mar Abas und Ps. Moses Xorenac‘i,’ Ca 6/2 (1930), 32-33, he felt justified in ad- 
litting only two, Arzanene and Gogarene, and in rejecting the evidence to the contrary 
t both Agathangelus and Faustus as ‘false.’ This is entirely unwarranted. Something 
t re than an off-hand rejection is surely needed to convince one that Faustus actually 
invented,’ in 5.40, the story of the defection of the Vitaxa of Adiabene (infra n. 54). 
nfortunately, the great Armenologist’s Genealogie displays far too often this rather cavalier 
titude to historical material; cf. III/II infra n. 43. 

Markwart, Erdngahr 176, 178; Stidarmenien 59*, 120, 378; cf. Adontz, Armenija 229. 
ne of the reasons why Markwart, in Genealogie 33, refused to accept the existence of the 
a of Adiabene was that ‘nur unter Tigranes d. Gr. war auch der K6énig von Adiabene 
‘Vasall des Kénigs der Kénige von Armenien.’ This is evidently due to a confusion 
een (a) the non-Armenian kingdom of Adiabene, which, having been briefly included 
he empire of Tigranes the Great, had ceased to exist long before the time of Agathan- 
lus and Faustus, and (b) some Adiabenian, or merely border, territory that was held by 
e Armenian Crown and, together with some Median border territory, formed a march 
reat Armenia. This confusion involves another, verbal one: between (a) Adiabene in 
broad sense of the kingdom and (b) Adiabene in the narrow sense of the march (= Nor 
kan). Caucasian historical geography presents numerous instances of such toponymical 
abivalence; cf. In. 158. It is indeed odd that, in the face of the clear witness of both 


and the Prince of Siunia, and the Prince of the R&stunis, and the Prince of the Malxaz-dom 
and the chief of Sahapivan, and the Prince-Master of the Court.’ The last two names denot 
offices: the commander of the King’s camp at Sahapivan in Calkotn (for this: Faustu 
4.15; cf. Markwart, Stidarmenien 560-561) and the master or intendant of the Court; both musi 
have been filled by princes; for the latter term, see Benveniste, Remarques sur les composés 
arm. 633 (litt. ‘Grand Domestic’). For ‘pre-eminent lords,’ see infra n. 41. 

40 The above Greek rendering of zigzann Malzxazut‘ean tann (lit. ‘the Prince of the hou 
of the Malxaz-dom’ in the preceding text) as adnoyedyvorta deyovta is very curious. 
may suppose this mistranslation to have been influenced by the proximity of malzazut’iwn 
and magalat* (‘parchment’). For comments on the names see Garitte, Documents 21 
199, 200-202, 225, 227-228, 219, 236-237, 233, 219-220, 234, 208, 231-232, 225, 235, 23 
213-214, 238, 238-239, 223, 204; my review of Garitte, in T 5 375-377 (correct the reading 
of Bacthcondtwe). — The four versions complete one another (Garitte 312): thus, the passa 
of the Arab. Life on the [sixth] Prince of Corduene fills the lacuna in the correspond 
passage of the Gk Life; both the Gk and the Arab. Life make it clear that the Sophene 
the Arm. Agath. is Greater Sophene. The Gk Agath. omits Sophene, but continues th 
numeration of the princes notwithstanding, until it jumps from ‘the tenth’ to ‘the twelfth 
the Gk Life omits Otene, but continues the numeration till it jumps from ‘the thirteenth 
to ‘the fifteenth’. The Gk Agath. omits the name of Gogarene, but describes the ‘Othe 
Vitaxa.’ | 

41 3.9: ‘one of his [scil. the King’s] vassals, the great Prince of Arzanene, who was name 
vitaxa [and] who was one of the four pre-eminent lords of the royal Court.’ ‘Pre-emine 


Ingilene, and the Coronant-Aspet, and the great High Constable, and the Prince of Moxoene 
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as Adontz has suggested, the Adiabenian territories;44 hence we may translate’ 
the Vitaxa’s title as ‘of Adiabene.’ This particular region is mentioned in the 
Primary History of Armenia*® and in the Agathangelus recension of the Gre- 
gorian Cycle. The origin of this name is something of a mystery. Another 
toponym, ‘Nihorakan,’ connected with the Vitaxate in Faustus,*” stood, 
according to Adontz, for the Median territories.42 In spite of the composite 
nature of this margraviate, both Agathangelus and Faustus speak of the 
‘Vitaxa of New Siracene’ only, and, in the latter source, Nihorakan appears 
asa mere dependency. It thus seems evident that ‘New Siracene,’ i.e., Adiabene, 
was the official title of the viceroyalty that guarded the Armenian State not, 
however, so much against Adiabene as against Media-Atropatene. 

While, after the collapse of Tigranes the Great’s imperial venture, Media. 
soon ended by being absorded by Iran, Adiabene was in 115, together with. 
some other lands and under the name of Assyria, reduced by Trajan to a 
province of Rome. Assyria, however, was subsequently ceded by Hadrian’ 
to the Great King. It was this province that Ammianus Marcellinus knew. 
under the government of an Iranian vitaxa. Whatever the Armeno-Iranian 
interconnexion may be presumed in the development of the terms bdeagr 
and bitaxs, it is back to this adjacency of the Armenian Vitaxate of New. 
Siracene and the Iranian Vitaxate of Assyria, both successors to the Kingdom 
of Adiabene, that it must unquestionably be traced. 

Markwart has suggested that the Vitaxate of Adiabene was vested in the 
recently dispossessed Orontid dynasty of Sophene, more particularly its 
Artsruni branch [§] 12.8].5° Indeed, some Orontid branches, doubtless those 
nearest to the last Sophenian kings, were transplanted by the Kings of A 
menia from Sophene, which seems to have shown signs of insubordination; 
to the Median frontier of their realm.*1 The low place assigned to so great 


a house as that of Artsruni in List A of Agathangelus, and in Faustus, may 
be explained, precisely, by its being invested with the Vitaxate, so that the 
“Artsruni’ of the list may have designated only a cadet, the ruler of a se- 
cundo-geniture.®2 It may be more than a coincidence, too, that the name of 
Artsruni comes to a sudden prominence in the later pages of Faustus®? im- 
mediately after the defection of Adiabene from the Armenian Monarchy. 
Indeed, it is only in connexion with this passing from Armenian to Iranian 
suzerainty, following the Roman defeat of 363, that the Vitaxa of Adiabene 
is mentioned in Faustus.54 This was a moment of the detachment from the Ar- 
menian Crown of a number of limitrophe princedoms and territories, in- 
cluding also the Vitaxates of Arzanene and of Gogarene.® Armenian control 
was reimposed, in connexion with the Emperor Valens’s counter-offensive 
in Caucasia in 371, upon all these regions; but following the Romano-Iranian 
partition of Caucasia of 387 they once again, and definitively, escaped Ar- 
menian suzerainty.5* By the sixth century, when we hear of it again, New 
Siracene, which must have lost its line of rulers already in 363, appears as a 
purely East Syrian territory, subject to the ecclesiastical control of the Me- 
tropolitan of Ninive®’ and, of course, to the political control of the Great King. 
| Among the regions comprised in the Vitaxate of Adiabene, Faustus men- 
ons Mahkert-tun, Dassntre, and Nihorakan.®® The first-named land was a 


Great, Adontz would place this event in the Arsacid period: Armenjia 415 n. 1. For the 
re ason of his tendency to ascribe Artaxiad events to the Arsacid period, see I at n. 175. 
he practice of conquering States to employ members of dynasties whose countries they 
annexed in viceregal positions elsewhere is a perennial one. As recently as in the reign of 
the last Emperor of Russia, Prince Alexander of Imeretia, descendant of the Bagratid 
Kings of Imeretia, dispossessed by Russia in 1810, was Governor General of Warsaw and 
Commander of the Warsaw military circumscription (1897-1900). 

52 Markwart, Erdngahr 176. 

53 4.58, 59: with Meruzan (= MiOgoBovldyne, cf. III/I § 9, 13). 

544.50: Puyg tnufs myuil quuyny ulfiqet antkAu Sbdumdb5 urmqwift s Gufu 
banfur Yqdibnng, bh Yalplappwdwet pybagp, uw YuShepola\wi, bh ypanpwlwist, 
‘puvuptuaplhft bh udbbwayt tuofuapupacfe fet Yjyditug (‘But to this defection the 
grandees were the first to give rise: in the first place, the Vitaxa of Arzanene and the Vitaxa 
New Siracene, and Mahkert-tun, and Nihorakan, and Dassntré, and the entire princely 
udality of Arzanene’). 

55 Faustus 4.50 (supra n. 54, for Arzanene; infra §11, for Gogarene); cf. Adontz, Armenija 225. 
56 For the recovery under King Pap: Faustus 5.9-19. While in 5.15 and 16 Faustus speaks 
the Vitaxae of Gogarene and Arzanene, respectively, in connexion with the Armenian 
tempt at reconquest, in 5.9 he speaks only of the land and of the inhabitants of New 
Siracene. This would imply that the Vitaxae of the Median March had not survived their 
fection. —- For an analysis of the historical events between 363 and 387, see Trever, 
po ist. Alb. 198-201; Adontz, Armenija 225-226. 

5? Bk. Lett. 41: pphunntthuy tayfipwlwip Pypink twswig, 

58 5.40 (supra n. 54). — For the Median March, see also Marwart, Erdngahr 23-24, 109, 


Agathangelus and Faustus, Markwart should at first have hesitated to admit that the vicero 
of this march bore the litle of Vitaxa and should subsequently have refused to admit th 
very existence of such a viceroy. 

44 Armenija 228-229. 45 Prim. Hist. Arm. 14. 

46 Arm. Agath. 120/842; Gk Agath. 153 (Nootxdgwy [rectius Noowwdxwy] Vij). 

47 Infra n. 54, 

48 Armenija 228-229. These must have inctuded the province of Persamenia (Parska 
hayk*‘), in which lay the princedoms of the Orontid branch of Zarehawan and Her [§ 13.23 
and for which see Hiibschmann, Orfsnamen 259-261. : 

49 Cf. Magie, Roman Rule 608-610; Debevoise, Parthia 230-231; Markwart, Genealogi 
41-42, | 

50 Frangahr 165, 176, 178; cf. III/I 35. For Markwart, to be sure, it is question of th 
“House of Sophene’ and not of the Orontids. 

51 Whereas Markwart, Erdngahr 176-177, assigns the transplanting of various member 
of the former royal house of Sophene to the Median frontier to the reign of Tigranes th 
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going from west to east, from the Euphrates to the Nymphius (a tributary 
of the Tigris): Lesser Sophene, Anzitene or Anzetene, Ingilene, and Greater 
Sophene or Sophanene; the dynasties of the last three States were Orontid 
branches,“ very likely cadet ramifications of the House of Sophene, and as 
such left by the Artaxiads undisturbed in their appanages on the territory 
of the former kingdom, while closer relatives of the last kings were trans- 
planted elsewhere. But the dynasty of Lesser Sophene, bearing the surname 
of Shahuni, may have been of a different origin. Its name is traced by some 
back to the patronymic Sah-uhi, borne in the eighth century B. C. by a Hittite 
rince (or dynasty) reigning precisely in the western part of the later King- 
lom of Sophene (Supa) and in Melitene. The House of Shahuni may, there- 
ore, be presumed to have traced its descent, or at least derived its surname, 
rom the Hittite house of Shah-uhi (the two names being in fact synonymous), 
nd then to have imposed it upon the part of old Sophene where it reigned. 
n the other hand, it is equally possible that the dynasty received its name 
rom the territory, which in turn had received its name from its one-time 
fittite ruler (or rulers); in this case the Shahunis may well have been as 
rontid as their neighbours in the Syrian March. If, moreover, the inter- 
retation of the toponym ‘Shahian Sophene’ as ‘Royal Sophene,’ proposed 
y Markwart, be accepted, the probability of the Orontid origin of this house 
ust. become very high. 

The chief, eponymous, fortress of Ingilene, and apparently of the entire 
larch, was Angl, seemingly the Ingalawa of the Hittite records and after- 
ards the holy city of the Orontids and capital, under the name of Carcathio- 
erta, of their Sophenian kingdom.® It appears in the Armenian sources as 
royal fortress on princely territory — a manifestation of one of the feudal 


principality, mentioned in Agathangelus, which disappears from history at. 
an early date.®9 3 

7. The second Vitaxa on List B of Agathangelus is the ‘Margrave of the: 
region of Assyria (Asorestaneayc’).’ This ‘Assyrian’ March Markwart has 
shown to have been in reality the Syrian March, that is, the bulwark of the 
Armenian Monarchy against the Seleucid Realm and Osrhoene, and to have 
been formed from the Kingdom of Sophene absorbed by the Artaxiads,®: 
This territory was subsequently several times detached by Rome from Great 
Armenia. Following the defeat of Tigranes in 66 B. C., Pompey gave So- 
phene, first, to the defeated King’s son, Tigranes the Younger, and, then, 
to Ariobarzanes I of Cappadocia. In A.D. o4, the Romans installed the Eme- 
san prince Sohaemus as King of Sophene. Finally, under Hadrian, Sophene 
appears to have been placed, together with (a part of), Gordyene, under the 
Roman governor of Cappadocia.* Thereafter, however, the Sophenian lands 
reverted to the Armenian Crown; but, by the treaty of Nisibis of 298, they once 
again, and this time definitively, passed under the control of the Empire. 

By the year 298, the former Kingdom of Sophene (without Odomantis 
and Acilisene north of the Arsanias) — the Syrian March — appeared di 
vided into four princely States.68 Situated south of the Arsanias, they were 


165-166, 169-171, 176, 178; Stidarmenien 378-379; Adontz, Armenija 225-229; Hibschmann 
Ortsnamen 319-321. Makhert-tun = Syr. Bé6-Mahgert, Dassntré — Syr. Bé@-Dasen. - 
°° Arm. Agath. 120/842 (tambn Mahk*er[t]-tan iSxanin); Gk Agath. 153 (tod olxo: 
Mayovetay tod Gexovtoc)). Agathangelus and Faustus differ in spelling this name (-k‘- 0 
-k-); both omit the extra #. See, for this princedom, Markwart, Stidarmenien 378-379, Hiibsch 
mann, Orfsnamen 320. . 
60 ErdnSahr 171-172, 177-178. — For the confusion between ‘Syrian’ and ‘ Assyrian: 
in this connexion, see III/I § 12. 
61 Cf. Magie, Roman Rule 357-358, 375, 554, 1238; Debevoise, Parthia 73, 179; Markwart, 
Stidarmenien 29*-30*, 117-119; Erdngahr 177-178; Genealogie 41; Hitbschmann, Ortsnamen 
215-218. . 
62 Cf. Asdourian, Arm. u. Rom 136-137; Adontz, Armenija 42-44; Lehmann-Haupt: 
Satrap 181; Hibschmann, Ortsnamen 219. ~ 
63 Peter the Patrician 14 (189) mentions the passing under Roman control of Ingilene 
with Sophene, and (in the neighbouring march) of Arzanene with Corduene and Zabdice 
(thy *“IvenAnvhy [rectius “Tyyndnryy] peta Lopnryys xat “Aglavyviyy eta Kagdovny 


‘all events, both Anzitene and Lesser Sophene were known to Ptolemy, 5.12. 6, 8; cf. Adontz 
38. 

6 Adontz, Armenija 28-45; Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 223-233, 294-305, 399; H. Gelzer, 
eorgii Cyprii descriptio orbis romani (Leipzig 1890) 49 n. 959, 177-180; Markwart, Erdn- 
ahr 165-167, 170-172, 175-177; Stidarmenien 41*, 50*, 65%, 20, 35-41, 49-50, 54, 67-75, 
19, 552-553; Honigmann, Ostgrenze 4-5, 8-9, 16, 90-92, Maps I, II, IV; Garitte, Docu- 
ments 199, 215-216, 234; Weissbach, ‘Sophene,’ RE 3 A/1 1015-1019; ITatn. 240; Hakobyan, 
wal ZaBdinvic “Pwuatove éyewv). But his list is incomplete; and Amm. Marcell., 25.7.' Uro. Hay. asx, 225-232. Lesser Sophene was also known as ‘Other Sophene’ and, in con- 
enumerates the following regions that were retroceded by Rome to Iran in 363: ‘Arzanen xion with the surname of its ruling house, ‘Sahian Sophene’ = putnon Tlopern (sic: Gk 
et Moxoenam et Zabdicenam, itidemque Rehimenam et Corduenam cum castellis quin fe of St Gregory 171[102]), miws Cop‘k‘ (Faustus 4.4[81]), Cop‘k* Sahéi of Sahun[w]oc‘ 
austus 3.9.[32]; 4.24[149]). Anzitene was Anjit in Armenian; Ingilene, Angel-tun; and 
Greater Sophene, mec Cop‘k‘. — For the origin of the dynasties of these States, see III/I 
12, 15-16. — Amida and, doubtless, its district were under the direct sovereignty of Rome: 
: . e.g., Chapot, Euphrate 323-326. 


Adontz, Armenija 42-43. In precisely the same way he appears to have dropped from hi 
list Lesser Sophene and Anzitene. The latter was a dependency of Ingilene, and the tw 
Sophenes could be easily confused. Hibschmann supposes that by ‘Sophene’ Peter mean 
precisely the Lesser, whereas the Greater he counted with Ingilene: Ortsnamen 219 n. 4, A 86 Ibid. § 12. 
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he cubicularii, etc., so also at the Court of Armenia, besides the hayr, there 
were the ordinary chamberlains or senekapetk'.78 

The office of Grand Chamberlain was, moreover, conjoined with the dignity 
f mardpet,” so that the terms hayruf‘iwn (Grand Chamberlainship) and 


rights exercised by the Kings of Armenia with regard to their princely v 
sals."” As such it housed the royal treasures and the tombs of the ancient — 
Orontid — kings, and it was thus known as the Ostan.® Another importan 
royal castle and treasure-house on princely territory was Bnabel, in Greate 
Sophene.® Both these castles, as well as several others, were the charge of the 
Grand Chamberlain of Armenia, the administration of these, the office o 
ostikan, being from of old conjoined with his own office.7 : 
The office of Grand Chamberlain or hayr fagawori (‘the Kings’ Father’)? 
was the equivalent of the Iranian office of Eran-ambaraga6,” and Lazarus 
indeed refers to a holder of the latter office, Véhdén Shahpuhr, as senekapan 
ark‘uni (‘royal chamberlain’).”? Like his Roman counterpart, the praepositus 
sacri cubiculi, rising at that time to great heights in the Imperial admin 
strative system,” the Grand Chamberlain of Armenia was a eunuch.” In 
this respect the Court of Armenia was closer to that of the Emperor than 
to that of the Great King, for the Iranian office was not a monopoly of eu 
nuchs; and the beautiful gem bearing the effigy of, precisely, Véhdén Shahpuh 
shows him in possession of well-trimmed whiskers.” | 
The Grand Chamberlain was in charge of the King’s treasures, fortresses : 
and wardrobe (where the regalia were kept).” His control of the wardrob 


ibe of the Mardians. These represented a Caspio-Median or Ma(n)tianian- 
Jannaean enclave in Armenia, south of the Araxes and east of lake Van, 
ith Mardastan, on the eastern shore of that lake, as their territory and as 
he nucleus of Mardpetakan, or the generality of the Mardpet’s dominions 
hat stretched from Van to Atropatene.®! The Greek Life of St Gregory refers 
o the Mardpet of the time as téy Méodwy tondeync.® Quite obviously, 


78 Cf. e.g., Faustus 3.20 (60); 4.3 (78). 
79 Faustus 4.14 (mardpet-hayr), 5.6, 7 (supra n. 71; infra n. 117). 
Thus, while the Arm. Agath. 112/795 (403-404) refers to the iSrann mardpetut‘ean 
wanut‘ean (‘Prince of the princedom of Mardpet-dom’), the Gk Agath. 136 calls him 
xov ént tic é€ovoiac Matelxioc [= hayr] Aeyopevog (supra List A); cf. Adontz, 
menija 448. 
81 Adontz, Armenija 319, 416-417, 448; Hiibschmann, Orisnamen 343-344, 541; Markwart, 
ansahr 166-167; Genealogie 34-41; Garitte, Documents 224, 225; Weissbach, Mdgdou, 
E 14/2 1649; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 185-186. — Like the Houses of Amatuni [§ 12.4] 
well. Exactly as in the Empire, where several lesser officials were placer | Mandakuni [§ 12./9], and Murac‘an [n. 270], the Mardpets ruled over a territorialized rem- 
nt.on the Armenian soil of the Caspio-Medians: Adontz 303-304, 321, 418-419; Lap‘anc‘yan, 
asa 136, 140; cf. Nikitine, Kurdes 8-12. Here mention may be made of Marr’s theory 
out the Mardpets, put forward in connexion with his other theory on the common Ja- 
etite origin of the Kurds and the Mards: cf. Nikitine 12-17. Marr connected the Arm. 
rt (‘castrato’) with the ethnicon Kurd on the ground of the ancient Kurdish matriarchy 
the cultic role of eunuchs in a matriarchal society; this connexion, accordingly, would 
plain the ascription of the status of eunuchs to the tribal chiefs of the related Mards. 
lis too-ingenious construction is vitiated by the clear witness of both Faustus and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus as to the later Mardpets’ being indeed eunuchs: infra at nn. 117, 118. 
other theory about the Mardpets may be briefly mentioned here. Quite recently, in 
eznoj ametist s izobrazZeniem caricy caric Denak,’ Sbornik v éest? Akad. I. A. Orbeli, 
2385, V. G. Lukonin proposed a different reading to that of Herzfeld of the Pehlevi 
cription on the Sassanian amethyst gem with the effigy of Ruvakan Vist, preserved in 
Hermitage. In the phrase rvakan wyst (?) sgd sty or sgt sp‘dpty, the last two words 
translated by Herzfeld (Paikuli 75) as ‘spahpat of Sogd.’ Lukonin, on the other hand, 
posed to read them as mrtpty (admitting the uncertainty of this reading, however) 
to interpret them as denoting a hitherto unknown Iranian office of martpet, a term 
onnected with the Arm. mart (‘battle,’ “war’) and meaning commander of the armed 
ces. Accordingly the Armenian Mardpet was not the tribal chief of the Mards, but an 
nian office transplanted to Armenia! Next, through a possible association with the 
ymaic m’r (‘lady’), this dignity was understood to be m‘rty + pty, i.e., ‘head of ladies,’ 
dso Grand Eunuch. This is too far-fetched to deserve a refutation. 
98 (72) (supra List A). 


> 


67 T at n. 195. 
68 Faustus 4.24: 5.7 (infra at n. 117), 18. For ostan, signifying ‘Court’ or ‘residenc 
see I at n. 185. ? 
69 Faustus 3.12; 5.7 (infra at n. 117); cf. Adontz, Armenija 41-42; Hiibschmann, Or 
namen 296 n. 1, 297 n. 3, 310. 
70 Faustus 5. 7 (infra at n. 117); ef. Adontz, Armenija 42. For the term ostikan, 5 
Hiibschmann, Grammatik 215; Herzfeld, Paikuli 128; Adontz loc. cit. : 
71 Faustus 5.6: ah [for the spelling of this name, see infran. 118] duprysmtu , np usin 
mbbay basta pun enpénysi Sup [Fuquenpfi (‘Glak the Mardpet [for this dignity 5 
infra at n. 79], who for reason of his functions was called The King’s Father’). 2 
72 Adontz, Armenija 448-449; for the Iranian office, Christensen, Iran Sass. 107-108, 21 
73 Lazarus 34 (136). For the personnage in question, see Christensen, Iran Sass, 28 
4 Cf. J. Dunlap, The Office of Grand Chamberlain in the Later Roman and Byzantin 
Empires (New York 1924); L. Bréhier, Les institutions de Empire byzantin (Paris 1949 
96-98; W. Ensslin, ‘Praepositus sacri cubiculi,’ RE Suppl. 8 556-557, 5 
® Faustus 4.14; 5.7 (infra at n. 117). 
“6 This gem from the British Museum is reproduced in Herzfeld, Paikuli 79 (fig. 36); Chris 
tensen, Iran Sass. 288. 
*? Faustus 5.6, 7. 
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any identification of the series of eunuchs invested with a high Court function. n its version of List A shows Ingilene and Anzitene under one and the same 
and bearing the title of mardpet with the dynasty of the Princes of the Mardians - 1 ) that the Agathangelus version of that list mentions this prince as of 
is difficult to accept. A dynasty of eunuchs is a contradiction in terms, not’ Ingilene only; and that, on the other hand, Faustus, as has just been noted, 
only physiologically, but, even if an avuncular succession, as in the case of. speaks of the Princes of Anzitene, and not of Ingilene,®® may indicate the 
the Nestorian Patriarchs or the one-time Greek Orthodox Metropolitans of | union of the two lands under one sovereign, who may have been, consequently, 


Montenegro, be conjectured, also — and especially — psychologically, referred to by one or the other of his titles. To this we shall return presently. 
as totally out of keeping with the ethos of a proud and warlike nobility. This participation of the princes of the Syrian March in the life of Great Ar- 
Yet, strange to say, scholars have not been wanting who somehow saw no menia after the Treaty of 298 can be explained by the close alliance of that 
difficulty in accepting the possibility of such a eunuch dynasty.** Of course, 
the only explanation is that the dynastic Mardpets must have become extinct 
at an early date and that their principality, having become a Crown property, 
was subsequently made an appanage of the Grand Chamberlains, who thus. 
continued to use the old dynastic title of their predecessors. The office of 
Grand Chamberlain did not survive the Arsacid Monarchy; and in the fifth: 
century the Mardpet-dom, now divorced from that office, passed to the House. 
of Artsruni [§ 12.8].86 

While the royal control was exercised by the Grand Chamberlain over the 
chief strongholds of Ingilene and Greater Sophene, these two States continued 
to be ruled by their own dynasties. And although in 298, in the Peace of 


Great. However, after the Treaty of 363, the connexion of these princes 
with the Crown of Armenia must have been severed; and Faustus records 
he attempts, made in 371, to re-Impose Armenian suzerainty over them. 
Nevertheless, these States remained severed from the Armenian Crown and 
n. the orbit of the Empire; and in the latter half of the fifth century, 
he leaders of the Armenian insurrection against Iran appealed for aid to 
he Princes of Ingilene and of Sophene, along with the Emperor and the 
yther princes detached from Armenia, as to foreign powers. 

The princely houses of the former Syrian March continued to flourish in 
he Roman Empire as civitates foederatae: fully sovereign States under the 


Nisibis, the Syrian March fell under the aegis of the Roman Empire, th imperor’s suzerainty. Their complete autonomy under Roman protection, 
princes of its four States continued to participate in the life of Great Armenia. heir status of lesser kings, and the regalia received by them from their im- 
Accordingly, the documents of the Gregorian Cycle mention the Prince of ‘ ial suzerain have already been examined.®® About the year 377/8, or 
Ingilene and Anzitene and the Prince of Sophene in the entourage of Tiridates ssibly in 387, two more dynasties, reigning in the northern part of the 


affairs, under Tiridates’s three immediate successors by the sovereigns of t he: accession of Tigranes VII are mentioned: the Great Seneschal of Armenia, Valars, 


two Sophenes and of Anzitene.%8 The fact that the Greek Life of St Gregor tince of Anzitene, Zareh, Prince of Greater Sophene, and Varaz Sahuni, Prince of [Lesser] 
ophene: 3.12. — Accompanying St Nerses to Caesarea: Daniel, Prince of Greater Sophene: 
oe Abandoning Arsaces II in 363: Salamut, Prince of Anzitene and the Prince of Greater 
ophene: 4,50. — For the office of Seneschal (hazarapet), later vested in the Orontid house 
» Gnuni, see § 12.14. 

°" Faustus, indeed, does mention a Prince of Ingilene, but in a different sense, aS will be 
en infra § 8. 

90. Thus, e.g., Faustus speaks of ‘Argawir Kamsarakan, Prince of Siracene and of Ar- 
runi’ (3.11), of ‘ArSawir Kamsarakan’ tout court (3.16), of ‘Argawir Kamsarakan, naha- 
(for this title, see I at n. 185) of ArSaruni’ (3.21), and of ‘Argawir, Prince of Siracene and 
aruni’ (4.4); Lazarus, on his part, speaks of another ‘Argawir Kamsarakan’ (34), of 
réawir Kamsarakan, Lord of Argaruni’ (63), of ‘Argawir Kamsarakan, Prince of Arga- 
ni’ (35), of ‘Argawir, Lord of Argaruni’ (23), of ‘ArSawir, Prince of Argaruni’ (30), of 
erseh Kamsarakan [Argawir’s son], Lord of Siracene’ (73), of ‘Nerseh Kamsarakan, 
ince of Siracene’ (68). 

1 Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. I 80 and n. 73; Asdourian, Arm. u. Rom 127-157; Grousset, 
stoire 113-143; Lehmann-Haupt, Satrap 185. 

2 Lazarus 33. 

31 at nn. 230-235. 


83 T § 17, 

84 Cf. Adontz, Armenija 319-320, 448-449, 490: Kherumian, Féodalité 16-17 : 

85 This is indirectly borne out by a text in Ps. Moses, 2.7, where the story just outline 
appears allegorized as the reduction by the King of Armenia of some Haykids, i.e., dynast 
(I at n. 169), to the status of eunuchs who were, then, placed under the hayr ruling what 
as can be seen from the text, amounted to the territory of Mardpetakan, i.e., from Atro: 
patene to Cua’ and Naxéawan; cf. Markwart, Genealogie 36. This allegory of Ps. Mo 
must undoubtedly have influenced the scholarly curiosities just alluded to. : 

86 Adontz, Armenija 319-321, Adontz, of course assumes that the Arcrunis succeeded 
to the dynasty of the hayr-mardpetk‘ ! Markwart, on the other hand, is unaware of the fact 
that the Mardpets of the fifth century were already of the House of Arcruni: Genealog 
36. 

87 Arm. Agath. 112/795 (403-404); 126/873 (440); Gk Agath. 136, 165; Gk Life of iN) 
Gregory 98 (72-73) (supra Lists A and B). 

88 Among the princes sent by Chosroes III of Armenia against the Vitaxa of Arzane; 
were: Mar, Prince of Greater Sophene and Nerseh, Prince of Sahian Sophene: 39, — ‘J 
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Arsanias valley and never included in that march, were added to their number a 
One was that of the Princes of Asthianene, whose land had been an appanage 
of Arsacid cadets, and so undoubtedly themselves an Arsacid branch, bearing 
the surname of Kaminakan.® The other was that of the Princes of Balabitene 
or Belabitene, dynasts of the territorialized remnant of the Pala or Bala people 
of Hittite times.% Although Anzitene appears as constituting, by the mid: 
fifth century, a separate episcopal see, and though it always was ethnically dis- 


The Pentarchy, however, was not destined to coexist for long. with the 
yzantine cosmocracy. As a punishment for their complicity in the revolt 
f Illus, the Pentarchs, with the exception of the Prince of Balabitene (the 
east important among them), saw their sovereign rights curtailed in 488 
ry the Emperor Zeno, to the extent of the abolition of the hereditary suc- 
ession hitherto followed by them. So, at least, Procopius;!™ but we may 
uspect that these were but high words expressive of the perennial cosmo- 


tinct from its neighbours,” it must have continued to form one dynasti¢ cratic claims of the Imperial oixovuéyn which made it tend to regard all 
unit with Ingilene; this is clear from the fact that Procopius speaks of five, assal sovereigns as mere officials of the Emperor; and that, in actual reality, 
not six, trans-Euphratensian Armenian princes® and that Justinian I refers t-was merely a tightening, or just introduction, of the ae aes conn) es 
in his legal enactments once, indeed, to Anzitene and Ingilene, but. a he princely succession, which lent colour to such claims." It appears likely, 
another time, echoing the usage of Faustus, to Anzitene alone.® This Pentarch oreover, that Zeno’s vengeance entailed something else, and that the Pen- 
of vassal princes reigning in six principalities on the territory which in th archs were reduced from the status of civitates foederatae to that of civitates 


Roman Empire came to be called Other Armenia was officially designated tipendiariae. 
in Roman documents as satraptae or gentes /20vy.1 


enian polity, and it was only in the Roman Empire that these penices were so denominated. 
a , therefore, perhaps not altogether exact to state, with En Se du Bane: * 
that with the disposession of these princes (infra at n. 108) ‘le tire de sebrape S ereigmt 
és avoir existé sans interruption depuis le vie siécle avant J.-C.’ (italics mine). The oven 
this Roman usage remains obscure: cf. Lehmann-Haupt, Satrap 185; same. eeinentig 
: But it manifested the cosmocratic claims of a totalitarian State for which, see oe 
102. The name ‘Gentiles’ is also suggestive, for it petmonstnates the complete ponte 
utonomy of these princes: they did not belong to the theophanic marerocosm™ of the Empire 
h claimed to be New Jerusalem no less than New Rome: cf. R. J. H. Jenkins, ed., Constan- 
Porphyrogenitus: De Administrando Imperio 11: Commentary (London 1962) 11 (P/15). 

01 . 3.1.25-28. 

102 me oem Die ostrémische Kaiser- und Reichsidee (2nd. ed. Darmstadt HYP) 
92, (‘Die Beliehenen sind in byzantinischer Betrachtung gewissermassen etatihalter) ale 
fir “Rom” das Land verwalten’); W. Ensslin, ‘The Emperor and the Imperial Adminis- 
ation,’ in N. Baynes and H. Moss, Byzantium (Oxford 1948) 273 (‘other careaies parices 
uld be, as it were, only the representatives of the Christ-loving PTUDEDOY detae Bréhier, 
stitutions 282-300. A weaker and reduced Empire, of the OS euoUIBEC Cenee By- 
zantine’) phase, adopted the milder fiction of the eTUpETONS neaesiuy, of ~ sane 
fa ily of Christian Princes: Treitinger 195-196; and especially, a Dolger, an a : 
-Konige” im Mittelalter,’ ‘Die mittelalterliche oat der Fiirsten und penser au 
der Bulgarenherrscher,’ ‘Der Bulgarenherrscher als geistlicher Sohn des PYEAUHNISE en 
aisers,’ reprinted in Byzanz und die europdische Staatenwelt aual 1953). One is re- 
inded of the similar cosmocratic claims of the Mongol Khans, which ee them treat 
e succession of their Rurikid vassals in Rus’ as a matter of Appointment; 

103 Whereas an Imperial decree of 387, addressed to Gaddana, Prince (satrapes, cf. supra 
00) of Greater Sophene or Sophanene (Cod. Theod. 12.13.6), ebressed the venuntary nature 
he. aurum coronarium expected of the Dee pnieteuses Princes (as aca foede- 
tae), Gaddana’s successor, Theodore of Greater Sophene, is reported De ae 
have, together with the people of Martyropolis, surrended i ne cheat ne in . . 
E ublic taxes of two years (ydgoue te tovc Onpuooiorgs éviavtoiv dvoiv év LeEoe eLovess) : j 
aed. 3.2.6. Adontz suggests that, unless the wdgor dnudorot of Procopius be considere 


94 Adontz, Armenija 44-45; but, for the date, see also Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. I 289 
n. 5 (= 290). Deg 
95 Ps. Moses 2.8, 22, 62; 3.22, 31; and, for the surname, Faustus 3.7, 12. This house also. 
figures in Lazarus 33 (134), among the now foreign princes to whom the Armenian insurgen 
appealed for aid in the mid-fifth century (cf. supra n. 92). — For Asthianene = Arm. Ha 
teank‘, see Adontz, Armenija 29-30, 42, 44-45; Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 291-293; Baum 
gartner in RE 2 1789; Gelzer, Georg. Cypr. n. 464, p. 49, 182-183; Garitte, Documents 20: 
Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. agx. 231. . 
%6 Adontz, Armenija 29-30, 42, 44-45; Hubschmann, Ortsnamen 294, 412; Lap‘anc'ya 
Xajasa 127-132; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. a&x. 232. Balabitene = Arm. Balahovit. — Thi 
house is not mentioned in any Armenian sources. 7 
9? Besides Gaiumas Inseles/Inreles = Ingeles there was, at the Council of Chalcedon i 
451, also Maras Azetiniensis: Mansi 7 403; cf. Adontz, Armenija 39. For the ethnic sep 
land in Ptolemy. This, of course, in no way militates against its being dynastically united 
with Ingilene. Precisely in the same way two quite distinct lands, Tayk‘ and Taraw 
were dynastically united under the Mamikonids, each, moreover, having its own bishop, 
98 De aed. 3.1.17: tH O& GAdyn ’"Aouevia, Hine évtdc Lipedtov notauot otca dunner &¢ 
"Audav xddw, catednar Epétotixetoay “Aouévion névte... Adontz offers an elaborate ex- 
planation for this (according to him) mistake in Procopius’s calculation: Armenija 42-44, 
89 Cod. Just. 1.29.5: ‘... Magnam Armeniam, quae interior dicebatur et gentes: An- 
zetenam videlicet, Ingilenam, Asthianenam, Sophenam, Sophanenam, in qua est Martyro- 
polis, Balabitenam...’; — Nov. 31: ...r@v evap » Tlovarnyy te nai "Avlytnrh xal 
Tloparvy, xat ‘AcBtavnvy xal BahaBitnvy xahovuévyn xai dnd catednatc ovoa (see, for 
the emendation of this text, Adontz, Armenija 29 n. 1). Cf. infra n. 107. 
100 Cf. I at nn. 230-235. — The term ‘satrap’ applied by the Roman government to the 
trans-Euphratensian Princes is a misnomer: In. 188. And although Justinian is correct in: 
Stating that deyijc dé évoua toito jv odbe “Pwpaixdy 0668 tov HUETEQWY TQOVSVHY GAA 
é€ étégac moditeiac eicevnveyuévoy (Nov. 31), this term was equally foreign to the Ar 
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igns."* Thus crushed under the weight of ‘Roman friendship’ the Pentarchs 
isappeared from history. The law concerning the administrative reorganiza- 
ion of Armenia, of 18 March 546, speaks of pentarchal rule as a thing of 
he past and, indeed, the first attack on the private property of the princes, 
hich could only follow the loss by them of their public power, occurred in 
39. The end of the Pentarchy must, therefore, lie between 528 and 535; 
d most likely in connexion with the end of the First Persian War, in 532, 
fhen Justinian’s hands were free to enforce his will upon the populations 
the eastern frontier of the Empire. At least, the embassy sent in 5391” 
the Armenian Princes to the Great King asserted that the Emperor had 
begun interfering with their rights upon the conclusion of the ‘Eternal Peace.’ 
tis true, of course, that the embassy in question came from the princes of 

nner Armenia and not those of the trans-Euphratensian lands, but, as has 
and the right to maintain armed forces.% Next, Novel 31, of 18 March 53 een seen, all of Justinian’s enactments concerning Armenia dealt at once 
3 ith both these Armenian regions.!° 


of the Empire, announced, inter alia, the transformation of the 26y7/gentes’ 8. The sources at our disposal do not indicate explicitly who was invested, 
hile the Syrian March of the Armenian Monarchy was in existence, with the 
ffice of the vitaxa of that march. The text of Peter the Patrician regarding 
e acquisition of that march by Rome in 298 indicates that Sophene de- 


ended on Ingilene,™ or, at all events, that the latter was the leading State 


The end came in the reign of Justinian I. There exists no one official in 
strument whereby the fact of the dispossession of the five dynasties and of: 
the annexation of their six States is expressly proclaimed, but there are a‘ 


three territories, the last named of which comprised, as the Emperor himself 
specifies, the six trans-Euphratensian princedoms. Under the Master of 
Soldiers stood the duces, notably the two duces in gentes, one commanding 


eign rights, the end of the Pentarchy.1” Having destroyed the political, public 


power of the Armenian Princes under his aegis, Justinian proceeded to attac ‘ 
ae .,Adontz, Armenija 157-176; Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. II 471; Bury, Lat. Rom. Emp. Il 


. ’ : ‘ : : 4, — It may be remarked that, when Justinian is concerned, as in the act of 528, with 
tion,” as holders of private domains. By Edict 3, of 23 July 535, Novel 21 e new military organization of the trans-Euphratensian lands, he refers to all the six of 
; em, but that, in dealing with the new administration, he has in mind only the five princely 
tional Armenian system of agnatic and constitutionally preordained sue: governments replaced by it. 

| 108 Adontz, Armenija 179-198; Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. II 470-472; Bury, Lat. Rom. 
Emp. II 345; cf. I nn. 206, 209. In Novel 118, Justinian notes also the absence of testa- 
mentary dispositions among the Armenians. This is quite natural, for the yeveagyimd ywola 
nstituted the dynastic domains of the recently ‘mediatized’ princes; as such, being but 
la ly connected with the exercise of public power, they were succeeded to in accordance 
th the right of birth and not inherited in accordance with one’s will: cf. Adontz 195-196. 
istinian’s vehemence in suppressing all this was caused, undoubtedly, by a totalitarian’s 
sire for uniformity and dislike of any form of aristocratic independence: cf. ibid. 196-198. 
-would probably be an over-estimation of Justinian’s delicacy of feeling to suppose that 
intentionally abstained from overtly proclaiming by one legal act this wholly unjustifiable 
eaking of the foedus of the Empire and its sovereign vassals. 

109 For the date of the embassy (given wrongly by Adontz as of 532: Armenija 175), see 
ocopius, Bell. pers. 2.3.56 (13th year of Justinian); cf. Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. II 364. 
00 Procopius, Bell. pers. 2.3.28-53. It is true that the princes referred specifically to new 
xation, which was contrary to previous agreements; but that, after all, was a salient 
tcome of their ‘mediatization’; cf. Adontz, Armenija 111-113. For Inner Armenia, see 
infra § 12 at nn. 208-219. 

Il Supra n. 63; cf. Markwart, Erdngahr 171-172. 


cognatic inheritance. This was bound to break up the great ‘genearchic’ 
landholdings of the ‘mediatized’ princes and so to weaken these former sover- 


as a rendering of aurum coronarium, a reduction in status is implied, which he connects 
with Zeno: Armenija 113-116. This reduction amounted to the abolition of one of the 
immunities enjoyed by these vassal princes —- from Imperial taxation: I at n. 232. : 
104 Cod. Just. 1.29.5; ef. supra n. 99. 
105 Cod. Just. 1.29.5; also Procopius, De aed. 3.1.28-29; 3.2, 3; Malalas, Chron. 429-43 
cf. Adontz, Armenija 131-152; Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. II 289-291. 
106 T at n. 232: ef. Procopius, De aed. 3.1.24, 27-28. Thus, the Armenian Princes appe: 
to have enjoyed greater rights in the Roman Empire than, earlier, in the Kingdom of Gre: 
Armenia, where the king had the right to install garrisons in some castles on princely territory 
supra at n. 67. ‘ 
107 Supra n. 99; also Procopius, De aed. 3.1.28 (who telescopes the two enactments, thi 
and that of 528, into one act: *Lovotiviavec Baothede to pev tTOv Cateanady dvou 
eEnjdacey évOévde Evdvc, dodxac 68 tovc xahovuévouc dvo toic éveow Exéotnoe tovtorc) 
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Modern historiography has displayed a tendency to confuse the Princes 
of Ingilene and the Grand Chamberlains.“® This confusion is due to two 
cts: first, the fact that the Grand Chamberlains held the office of ostikan 
of Angl, the chief fortress of Ingilene, and, secondly, the fact that one of the 
incumbents of these offices, Drastamat, Grand Chamberlain of Armenia 
der Tigranes (Tiran) VII (3839-350) and Arsaces II (350-367), was given 
title of Prince of Ingilene. This is related by Faustus in the following 


rms: 


Ge bp thpphup Lb Sayng  fFununnp fie Ypyurayy men flats 
min fl pp bhp pif ufpkypfp chop fafsuiim [Phu ke 
id ft nyu fry ho winth (p. prusucrand ants eee fal op pesos 
bhpphifiny np pads Spuiiay (duyonnpf Suyng bk Upyerlay 
gery inp [Fopaunapfie dayng poop Ep pgfeuis erat qunue fils 
fonmuoupfl gqutdmg uabg pheppfi, bobby pb pp gts 
perf np fe Gaqhata yuajoa. ungigh he yhph pfu Qadeng fb 
mphy phppfin qurhdph phy Efe pg emfuny he paopd tupn fs 
kp puts quilting fam papagh + Ge patigh ayy qnpdulayp ne 
nh bh hiapysybinm [Ff apd Say ash lth tb ppg, gnpd 
hyp bp fb pub durhatinhing | [Furpuenpo [db ws pyashaciny .. 
n the above text, Faustus makes a clear distinction between, on the one 
\d, the dignity of Prince of Ingilene and, on the other, the offices and digni- 
of the Grand Chamberlain, that is, hayr, ostikan, and mardpet, when 
ites: 


in the march. And this may indeed suggest that it was the Prince of Ingilene 
and Anzitene who was, at least until 298, invested with the vitaxate.2 Hi 
control of two principalities would provide an easy explanation of his pre- 
eminence. On the other hand, the Grand Chamberlain of Armenia, controlling 
in his quality of ostikan the most important strongholds of the march, including 
what had once been the capital of the Kingdom of Sophene, appears to hav 
been, at least after 298, the natural viceroy of the region. After that date, the 
fortresses of Ang! and Bnabel seem to have escaped Roman contro 
and remained with the King of Armenia; this, at least, is what is clear from 
the text of Faustus.“3 Very possibly, Roman control concerned only princely 
territory and the Armeno-Roman modus vivendi exempted from it the royal 
fortresses. In this case, what was left of the Syrian March after 298 must 
have come completely under the ostikan’s authority. Accordingly, unless. 
be assumed that the investiture of the Prince of Ingelene with the Syri 
viceroyalty is insufficiently indicated and that consequently it may alway. 
for fear of the Orontid branches surviving on its territory, have been in U 
hands of appointed officials, the year of the Peace of Nisibis must be regarded 
as the terminus a quo of the Grand Chamberlain’s connexion with this ma 
graviate, the Prince of Ingilene and Anzitene being unable after that dat 
as a Roman vassal, to fulfill the functions implied in this office. In Ag 
thangelus, at any rate, the Prince of Ingilene and the Syrian Vitaxa are me 
tioned side by side as two different persons.“4 The fact that the Syrian V. 
taxa is never again, after Agathangelus, heard of in the early historical wri 
ings concerning Armenia may be explained by the supposition that the change 
of 298 reduced the territory under his jurisdiction to but a few royal cas 
and that, as a consequence, the office itself lost its original importance an 
was eventually absorbed in that of ostikan, the latter implying as it di 
precisely, the control of those castles. At all events, the office of Grand Cham 
berlain in conjunction with that of ostikan and with the Mardpet-dom must 
have outshone what remained of the position of the Syrian Vitaxa.™§ 


... So Drastamat the eunuch ... [under Tigranes VII and Arsaces II]... 
had become Prince of the domain of the canton, and one entrusted with 
the treasures, of Ang] Castle, and [with those] of all the royal castles 
.in that region. Likewise, also the treasures of Bnabel Castle in the land 
-of Sophene had been under him ... this office [scil. guardian of the treas- 
ures = ostikan|] and the Mardpet-dom, which was denominated hayr, 
had from the ancient days of the Arsacid kings been the function of eu- 


2 Ibid. Markwart thought, without sufficient reason, that it was rather the Princ 
| nuchs.¥8 


Sahian Sophene who was the Vitaxa. This was, doubtless, due to his interpretation of 
toponym; for this, supra at n. 65. 

3 3.12; 5.7 (infra at n. 117). 

114 Arm. Agath. 126/873 (440); Gk Agath. 165 (supra List B). 

1145 Faustus’s text (3.9; supra at n. 41) on the pre-eminence of the four Vitaxae at. 
Court of Armenia need not be taken in an exclusive sense. This is precisely what Ado 
does, Armenija 283, and then proceeds to express his puzzlement as to how the four’ 
taxae could all have had the first place. Obviously, Faustus is not to be taken here au:, 
de la lettre. List A of the Gregorian Cycle shows very clearly that the greater princes.co 
take precedence of the Vitaxae. Thus, on that list, the Prince of Arzanene, who was Vit 
of the Arabian March, is preceded by the Prince of Ingilene, who was no longer the Sy 


axa, and the Prince of Gogarene, who was the Iberian Vitaxa, is preceded not only by 
ardpet (who was also Grand Chamberlain and, probably, Syrian Vitaxa), but also by 
nces of the Bagratids, of the Mamikonids, of Corduene, and of Sophene; cf. infra § 20 
le VI. : 

| Adontz, Armenija 41-42; Markwart, Eransahr 166; Stidarmenien 125 n. 3; for a greater 
roglio, see infra to the end of § 8. 

5.7 (210-211). 

Italics in this translation are mine. — It is very odd that, in the teeth of the plain 
‘sense, of the above text, Markwart should have argued that, since in that chapter Drastamat 
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Since the Princes of Ingilene and Anzitene continued to flourish, under 
Roman overlordship, down to the sixth century, the appointment of Dras- 
tamat as Prince of Ingilene can only be considered a purely titulary one, 
In other words, with the passing of the Prince of Ingilene outside the orbit 
of the Armenian Crown, the latter chose to regard the region of the Angl 
Castle, which it still controlled, as that principality; and the ostikan of that 
castle as the prince of that region, in addition to his traditional appanage of 
the Mardpet-dom. Much confusion could have been avoided if a Western 
parallel in the correlation of the two authorities in Ingilene had been taken 
into consideration. Accordingly, the existence of the Fuiirsten or Landgraje 
(isxank*) of Ingilene (Angel-tun) in no way conflicted with that of a Pfalzgraf 
(ostikan) of its chief fortress (Angl), who was also still Markgrajf of Sophe 
as well as Grand Chamberlain of Armenia.“® What happened in the case 
Drastamat was that the Pfalzgraf(-Markgraf) was, in addition, given t 
titular rank of Fiirst of Ingilene. Faustus also Says in that text that Dras 
mat enjoyed the highest rank at Court; this must have been due precisely to tha 
titulary appointment, for in List A of the Gregorian Cycle, the Prince of In 
gilene and Anzitene has the first place, outranking among others the Mard 
pet. This investuture with the titular princedom of Ingilene must have been 
unlike the investitute with the Mardpet-dom, an isolated instance: ad perso 
nam of Drastamat. We may suppose that this took place in, or shortly after 


63, following the defection, recorded by Faustus, from whatever vestigial 
uzerainty of the Armenian Monarchy, of Salamut of [Ingilene and] Anzitene 
nd of the Prince of Greater Sophene, but before the capture and imprison- 
ent of Arsaces II by the Great King, likewise related by Faustus, which 
90k place shortly thereafter.“ It will be noted that the two princes were 
ose on whose territory were situated the two great royal castles that were 
overned by the Grand Chamberlain as ostikan. This defection, accordingly, 
ffecting the security of these two important strongholds, was doubtless 
sponsible for the royal attempt to create round the more important of the 
wo castles, Angl, and out of the territory of its palatinate, a sort of counter- 
rincedom., It may be out of loyalty to this royal act that Faustus never 
speaks of the dynast — the Landgraf — otherwise than as Prince of Anzitene 
one, reserving for the official — the gefiirsteter Pfalzgraf, as it were, — the 
title of Ingilene. The fall of Arsaces II, and of Drastamat, must have put 
an-end to this interesting legal situation.!% 

9. The third margrave on List B of Agathangelus is called sahmanakaln 
Aruastan kolmanén, which is rendered, or rather senselessly transcribed, 
ito Greek as dud t&v "Agovactdy weedy. Aruastan was the Armenian 
ame for the region of Nisibis,!?° that is, the old region of Mygdonia; its Syriac 
ame being Bé0-Arabayé.“* Accordingly the march in question comprised 
parts of that region, as well as those of the Kingdom of Gordyene.!% Else- 
here in the Armenian sources, the Vitaxa of this region is called ‘of Ar- 


is nowhere entitled hayr mardpet, but is referred to as ‘the eunuch’ (nerk‘ini), he was no 
in fact Grand Chamberlain; but that that office was at the time filled by Glak (in the MS 
Dlak, through the confusion of two Armenian letters, qg and « ) or Cylaces [rectius: Gylaces 120 For these two events, see Faustus 4.50 (supra n. 88) and 5.54. Although Faustus, 5.7, 
(Faustus 5.3 and 6; Amm. Marcell. 27.12; 30.1): Genealogie 33-34. This chapter of Faustu says that Drastamat held his dignities under Tigranes and Arsaces, this may not necessarily 
appears to be largely an adaptation of an older, half-legendary, account of the death.o mean that he received all of them under the former king. 
Arsaces II in the Castle of Oblivion; Procopius has another adaptation of it in the Beil. : 
pers. 1.5, It is possible, therefore, that Faustus merely repeated his source’s way of referrin he felt obliged to reject the connexion between the office of ostikan of Angl, etc., and that 
to Drastamat as ‘the eunuch.’ After all, this is precisely how Amm. Marcell. refers to of hayr mardpet: Genealogie 31-34; but cf. Erdngahr 166; Sddarmenien 125 n. 3. Accordingly, 
Glak-Gylaces (spado: 27.12.5; eunuchus: 27.12.6). This need not in any way diminish the he asserted that Drastamat was but one of a series of eunuchs who, without being Grand 
value of what appears to have been Faustus’s own remarks on the nature of Drastamat’s C 
offices and titles, adduced above, where, moreover, Drastamat’s connexion with the office 
of hayr and the title of mardpet is amply indicated.. Markwart’s chronological objection will 
lose ground when confronted with the following table of the Grand Chamberlains of Ar- 
menia, based on Faustus 5.3, 6: — (1) Glak (for the first time) ‘for some time’ under Arsaces 
II or his father Tigranes VII; — (2) Drastamat, under Tigranes VII and Arsaces II [lost 
his office when Arsaces lost his Crown]; — (3) Unnamed Mardpet, executed by King Pap 
(367-374); — (4) Glak (for the second time), executed by King Pap. A 
19 T am grateful to Prince Charles Schwarzenberg for drawing my attention, in his letter 
of 30 January 1960, to this parallel. What makes this parallel especially interesting is 
that it is not only functional, but also, to some extent semantic: ostikan being related’: 
ostan (‘Court’) (supra nn. 68, 70) exactly as Pfalzgraf = comes palatinus is related to pa- 
latium. 


, is plainly contradicted by Faustus 5.7, where the traditional connexion of the two 
fices is stressed. It is the investiture with Ingilene that appears, from that text, unconnected 
with these offices, but united with them only in the person of Drastamat. Markwart’s 
: peal to the fact that Faustus does not mention a Prince of Ingilene apart from Drastamat 
Genealogie 42) has been answered above. And he simply overlooks the testimony of other 
urces to the continued existence, down to the sixth century, of the Princes of Ingilene 
and Anzitene. 

22 Drastamat was led captive to Iran together with his king: Faustus, 5.7; Procopius, 
Bell, pers. 1.5.30. For the tragic end of both, see Faustus, loc. cit.; Procopius, 1.5.30-40. 
28 Prim. Hist. Arm. 13; Faustus 4.20 (139: aruc‘astani),; 4.21 (144: aruestani); Sebéos 2 (51). 
24 Markwart, HrdnSahr 165-166; Stidarmenien 378. 

125 Markwart, Erdngahr 25, 165-166, 169, 178. 
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Jeft the Armenian Monarchy. Though in 371, Armenian control over Arzan- 
ne and its dependencies was re-established, and the family of the Vitaxa 
ken captive,* the Partition of Armenia of 387 once again, and definitively, 
placed Arzanene in the Iranian sphere and outside that of the Armenian 
Monarchy. In the mid-fifth century, the Vitaxa of Arzanene was appealed 
to by the Armenian insurgents as a foreign power, like the Empire, Ingilene, 
ophene, etc. After that date, the dynasty of Arzanene is no longer heard 
f in the sources. | 

In the Vitaxate,“° besides the House of Arzanene, the following three, 
parently immemorially local, Carduchian dynasties were established. First, 
e Princes of Corduene, who appear to have occupied a unique position among 
- princes, not only of that march, but also of the entire kingdom, in that 
rey were exempt from the military control of the High Constable of Ar- 
menia.“! They, accordingly, must have commanded their cavalry contingent 
parately. This possibly was the reason why, of the princes sent by Chos- 
oes III against Bacurius of Arzanene, Jon of Corduene was the only one 
om the Vitaxate.@ Corduene, with its fifteen fortresses, was the only princely 
tate in Gordyene.4* Was its dynasty descended from the ancient Kings of 


zanene, 1° sometimes ‘great Prince of Arzanene ... called Vitaxa, ’!2” ‘Great 
Vitaxa,’8 and even ‘King of Arzanene.’!28 Arzanene was the name of the 
Vitaxa’s own dynastic State, with its nucleus in the canton and castle of 
Aldzn or Ardzn!®° and with the former Arsacid capital of Tigranocerta on i 
territory;! and it was extended to the entire margraviate of which th: 
State was a part. This name appears to have been a survival of the ancien 
ethnicon Alzi-Alshe of Urartian times.122 : 

The Princes of Arzanene, Vitaxae of the Arabian March were a branch | 
the Orontid Dynasty, but were traditionally ascribed a descent from King 
Sennacherib of Assyria.8 By the Peace of Nisibis, Arzanene, together wit 
Corduene and Zabdicene, Moxoene and Rehimene, passed under the aeg. 
of Rome, but, in the reign of Chosroes III of Armenia (330-339), Bacuriu 
Vitaxa of Arzanene, made an attempt to pass to Iranian allegiance. Thi 
implied also his detaching himself completely from what vestiges of Armenia: 
suzerainty that Rome, so long as the King of Armenia himself remained he 
vassal, had evidently done nothing to destroy. Thereupon, doubtless witl 
Rome’s connivance, Chosroes III sent a punitive expedition against Bacurius 
in which the Princes of the two Sophenes, also Roman vassals, took part 
Bacurius lost his life in the struggle, and his State and dignities passed, to 
gether with the hand of his daughter, to Valinak, Prince of Siunia [§ 12.25] 
Owing, however, to the protection of the Mamikonids, the inheritance 0 
Bacurius soon reverted to his son Khesha.¥* In 363, nevertheless, Arzanen¢ 
and its dependencies were ceded by Rome to the Great King;38? with this 


10. 16. . 

en rN In Eliseus, Arzanene appears as even more foreign than in Lazarus: 
120), 7 (173). : 

eae ae ee ae Armenija 42-43: Markwart, Erangahr 25, 114, Hoe 00: 
69, 178; Stidarmenien 89-90, 115-116, 119-122, 215-220, 352-354, 357, 373-374; eer 
ann, Orisnamen 248-251, 254-259, 305-322, 331-337; Gelzer, Georg. Cypr. 47 n. i 
5-167; Honigmann, Ostgrenze 4-6, 22-24, Maps I, IV; Ganitte, Poca meas - 
20, 225, 237; Baumgartner, ‘Arzanene,’ RE 2/2 1498; Streck, ibid. Suppl. 1.147; ager 
ize, ‘Arzn,’ DHGE 4 862; Baumgartner, Togdvunv7j, RE ae 1594-1595; Hakobyan, ; ee 
fay. agx. 232-245. — Arzanene = Arm. Aljnik® = Syr. Arzon; Gorduene = aes Kordu 
Syr. Bé9-Qardi; Moxoene = Arm. Mokk* = Syr. DegeMoksaye: Zabdicene = chs 
awdék* = Syr. Bé9-Zafdé; Rehimene = Syr. Bej-Rehimé; Gordyene = saat Koréék*. 
The Vitaxate of Arzanene comprised, thus, besides the province of Arzanene with the nu- 
eal princedom of Aljn, also the Province of Moxoene and a part at least of that of irae ha 
i This house is mentioned in List A of the Gregorian Cycle; Faustus 3.9; 4.50; 5.10; 
liseus 1 (16), 2 (66); Ps. Moses 2.8. The exemption obs Pune’ of es ers 
ontrol of the High Constable is implied in the Arab. Life of St Gregory 86; infra n. ; 
142 Faustus 3.9. Though under Roman control after ae aairacicd past hot have gone 
ether escaped Iranian political influence, for c.359, its prince (‘satrap ) ca seta 
ot express openly his pro-Roman sympathies: Amm. Marcell. 18.6.20-22. e ae 
ulian’s Iranian campaign Corduene was Roman: ibid. 25.7.8; and was, together wit = 
fteen fortresses, ceded, along with other territories, to Iran me the treaty of 363: ibid. a : 
: 43 In the province of Gordyene was also situated the princedom of maps oe e- 
onging to the Arcrunis [§ 12.8] for which see Hibschmann, OF amen dines, ‘ : Ms 
f v. Hay. a’. 244-245. But we do not know whether the ere province was = ae 
n the Arabian March. — For Corduene also see Weissbach, Kagdovyol, RE 10/2 1933- ; 


126 4 ljneac’: the genitive of Aljnik*: "Adoevéy in Gk Agath.: "Aeltavnviic in Gk Lifeo 
St Gregory (supra Lists A and B). 

127 Faustus 3.9 (supra at n. 41). 

128 Arm. Agath. 112/745: Gk Life of St. Gregory 98 (supra Lists A and B). 
_ 28 Faustus 5.16 (chapter heading). 

180 Markwart, ErdnSahr 26, 178. 131 Faustus 4.24. 

132 Cf. Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 198, 275; Melik‘i8vili, Urart. nadpisi 417. 

188 TIT/I § 15, 16 (4). — This house is mentioned in Lists A and B of the Gregorian Cycle; 
Faustus 3.9 (supra at n. 41); 4.24, 50; 5.16; Lazarus 33 (134); Eliseus 1 (16), 2 (66), 4 (120), 
7 (173); and Ps. Moses 1.23 (chapter heading on the common descent of the Vitaxae of 
Arzanene, the Arcrunis, and the Gnunis from Sennacherib of Assyria); 2.8, 30; 3.4. — It isbe 
regretted that Markwart should have reversed his opinion in Genealogie 32-33 — but not. 
in Stidarmenien, e.g., 116 (which work appeared in the same year 1930) — when he identified 
the Vitaxa of Arzanene with the ‘Assyrian’ margrave and stated that ‘ein bdea&sx nach d 
Seite von Arvastan ... ist uberhaupt nicht bekannt.’ For the confusion between ‘Syrian 
and ‘Assyrian’ in connexion with the Orontid origin of the House of Arzanene, see III/I 
loc. cit. 

184 Faustus 3.9 (cf. also supra at n. 41); cf. Ps. Moses 3.4. 

1385 Supra at n. 91. 186 Faustus 3.9. 


137 Amm. Marcell. 25.7.9 (supra n. 63); Faustus 4.50 (supra n. 54). 
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Gordyene and was this the explanation of its singular position? It is: 
possible to tell. Then, the Princes of the province of Moxoene, who remaine 
in the Armenian political sphere, after the other two dynasties had followe 
Arzanene out of it,44 and who became extinct after the seventh celih : 
their State devolving upon the Bagratids [§ 12.9] and, later, the Artsru 
[12.8]. Finally, the Princes of Zabdicene who, having followed, togeth 
with their confréres, the political vicissitudes of the Vitaxate, disappea 
from history at the same time as the Houses of Arzanene and of Corduene 
The Vitaxate, moreover, contained the Syrian land of Rehimene.!4?— ' 


10. The last Vitaxa on List B of Agathangelus is qualified as i Mask‘fac‘ 
Imanén and, in an attempt at a Greek interpretation of it, as tay Maoayot 
1» Otvyvwr peodr. This term stands, in this context, for the Mushki- 
schians dwelling in the south-western — Moschic or Meskhian — part of 
‘a.48 Three Iberian lands bordering on that territory, Tao, Cholarzene, 
-Gogarene, were conquered by the Armenians and formed by them into 
northern march of the Armenian Monarchy, which was placed under the 
ince of Gogarene as Vitaxa and which, though denominated ‘Moschic 
V arch,’ was the bulwark against the Kingdoms of Iberia and Albania.” 
it. was under the name of Vitaxa of Gogarene!° that this margrave 
generally known; the name of the province wherein his nucleal prince- 


144 Accordingly, in Eliseus 1 (16) and 2 (66), Arzanene, Corduene, and Zabdicene app 
mwas situated being given to the entire march, which included other pro- 


as distinct from Armenia as Iberia and Albania; cf. infra n. 145. 

145 Arm. Agath. 112/795; 126/873; Gk Agath. 136; 165; Gk Life of St Gregory 98; 
Life of St Gregory 86 (supra Lists A and B); Lazarus 23, 25, 27, 39, 70; Eliseus 2 (5 
(151); Sebéos 30 (175); Ps. Moses 2.8; 3.43, 55; cf. Ps. Zenobius 26, 30. See B86 Ad 
Armenija 299; Hibschmann, Ortsnamen 254-255, 330-333; Garitte, Documents 225: Ma 
wart, Stidarmenien 495-500 (for the Bagratids of Moxoene); Schachermayer, Mozeene 
16/1 409; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. agx. 241-242.. The Byzantine Court entitled the Pri 
Moxoene in the tenth century deywv tod Mdc&: Const. Porphyr., De cerim. 2.48. 

146 The Princes of Zabdicene are mentioned in List A of the Gregorian Cycle; Elis 
1 (16) and 2 (66); Ps. Moses 2, 8. — In recent historiography Eliseus’s celeretice t C 
déic*/C déic’, among those peoples to whom the religious edict of Yazdgard II was addr 
(1[16], 2 [66]), has been interpreted as having to do with the Sodi of Pliny, 6.11.29 (sic 
aut devexa optinentur; rursus ab Albaniae confinio tota montium fronte gentes Silv. 
ferae et infra Lupeniorum, mox Diduri et Sodi); e. g., Trever, O¢. po ist. Alb. 202 n. 3. Ex 
the Sodi, the ethnica of Pliny are perfectly identifiable: ibid. 48. Now the edict of Yadz 
was addressed, in Eliseus 1, to the Armenians, Iberians, Albanians, Lp‘inks = Lupet 
Cawdeayk*, Corduenians (Karduac‘), and Arzanenians (Aljneac‘) and, in Eliseus 2, t 
Armenians, Iberians, Albanians, Lp‘ink’, Arzanenians, Corduenians, Codeayk*, and D: 
(= Dassntré in the Median March?). ‘Albania and Lp‘ink‘ (and Cor)’ formed part 0 
intitulatio of the Albanian katholikoi: Trever 48, 243. Most likely they entered alsc 
intitulatio of the Albanian kings. They, at any rate, were, like ‘France and Nav 
or ‘England and Wales,’ frequently spoken of in the same breath. But, just becaus 
Lp‘ink* are indeed the Lupeniori of Pliny, it does not follow that Pliny’s unidentifie : 
must be Cawdeayk‘ /Codeayk* (6 being a later way of manuscript rendering of the ori 
diphthong aw) of Eliseus. The latter term is mentioned, in two different combinat 
together with those to designate Arzanene and Corduene, while its proximity to the L ‘ 
appears fortuitous, being due to one of the two ways in which these three names are ran 
There can be no doubt, I think, that the term in question denotes Zabdicene. But th 
ausion is an ancient one: Ps. Moses, too, possibly under the impression of some source W 
as in Eliseus 1, the Lp‘ink* are mentioned just before the Cawdeayk‘, believed the P; i 
of Zabdicene (who had disappeared long before his time) to have been an Albanian dyn: 
for in 2.8. he assigned to them the descent, together with the Houses of Otene [§ 13. 
and Gardman [§ 13.9], from the Albanian eponym Aran. Cf. Atlas Arm. SSR Plate 
where Zabdicene (Cawdék‘) is located in the vicinity of Otene and Gardman. | 

147 Rehimene is not known to Armenian geography, its very toponym not having: 
Armenian equivalent, and there is absolutely no indication that it ever had a ay’ ast 


ppearing in the sources earlier than the other Vitaxae — in the monuments, 
heir necropolis at Armazi dating from the first century after Christ — and 
general, being better documented than they, this line of margraves also 
outlived the others by some three centuries, disappearing from history in 
ighth century. These dynasts appear in the sources under various titles. 
.e Armazi inscriptions style them simply ‘vitaxa.’51 The documents of 
‘Gregorian Cycle entitle them ‘Prince of the country of Gogarene, who is 
ed The Other Vitaxa,’!2 ‘the other xountatjotoc, ** ‘Prince of the land 
yogarene, who also has the dignity of Vitaxa. 154 The title of ‘Other Vitaxa’ 
correlative to ‘Great Vitaxa’ borne by the Arabian marcher. It could 
supposed that the Court of Armenia had attempted to make as painless as 
ble the delicate problem of precedence among the four coequal tetrarchs. 
whereas the first and the second tetrarch, the Median and the Syrian, 


wn. It was not, therefore, an Armenian land, let alone an Armenian princedom, but 
ian region controlled by the Vitaxae of Arzanene, or even merely grouped together 
the lands controlled by them by the Roman government at the moment when it passed 

the aegis of the Empire. It is mentioned above only because, of all the several prince- 
antons of Arzanene, Gordyene, and Moxoene that formed part of the Vitaxate, Rehi- 
ne alone has played a role in history, for which, see supra n. 63. 


Von. 98. 
or this march, see Markwart, Erangahr 116, 165-166, 168-169, 178; Skizzen 26-31; 


sters, Ste Sousanik 271-285; L. Movsésean, trans. F. Macler, ‘Lori et Vhistoire de la fa- 
‘bagratide arménienne Kurikian,’ REA 7/2 (1927) 213-266; Hibschmann, Orisnamen 
76, 353-357; Garitte, Documents 208; M. Kiessling, ‘Gogarene,’ RE 7/2 1553-1554; 
3 9: Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. aSx. 252-255. 


m. Agath. 112/795 (supra List A). 


k Agath. 136 (supra List A). 
k Life of St. Gregory 98 = Arab. Life 86 (supra List A). 
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41. This march of the Armenian Monarchy began as a series of marches 
of the Iberian kingdom of the Pharnabazid Dynasty. Vassals of the Seleucids, 
the Pharnabazids appear to have aided their overlords in holding in check 
the weakish First Armenian Monarchy of the Orontids.% The Pharnabazid 
effort to control the dynastic aristocracy at home through the institution of 
the duchies has already been studied. This institution proved of use also 
in the field of foreign policy. Accordingly, the duchies along the Armenian 
frontier were from the Iberian point of view real margraviates, precisely 
but on a lesser scale — what the Vitaxates were from the Armenian, and 
ere composed of both Iberian and annexed lands. Four duchies in particular 
, aced Armenia in the north. In the west, in the Acampsis valley, the newly 
acquired land of Cholarzene formed one such duchy, with Tao, another ac- 
quisition, as its southern bastion. East of it, in the upper valley of the Cyrus 
nd composed of the Iberian lands of Javakhet‘i, Artani, and Kola, was the 
‘Duchy of Tsunda. Farther east, the Pharnabazids made the Iberian land 
of Gach‘iani and two Armenian — Gogarenian — lands of Tashir and Ashots‘ 
to the Duchy of Samshvilde. Northeast of it, the land of Gardabani con- 
tituted the Duchy of Khunani facing both Armenia and Albania. The names 
the last three duchies were derived from their chief strongholds. This line 
f frontier duchies was completed, in the west, by the Duchy of Odzrkhe 
marching upon Colchis and, in the east, by that of Kakhetia neighbouring 
pon Albania.*® 

In the second century before Christ, the change of the balance of power in 
he Eastern Mediterranean consequent on the decline of the Seleucids and 
158 E, Q. Visconti, Zconografia Paar 2 he advent of Rome brought about the rise of the powerful Second Armenian 
Paikuli 78 (fig. 34): is ee Bienen paca oe Pl. xv1, No. 10; Herzfel onarchy of the Artaxiads; and this, in turn, effected a change along the 
cance of the last word will be discussed infra at ne oe seat oucon The signif rmeno-Georgian frontier. From Pharnabazid, it passed under Artaxiad 
in-the Cabinet des médailles of the Bibliothéque reece: io aan e gem was formerly ontrol. Tao and Cholarzene; Ashots‘, Tashir, and Kola; also parts at least 
: lass pil anst: Mart. Eust. 3 (47). { Javakhet‘i and Artani, were all annexed to the Armenian kingdom. Strabo, 
a nai ag ae any ia Juanger 185, 199. who records this, calls Tao naodosta tod ITagdadgov and the remaining 
oe ands — save Cholarzene — Gogarene.!* Since Strabo speaks of Gogarene 

s lying across the Cyrus from Tao and Cholarzene, the Artaxiad acquisition 
f it must obviously have implied not only the recovery of the lands of Tashir 


nag no additional qualifications, the third one, the Arabian, was entit] 

The Great’ and the last, the Iberian, ‘The Other.’ Faustus ails him ‘ 
taxa of Gogarene.”55 This Armeno-Georgian march appears to have been 
called ‘Iberia’ by the Armenians and ‘Armenia’ by the Georgians.156 Z 
cordingly, Lazarus calls the Vitaxa of his day ‘Vitaxa of ie sid : 
Prince of Iberia.”457 And the beautiful sardonyx intaglio of the Vitex 
Arshusha II (c. 451) shows the intitulatio OVA MITIA FHS TBHPO} 
KAPXH AQN.* In the Georgian sources other than the Armazi monum ts 
one finds expressions like ‘Vitaxa of Iberia’ and ‘Vitaxa of peered: 
as well as simply ‘Vitaxa.” The Armazi inscriptions reveal still anothe 


were, as has just been seen, designated in Armenia. However this term ap- 
pears m connexion with only one personage, Zeuaches, on a stele with tae 
inscriptions, one in ‘Armazic,’ the other in Greek, commemorative of Ne 
daughter. It appears, moreover, next to the plain mitiaénco in the C ‘i 
stele, which refers to that lady’s father-in-law Publicius Agrippa and thus, 
obviously, in contradistinction to it. A case of co-optation | ‘ju a 
vitaxa’ meaning ‘joint-’ or ‘co-vitaxa’ must, therefore, rather Ge eee 


155 4.50; 5.15. 


157 Bde&e Vrac’: 27 (108), 28 (11 
° 9 6 3 : ; ) 
sen ) (116), 31 (125), 62 (242), cf. 25 (98); — iXcann Vrac*: 59. 


ae - sit: : junlor” and: “senior, ’ “great’ and ‘little (sic)’; cf. Ceret ‘eli, Ep. naxodk 
es erjeniSvili, Ist. Gruzii 74. All this involves something else: the tendency t 

eaucasiology as SO many watertight compartments and, in this particular eee 
i a vitaxae without any reference to their Armenian context. As Peas Soviet 

ants (Ceret‘eli, JanaSia, Ap‘ak‘ije [in Mexeta 2 ‘ ie 
to oe an Iranian translation of the ie erist’ av (‘ ess ree ef pence on a ieee 
equivalent. Actually, the vitaxae coexisted with the Armenian abana e ate. 
erist’avn, and, moreover, existed in Iran itself. is ae 


65 T at nn. 143-150, 158-159, and § 18. 

66 V § 4-5; I at n. 257. 

“167 11.14.5, and for the position of Gogarene, also 11.44.4. See in this connexion V § 8, 
10, 11, 14, 15. 

168 Ibid. § 15, 10. 
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Gogarene also included lands that had never ceased being Armenian, no- 
tably, the valleys of the three southern tributaries of the Cyrus that separate 
Iberia from Albania: Tsobap‘or (the valley of the Berduji-Debeda), Kolbap‘or 
(the valley of the Inja), and Dzorap‘or (the valley of the Aqstafa), as well as 


of the House of Gushar, a branch of the divine dynasty of the mythical pri- 
mogenitor of the Armenians, Hayk;?”> while the Armazi records reveal the 
names of some of the Gusharid (as we may call them) Vitaxae.1”* A new 
Kangark*, due south of Tashir.® Accordingly, the northern, Moschic, march. 4 ine a peg rnn pamela rag eiea i ee ne 
created Dy the Artaxiads contained the Armenian princely State of Gogaren xates, that of Gogarene severed its ties of feudal allegiance with that mon- 
Sor bieiig ie Uieee valleys, aud Ashots’, Tashir, and Kangark’) and portion archy in 363, passing again under the aegis of Iberia. Though momentarily 


of the Iberian duchy of Tsunda.27 
As the first y poe constrained to return to its former allegiance in 371, Gogarene definitively 
century after Christ saw a weakening of Armenia, which wa abandoned it in 387.177 


ee eee & 3 The change of suzerainty was connected with a change of dynasty. The 
under the political influence of Iberia, which, Just at that time, had come t Gusharids of Gogarene seem to have perished in the struggle of 371,18 and 


play a considerable role in Armenian affairs.17 For this reason the Armaz were replaced in the Vitaxate by a new ruling house represented by P‘eroz, 
kinsman and son-in-law of the first Christian King of Iberia, St Mirian (Meri- 
banes) III. Mirian and P‘eroz headed two lines of the House of Mihran, one 
of the Seven Great Houses of the Iranian empire.!” It was, in fact, the victory 
of the Sassanids in their struggle with what remained in Caucasia of the Arsacid 
régime that manifested itself in the acquistion of several Caucasian thrones 
by several lines of the Mihranids, whose Arsacid connexions were well counter- 
balanced by their loyalty to, and their kinship with, the Sassanids. Accordingly, 
e line had somewhat earlier come to the throne of Iberia — but thwarted 
¢ Iranian purpose by accepting Christianity — with, precisely, St Mirian; 
10ther now came to Gogarene, with P*eroz, who, too, became a Christian, 
hile still another replaced the older dynasty of the Armenian princedom 
“Gardman [§ 13.9].18° 

A convergence of several facts and traditions makes it rather difficult to 
doubt the Mihranid origin of the Houses of Iberia, Gogarene, and Gardman. 
st, there are the onomastic data. The Iberian Mihranids, or Chosroids as 
they are known to the national historical tradition of Iberia, and the Mihra- 
ds of Gardman manifested a predilection for names connected with the god 
Mithras, who may possibly have once been the object of a family cult of the 


ments themselves belong to the necropolis of the Vitaxae (discovered in 
1937-1946) that was situated near (4 km. west of) Armazi-K‘art‘li, the holy 
city of Iberian paganism!” That, simultaneously with this acceptance by 
the Vitaxae of Iberian suzerainty, they lost to the Iberian Crown the purely 
Iberian territories of the Duchy of Tsunda, can hardly be called in question.” 

However, the Arsacid revival of the Armenian Monarchy effected a-new 
reversal of allegiance, and the documents of the Gregorian Cycle, as well as 
Faustus, show the Vitaxae of the North once again within the realm of Great 
Armenia. The Vitaxate, moreover, appears to have been enlarged in the 
transaction at the expense of Iberia, not only through the renewed addition 
of parts of the Duchy of Tsunda, but also through the addition of the. Duch 
of Cholarzene. With this, the name of Gogarene acquired a second, broa 
significance of, precisely, the Vitaxate, in contradistinction to the narro 
sense of the Principality, and was made to include, besides it, also Cholarzen 
Javakhet"i, and Artani’* The Armenian historical tradition preserved the 
memory of the dynasty of the Vitaxae of these early times under the name 


169 Ibid. § 14. 

170 Ibid. § 15. 

171 Cf, Grousset, Histoire 105-113; Magie, Roman Rule 476, 482-486, 496-497, 498 507. 
509, 513-515, 551-562, 606-610, 659-662; Debevois, Parthia 143-269. - 

172 Tn. 152; and, for Armazi, ibid. n. 121. 

M8 vo§ 15 at n. 147, 

14 Ibid. at nn. 148-154. It is in the seventh-century Geography of Ananias (34) that: Go 
garene is made to comprise Cholarzene (Kalarjk,° rectius Klarjk‘), Artani (Ardahan), a jf 
Upper Javaxet ‘i (Jovaxk’‘, rectius J awaxk‘). Ananias also includes in Gogarene the Iberian. 
land of T'rialet‘i (T‘relk‘), the reason for this will be seen infra at n. 200. Cholarzene had 


simultaneously with Gogarene reverted to Iberia between the beginning of the first and the 
middle of the second century: V § 11 at nn. 93-98. a 


175 Ps, Moses, 2.8, knows only the second, Mihranid, House of Gogarene and so ascribes 
‘all the Vitaxae an Iranian origin; but, at the same time, according to him, all the Go- 
nian lands: Kangark‘, Kolb, Cob, Jor, A’oc‘, Tair, as well as a part of Jawaxk‘, were 
panages of the race of GuSar, a scion of the Haykid Dynasty; this is a tradition that is 
uch older than his memory. SeeV § 14 atnn. 134, 140; and, for the Haykids, I atnn. 168-170. 
78.See Appendix A I. 

WV §11 atn. 99; § 15 at n. 155; cf. supra at n. 55. 

“8.V § 16 and n. 161. 

79 For the House of Mihran, see Christensen, Jran Sass. 104-105; Ehtécham, Jran Achém. 
on. 43 cf. In. 105. 

80 The advent of the Mihranids to Caucasia is dealt with in V § 16. 
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ext, still another. explanation presents itself which appears entirely plausible. 
Iti that the word means what it says: — Carthage. We know that the seventh- 
century Armenian historian Sebéos actually referred to the Sassanids as 
‘arthaginians’ (Kark‘edovmayec'i).8° Whatever the origin of this curious 
nfusion 2% it seems difficult not to see that it is this periphrasis that is im- 
ied in the word which has proved to be the baffling element in Arshusha 


garene claimed a Sassanid origin, which must have been, as another oft! ’s intitulatio. The legend on the intaglio can, anlage . oes = heel 
genealogical chiméres,!88 what the Mihrdns were credited with in Caucasi snowy Kaoyndlovi]wy and interpreted as meaning e Car ; : seg 
Thus, the founder of the Chosroids, St Mirian, is given out to have been’ yssanid, Vitaxa of Iberia.’ Thirdly, some evidence seat saant, aed 
Great King’s son;!84 the founder of the House of Gardman is, as has just been oses lends further support to the community of origin ) a4 sees one 
noted, reported to have been at once a Mihran and a member of the Great and. of Gogarene, and to their descent from the prieait ee cS hae i 
King’s family; and finally the Vitaxae of Gogarene, likewise, attributed -it were, in a telling, though odd, imbroglio. = oe i sn eeas 
to themselves a Sassanid origin. This is clear not only from the fact that the ogarene are said to have been descended from Mihrdat o oe ie 
founder P*eroz was said to have been a kinsman of St Mirian and a memb trap of Darius, whom Alexander placed in control of some Ibe 


| pi : trol of Iberia. 
of the Great King’s family,* but also from the intitulatio MITIASH ptured by Nabuchodonosor: — which means simply, In contro 


: ‘ ; ae ‘ f Iberia’ 
IBHPQN KAPXHAQN shown on Arshusha II’s intaglio.18? The last wor en, Mithridates (Mihrdat), King of Pontus 1s called great Vitaxa es f 
e d made a descendant of the same satrap of Darius. Finally, St Mirian 0 


has, to my knowledge, hitherto remained unexplained. Not that attempts to.e3 | ca, aris 
plain it have been lacking; but they simply explained nothing."** But in this con eria is called ‘chief of Iberia and Vitaxa of Gogarene. hag 
e manifests a double confusion: (1) between the Vitaxae of Gogarene, 


of Iberia,’ according to some formulae of intitulatio,%* and the Kings of 
' eria; and (2) between the Vitaxae and the Kings of Pontus. The first con- 
ision must be due not only to the toponymical ambivalence involved — it 
id not influence what Pseudo-Moses had to say regarding the Gusharids — 
precisely to the common origin of the two houses; the second, to oe 
t this origin was in the House of Mihran, which claimed descent da 
gendary hero Miladh, a reminiscence, as Markwart has shown, of a roya 


ithridates.%° Fourthly and finally, Leontius of Ruisi symbolizes the nearly 


Iranian Mihrans.1*1 Accordingly, the Chosroid genealogy shows no less tha 
nine personages bearing these pagan theophoric names.!* And the Hous 
of Gardman, on its part, claimed descent from a Mihran, said to have beet 
a kinsman of the Great King Chosroes IJ, and, what is more, actually b 


the dynastic surname of Mihrakan, which is nothing other than calling itsel 
‘Mihranid.’483 Secondly, the three dynasties of Iberia, Gardman, and. 


“oD 


181 Adontz, Armenija 440-441. : 
182 Among the Chosroids, besides Mirian III, we find Mihrdat (= Mithridates) III, Mihr 
dat IV, Mihrdat V, Mihr(an or Mirian), Mihran of Kuxet‘i, Mihrdat, and two princes 
named Mihranduxt: Leont. Mrov. 131-132; 135-138; Juanger 139; 140-142; 143, 145, 1 
157, 185; 151, 159; 204-207, 217-218; 232-243: 244. ; 
3 VY § 18. 
188. Cf. I at n. 245, : 
184 According to Leont. Mrov. 60-64, Mirian III was a son of the Sassanid Great K: 
K‘asre Ardasir, i.e., the first Sassanid emperor — an obvious reminiscence of the earlie 
pattern of Arsacid cadets on Caucasian thrones; the Roy. List I 50 makes him the son 0 
spurious King Lev of Iberia. : 
185 Moses Kal. 2.17; 3.23 (387): Ge Whpsbuth, ap bf Yurvurtibusis une En (' 
Mihran, who was of the Sassanid house’). = 
186 Leont. Mrov. 68: @5 A@Qoygo6s LEObgH0mM Mxbo Bobo, b3sMgbs30 dgQgons 


bobgrom QgGmb (‘And [Mirian] brought from Iran his kinsman, of the house of the Kings 
named P‘eroz’). 


187 Supra at n. 158. 

188 Thus, Fr Peeters would emend Kagynd@v to KoAyidév on the ground that the 
taxae held Cholarzene: Ste Sousanik 275-279. But Cholarzene was always a part of Ibe 
— Upper Iberia — and never of Colchis-Egrisi; and, at any rate, Kéodyov would have beer 
the proper form. Fr Akinean Suggests that the genitive of Gogarene-Gugark‘: Gugarac 
may have been the original of the Greek: Koriwn 103. This is indeed what' one would 
like to believe, but the distance between the two vocables, Kagynd@v and Gugara 
is too unbridgeable to admit of this solution. See ibid. also other theories: Tér-Sahake 
that Kazet‘i (Kakhetia) be the basis for the Greek term — one wonders why; and the 
tempting reference to the fact that Plutarch speaks of Artaxata as év *Agueviotc Kagyn- 


sy: Lucullus 32.3, owing to the fact that it was Hannibal who supervised its construction: 
e e 3 : ; 
id and 31: Strabo 11.14.6. But the Vitaxae of Gogarene had absolutely no connexion with 
1e ancient Artaxiad capital. Cf. also Ap‘ak‘ije, Mcxeta 62, n. aM 


9 Sebéos, Preface 34. ; . a 
0 Cf. F. Macler, Histoire d’Héraclius par Vévéque Sebéos (Paris 1904) 156-157: the Ar 


enian version of the apocryphal additions to the Book of Daniel ‘semble identifier Carthage 


e peuple de Perse’; this version is nearly contemporary with mEDEGS: 
19 8. 11. — For the connexion of Nabuchodonosor with Iberia, see III/II n. 4. 


2.11. : 
3.6. The term used is arajnord, whereby Ps. Moses designates elsewhere (2.86) the 


1e:- King of Iberia and also Ezechias, King of Juda (1.23). 


4 Supra at nn. 157-159. | . 
b ae Iran Sass. 104 n. 1; Markwart, Genealogie 74-75. — ane conmsions. of 
: oses caused, in turn, those of Herzfeld. The Vitaxa Papak of the Paikuli inscription 


pra n. 35) is obviously not a Caucasian, but an Iranian dignitary and, to boot, a member 
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simultaneous accession of three Mihranid branches to three Caucasian throne 
as the Great King’s setting up of St Mirian as King at once of Iberia, Ar 
menia, and Albania.19% | | 
The State which the Mihranids of Gogarene ruled differed somewhat from 
the point of view of geography from the State once ruled by the Gusharids 
The Iberian lands of the Vitaxate, Cholarzene and parts of Tsunda, reverte 
to the Crown of Iberia upon the return of Gogarene to Iberian suzerainty.} 
More than this, two basically Gogarenian lands, Dzorap‘or, with the great 
castle of Hnarakert, and Kolbap‘or, had sometime before 339 become sep: 
arate princely States, and in 363, together with Gogarene severed their feudal 
ties with the King of Armenia, passing to the sphere of Albania. That both 
were younger lines of the Gusharid house, seems difficult not to suppose, 
By the seventh century, however, both these States appear reincorporated 
in Gogarene; and in the eighth, both are parts of Gardman.! Worse still, 
by the mid-fifth century, two other basic Gogarenian territories, Tashir and 
Ashots‘, became, in their turn, separate principalities; although by the seventh 
and the eighth century, respectively, both reverted to the Vitaxate. The 
dynasties of these two short-lived States must have been younger branches 
of the by-then-established Mihranids of Gogarene.199 


-The Gogarenian Mihranids were, however, compensated for these losses by 
their Iberian cousins with the southeastern portion of the Duchy of Samsh- 
ilde, where their capital of Ts‘urtavi was situated, the southern portion of 
that of Khunani, and the land of T'rialet‘’i.2°° The History of Leontius of 
isi refers to the conversion to Christianity of P‘eroz and of his men.2% 
his can mean one of several things: that Leontius speaks only of the con- 
ersion of P‘eroz and his Iranian retinue, or, if he has the people of Gogarene 
‘ mind, then that either he exaggerates, or else the Conversion of Armenia 
the day of St Gregory the Illuminator some half-century earlier, in which, 
ccording to the documents of the Gregorian cycle, the then Gusharid Vitaxa 

had participated, had not involved many of his subjects.2 The end of the 
Mihranid Dynasty in Gogarene came at the closing of the eighth century.°s 


Pe ters has thought that, since Koriwn cquld not have been in error on matters of nomen- 
ure involved, his ‘Prince of Tasir’ must be distinct from a Vitaxa: Ste Sousanik 273. 
But ‘A[r|SuSa’ was a name typical of the Mihranid Vitaxae (infra n. 203); and the fact that 
Moses qualifies elsewhere(2.8) TaSir as a sephakanut‘iwn seems to indicate that, until 
time when, in Lazarus, a Prince of TaSir does indeed appear simultaneously with a Vi- 
xa, and is among the Armenian Princes whereas the latter is counted among the Iberian, 
Sir belonged to the Vitaxate. The term sephakanut‘iwn designated the appanage of a 
puh or cadet of a princely dynasty: I at n. 186; Adontz, Armenija 473-475. (The present- 
day significance of the term is ‘property’; Markwart is inexact, in Genealogie 35, 74, when 
nterpreting sephakan as ‘allodial’ instead of as ‘appanaged.’) Very likely, thus, it belonged 
e Vitaxate as the appanage of the hereditary sepuh (mec/awag sepuh: I loc. cit.). In 
is sense, Fr Peeters must be right: ArSuSa of TaSir may well have succeeded to the Vitaxate 


of the imperial house, since on that inscription he precedes the Prime Minister of I 
Wheras ‘the Armenian and Georgian margraves ... never held so high a rank [at the Cow 
of Iran]’: Herzfeld, Paikuli 50 (As a matter of fact, Herzfeld would have found himself. 
hard put to it to cite any document indicating the precedence enjoyed in Iran by ‘the A 
menian and Georgian margraves.’). Nevertheless he would consider Papak at once a Sa: ter the visit of Ma&toc‘; and Ps. Moses in calling him Vitaxa already then may have been 
sanid prince (a brother of the Great King Narses), a Vitaxa of Gogarene, and a King 0 . ely projecting back his subsequent title. — The Princes of Agoc‘ are found in Lazarus 
Iberia! For this reason he identified Papak with St Mirian, and explained the King’ 93,42; and in Ps. Moses 2.8; 2.78, 82 (Ta¢at, GuSarid Prince of A¥oc‘, at the time of the 
name by the supposition that his mother might have been a Mihranid princess, Conversion of Armenia); 3.65 (Hmayeak, Prince of ASoc’, at-the time of the abolition of the 
196 Leont. Mrov. 64; cf. V § 17 at n. 168. — Because the Princes of Gardman acquire menian Monarchy, A.D. 428); for their land, see Hiibschmann 365. The reference to 
in the seventh century the Principate of Albania, for the Iberian historians the House ) éat of ASoc* (Ps. Moses 2.78, 82) must, if true, signify that there had once been a Gu- 
Gardman was synonymous with the House of Albania: ibid. § 17 at 169-172. : id line of ASoc’ — and Ps. Moses regards the House of Agoc’ as Guarid: 2.78 — that to 
Y Ibid. § 11 at n. 99; at n. 162. mayeak (3.64) indicates that the separation of A¥oc’ from Gogarene took place earlier 
198 Ibid. § 14 at n. 134; 15 at n. 154; 16 at n. 163; 18 at nn. 200-205. The Princes of Jo han that of Tasir. That a house of such importance as that of Agoc* should have been 
rap‘or, or of Jor, and of Kolbap‘or, or of Kolb, are mentioned in Faustus, 3.12 (¢, 339 eft unmentioned in Faustus, is unthinkable; it must therefore be supposed that there was 
Manawaz of Kolb and Gorut‘ of Jor); 4.50 (in connexion with their abandonment of Grea indeed no dynastic continuity between Taéat and Hmayeak. 
Armenia), and in Ps. Moses, 2.8. For these regions, see Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 353, 354 200 V § 16 and n. 164; cf. also supra n. 174 (for the Armenian inclusion of T‘rialet‘i in 
Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 253. Fogarene). 


SV § 14 at nn. 134, 139-140; 15 at n. 154; 16 at nn. 159, 163, 165. For the Princes o} 201 Leont. Mrov. 131 (da erman misman). The word er, it will be recalled, meant both 
Tasir, see Lazarus 42, 47; Eliseus 8 (251); Ps. Moses 2.8; for their land: Hiibschmann, my’ and ‘people’: In. 136. 
Orisnamen 271; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 254-255. — Koriwn mentions Aguia, Prince 02 Gogarene, nevertheless, was evangelized almost simultaneously with Armenia. The 
of Tair (15.3[43]: i8canin Tasrac‘woe‘ ...Agusay), who was the host of St MaStoc* (Mesrop) sistence of the Armenian tradition on the apostolate of St Gregory, or of his homonymous 
inventor of the Armenian alphabet, after the latter’s trip to Constantinople, i.e., sometime phew, in Iberia (and Albania) must, as another manifestation of the perennial confusion 


about 430: Peeters, ‘Jerémie, évéque de I’Ibérie perse (431),’ AB 51 (1933) 28. In rele tween the Iberian kingdom and the Iberian Vitaxate (supra at n. 156), in actual fact, 
ing these events, Ps. Moses (3.60) speaks of ASusa, Vitaxa of Gogarene, who received Ma efer to the latter. 


toc’ in the canton of Tair, in his principality (yiwr i§canut‘iwnn ‘i gawarn Tagray), F: 03 See Appendix A_ II. 
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It has been noted that, upon the death of Arsaces III, the Emperor, his 
the Iberian Mihranids as well — first the Guaramid line [§ 25. ie and d then, 7 uzerain, did not allow anyone to succeed him. This was the non-violent end 
‘the Western Kingdom. Its territory, corresponding to the province of 
Ipper Armenia, had claimed, as a kingdom, the name of Great Armenia and 
ras now called by the Roman government, Officially it seems, Inner Armenia. 
gether with the princely States it comprised, it was placed under a civil 
ficial, the comes Armeniae, representing the Emperor.2°° Upper or Inner 
nenia contained nine cantons or ‘lands’ but the number of the princely 
uses that were of Arsaces III’s obedience was far smaller. We know only 
the Mamikonids [8] in Acilisene and of the Bagratids [9] in Syspiritis; the 
ethroned royal house — the Arshakunis — now became the third princely 
ouse of the province, ruling, it seems, precisely their old demesne of Ca- 
nitis.°° The rest of the territory, being princeless, must have been under 


branch of the Bagratids [§ 12.9]. 

42. The Vitaxae, it has been seen, did not belong to the post-Arsacid perio 
of Armenian history. The Vitaxae of Gogarene alone survived the fall of th 
Arsacid Monarchy, but they continued outside Armenian society, as membei 
of the Iberian princely group. Turning now to the remaining Princes’ 
Great Armenia, we must, so as to facilitate our enquiry, observe the triple 
division of them which has been proposed earlier.2% Accordingly, the house 
which existed in Great Armenia during both the Arsacid and the post-Arsaci 
period will be taken up first; next will come those which existed only in th 
Arsacid period; and, finally, those which existed only in the post-Arsaci 
period. The simplest way of examining them is (with the exception of th 
Arsacids themselves) according to the alphabetical order. We begin by 
amining the houses of the first category. | 

I. The Princes Arshakuni (the Arsacids). The King of Great Arme 
being largely the first among equals and, more particularly, as sovereig 
of the royal demesne (composed inter alia of parts of Ayrarat and of Careni 
in Upper Armenia) being indeed but one of the princes, the Arsacid Dynast: 
of Armenia may be included in this list, but — da tout seigneur tout honneur 
spoken of first. It survived the downfall of the Third Monarchy not only:a 
the collateral Arsacid lines of Kamsarakan [16] and Asthianene [§ 7], treater 
here under separate headings, but also as the line of Arshakuni, bearing 
dynastic patronymic of, and descended from the last, and indeed only, we 
ern Arsacid, Arsaces III (387-c.390). This house played a leading rol 
Roman Armenia and the Roman Empire down to the mid-seventh centu 
when it is last heard of; and the imperial house of the Heraclians (610-71 
was related to it.207 


phesus, Saints 13; 21; Sebéos 32 (180, 188), 34 (221) — the last-named is indeed an Ar- 
lian historian, but he speaks of the epoch following the Heraclian thrust against Iran, 
n Roman influence made itself felt in Iranian Armenia; Eliseus 6 (156) also mentions 
embers of the Royal House as taking part in the insurrection of 450-451: this may indicate 
at.some of the Arsakunis volunteered to join the action beyond the Roman border. What 
f interest is that Procopius, 2.3.32-54. in the text of the complaint of the Armenian 
acid Princes (from Magna Armenia) before the Great King, twice makes them say that 
~are descended from Arsaces III (cf. infra n. 212). The collateral Arsacid branches of 
thianene and Kamsarakan, moreover, were never called Arsacids. And so, also, when 
Gos 32 (188) refers to the ArSakunis as the Emperor Heraclius’s relatives (merjawork'‘), 
descendants of Arsaces III must be meant. The reference in question, by the way, 
ot precise enough to enable one to assert, as is sometimes done, that Heraclius was a 
scendant of the Arsacids, an Arsacid himself. On the basis of Theophylactus, 3.1 and 3.6, 
Pernice concludes that the Emperor’s father was born ‘probabilmente in Carin (Theo- 
opolis)’: L’imperatore Eraclio (Florence 1905) 25 and n. 1. Carenitis was indeed an 
cid principality (infra at n. 209). 

8 Procopius, De aed. 3.1.14-15; Ps. Moses 3.46; ef. Adontz, Armenija 116-119; Stein, 
..du Bas-Emp. II 289. The comitiva Armeniae was not, apparently, instituted imme- 
ly upon the death of Arsaces III, for it is not yet mentioned in the Notitia dignitatum 
dontz 117). The death of Arsaces occurred, according to Ps. Moses, 3.46, two and a half 
's after the Partition of 387. — The name of Great Armenia was, obviously, applied to 
‘section of the once united realm because, from the moment of the Partition, each of the 
rival kingdoms claimed to be the Great Armenia; cf. Adontz 29. Its official Roman 
ame, after the death of Arsaces, however, seems to have been, first, Armenia Interior 
only later, Magna Armenia: Stein 289; infra at n. 214. 

Adontz, Armenija 120, 121, 123, 124; he must be mistaken in suggesting that every 
nton of Upper Armenia constituted a principality (cf. infra at n. 291). As for Carenitis 
Karin), it is clear from Faustus, 5.44, that it was a demesne of the young Arsaces III and 
brother Vologases; there also took place the combat of King Varazdat and Manuel 
ikonean: Faustus 5.37; cf. Adontz 122-123. It will be remembered in this connexion 
‘the necropolis of the Armenian Arsacids, at Camachus-Ani, was also situated in Upper 
enia, cf. In. 168. In the land of Carenitis was situated the city of Karin, subsequently 


204 See IV for the Guaramid and Chosroid lines of the Iberian Mihranids. | 
205 Some problems concerning the Vitaxae of Gogarene and the presumed Diarch 
Iberia are discussed in Appendix B. 

206 Supra § 4. 

20” The surviving Arsacids must have been the descendants of the Western royal: line 
and so settled in the Roman zone: the national historians, who deal chiefly with the Ira 
zone, do not know of them (Adontz, Armenija 123), but a goodly amount of informati 
about them is available from both the Roman Empire and the Roman zone of Arme 
(ibid. 123-124): Procopius, Bell. pers. 2.3; Bell. vand. 4,24-28; Bell. goth. 7.31-32; Joh 
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the direct rule first of the Armenian Crown and Church and now of the Roman 
State. The Imperial treatment of the princes, on the other hand, appea 
to have been wholly identical with that accorded to the trans-Euphratensian 
Pentarchs. The Court of Constantinople at first scrupulously respected the 
princely rights, and a delicate coexistence of authority was achieved betwee 
the princes, and the Arsacids among them, and the comes. In other word: 
what followed the death of Arsaces III affected his polity rather than his 
dynasty.?° This distinction between the territory which became de fact 
a mere Roman province and the vassal States can alone explain why, on th 
one hand, we have an edict of the Emperor Anastasius of 496 regarding th 
Armenian taxes?! and, on the other, we are made to understand by Procopiu 


yendency were, accordingly, exactly what were those of ‘Other Armenia’: 
ivitates foederatae — vassal States possessed of complete political and military 
utonomy and complete immunity from any civil, fiscal, or military inter- 
erence from the Empire.23 

Exactly as in the case of the Pentarchs, the end of this arrangement came 
ith Justinian, through the same legal acts and with the same contempt for 
he Empire’s commitments. Already before August 528, Inner Armenia 
ecame officially a province, under a praeses, called M agna Armenia.*44 Then, 
in creating, in that year, the magister militum per Armeniam, placed in com- 


téheic oddauy zoovtar. xai Otecwoducba ta Supxelweva ... ody nuiv wésy pdoov anayo- 


that the Princes of Inner Armenia were not, until Justinian’s day, oblige vy étagev [Justinian] od xgdtegov odcay ... To be noted in this connexion : (1) the 
: ial t ti 22 The princely States of this Roman d ference to the ‘abdication’ of Arsaces III: a typical instance of the self-righteous eu- 
eee a anon rae P y phemism of messianic cosmocracies; for the reality, see Ps. Moses 3.46. — (2) the admission 


of the existence of definite conditions regarding the Arsacid (and doubtless other princely) 
mmunity from any interference, especially fiscal, in connexion with M agna Armenia’s be- 
coming a Roman dependency. — (3) the assertion that Justinian was the first to infringe 
this.-arrangement after the peace of 532 (2.3.36-37), especially its fiscal aspect. Finally, Pro- 
opius refers, in particular (I think), to their dispossession when he makes them say, 2.3.33: 
tdpeouev O€ taviv sic tudo Anavtes dobhol te xal dganéta yeyernuévor, oby éxov'- 
gu pévtot, GAA’ Hrayxacuévor cc wddiota ... One may wonder whether dovAou in 
his context does not signify ‘subjects,’ as opposed to ‘dynasts,’, i.e., ‘sovereigns.’ In 
e.aed. 3.1.4-17, Procopius returns to the story of the Partition of 387, but in more detail 
nd, so, more confusedly. His version telescopes together two events: the Partition and 
ie. earlier co-kingship of Arsaces and Vologases; it gives wrong names to Arsaces’s father 
nd brother (Arsaces and Tigranes respectively); it supplies the Partition with a wrong 
hronology (cf. Garitte, La Narratio 68); and, of course, it repeats the pious legend of the 
st’ King’s ‘abdication.’ But what is of importance here is the repeated reference to de- 
nite conditions (ént EvvOjxarc tioiv: 3.1.12) on which the Arsacids (and, to repeat, un- 
gubtedly the two other princely houses) accepted (after the Partition) the suzeranty of 
e Roman Emperor: Adontz, Armenija 111-112. These Suyxeiueva or EvvOnxat must be 
recisely, the foedus (non aequum) which bound these princes to the Emperor: ibid. 113. 
he distinction proposed here between annexed territories and vassal States makes it un- 
“Mecessary to wonder, in connexion with the law of Anastasius of 496, whether the latter 
ight not have been only civitates stipendiariae, as does Adontz 116. — For an example 
the spoliation of Armenia by the Roman officials, see Procopius, Bell. pers 2.3. 5-7; 
‘Bell. goth. 7.32.7. , 

The comes Armeniae had no regular troops under his authority: Procopius, De aed. 
1,15-16; cf. Adontz, Armenija 117. Adontz’s Suggestion (119) that the Princes of Inner 
menia were, from the point of view of the Imperial government, praesides, under the 
somes as a vicar, I cannot think to be correct because of the parallel situation in ‘Other 
menia,’ where the princes were simply what they were: vassal sovereigns, without any 
ecourse to bureaucratic euphemism. — For Inner Armenia between Theodosius I and 
ustinian I, see K. Gtiterbock, in Festgabe der jurist. Fakultdt zu K6nigsberg f. J. Th. Schirmer 
909) 20-29. 

Nov. 20 (18 March 536), cf. Nov. 8 (15 April 535); cf. Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. il 
89; Adontz, Armenija 160-175. 


Theodosiopolis: Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 287-290. This city existed there before the Part 
tion, as a village at least, as is clear from the text of the Narratio 5-9: Garitte, La Narrati 
65-69. It would have been perfectly natural for the Imperial government to choose as th 
seat of the Roman viceroy of the newly annexed Western Kingdom the chief seat of 
royal demesne, which must have served as a capital while that kingdom lasted. — Procopi 
also mentions Bassaces, son-in-law of the Arsacid John, who in fact led the Armeni: 
delegation to the Great King Chosroes I (infra at n. 218): Bell. pers. 2. 3, and who lat 
led a group of Armenian notables back to the Emperor: ibid. 2.21. The name of cou S 
renders the Armenian Vasak, and it is Adontz’s opinion that Eliseus’s reference (4[120] 
to a Vasak Mamikonean who was a Roman vassal, among the insurgents of 450-451. 
which there is no parallel reference in Lazarus, is misplaced and that the Vasak of Eliseu: 
is merely a memory of the Vasak (Bassaces) of 539. It may, however, be assumed that bo 
existed and both belonged to the Mamikonids; and that this can have no bearing on the dat 
Eliseus (cf. Introd. at n. 6). At any rate, Lazarus, 33(134) records the appeals of the i 
surgent princes of 450 as being addressed to the Emperor, to other Armenian Princes wl 
were no longer in Great Armenia, and to the Prince of Acilisene (Ekeleac‘). Now Acilis 
was originally a Gregorid [§ 13.11] allod (Faustus 3.2; 4.14) and it must have passed 
part of the Gregorid inheritance to the Mamikonids. Thus the appeal recorded by Laz 
and the response related by Eliseus complement each other. All this indicates the existen 
of a separate (short-lived no doubt) Roman line of the Mamikonids, in Acilisene: Adon’ 
124-125. — The only other princely house in Upper Armenia, mentioned by Procop 
Bell. pers. 2.3, as tév “Aonetiavdyv yévoc is that of the Bagratuni-Aspetuni; cf. IT! 
n. 83. 

210 Adontz, Armenija 116-117; for the trans-Euphratensian Princes, see supra § 7.. 

711 Cod. Just. 10.17.13 (ta deueviaxd Snudora). | 

212 Procopius, Bell. pers. 2.3.32-39 (complaint of the Armenian Princes before Chosroe 
Eiot wev judy moddoi "Agoaxida, & déonota, éxeivov "Agodxov axdyovot d¢ 67) obte Ti 
Ldgbwv Bactheiag addAdtesos éExdyyaver dv, jvina v6 dodo éxerto ta ITegody THQ 
uata, xal Baorheds éenipayng ypéyove tHv xa’ adtrov oddevdc fooor ... “Agodune 7a 
THY TeoydvHY THY rustéguwy Bactheds Hotatoc ééotn tH doxtc tTHG avtod Oeodo 
t® “Pwuaiwv abtoxedtogs éxdyv ye sivas, ép’ & dt dnavtec of nata yévog abt wea 
te¢ ndvta tov aidva neoorjuew td te GAda Brotedoovor nar’ éovciay xal pogou vn 
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mand of five duces and four legions, the Emperor proclaimed abolished the of the Sassanid emperor — the Sahrdaran of the Iranian imperial constitu- 
civil office of comes Armeniae and, thus, tacitly abrogated two princely rights: tion — supervised at first by the Iranian equivalent of the comes Armeniae, 
immunity from Imperial garrisons and the right to maintain their own armies,25 the marzpadn. Less totalitarian and more aristocratic than the Caesars, the 
In 532, the Princes of Inner Armenia were dispossessed and their sovereig Great Kings never attempted to destroy the dynasts under their aegis. Sub- 
rights abolished; this was implied, again tacitly, in the law of 18 March 53 sequently, as has been noted, one of the local princes came to be invested 
instituting a new civil organization of the Roman zone of Armenia. Magn with viceregal functions; and out of this arose the Principate.22° It must be 
Armenia changed its official name once more and was now Called First Armenia added that from the point of view of the Armenian Princes themselves the 
to be ruled by a Proconsul with the rank of a spectabilis, residing at Justiniano boundaries separating the three units: Roman ‘Great Armenia,’ Roman 
polis.76 Finally came the coup de grdce: the series of edicts, beginning A.D ‘Other Armenia,’ and Iranian Armenia, hardly existed.22! And so, to continue 


with the houses of both the Arsacid and the post-Arsacid period, we come 
o the list that follows. 

~@ The Princes of Aké reigned in the Carduchian land of that name, which 
lay between the upper valley of the Centritis and the Lycus (Upper Zab), 
1 wedge between the margraviates of Arzanene and Adiabene, in what was 
ubsequently southern Vaspurakan. Their immemorial dynastic status can 
ye elicited from the historical tradition preserved in Pseudo-Moses; they 
Te last heard of at the beginning of the tenth century as vassals of the Arts- 
unis of Vaspurakan.222 

8. The Princes Amatuni were a Caspio-Median, or Mannaean, dynastic 
louse from Artaz, with the city of Shavarshan (later Maku, in northeastern 
Jaspurakan), situated between lakes Van and Urmia (Mantiane), which subse- 
quently ruled a State in Aragatsotn, in Ayrarat, on the western shore of lake 
evan, centred in the castle of Oshakan. They were variously attributed a 
lescent from Astyages of Media and a Hebrew descent. Dispossessed by the 
rabs in 772, but still holding Artaz, they appear in the ninth century as vas- 
als of the Artsrunis, and, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, under 
he name of the Vach‘utids, as Princes of Aragatsotn, Siracene (Shirak) 


the suppression of the last remaining power of the now ‘mediatized’ princes 
— their landowning fortunes.” We do not know the degree of success the 
Emperor achieved in this undertaking; there was indeed a revolt in 538 in 
First Armenia led by the Arsacid Princes, who, in the following year, appealed 
to the Great King for help against not only the Imperial injustice of their 
dethronement, but also the Imperial bureaucratic oppression which followed 
it — and this appeal was one of the causes of Justinian’s second Persian War:' t 
We do know, however, that, after the age of Justinian, the Bagratids and the 
Mamikonids play no role in the Roman zone, being confined to their ‘Pers- 
armenian’ principalities, while the Arsacids seem to have migrated to the 
Empire, and, if the Heraclians were their descendants, with a veng 
ance,?19 

The rest of the princely houses, of all the three chronological categorie 
belonged geographically to real Great Armenia, that overwhelmingly large 
moiety of it which passed in the Partition of 387 under Iranian control. Ther 
parallelling the Roman zone, the princes were immediate sovereign vassal 


215 Supra at n. 105. 
216 Supra at n. 107. 
217 Supra at n. 108. 
218 Procopius, Bell. pers. 3.1: c. Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. II 364. Since the leader 0 
this insurrection, Vasak, appears to have been a Mamikonid and not an Arsacid (supr 
n. 209), Procopius very likely simplifies the story by making of it an Arsacid insurrection 
The paucity of dynasts in Inner Armenia must have helped to create the impression tha 
they were all of one family. | 
219 See Adontz, Armenija 201-210 for the results of Justinian’s policies in Armenia 
especially in connexion with the immediate influx of Armenians to the Empire. Procopiu 
bears witness not only to the numbers of Armenians in the Imperial armed service, bu 
also to the high esteem en which they were held and the high positions in the Empire whic 
they occupied; cf., e.g., the case of Artabanes Argakuni, successively magister militum 
Africae, magister militum praesentalis, and magister militum per Thraciam, whose conspiracy 
against his life Justinian, with something like a parvenu’s awe before the royal birth, treated 
with incredible clemency: Bell. goth. 7.31-32. : 


220 For the institution of the Principate in Armenia and Iberia, see IV § 15; supra § 3. 

221 Adontz, Armenija 179. 

222 Ps, Moses, 2.8, though stressing according to his wont (I at nn. 172-173) the ‘raising’ 
this house by the mythical King Vologases, nevertheless places it in the same category 
5 the unquestionably dynastic houses of Anjewac‘i, Corduene, and Moxoene. It is true 
hat he qualifies the supposititious ‘first prince’ of Moxoene as a brigand chief, but this 
eems to be rather an allegory of the rugged character of the Carduchian land and its in- 
abitants. On the other hand, he says that the three houses, of Anjawac‘i, Corduene, and 
ké, were ‘of those cantons (‘i noyn gawarac‘)’ and this, in the circumstances, must mean 
eir chieftainship of these territorialized tribes, that is, their dynastic origin. Eliseus, 
4 (119), 5 (129), mentions Enjul, Prince of Aké and also the House of Aké (Akéac‘ik‘n) as 
taking part in the insurrection of 450-451. The tenth-century historian Thomas Arcruni 
is the last to mention this house: 2.6 (186), 3.4, 29; Thom. Contin. 4.3. For the prince- 
dom, see Adontz, Armenija 321; Hiibschmann, Oritsnamen 344. 
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obedience, in 780-782/5; but after him the house declined and was, by the 
ninth century, reduced to vassalage by the Artsrunis, who, after the death 
of the last reigning prince, Mushel, c. 867, succeeded it in Andzevats‘ik*.2%4 

6. The Princes Apahuni were sovereign in the homonymous land in the 
upper valley of the Arsanias, north of Van, in what was later Turuberan. 
The historical tradition asserts their greatness and their Haykid origin in 
common with the Houses of Bznuni [§ 13.6], of Manavazian [§ 13.16], and of 
Orduni [§ 13.18], which signified their — probably royal — Urartian origin. 
They are last heard of in the mid-ninth century, when, having been dispos- 
sessed by the Qaysid emirs of Manazkert, they were obliged to settle in Vas- 
purakan and to accept the suzerainty of the Artsrunis.?*5 

6, 7. The Princes Aravelian or Aruelian??6 and the Princes Aravenian??’ 
ield territories in Ayrarat, the. former being traditionally descended from 
the Kings of Alania (Ossetia) and the latter being, together with the Zareh- 
avanids [§ 13.23], a — traditionally Haykid — line of the Orontids. Both 
ast appear in history in the seventh century. 

8 The Princes Artsruni formed a line of the Orontid Dynasty which was 
settled by the Artaxiad kings away from Sophene, on the Median border 
id which, together with the related Houses of Arzanene [§ 9] and Gnuni 
, gave up, following the Conversion of Armenia, the pagan Orontid tradi- 
of the descent from the solar god Angl and adopted instead a genealogical. 
claim that traced them back to King Sennacherib of Assyria. In addition 
o-their princedoms of Greater and Lesser Albak, with the chief castle of Ha- 


and Nig, with the great castle of Anberd, and vassals of the Armeno-Georgian 
Mkhargrdzelis of North Armenia.?28 

4, The Princes Andzevats‘i, of the canton of the same name with the shiet 
castle of Kangvar, southeast of Van and northwest of Aké, were possibly 
a branch of the ancient Medo-Carduchian Princes of Mahkert [§ 6]. The 
historical tradition, at all events, lends support to their immemorial dynastic 
origin. Tachat Andzevats‘i was Presiding Prince of Armenia, in the Caliph’s 


223 Faustus 3.8, 14; 4.4; Lazarus 23, 25, 31, 33, 37, 42, 47, 63, 67; Eliseus 2 (55), 4 (119 
5 (129, 137), 8 (250); 505 Acts (infra Table X); Sebéos 6 (78), 11 (90), 30 (175); Ps. Mose i. 
97, 77, 84, 85; 3.6, 9, 43, 50, 65; Leontius 34 (144), 42 (168: migration to the Empire: of 
Sapuh Amatuni and his son Haman, with 12,000 followers, in 791); Thomas 2.6; 3.4, 
For the House of Vac'utean, see the genealogy, based on epigraphic data, in Brosset, Rap 
ports sur un voyage archéologique dans la Géorgie et dans l’Arménie (St Petersburg 1849 
1851) III 99-100; and Zacharias the Deacon, Cart. 166. — In 1784, a family of “Amatuni 
was received in the princely nobility of Georgia and in 1826 in that of the Russian Empir 
Spiski 5-6. — Like the princely houses of the Mardpets, Mandakuni, and Murac‘an, th 
Amatunis must have been of Median, i.e., of Caspio-Median or Ma(n)tianian-Mannaean 
origin: Adontz, Armenija 303-304, 321, 418-419; Lap‘anc’yan, Xajasa 140, 136; cf. alsc 
for the largely pre- Iranian Mannaeans, I. Aliev, ‘Midija - drevnejSee gosudarstvo na territor 
Azerbajdzana,’ Oéerki po drevnej istorii AzerzbajdZana (Baku 1956) 60-123; Markwart, Stud 
armenien 430-434; Herzfeld, Arch. Hist. Iran 11-12. It is interesting that Ps. Moses, 2.5 
(184-185), while announcing the Iranian origin of the Amatunis, asserts at the same tim 
that they were of Jewish origin. One may wonder what influence the Bagratid [9] traditio: 
of the same origin, so dear to him, may have had on this. As is known, the memory of th 
Urartian kings was fresh in the historical tradition of Arsacid Armenia (I n. 84), and s 
also could easily have been the memory of some of the neighbouring and contemporaneou 
Median-Mannaean dynasts (for these dynasts, see, e.g., Aliev, op. cit., 91, 94; the Assyrian 
styled them ‘kings’ = Sarrdni or ‘toparchs’ = bél-dli). Of these, none was perhaps mor. 
entitled to be remembered than the ally of Urartu, Bagdatti, dynast of Ui8dis, who paid, fo 
this alliance by being skinned alive by Sargon II of Assyria in 715/4 B.C. (cf. Adontz, Hist 
d’Arm. 97-99, 301; Aliev, op. cit. 102-103) and who may be supposed to have indeed bee 
remembered in the region where he had ruled. Now Ui8di8, for all the uncertainty about it 
precise location (see Manandyan, O nek. sporn. probl. 39-47, on this problem and for a critique 
of Thureau-Dangin and Adontz), was — and this is certain — in the region of lake Urmia 
Mantiane, precisely the area where the House of Amatuni originated. Assuming that: Ps 
Moses had somehow heard of Bagdatti, it could be explained that to his mind at least th 
combined notion of the proximity between the Amatuni allod and Bagdatti’s land and.o 
the affinity between Bagdatti’s name and that of the Bagratid eponym (both indeed derived 
from the Old Pers. bagaddta) suggested that the two houses, of Amatuni and of Bagratun 
were, if not of the same ancestry — and he must have been aware of the fact that they did 
not consider themselves related, — at least of the same ethnic origin. Given Ps. Mose 
theory of the Bagratid origin, which included the derivation of ‘Bagarat’ from a Hebrew 
name (cf. ITI/II § 15 at n. 100), that ethnic origin could only have been Jewish. For the 
House of Amatuni and its lands, see also Grousset, Histoire 293; Laurent, Arménie 11 
Hibschmann, Ortsnamen 252, 410; Tournebize, ‘Amatouniq,’ DHGE 2 990-993; Hakobya 
Urv. Hay. asx. 141-146, 155-157, 185-186; also Karst, Mythologie 42. 


124 Also written Anjawac'i. Faustus 2.12; 4.11; 5.6, 32; Lazarus 23, 25, 42, 47, 70; Eliseus 
(129), 8 (250); Ps. Moses 2.8, 62; 3.39; Ps. Zenobius 25; Leontius 37 (155), 39 (158-161); 
Thomas 2.6; 3.4, 8 (Atom Anjewac‘i, martyred in 853), 15; supra § 6, for Mahkert. See 
also Adontz, Armenija 321; Markwart, Stidarmenien 359-389, 509-516; Grousset, Histoire 
| 4-336; Laurent, Arménie 97; Hiibschmann, Orfsnamen 342-343; Tournebize, ‘Antzevatsiq,’ 
DHGE 3 884-885; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 185. — In the tenth century, the Prince of 
Anjewac'ik® was entitled by the Court of Constantinople deywyv tod Adlay (< Arabic 
az-Zawazdn); cf. Const. Porphyr., De cerim. 2.48; cf. Markwart, Stidarmenien 359; Honigmann, 
Mstgrenze 147, 170. Kangvar = now Kengever, on the Kasrik-su/Norduz-cai. 

225 The origin of this house is indicated in Ps. Moses 2.8; 3.32; in 3.65 Manéé Apahuni 
mentioned, who also figures, in the events of 450-451, in Lazarus 23, 25, 36; Eliseus 2 
5), 3 (95), 4 (119). This dynasty is also mentioned in the 505 and 555 Acts (infra Table 
I); Sebéos 18 (104); Thomas 2.6. Cf. Adontz, Armenija 312-313; Hitbschmann, Orts- 
ramen 329-330; Grousset, Histoire 293; Tournebize, ‘Apahounig,’ DHGE 3 915-916; Mark- 
art, Stidarmenien 456, 459, cf. 501-508; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 167-168. 

26 Ps. Moses 2.8; Lazarus 23, 42, 47; Eliseus 8 (250) (P’apak Arawelean in the insurrec- 
tion of 450-451); 505 Acts; Sebéos 30 (175), 35 (226); cf. Adontz, Armenija 305. 

227 Ps. Moses 1.31; cf. 2.8; Erstom Arawenean took part in the events of the Partition 
of 387: 3.43. The last mention (Ara[we]nean); Sebéos 35 (226). Cf. Adontz, Armenija 305; 


III/I § 16 (7). 
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damakert, in the upper valley of the Lycus, the Artsrunis appear to ha 

held, betore A.D. 371, also the Vitaxate of Adiabene [§ 6]. Soon ae 
the abolition of the Arsacid Monarchy, they acquired the Princi alit a 
Mardpetakan [§ 7], the most powerful one in the region later to be called 
Vaspurakan and hitherto the appanage of the Grand Chamberlains: the 

inherited c. 867 the Principality of Andzevatsik‘ [4]; between 772 sad a 
they spread their rule to the whole of Vaspurakan and to the Bagratid 9] 
princedoms of Kogovit and Tamoritis; and in the eleventh century. to ae 
Bagratid princedom of Moxoene [§ 9]. In 908, Khach‘ik-Gagik sone 
assumed, with the consent of the Caliphate, the title of king, which the C if 
of Constantinople recognized as that of doyov tov ee In 1021 

under the double pressure of Seljuq attacks and Byzantine nivipties Ki | 
Sennacherib-John abdicated in favour of the Emperor Basil II secaicin ri 
compensation domains in Cappadocia, and his realm Recanie = B ee 
province. A branch of this dynasty took part in the formation of pee - 
in-Exile and held Tarsus of the Emperor in the evelenth centur ae 
branch, that of Mahkanaberd or Mankaberd, moved into the eae Geo . 
and played a considerable role there in the twelfth-thirteenth ee 
especially in the person of Sadun III Mankaberdeli (+ 1283), High Const ni 
and Atabeg of Georgia, and Prime Minister of the Il-Khan Abaaa, fide ae. 


ing from history with his e: wa 
ae y grandson Sibuch‘i at the beginning of the fourteenth 


228 
- eae ee - Agath. 136; Gk Life of St Gregory 98; Arab. Life of St Gregory 
6: t A; Faustus 3.18; 4.14, 58, 59; 5.38, 43: Laza 23, 2 
Fliseus 2 (55), 5 (129), 6 (151 156), 8 (2 ‘Sebi pate crua aan Oh an 
: ; ; ‘ 50, 251); Seb&éos 11 (90), 18 (104 
Ps. Moses 1.23; 2.7, 29, 35; 3.29, 39, 48 ee 
Seta ees ; 3.29, 39, , 65; Ps. Zenobius 25, 27, 30: L i 
32 (133-135), 34 (144, 146), 40 (162-16 SU RS Ca cetr 
; ; ; -165: martyrdom of Hamazas d i 
Cyriacus 197, 198, 203, 351, 355: Gre ete eernetnienaaie, 
: ; , ; ; gory of Akner 11 (336), 12 (346); this d i 
Inent on the pages of Thomas and Thom. Conti | Cote Pert aeG 
| - Contin., John Kath., Asolik, Matth. Ed 
bie age also in Const. Porphyr., De cerim 2.48 (1268); Mesch. Chron. 237-322 ‘See ee 
; pra nun 319-320, 321, 413-415, 490; Justi, Namenbuch 416 458: nas 
istoire -293, 643, and passim; Laurent, Arménie 
ou , Fs : 83, 87-89, and passim; ‘Un féod 
ee a 2/2 (1922); Markwart, Erdngahr 175-178: Stidarmenien 79* aa 
: - : -358, 389-400, 426, 509-516: S. Erem ‘ - 1842 
se , : Pe , ‘Agarcinskaj dpis’ : 
Sbornik v éest’? Akad. I. A. Orbeli 78 84 ( a Sat een 
ILA. - I have not found access to this author’ 

; or’s other studi 
co the Arcrunids of Mahkanaberd); M. Brosset, ‘Sur les couvents sy arena 
ee et ae Sinahin,’ MA 6/5-6 (1873) 605-628; Tournebize, ‘Ardzrouni,’ DHGE 3 
7 - 0; Hubschmann, Orisnamen 344, 339-347; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. age 171-178; 
sas § . for Adiabene. — The Arcrunis claimed to have been Christians from the days of 

uran, supposedly baptized by St Thaddaeus lo 
os IPE before the offical i 
of the ‘first Christian Kin ; iri - oa nee aie 
gdom’ under Tiridates III: Thomas 1.6 j 
chrétiens indeed! — An Arcrunid origi : pe Ste nae 
gin has been claimed for the Eastern Em 
The Byzantine chronicle of George the Monk, 2 (780-782), on the basis of a eager i 
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9. The Princes Bagratuni (the Bagratids) were a separate line of the Oron- 
tids that was appanaged, while the latter still reigned in Armenia, with Ba- 
gravandene, at the sources of the Arsanias, in southern Ayrarat. Like all 
the Orontids, they claimed, in pagan days, a descent from the dynasty’s tu- 
telary solar deity Angl, abandoning, in Christian times, this claim for an- 


other: to be descended, together with most of the Armenian dynasts, from 


the once-divine and now merely heroic primogenitor of the nation, Hayk. 
Later still, a Hebrew origin was ascribed to them; this version was, in the 
eighth-ninth century, further elaborated as the celebrated legend of their 


the Constantinopolitan patriarch Nicephorus I (806-815) (cf. P. J. Alexander, The Patriarch 
Nicephorus of Constantinople [Oxford 1958} 179-180), asserts Leo’s (Armenian) descent 
from the sons of Sennacherib of Assyria, who fled to Armenia upon murdering their father. 
This indeed was the family tradition of the Orontid line to which the Arcrunis belonged: 
IIT/I § 12,15, 16. It has been therefore assumed that Leo’s connexion was with the House 
of Arcruni: Adontz, ‘Sur l’origine de Léon V, empereur de Byzance,’ A 2 (1937) 1-10. Cf. 
Markwart, Siidarmenien 210 n. 3 (= 210-212); Alexander 126 n. 7: ‘the connexion with 
the Armenian princely family of the Arzrunis, however, which is clearly implied by Geor- 
gios Monachos, may well be legendary and is not proved by Georgios’ assertion.’ All this 
calls for two remarks. First, a genealogical ‘legend’ that is contemporaneous with the 


__ person concerned (because it is not George’s assertion, but Nicephorus’s) is more than a 


legend: it is a claim; though, to be sure, it need not, for that reason alone, be more true. 
Quite obviously, too, this claim was not made for Leo by Nicephorus, who detested him and 
who, moreover, can hardly have known anything about the dynastic aristocracy of Armenia 
and its chiméres; it must have come from Leo himself or his Armenian adherents. This, I 
submit, rather tends to make the claim respectable. The only difficulty with all this — 
and this is the second point — is that there is no indication whatsoever that the Arcrunis 
are necessarily implied in this claim, because the related House of Gnuni [1/4] had exactly 
the same genealogical tradition (as had the Vitaxae of Arzanene [§ 9] who, however, dis- 
appeared long before Leo’s day). The Gnunis, moreover, had already claimed the Empire 
a century and a half previously. They had just lost their princely State, after the insurrection 
of 771-772, and been obliged to seek refuge with the Bagratids in southern Tayk‘, precisely 
on the frontier of the Empire. It is more likely that the dispossessed Gnunis, rather than 
the Arcrunis, who were then growing in power and importance, should have sought fortune 
in the Empire; and this émigré status would explain the comparatively modest character of 
Leo’s beginning. (One may recall the role in the Empire of the Armenian nobles dispossessed 
through Justinian’s oppression; cf. supra on the Arsacids.) Finally, had Leo V really been 
an Arcruni, he would not have been passed over in silence by the family historian Thomas 
Arcruni; or, for that matter, by other Armenian historians, but the dégringolade of the Gnunis 
explains this silence perfectly. — Ps. Moses, 2.7, would ascribe to this house the hereditary 
office of Eagle-bearer (arciw-uni); but this is only an instance of his fanciful etymologizing. 
The only authentic reference to the eagle-banners of Armenia is in Faustus 4.2, and it con- 
nects them with the Mamikonid High Constables. No doubt the anti-Mamikonid Ps. Moses 
attempted here, as it were, to kill two birds with one stone: explain the name of Arcruni 
and deprive the Mamikonids of at least some of their privileges. It is strange that Mark- 
wart, Erdngahr 178 n. 4, should have so accepted Ps. Moses as to suggest that possibly the 
Arcrunis were High Constables before the Mamikonids. There is nothing to support this view. 
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abdication in favour of the Emperor Constantine IX, granting him in 
ensation domains in Cappadocia and a palace at Constantinople, and 
had him murdered. The younger line (founded by Smbat VII’s brother 


descent from the King-Prophet David of Israel. By the time of the conversi 
of Armenia, at the beginning of the fourth century, the Bagratids appear reig 
ing elsewhere: in Syspiritis, on the middle Acampsis, with the great castle 
Smbatavan or Bayberd, and, possibly already then, in Kogovit, east of B ). assed to Iberia after the events of 772 and there acquired the State 
gravandene, dominated by the Castle of Dariunk‘, held by the Arsacid kin; he Guaramid line of the royal house of the Mihranids-Chosroids [§ 29.2]; 
as well as in Tamoritis (Tmorik‘), at the southernmost point of later V. ah im 813, it acquired, with Ashot I, the hereditary office of Presiding Prince 
purakan, in Gordyene. At that time they appear also enfeoffed of the offic | Iberia, to which the Imperial Court attached the dignity of Curopalate; 
of Coronant of Armenia (é‘agadir) and of Guardian of the Caucasian a ae 888, with Adarnase IV, it restored the Iberian Monarchy dormant from 
Tzannic, i.e., Moschic Mountains: a sort of assistant-vitaxa of the Nort 
In addition to these offices, the Bagratids bore a special, gentilitial, titl 
Aspet (originally, Master of the Horse), whence their earliest recorded, thou, 
not long-lived patronymic of Aspetuni was derived. Bagadates, Tigranes t 
Great’s strategus and viceroy of Syria, in the years 83-69‘B.C., appear 
have been the earliest-known member of this family; and it is not devo 
of plausibility that both its principal patronymic and its claims to a Hebre 
origin were partly connected with the memory of this renowned ancestc 

As early as in the second century a Bagratid branch seems to have 1 
moved to Iberia and to have held there, until the fifth, the Duchy of Odzrkh 
Between the seventh and the ninth century, twelve Bagratid princes he 
the office of Presiding Prince of Armenia (or its equivalents), three of th 
decorated by the Court of Constantinople with the dignity of Curopalat 
In the Arab period, and partly in connexion with the insurrection of 771- 
(in which Smbat VII, Prince of the Bagratids and Ruling High Constab 
of Armenia, lost his life), the Bagratids lost Kogovit, Tamoritis, and 
momentary contro] of Vaspurakan to the Artsrunis [8], but acquired fro) 
the Mamikonids [18] most of Taraun, southern Tayk‘, and (in 855 /862) B: 
gravandene; from the Kamsarakans [16] (through purchase) Arsharun 
and Siracene, with the cities of Bagaran and Ani, which were to become 
gratid capitals; as well as Moxoene [§ 9], subsequently lost to the Artsru is 
In 885, the elder line of the house (descended from Smbat VII) re-establish 
in the person of Ashot V Bagratuni, the Armenian kingship, dormant fr 
428, as the Fourth Armenian Monarchy. Both the Caliphate and the East 
Empire concurred with this, the Court of Constantinople rendering — cos1 
cratically — the Armenian royal title by deywr tay doxdrtwr tic peya tids (Bagrationi) were divided at the end of the fifteenth century into three royal 
"Agueviac. This dynasty subsequently formed, in addition to the princi : uses, of Georgia proper (Iberia), of Kakhetia, and of Imeretia. In the Russian Empire 
branch of the Kings of Kings (after 922/4) of Ani, also the branches o oS “several branches of these houses — the Princes of Georgia, agian ae eu 
Princes of Taraun (825/6-966/7, later the Byzantine house of the Taronit of Muxrani (the first two extinct), of the be ee = ee 4 F ieee aera 

: : : gration, of the House of Kakhetia; and the Princes Bagration o » DAs 

and of the Kings of Kars (962-1067) — both abdicated in favour of the : of.Imeretia, and Bagration-Davidov (all, save the third branch, extinct), of the House 
pire — as well as of the Kings of Lori and Albania (982-1081) and of Kakh eretia — formed part of the princely nobility of the Empire: Spiski 10-11, 12, 31-32, 
(1029-1105) — both conquered by Georgia. The principal branch came Prince Peter Dolgorukov, Rossijskaja rodoslovnaja kniga II (St Petersburg 1855) 
an end when, in 1045, the Byzantines perfidiously bullied King Gagik. 


]; and in 1008 (with Bagrat III) it began the unification of all the Georgian 
having assumed in 994 the title of King of Kings. This line of the Ba- 
s continued, subdivided, to reign until the Russian annexation of its 
sian States in the nineteenth century and has survived to this day.” 
The Princes of Colthene, on the Siunian border of Vaspurakan, on the 
ank of the Araxes, were traditionally ascribed a descent from the — 
id — House of Siunia [25]. Actually, however, they appear to have 


eginning with the documents of the Gregorian Cycle (supra Lists A and B), the Bag- 
lay a leading role in the pages of the Armenian historians Faustus, Lazarus, Eliseus 
[119]), Sebéos, Ps. Moses, Leontius, Thomas, John Kath., Asolik, Moses Kal., 

ces, Matt. Edess., Vardan, Cyriacus, Stephen Orbelian, Gregory of Akner, Thomas of 
etc.; in the 505 and 555 Acts; as well as in the pages of the Georgian bistoriaiss 
the Byzantines, they are especially prominent in Const. Porphyr., De aan imp. 
46; cf. also De cerim. 2.48. See III, IV, V; Brosset, Additions IX (Histoire des 
tides géorgiens d’aprés les auteurs arméniens et grecs, jusqu’au commencement du 
e); A. Gren, ‘Dinastija Bagratidov v Armenii,’ ZMNP 290 (1893) 53-139; Markwart, 
pdische und ostasiatische Streifziige (Leipzig 1903), esp. Exkurs IV (Der Ursprung 


‘Stidarmenien 495-500; Adontz, Armenija 122, 307-308, 400, 402, 405, 411, 415, 447; 
aronites en Arménie et 4 Byzance,’ B 9 (1934) 21- 42; 10 (1935) 531-587; ‘Les Taro- 
4.Byzance,’ B 11 (1936) 21-42; ‘Observations sur la généalogie des Taronites,’ ‘ 14 
07-413; Movsésean, Kurikian; Toumanoff, ‘The Bagratids of Iberia, from the Eighth 
.Eleventh Century,’ LeM 74 (1961); Fifteenth-Cent. Bagr.; Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. 
22-629, 634-638, 642-644; cf. Justi, Namenbuch 406-411, 417-418, 436-438, 467-469; also 
a Histoire; Laurent, Arménie; and Allen, History — all passim, and Fup schinann 
men 287, 336-337, 364-365; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 146-148, 223. — The Georgian 


ae (ibid. 1856), 3, 5-9, 17-22, 458-459, 471-474. 


erischen Bagratiden), transl. into Armenian by M. Hapozean, in AM 73 (1913); Genea-_ 
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in the Kazal valley, in Ayrarat, which they received from King- 
scription. They 


been a Ba ; 
arene es a a a ee ae is last heard of with the martyrdon 
’ m € na ; : nt 

ede gt the ual 737, of Vahan, $ dates II (217-252), as is attested by a contemporary in 


of Prince Chosroes of Colthene.220 
last heard of in the tenth century, apparently dispossessed, in the vassal 


11. The Princes Dj ° oj 
mak‘s bes . 
-Bukha, a canton of ae Faceporege a two lines, one reigning ice of the Bagratid kings.” 
: Oo e . eis 
ayk" (Dimak‘sian of Bukhg . The Princes Gnuni were a branch of the same Orontid line as the Arts- 


the other in a 
part of Siracene, likewise j 
9 in A ¢ 
yrarat (Dimak is [8] and claimed, like them, the descent from Sennacherib of Assyria. 
of Archésh, and Arberani, with 


paran), 


This house is not h 
eard of aft : 
branches, appears to have oo pomeaa ae. » When it, or one of their State comprised Aliovit, with the city 
12, The Princes Eruanduni were, as their ps age RY the Bagratids.? ity of Berkri, on the northen shore of lake Van. They were enfeoffed, 
ynastic patronymic asserts eover, succeeding in this the House of Anzitene [§ 7] after 363, with the 


Seneschal (and perhaps also that of Great Butler) of Armenia. Me- 


of Van and north of A 

; ndzevats‘ik‘ (in Vas ‘ : 
history after the insurrection of 450-451 aoe they disappeared from | us I Gnuni was Iranian viceroy of Armenia in 518-548; Mezezius II was 
| nder-in-chief of the Imperial armies in Armenia in 628-635; Mezezius 


13. The Princes Gnt‘uni, tradit; ; 
the office of Master of the Sara ueere ges 7 Canaanite origin ¢ comes Obsequii, was proclaimed Roman Emperor by the armies in Sicily, 
Bee een Were sovereign in} ‘the murder of Constans II, in September 668, but was overthrown and 
| ed.at the beginning of 669. The house suffered the loss of its State to the 
Qaysid emirs, after the insurrection of 771-772 (in which 
surnamed ‘The Dagger,’ lost his life), and this was the be- 
cline. The Gnunis, then, removed to the Bagratid princedom 


anid and 
fan . Gnunl, 
ng of its de 


230 Ps. Moses, 2 
’ » 2.8, claims to ha : 
of Rstuni [23] were b ve established that the Houses of ‘ 
thene could explain branches of the House of Siunia [25]; the ee sate (Golt n) 
in part this statement, but I confess that I am ; cn ee 
at a loss to unders 


why Ps. Moses connec 
ts the R&tunis with Siuni 
: unia, j 
aise of both dynasties, of Siunia and of R&tuni Bre this be a reference to the Ha ¢ i 
= — Bagratid prince receiving from the King om t the same time, he speaks (2.5 thern Tayk‘, and thence possibly to the Eastern Empire, since the Em- 
ene Bsa Soha wupipneif, ap “ht ski fhanipeais) a royal appanage in the settle : Leo V (813-820) appeal = 1 Aaya maces aa caer 
e Bagratids settling in Tamoritis. It could - oe ee sia scene cater pene ns a we House of 
, Of course, that century, among the vassals of their Artsrunid kinsmen. The House of 


vis last heard of c.914.234 


passing of its State to the cC 
i rown, which th 
It to the Bagratids wee us may be supposed to have 
for tile House ee at any rate, appears indeed Bagratid ee gral 
of Colinenes Taaeaas 4 ; ee 3.12; Seb&os 18 (104); Artawazd ese 2 The sou 
’ .29; Vardan 72: cf. Hib : , riyrdom of Va 
R : ) ubschm . a 
Wl Toy ett Hakobyan, Ure. Hay. aie. 187 Pe anamen 346; Weissbach, Kol6y 
e origin of this house i ie ‘ 
keeping with his t s, according to Ps. Moses, 2.4 | 
end » 2.47, non-d . Hoye 
Sete anes an (I at nn. 172-173), but the tale he tells to peek, Mines, 
Ps. Moses mentions he Ss, typical of him and so not worth consideri peu aa 
some connexion Serhan Dimak‘sean; and we may wonder eae eaten 
of Tiridates the Great ° a s house and Aaxadar » King of Alania losielinv ane a an 
claimed for the Araweleans eer epee also the royal Alanian sath hea 
‘ 3 . » Who likewis ‘ raditio 
of the Dimak‘s € were Settled in Ayra ; 
sre ee For the rest, this house is Seren in saa in the vic 
7 09, OV, 41, 18; Eliseus 5 (129), 6 (156 poeUe dead 
the faith in 451): Seba ; ), 8 (250) (Hmayeak Dimak* ‘ 
232 TR eed a tread (101), 18 (104), 35 (226), 38 (242). CE en eas martyred 
(ie) waa. ee azarus 70 (in connexion with the insurrection a ee ae 
ene: eography of thei -451); cf. IIT 
343; Adontz, Armenij elr State of Eruandunik', Hi 
to have kept that Bae 321. Though mentioned first only in poe ea: ‘ ew RéStuneac’ 
lent patronymic, have branched off from the Or et ey . The canton of Berkr 
ontid stock at a mu¢ of Arces (Ercis) and that of Pergri, 


earlier epoch. This is 
; ‘ not to say, ofc . 
but to indicate that the praenomen of On ta ne rents ever called themselves Oront i State; cf. Guinet, Turquie II 709 
! uni State; cf. : 
hat of hazarapet; Faustus 4.2,; cf. supra n. 


‘or the origin, see Ps. Moses 1.19; also (for the office) 2.7; 2.24. For the rest, see 
eek inscription found at Aparan in 1908, recording the granting of Nig by Tiridates 
ja to the son of Rodomithres Gnt‘uni: Trever, O¢. po ist. Arm. 271-283, Plate 87. 
assigns the inscription to Tiridates II, for whose dates, see Ananian, Datae circostanze 
xe text of this important inscription is as follows: Tipiddtns 6 péyas Meyddns *Ague- 
Sactdedc sdwxer ... Tvvtovvin Podopideov vi@ sic dgtac... a modu Niyn .-. 
. See also Faustus 4.11; Lazarus 39 (154), 42 (160), 69 (275); Eliseus 5 (129), 
151, 156) (Taéat Gnt‘uni died for the faith in 451); Sebéos 35 (226); John Kath. . 
0, 205-207, 295-297, 316-318; cf. Adontz, Armenija 303, 490. 
ustus 3.12; 4.2, 115 Lazarus 23, 39, 47, 68, 69, 74; Eliseus 3 (90); 5 (129), 6 (156, 173), 
505 and 555 Acts; Sebéos 29; Ps. Moses 1.23; 2.7, 19; 3.43; Gk List (Kwvovries) 
-Garitte La Narratio 435-436; Leontius 34 (151); John Kath. 252-254; Thomas 2.6; 
k 2.2; 3.5; Vardan 77. Of this house, Vahan died for the faith in 451; Gurgén 
avid were martyred in 917. See also Adontz, Armenija 304, 311, 445-446, 490; Grousset, 
ire 293, 333; Laurent, Arménie 97; Markwart, Stidarmenien 210, 299 n. 2, 474; Oskean, 
Naxarurut‘°iwnneré (Vienna 1952); and (for the Orontid origin) 
i lay in Vaspurakan; that of Aliovit, in Turuberan. The Ottoman 
in the sancak of Van, must have corresponded to 
713. The hereditary office-fief of this house 
88. This was an office instituted (no doubt 
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tion of 771-772, when the Kamsarakans were obliged to sell their double 
princely State to the Bagratids [9]. They may then have removed to the 
Empire, for the Patrician and Magister Arsaber (= Arshavir), anti-Emperor 
-in 808, appears to have been of this house. After some two centuries of eclip- 
se, the Kamsarakans regained prominence, as the House of the Pahlavids 
(Pahlavuni), whose State was centred in the Castle of Bjni, in the land of 
Nig, at the northwestern tip of lake Sevan. The Pahlavids played a great 
role in the last days of the Fourth Armenian Monarchy of the Bagratids and, 
after the abdication in 1045/6 of Gregory II Pahlavuni (t 1058), magister 
and dux of Mesopotamia, in favour of the Emperor Constantine IX, a greater 
one in Armenia-in-Exile. There, after having momentarily been, in the person 
of the Curopalate Theodore (+ 1098), in control of Mentone and of Edessa, 
‘the Het*umid line of the Pahlavids held the Principality of Lambron and, 
in the person of Het*um (+ 1270), inherited in 1226 from the Rubenids the 
‘Crown of Armenia. The Het*umid Dynasty became extinct, in both its branch- 
es, of Armenia and of Lambron, in the fourteenth century, when the Crown 
of Armenia was inherited by the Lusignans of Cyprus. There also, the 
-descendants of Gregory II’s daughter bore the surname of Pahlavuni. Three 
-Pahlavid branches appear to have survived to this day in Georgia.?* 


15, The Princes K‘ajberuni were dynasts of the territorialized remnant: 
of the Kashka people in western Armenia; but in the Arab period they removed . 
to Vaspurakan and acquired there, from the Muslims, the ancient Gnuni 
[74] princedom of Aliovit, on the northern shore of lake Van, upon which they 
imposed their own name. They appear for the last time, among the Artsruni 
vassals, in the mid-ninth century. | 


16. The Princes Kamsarakan, also called Arsharuni from one of their 
princedoms, claimed descent from the Karin-Pahlav branch of the Iranian. 
Arsacids and as such enjoyed the position of Princes of the Blood in Armenia. 
They held two princedoms in Ayrarat: Arsharunik® — with the old Orontid : 
capital of Eruandashat, as their ostan, and the fortress of Bagaran — and 
Siracene, with the city of Ani. Nerses Kamsarakan was Prince of Armenia, 
in the Emperor’s obedience, and Curopalate, in the years 689/690-691. The 
political weight of this house increased with the downfall of the Arsacid Mon- 
archy when their State acquired a quasi-margravial significance on the con- 
tracting northern frontier of Armenia, but it was broken after the insurrec- 


in the Parthian period) in imitation of the Iranian office of the same name: hazdrbad. The 
name was derived from the Old Pers. hazdrapaitis, which in Achaemenian days denoted 
the office of Commander of the Great King’s bodyguard or Chiliarch (for this is what the 
Iranian term literally means) of the Greeks: Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 67, 69; Christensen, 
Iran Sass. 113. In Sassanian Iran hazdrbad designated something quite different, however: 
the office of Prime Minister or Head of civil administration, also known as buzurg-framanddr, 
the prototype of the Grand Vizier: Christensen 113-116 (in the last years of the Sassanid. 
empire the name hazdrbad denoted once again the head of the bodyguard: 395); Herzfeld, 
Paikuli 188. According to Theophylactus, 3.8, the competence of this office concerned 
ta¢ mohitixac peovtidacg. For its Armenian counterpart, see Adontz, Armenija 445-446, 
468, 469. Because of the great independence of the Armenian nobility, princely as well. 
as knightly, the chief concern of this office was with the tiers-état and particularly the peas-. 
antry. In biblical texts, hazarapet corresponds to Eniteomos (e.g. Luke 8.3; 2 Mac. 11.1; 
however, the ézitoomoc of Matt. 20.8 is rendered by gawarapet). The first-century Iberian 
inscriptions from Armazi reveal the existence of the office of éxitgosoc in the Kingdom. 
of Iberia, which in Georgian was called ez0( y)s-mojguar (‘Master of the Court’): cf. Ap‘ak‘ije,. 
Mcxeta 70-71. — Ps. Moses ascribes to the House of Gnuni the hereditary Butlership of 
Armenia and — somewhat paronomastically, it would seem — derives its name from gini- 
unt (gini = ‘wine’); but he does not know of their other office. Possibly the latter office 
included the functions of the former. (Adontz in one place [Armenija 468] would render ° 
hazarapet by ‘Chancellor’ and sparapet [High Constable] by ‘Seneschal. *). For the territorial: 
aspect of this dynasty, see Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 329; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. a&x. 169 
170, 184-185. And for the Emperor Leo V: supra 8. 

235 For the origin, see Lap‘anc’yan, Xajasa 135, 223, 251. Mentioned in Lazarus 39 
Eliseus 5 (129) (Nerseh K‘ajberuni died for the faith in 451); Thomas 2.6. Although thi 
house appears for the first time only in Lazarus, its immemorial dynastic origin is implied 


by its very name. For the territorial aspect, see Hiibschmann, Orisnamen 329; Adontz, 
Armenija 321 n. 5. , : 


236 Faustus 3.11, 16, 21, 4.4, 19; Lazarus 34, 35, 36, 39, 42, 43, 45, 47, 57, 62, 63, 71, ie 
9, 80, 81, 86, 96; Eliseus 3 (98), 5 (129), 6 (151), 8 (250); Ps. Moses 2.27, 28, 42, 71-73, 90; 
29, 31, 32, 38, 43, 48, 50, 65; Procopius, Bell. pers. 1.15; Bell. goth. 6.16, 18, 20, eCved 
19; 7.13, 18, 19, 24 (cf. Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. IT 292 He 1); 505 ae 555 Acts; yeas 
39 (161); Gk List (Kaypagaxdy) 405, cf. Garitte, La Narratio 440; eolile 2a: In Ps. sa 
he Kamsarakan cousinship with the Kings of Armenia of the read liDe pa unitie : ‘ 
72 (208), 2.90 (242). — ArSarunik’, formerly Erasxajor, ans Agaénvor mediov o a : 
1.14.4, 6, from which the family’s second surname was derived (cf. supra n. 180), ae 

also the great castle of Artagerk® (Artageras: Strabo 11.14.6; or RE ae Bade), ae 
Siracene or Sirak (cf. RE 3 A/1 282-283 [No. 2]) had in it the city of Ani, which at a 2 er 
period became the capital of the restored — Fourth — Armenian Monarchy. of ime Bagratids. 
see Adontz, Armenija 300-303; ‘L’Age et Vorigine de l’empereur Bae Ie,’ BY eds 
39, 254; S. Kogean, ‘Kamsarakanneré “teark‘ Sirakay ew erearuneae , AM 110 (1926); 
Grousset, Histoire 289-290, 332-333; Laurent, Arménie Ce ere ea eas 
363, 364; Garitte, Documents 233-234; Tournebize, ‘Arscharounigq, DRE 4 es a 7 
byan, Urv. Hay. ax. 128-133, 137-141. For the Het’umids and the Pahlavids, we hess 
550 ff; Riidt-Collenberg, Rup. Heth. Lusignans Tables II, III, tv; 47, Dahle Sh ar wed : 
Stidarmenien 517-530; RHC (9) I (1869) cxx; M. Leroy, ‘Grégoire Magisiree et les tra a 
ions arméniennes des auteurs grecs,’ AIPhH 3 (1935) vane Bens Eeenopyan pa 
It may appear strange that Vahram II Pahlawuni should, in his ee of ns 
he Marmagén Abbey, have qualified himself as ‘of the race ve aes sets : e 
‘family of St Gregory (i c‘eJé Pahlawuni, ew i zarmic’ Srboyn Grigor) : on J. ee 
Les inscriptions arméniennes d’Ani, de Bagnair et de RECEHIOEHEN (Paris es oO 
93, cf. 195 and transl. 196). The Kamsarakans and the Gregorids [§ 13.17] claimed descen 
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17, The Princes Khorkhoruni, bearing the gentilitial title of Malkhaz and 
traditionally ascribed the descent from the divine House of Hayk, as well as 
the office of Commander of the King’s Bodyguard, were dynasts of the terri- 
torialized remnant of the Hurrian nation — Khorkhorunik‘ or the Malkhaz- 


from different Iranian houses: Karin-Pahlav and Sitirén-Pahlav (cf. Ps. Moses 2.27, 28). 
But, whatever may be said about the vague terminology indicating the kinship with St 
Gregory, which may be interpreted as either collateral or direct, the fact to note is that, 


in the female line, the Kamsarakans were indeed descended from St Gregory. The last male 


Gregorid, St Isaac (¢ 439) married his daughter and heiress to the Mamikonid [28] prince, 
Hamazasp. Their son St Vardan II was the father of St Susan of Gogarene and of the 
wife of Argawir, Prince Kamsarakan: cf. Peeters, Ste Sousanik 257-268. The memento of 
O&in IV of Lambron-Askuras, Marshal of Armenia and cousin of King Het*um I (f 1294), 
in his Book of Gospels, qualifies him as ‘of the race of the Pahlavids to which was united the 
family of the Arsacids (c‘elén Pahlawuni yor ew Arg§akuneank‘n xarnec‘an zarmn)’: HA 1898 
245. (For ‘Arsacids’ Riidt-Collenberg, 55, has ‘Ardzouni’ and Macler, in REA 6 173, has 
‘Archarouni.’) The formula is virtually the same as in the case of Vahram II (supra).— The 
Georgian Pahlavids are the Houses of P‘alavandi§vili, of Mxargrjeli (the Zachariads, as the 
Armenians called them), and of SumbatiSvili. The dynastic patronymic of the first house, when 
combined with their having migrated, in 1184, to Georgia from Ani (cf. Dolgorukov, Ross. rod. 
kniga 111 481), which was the centre of the Armenian kingdom where the Pahlavids left so many 
constructions and inscriptions, leaves little doubt that their genealogical tradition concerned 
the latter. The fact that the Pahlavids are not expressly named by that tradition tends 
to show, I think, that the claim is a vague memory rather than an intentional fabrication. 
As for the Mxargrjelis, their mediaeval claim was to be descended from Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus (Hist. Eul. Sov. 110), whence their surname (mzxargrjel = longimanus = paxgoyeig). 
This claim is tantamount to a claim of an Arsacid origin, for the Arsacids traditionlly 
regarded themselves as an offshoot of the Achaemenids (cf. Debevoise, Parthia 10). This 
is confirmed by the inscription, dated 1061, from the Mxargrjeli family abbey of Sinahin 
by ‘Prince of Princes Sapuh, son of Gorbaniél, of the House of the Pahlavids and of the 
Arsacids’: Arch. Jean de Crimée, Description des monastéres arméniens d’Haghpat et de 
Sinahin (St Petersburg 1863) 49. Sapuh is just a generation earlier than the first authen- 
ticated ancestor of the Mxargrejelis: cf. Justi, Namenbuch 423, 425, 458-459. For the Kam- 
sarakan origin of the Mxargrejelids, see also Akty 439. Variants of ‘Pahlavid and Arsacid’ 
appear thus to have been the formula to designate the later Kamsarakans, i.e., Pahlavids. 
The Sumbatids traced themselves back to King Het‘um I’s brother, Smbat, Constable of 
Armenia (f 1275). For these three princely houses in the Russian Empire — including the 
two P‘alavandid branches (Palavandov and Amirejibi [cf. Dolgurukov III 479]) and the 
three Mxargrejelid branches (Argutinskij-Dolgorukij [= mzargrjel], Pavlenov, and Ma- 
galov) —- see Spiski 69-70, 7, 6-9, 54, 79-80. It is important to bear in mind, however, 
that, according to Vardan 138, the Mxargrjelis, or Zachariads, were of Kurdish origin and 


recent Christians. Cyriacus, 154, also refers to them as of Kurdish Babirakan origin; cf. . 


for this Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History (London 1953) 101-103. — The Meliks 
of Surmalu (across the Araxes from ArSarunik‘, near Igdir, now in Turkish Armenia) bearing 
the surname of Kamsarakan, the family of the Armenian Katholikos of EjJmiacin, Nersés V 
(1843-1857), claimed descent from the ancient Kamsarakans: cf. A. Eric‘eanc’, ‘Nersés V i 
manakut‘iwné ew patanakut'iwné,’ P 1877 160-185. For the Meliks of later Armenia, see 
infra n. 250. 
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dom, as it was called after the family title — which was situated in the valley 
of the Arsanias, northwest of lake Van. This house disappeared from history 
in the Arab period.??” 

18. The Princes Mamikonian (the Mamikonids) claimed descent from the 
Emperors of China and bore the gentilitial title of Chenbakur, but appear 
to have been the immemorial dynasts of Tayk‘, on the Armeno-Georgian 
confines, possibly of Georgian origin; at any rate, the Mamikonid onomastics, 
and the dynastic patronymic in the first place, betray a Georgian connexion. 
The earliest historically ascertained member of this dynasty appears to have 
been Mancaeus who defended Tigranocerta against the Romans in 69 B.C. 
In the Armenian Monarchy, the Mamikonids were enfeoffed of the office 
of High Constable of Armenia (sparapet), which carried with it the supreme 
command of all the armed forces of the realm, including in the first place 
the princely cavalry contingents, and this implied a pre-eminence among all 
their dynastic confréres. By the fourth century, this house had acquired a 
moiety of Taraun, in what was later the province of Turuberan, centred in 
the great castle of Olakan on the Arsanias; and in 439, the marriage of Hama- 
zasp I, Prince of the Mamikonids, with Sahakanoysh, daughter and heiress 
of St Isaac, the Gregorid [§ 13.11] chief prelate of Armenia, secured for the 
Mamikonids three Gregorid principalities: the other moiety of Taraun, centred 
in the city of Ashtishat, as well as Bagravandene and Acilisene. This made 
them the greatest territorial princes of the Monarchy, ruling a State that 
nearly sundered it into two halves. The eldest son of this marriage, St Var- 
dan IJ led the insurrection of 450-451 and lost his life in it. Besides Manuel the 
Mamikonid, who ruled kingless Armenia in 377/8-385 /6, seven Mamikonid 
princes held the Principate of Armenia between 485 and 790, one of them, 
Hamazasp II (655-658), invested by the Court of Constantinople with the 
dignity of Curopalate. Hamazasp II acquired in 655 the Principality of 
- Bznunik® from the House of Rshtuni [23]. The following Byzantines may be 
~ considered Mamikonids: Artabasdus, comes Obsequii, Curopalate, and son- 


237 Arm. Agath. 112/795, 126/873; Gk Agath. 136, 165; Gk Life of St Gregory 98 (cf. 
172: thy Madyatav); Arab. Life of St Gregory 86 (uspra Lists A and B); Faustus 3.12; 
4.11; 5.38, 43; Lazarus 25, 34, 35, 36, 39, 64, 65, 68, 69; Eliseus 2 (55), 3 (95), 4 (118), 5 (129), 
6 (151, 155); 505 and 555 Acts; Sebéos 6 (76), 20 (109-112), 22 (118), 29 (165), Santee): 
Ps. Moses 1.12; 2.7; 3.9. Xoren Xorxoruni died for the faith in 451: Lazarus 39; Eliseus 6 
(155). Se ealso Adontz, Armenija 313, 331-332, 400 (majxaz possibly goes back to me Assy- 
rian malik), 415, 440, 490; Safrastian, Hurri-lands 259-267; Lap‘anc'yan, Xajasa 256; 
Akinean, Elisé 472-479, 489-790; Justi, Namenbuch 188-189; Hibschmann, Orisnamen 
330, 435; Garitte, Documents 223, 239; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 169-170. It is according 
to Ps. Moses, 2.7, that the Prince-Malxaz was enfeoffed of the command of the bodyguard 
of the Kings of Armenia, which was recruited from his own subjects. 
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in-law of the Emperor Leo III, who was Roman Emperor (conjointly with ote 238 continued 
his elder son Nicephorus) from July 742 to 2 Nov. 743; the family of another 
Artabasdus, including his two grandchildren, the Empress Theodora (+ 867 | 
wife of the Emperor Theophilus (829-842), and Caesar Bardas (+ 866); as well 
as the House of Musele-Crinites, to which belonged Theophilus’s son-in-law 
Caesar Alexius Musele. After the insurrection of 771-772 (in which Samue 
Prince of the Mamikonids, perished) this traditionally Romanophile house 
lost most of its princedoms. In the course of the eighth century, most o 
Taraun and southern Tayk* were seized by the Bagratids [9]; northern Tayk 
fell to the Iberian Guaramids [§ 25.2]; southern Arsharunik‘ with the Castl 
of Artagerk* (once belonging to the Kamsarakans [16]) and Bznunik‘ were 
taken by the Qaysid emirs; and, in 855/862, Bagravandene was violentl 
wrested from the Mamikonids by the Bagratids. Acilisene must have been lost 
in the age of Justinian. But the Mamikonids succeeded in remaining sove 
eign, under vague Byzantine suzerainty, in the southwestern part of Taraun 
round the fortress-city of Arsamosata, and in the neighbouring Arzanenia 
land of Sasun, i.e., in the middle valley of the Arsanias, until their dispossessio 
by the Shah-Armen in 1189/1190 and their migration to Armenia-in-Exil 
in Cilicia. Two Georgian princely houses, still extant, deduce their desce 
from the Mamikonids. A branch of one of them, that of the Liparitids-Or 
beliani, returned to Armenia in 1177 and subsequently formed the third 
dynasty of Siunia [25], reigning till the fifteenth century.?% 


y Faustus, 5.4, 37, Sebéos, 2, and by Ps. Moses, 2.81, the latter two indicating that the 
itle borne by their imperial ancestors was cen-bakur. The first element of that title is the 
thnicon ‘Chinese,’ the second, a rendering of the Iranian bagpar, itself a translation of the 
hinese imperial title of tien-fzu(‘Son of Heaven’): Markwart, Streifziige 133-134; Stid- 
rmenien 77*-78* (he thought, however, that it was the King of the Kushans, who also 
ntitled himself ‘Son of Heaven’ [devaputra], and not the Emperor of China who was meant 
ere); Justi, Namenbuch 240. Actually, the Georgian origin of the Mamikonids seems more 
ikely. In the first place, they were dynasts of the proto-Caucasian and half-Georgian 
Fayk'; in the second, there are philological data to support it. The basic element of their 
omen gentilicium and most likely their gentilitial title, mamik or mamak, is a composite 
f the Armenian diminutive suffix -ik/-ak and of the Georgian word mama or ‘father’: 
| ontz, Armenija 402-403, 405. Also, the praenomen MuSel, found among them, is a Georgian 
erritorial epithet, formed with the addition of the Georgian suffix -el (Armenianized as -el) 
o the name of the chief city of Tarawn, MuS: Adontz, op. cit. 398; Markwart, Stidarmenien 
57 n. 1. Adontz explained the Chinese tradition by a confusion, prompted by the love of 
xotic origins, between the ethnicon ¢en and that of the Georgian Can-ians (Tzanni) or 
vazi (for whom, see I at n. 55; Gugushvili, Division 56, 64), who were settled in the neigh- 
Jourhood of Tayk‘. The great office-fief of the Mamikonids, that of High Constable of 
Armenia, was called in Armenian sparapet or asparapet. This term, like the Georgian spas- 
yet (I at n. 144), was derived from the Old Pers. *spdddpaitis; the office itself was the equi- 
ralent of the Sassanian offices of Erdn-spdhbad and (if it existed as a separate office) of 
: pabad, as well as of the High Constable of Iberia; cf. TIT/II § 14. Unlike spaspet, it 
ad no civil functions, which were entrusted to the Aazarapet (cf. supra n. 234). The 
Gk Life of St Gregory 98 and its Arabic parallel 86 (in Garitte’s translation, Documents 
2) give a succinct account of the powers of this office: 6 tév Mapyaxovviardy HY ELOY, 
onaganétns, ndvtag thy “Aoueviwy inndtac te wai meCodo éywv tno tH olneigy 
oteatyyiay, cuvey te del tH Baothei tig Meyddns “Agueviac, xai év taics magatdfeouw 
dytac tovc Te NOONyovmEevovs wal tmoTAaTTOpEVvoUG <...> UNO THY oixEiay otTeatnyiav 
3 : princeps mqwny’nwn nomine ’sb’r’b’ts: hic autem praefectus erat exercitui totius 
meniae, equitum et peditum, nec discedebat a rege magnae Armeniae, atque in bellis 
mnes quos memoravimus principes, et memorabimus, sub eius potestate erant, praeter- 
juam quod princeps qmrdl [Corduene; Garitte, Documents 219-220] non erat sub eius po- 
estate, quae (regio) est iuxta fortes qrdytn.’ (For this exceptional position of the Prince 
f Corduene, see also supra at n. 141). Elsewhere in the Gk Life, 172, the sparapet is called 
of pevddov otgatnyov “ai domagazétov. The Gk Agath. 136, 160, has for it: orgatone- 
oxns oteattAatinncs éEovoiag and otgatonmeddgyns mdons tio peyddng *Agueviag. In 
he biblical translations, it is made to correspond to the doysotedtnyos of Gen. 21.22, 23 
. the Georg. [eris-|mé‘avar). —- The two Mamikonid princely houses of Georgia and the 
Russian Empire are the Liparitids and the T‘umanids. The former appeared in Iberia 
876; was invested with the office of High Constable of Georgia; returned, in the main 
ranch, to Armenia in 1177, or possibly even earlier; and reigned as the Third Dynasty of 
iunia [25] from c. 1200 to the mid-fifteenth century. It was subdivided, in the remaining 
orgian branch, into the following houses: Jambakur(ian) [= éenbakur]-Orbeliani, Bara- 
Svili, Solagagvili, Kaxaberije-C‘ijavaje, and possibly Aba8ije. See: Stephen Orbelian 
ap. 66; and Brosset, Histoire de la Siounie par Stéphannos Orbélian (St. Petersburg 1864, 
1866); Additions 213-215, 257-264, 317-329, 334-339, 346-361; J. Saint-Martin, Mémoires 


238 The Mamikonids figure prominently in the pages of the Armenian historians, be 
ginning with the documents of the Gregorian Cycle (supra Lists A and B), which give als 
the praenomen of the then reigning prince (Artawazd = ’AotdBa[o]éoc): Arm. Agath. 124/680 
Gk Life of St Gregory 124; Arab. Life 112, 163. This dynasty plays, the most prominent par 
in the pages of Faustus, Lazarus, Eliseus, Ps. Zenobius, and Ps. John Mamikonean, but is ou 
shone by the Bagratids in the pages of Sebéos and Leontius. Ps. Moses, who is inimic 
to them, does all in his power to minimize the position and historical role of the Mam 
konids. They also figure in the 505 and 555 Acts, Thomas, Moses Kal., Matt. Edess., Vardan 
Cyriacus, Stephen Orbelian. See also III/II § 12; Adontz, Armenija 124-126. 282-283, 299 
308-311, 402-403, 405, 447; Taronites (II) 545-551 (Markwart in Stidarmenien 517-530 is t 
be corrected accordingly); Age at or. de Basile Ier 242-243, 259; Markwart, Stidarmenie 
67*-79*, 290-296; Grousset, Histoire 290-291, 331 n. 2, 373-374, 607- 608, 632 n. 3, 641, ani 
passim (erroneously, on p. 290, the hereditary High Constableship is attibuted also: t 
the Kamsarakans); Akinean, EJigé 427-448, 784-786; H. Scéld, ‘L’origine des Mamiconiens, 
REA 5/1 (1925) 131-136; Mlaker, ‘Die Herkunft der Mamikonier und der Titel Cenbakur, 
WZKM 39 (1932) 133-145; Justi, Namenbuch 424-425; Manandyan, P‘eodal. Hay. 73; Laurent 
Arménie 90-94 and passim; Muyldermans, ‘Le dernier prince Mamikonien de Bagrévand, 
HA 40 (1926); Garitte, Documents 223, 235- 236; Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 276- 278, 286 
315-316, 325-327, 351-361, 363; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. a&x. 220-221, 239- 241, 255-257; V 
8-9; Honigmann, Osigrenze 147-151, 198-204, Maps I, IV; Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 184; Weiss 
bach in RE 4 A/2 2329-2330. The imperial Chinese origin of the Mamikonids is asserte 
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19. The Princes Mandakuni, reigning in the canton of Arshamunik‘, in 
Turuberan, appear to have been the dynasts of a remnant of the Mannaean 
or Manda enclave in western Armenia. The Manda and the Sala peoples are 
mentioned as neighbours in the Hittite records, and so are, in the Armenian 
sources, the Houses of Mandakuni and of Slkuni [26]. John Mandakuni was 
the Katholikos of the Armenian Church at the end of the fifth century; there- 
after, this house disappeared from history.289 

20. The Princes of Moxoene (see § 9). 

21. The Princes Paluni reigned in the canton of the same name, which 
was a territorialized remnant of the Pala or Bala people of the Hittite records, 
situated between Asthianene and Taraun ; another such remnant being the 
neighbouring princedom of Balabitene [§ 7]. With Palunik"’s becoming, as 
it seems, a part of the Mamikonid [28] Principality of Taraun, this house 
migrated to Vaspurakan, where it imposed its name on its State in that prov- 
Ince. It is last heard of in 905 /506.24° 


historiques et géographiques sur l’ Arménie II (Paris 1819) ‘Dissertation sur la famille des 
Orbélians’; Justi, Namenbuch 445-446; G. Hovsép‘yan, Tarsayié Orbeliani ew Mina Xat‘uni 
serundé (Antelias 1947); L. Ali§an, Sisakan (Venice 1893); Minorsky, ‘Caucasica II,’ BSOAS 
1951 13/4; Toumanoff, Fifteenth-Cent. Bagr. 176, 178-180; Spiski 36-37, 67-68, 12-14, 79 
98, 1-2; Dolgorukov, Ross. rod. kniga III 475-476, 467-468. The other house, the T'umanids, 
removed to Georgia from Armenia-in-Exile (Cicilia) after the twelfth century: Fifteenth. 
Cent. Bagr. 179 n. 59; Spiski 83-85; Dolgorukov III 483; GHA(f) 2 (1953) 471; ef. Zacharias 
the Deacon, Sofis 48. 

239 Lazarus 47, 97, 99, 100; Eliseus 5 (129) (P‘arsman Mandakuni took part in the in- 
surrection of 450-451), 8 (251); Ps. Moses 2.8; 2.76, 77, 78. In his first reference Ps. Moses 
ascribes a non-dynastic origin to this house, which is based on a play on words that has no 
worth whatsoever. It is significant, however, in view of what has been said above, that 
he mentions the Mandakunis in the same breath as the SIkunis. In his second reference 
he claims that Artawazd Mandakuni and his house were exterminated in the third eenticy 
by the Great King ArdaSir. This house, obviously, did not long survive the events of 451 
so that to Ps. Moses it appeared as long extinct. For the position of princes of the Manda 
people, see Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 136-140; Adontz, Armenija 311, 419; also Tournebize S.V. 
‘Arschamounigq,’ DHGE 4 744; Hiibschmann, Oritsnamen 327; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. 
asx. 163-166. For the Katholikos John Mandakuni, cf. Garitte, La Narratio 426: 6 Mavtaxov- 
yyc in the Gk List 404. 

240 Lazarus 23 (92), 36 (142), 39 (154); Eliseus 3 (95), 4 (119), 6 (155) (Artak Paluni died 
for the faith in 451); 505 Acts. This house must have disappeared soon after the sixth 
century, for Ps. Moses does not know it. Also: Lap‘anc'yan, Xajasa 127-136; Adontz 
Armenija 311; Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 345. Lap‘anc‘yan 129 cannot be right in thing 
that there existed the princedom of Palanakan-tun (cf. Lazarus 10 [31]: John of Palanakan- 
tun [ Yohan ’i Palanakan tanén], one of the scholars of Ma&stoc‘-Mesrop’s entourage): it was 
merely a toponym. The Ottoman kaza of Palu (3,376 sq. km.), in the sancak of Argane 


must have corresponded roughly to the ancient principality; cf. Cuinet, Turquie II (1898) 
489-491, 
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22. The Princes Rop‘sian were traditionally a cadet branch of the royal 
house, being descended from a King of Armenia’s subsequent marriage with 
a Roman lady named Rufa. From the circumstances of the story reported in 
Pseudo-Moses it is possible to establish that the King in question was Sohae- 
mus (164-after 175), who appears to have been of the house of the Priest- 
Kings of Emesa, though possibly also related to the Arsacids. They are last 
heard of in the insurrection of 450-451.74 

23. The Princes Rshtuni were sovereign over the homonymous canton on 
the southern shore of lake Van, with the capital city of Vostan, the island 
fortress of Alt‘amar, and Tosb, once the Vannic capital of Tushpa, as well 
as over the princedom of the extinct Bznunis [§ 13.6] across the lake. Tra- 
tionally ascribed the divine Haykid origin, the Rshtunis, whose dynastic 
patronymic is connected with the Vannic royal name of Rusha (Rusa) and 
whose State occupied the nucleus of the old Urartian Monarchy, appear to 
have been of royal Urartian origin. Theodore Rshtuni was Ruling High 
Constable of Armenia, with the Roman title of Patrician, in 638-c.645, and 
then, having concluded in 653/4 the treaty of protectorate with the Caliphate, 
Presiding Prince of Armenia, in the Caliph’s obedience, till his downfall in 


655. Thereafter began the decline of this house. Bznunik* was lost to the 


Mamikonids [18] immediately; later, Rshtunik* passed to the Artsrunis [8]; 
and the dynasty itself became extinct during the Arab period.?” 


241 Ps. Moses 2.64. The King is called by him Tigranes, which is erroneous; but he 
gives, in this connexion, an important synchronism when he tells us that the King was 
restored by Lucius Verus. The whole story may be built upon another of Ps. Moses’s facile, 
and incorrect, plays on words (Rufa = Rop‘sean). But, if there be any truth in it, it must 
be clear that the King in question was Sohaemus, who was placed on the throne of Armenia 
by Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, and as a result of the latter’s campaign in the East, 
in 164, and who was c. 175 restored on that throne by Martius Verus: cf. Magie, Roman 
Rule 661, 665; Debevoise, Parthia 246-249, 252-254; Asdourian, Arm. u. Rom 111-116 (dif- 
ferent dates). Ps. Moses, or his source, obviously confused the two Veri. Sohaemus, to 
judge by his name, appears to have belonged to the dynasty of Emesa, though there are 
indications of his being related to the Arsacids. For Ps. Moses, to be sure (I at n. 174) 
the King and his children by Rufa are Arsacids; he also mentions their cadet branches 
settled in Gordyene. The Rop‘seans are mentioned in the insurrection of 450-451 by Lazarus 
47; Eliseus 8 (251). 

242 Arm. Agath. 112/795; 126/873; Gk Agath. 136, 165; Gk Life of St Gregory 98; Arab. 
Life of St Gregory 86 (Lists A and B); Faustus 3.7, 10, 16, 18; 4.4, 11, 59; Lazarus 25; Eli- 
seus 2 (55), 8 (251); 505 Acts; Sebéos 28 (156), 29 (161, 167), 30 (176), 32 (184-188), 33 (194), 
35 (226-227); Gk List (Ogovotovvijc) 405, cf. Garitte, La Narratio 437-438. See also, 
Adontz, Armenija 315, 321; Grousset, Histoire 292, 296-304; Laurent, Arménie 89-90; 
Oskean, Gnun. ew RS&tun. Naxar.; Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 339-340, 476; Garitte, Docu- 
ments 231-232; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 178-184. According to Ps. Moses, 2.8, this house 
belonged together with those of Colthene [10] and Siunia [25] to the same line of the Haykid 


Dynasty. 
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24. The Princes Saharuni held sovereign rights over the land of that name 
in Ayrarat, on the border of Siracene, which was centred in the city of Mren. 
David Saharuni was Presiding Prince of Armenia in 635-683 and was decorated 
by the Imperial Court with the dignity of Curopalate. Nothing is known of 
this house after him.?4 

25. The Princes of Siunia or, subsequently also, Sisakan (the Princes Siuni) 
were the immemorial dynasts of that half-Albanian province of Great Ar- 
menia and, consequently, regarded as of the House of Hayk. Valinak of 
Siunia momentarily acquired, in the fourth century, the Vitaxate of Arzanene 
[$ 9]. Vasak I was the Iranian viceroy of Armenia, c. 442-451; and Philip 
was Presiding Prince, 574-576. In 572, Siunia briefly seceded, with the con- 
nivance of the Court of Ctesiphon, from the rest of Armenia. In 963, Smbat 
I] assumed the title of King of Siunia. In the course of the ninth century, 
the dynasty became divided into two lines: of Vayots’-dzor and of Gelark‘uni; 
in the following century, the elder line became extinct into the younger; 
and, in the eleventh, the entire Siunian succession passed through adoption 
to the House of Gardman-Albania [§ 13.9], itself a Siunid branch. From about 
1200 to the mid-fifteenth century, Siunia was ruled by its third dynasty, 
a branch of the Mamikonids [18], that of the Liparitids or Orbeliani, which 
had previously long been established in Iberia.244 


243 Faustus 3.12 (the historian belonged to this house); 3.14; 4.11; 5.35; Lazarus 68, 78 


(K‘ajaj Saharuni died for the faith in 451); Eliseus 5 (129: Karén Saharuni took part in the 
insurrection); Sebéos 29 (166); Gk List (Xagwryc) 405, cf. Garitte, La Narratio 436-437; . 
ef. Adontz, Armenija 306. The early disappearance of this house must explain why Ps. 
Moses does not seem to know it. 

244 Arm. Agath. 112/795, 126/873; Gk Agath. 136, 165; Gk Life of St Gregory 98; Arab. 
Life of St Gregory 86 (supra Lists A and B); Faustus 3.9, 11, 16, 21; 4.4, 15, 58; 5.42, 43; 
Lazarus passim; Eliseus 2 (54), 3 (82), 5 (128), 7 (176, 178), 8 (250); 505 Acts; Sebéos 1 (40), 
6 (76, 78), 11 (90), 13 (92), 30 (173), 35 (227, 228, 233), 38 (243); Ps. Zenobius 26, 27, 29 
35, 43-44, 46, 48; Ps. Moses 1.2; 2.63; 3.18, 22, 26, 28, 41, 43, 46, 54; also in John Kath.; 
Moses Kal.; Vardan; and, especially, Stephen Orbelian. See Adontz, Armenija 220-221, 
274-276, 299, 421-423, 490; Grousset, Histoire 291, 641, and passim; Laurent, Arménie, 
passim; Justi, Namenbuch 426-427; Ali8an, Sisakan; Brosset, Hist. de la Siounie; Markwart 
Erdngahr 120-122; Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 263-266, 347-349; Garitte, Documents 235; 
Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 187-197. — The name of the province of Siwnik* may go as far 
back as the Urartian Siuini (Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 225 n. 3), which was the name of the 
sun god: Melik*isvili, Urart. nadpisi 442. It is called Xavvia by Eusebius (Praep. evang. 
6.10 (472); cf. Adontz 421 n.4; Markwart, Siidarmenien 77n. 1) and Lavvitic by Strabo (11. 
14.5, where it is given in the corrupt form: ®avyvitic: cf. Adontz, loc. cit.; Markwart, op. cit. 
78 n. 1 [abandons his earlier identification of ®avvitic with the canton of Apahunik‘, but 
does not quite accept its identification with Siwnik‘]; Hibschmann 210, 239); its people 
are called Lavyitai by Procopius (Bell. pers. 15.1). Its other name, Sisakan, is of Iranian 
origin and first appears in a Syriac source of the sixth century; no Armenian writer prior to 
Ps. Moses uses this word to designate Siwnik*: III/II § 17. The Imperial Chancellery gave 
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26. The Princes Slkuni or Slkuni were the dynasts of the territorializ 
remnant of the Sala people of the Hittite records, in Turuberan, and clo 
neighbours of the Manadakunis [19]. They last appear in history in the inst 
rection of 450-451.45 

27. The Princes Vahevuni or Vah(n)uni were traditionally descended fro 
the Haykid Vahagn, the Heracles of Armenian paganism, and reigned 
High Priests of pre-Christian Armenia in the part of Taraun which was centr 
in the holy city of Ashtishat, with its celebrated temple of Vahagn. The 
connexion with the Orontid temple of the Sun and of the Moon at Armavi 
and their origin in common with the Aravenians [7] and the Zarehavani 
[§ 13.23], remembered in the historical tradition, must indicate their Oront 
origin. At the conversion of Armenia, the temple-state of Ashtishat pass 
to the patriarchal dynasty of the Gregorids [§ 13./Z], and the Vahevur 
appear as ruling a State in Ayrarat, until their migration, in the Arab perio 
to Vaspurakan. In the mid-ninth century, they figure among the vass: 
of the Artsrunis and are last heard of in 906.74 

28. The Princes of Vanand held as their principality this canton in Ayrar: 
between the Akhurian river and the upper Cyrus, on the Iberian confin 
They last appear in history in the seventh century.?4? 


to the two heads of the divided dynasty of Siunia in the tenth century the titles of doy 
tod Luvijc and dgywv tot Baitlwe: Const. Porphyr., De cerim. 2.48. — It is regretta 
that the singular error of S. Runciman in referring to the tenth-century Princes of Siw 
as Orbelians (The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and His Reign [Gambridge 1929] 153, 160 
‘The Geneal. Trees’ 262/263), to which I have drawn attention in Fifteenth-Cent. Ba 
180 n. 63, should have been repeated by him in Jenkins, Const. Porphyr. De Adm. Imp. IT 1! 
245 Eliseus 5 (129: Ayruk Slkuni took part in the insurrection of 450-451); Ps. Moses 2 
77, 84 (supposed Mamikonid acquisition of the Slkuni State under Tiridates the Great); 3.° 
Ps. Moses, 2.8, professes his uncertainty about the Haykid origin of this house; yet th 
dynastic princeship of the Sala remnant appears indubitable: Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 136-1: 
supra at n. 239. | 
_ 246 See III /I §16 (6) and, for the cult of Vahagn at A&tiSat, cf. Abelyan, Ist. drevnear 
lit. I 31-35; Carriére, Huit sanctuaires 17, 19; Dumézil, Vahagn; Karst, Mythologie 3 
Also Lazarus 23, 24, 36; Eliseus 2 (55), 3 (95), 4 (119), 5 (129); 505 and 555 Acts; Sebi 
6 (76), 7 (79), 11 (90), 13 (92), 30 (175), 34 (227); Ps. Moses 1.31; 2.8, 12, 14, 86, 88; Thon 
2.6; 3.2 (Abu-Isaac Vahewuni martyr in 852), 4, 24, 32; Thom. Contin. 4.3; cf. Adon 
Armenija 310. — Carriére, 22-23, would consider the Vah(n)unis as a figment of Ps. Mose 
imagination on the ground that Agathangelus does not mention them; but then Agathange 
does not mention most princely houses. Hiibschmann, Orisnamen 363, would consi 
Vahewunik® a mere variant of Hawenunik*, a canton in Ayrarat; yet the Acts of 1 
Council of Dvin of 555 mention both a Prince Vahewuni and a Prince Hawenuni [§ 14. 
247 Faustus 3.12, 14; Lazarus 23, 39, 42, 71, 83, 94; Eliseus 6 (151) (several memb 
of this house took part in the insurrection of 450-451); 505 and 555 Acts; Sebéos 35 (22 
also Adontz, Armenija 299, 300; Hiitbschmann, Oritsnamen 363-364; Garitte, Docume 
229; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. a&x. 135-137. 
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13. The houses which existed in Great Armenia during the Arsacid period, 
but not thereafter, include all those already examined in connexion with 
the Vitaxae and the Vitaxae themselves. These and the others belonging to 
the same category are now listed alphabetically. 

1. The Vitaxae of Adiabene (see § 6 and 12.8). 

2. The Vitaxae of Arzanene (see § 9). 

3. The Princes of Asthianene (see § 7). 

4, The Princes Bagian are mentioned but once as represented by Prince 
Kishken who took part in the embassy sent by King Arsaces II to the Roman 
Emperor, c. 361.248 

d. The Princes of Balabitene (see § 7). 

6. The Prince Bznuni were the dynasts of the homonymous land on the 
north shore of lake Van to whom the historical tradition ascribes the Haykid 
origin in common with the Houses of Apahuni [§ 12.5], Manavazian [16], 
and Orduni [78], which in this case signifies Urartian — probably royal — 
origin. This dynasty became extinct with the execution of the last Prince, 
Dat‘abe, under King Chosroes III of. Armenia, for passing to the side of the 
Great King in the Roman-Iranian war of 337-363.249 

7. The Princes of Corduene (see § 9). 

8. The Princes of Dzorap‘or (see § 11). 

9. The Princes of Gardman reigned in the upper valley of the Shamkhor 
river, between lake Sevan and the Cyrus, in the province of Otene, and were 
traditionally ascribed a Haykid origin and, consequently, immemorial dy- 
nasts. In 363, the Prince of Gardman left the obedience of the King of Ar- 
menia passing into the Albanian political sphere. Soon thereafter the First 
Dynasty of Gardman was replaced by the Second, that of the Mihranids. 
This dynasty came to play a dominant role in kingless Albania, and in 628 
Varaz-Gregory of Gardman was appointed by the Emperor Heraclius to be 
Presiding Prince of Albania, which office remained in his house. With 
the assassination in 822 or Varaz-Tiridates II, the Second Dynasty of Gard- 
man-Albania came to extinction; and the Principality of Gardman and claims 

to the Principate of Albania went with the hand of the last Mihranid princess 
Spram, daughter of Varaz-Tiridates, to Atrnerseh, Prince of Khach‘en, in 
Arts‘akh, son of Isaac or Sahl, of the House of Siunia [§ 12.25]. The Third 
Dynasty of Gardman-Albania, thus founded, succeeded, through adoption, 
in the eleventh century, to the royal house of Siunia, but used the title of 


4 e - 

= Faustus 4.11 (Kiskén, nahapeitn Bagénic’). The name seems derived from bag(a), 
which may suggest an Orontid origin; III/II § 11. 

249 Ps, Moses 1.2; 2.8; also 2.62; 3.2; Faustus 3.8; cf. Lap‘anc’yan, Xajasa 256; Hiibsch- 
mann, 328-329; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. a&x. 167-168. 


ps 
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Kings of Albania (or of P‘arisos) and became extinct c. 1166. Its inheritance 
then devolved to its younger branch of the Princes of Khach‘én, which hac 
been formed by the tenth century and survived as Meliks (dynasts) of Khach‘en 
bearing the surname of Hasan-Jalalian, down to the Russian annexation 0! 
Armenian territories in the nineteenth century.?° 

10. The Vitaxae of Gogarene (see § 10-11). 


250 Atrnerseh, the husband of Spram and founder of the Third Dynasty, is called ‘sor 
of Sahl’ by Moses Kal. 3.22 (Dowsett 226), who adds that he was ‘lord of Siunia’ (i.e., 0, 
the House of Siunia), and he had possessed himself of the ‘canton of Gelam’ (= Gelark‘uni) 
Markwart identified him with ’Adarnarsé ibn Ishaq al-Ha8ini (= of Xac‘én) of Tabari 
Streifztige 457, and so considered him a son of Sahak (Isaac), son of Vasak of Siunia 
His belonging to the House of Siunia seems, at any rate, certain. For the first two dynastie 
of Gardman, see V § 17-18 and supra at nn. 180-185. The sources for the third, and it 
two lines, of Gardman-Albania and of Xaé‘én-Arc‘ax, include Moses Kal., John Kath. 
Cyriacus, Vardan, Matt. Edess., Stephen Orbelian, and considerable epigraphical data 
see also Brosset, Hist. de la Siounie; Justi, Namenbuch 427, 459; I. Orbeli, ‘Hasan Jalal 
knajz’ Xaéenskij,’ IIAN 1909; Hovsép‘yan, Xalbakyank* kam P‘rogyank* (ValarSapat 1928) 
Minorsky, ‘Caucasica IV,’ BSOAS 1953 15/3 509 n. 2, 522-523, 526; Grousset, Hiséoir. 
351, 364, 365, 368, 437, 450-451, 454, 455, 647; Hibschmann, Orisnamen 349. In the tent] 
century, the head of the line of Xaé‘én was entitled by the Court of Constantinople doyo’ 
tov Xatlrévync: Const. Porphyr., De cerim. 2.48. The dynasty of Xaé‘én became subdivider 
into a number of branches in the period from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century: Bros 
set, Hist. de la Siounie (geneal. tables) I 179-180. But its State diminished in size. Fron 
the sixteenth century to the nineteenth, Qarabag, which corresponded roughly to the Ar 
menian province of Arc‘ax, was ruled by Muslim khans and five dynasties of Armenial 
melik‘ner: the Beglareans of Giwlistan, the Israéleans of Jraberd, the Hasan-Jalaleans o 
Xaé‘én, the Sahnazareans of Varanda, and the Awaneans of Tizak. Of these, the Hous 
of Xac*én was alone held to have been indigenous, and so, unquestionably, a continuatio) 
of the earlier Princes of that land, among whom the names of Jalal and of Hasan wer 


| favoured; on the other hand, the Israéleans of Jraberd claimed descent from the P‘ro’id 


vow 


Xalbakid branch of the same Princes of Xaé‘én. Cf. J. Emin, The Life and Adventure 
(Calcutta 1918), Note IV (‘On the Five Meliks of Karabagh, translated and adapted fron 
Raffi’s “Five Meliks” [Vienna, 1906]’) 333-359; G. Ezov, Snogenija Petra Velikago s Armjana 
mi. Dokumenty (St Petersburg 1898) 2-6 [Letter of the Meliks to the Pope, 19 April 1699] 
In 1799, the five Meliks accepted the suzerainty of the Russian Empire, while their sover 
eign status was recognized by the charter of the Emperor Paul I of 2 June 1799: Akty 

(1866) 635-636. Other houses of Meliks were: the Alamaleans of Erevan, ethnarchs of th 
Armenians of that city, next to the Khans of Erevan (Akty I 119; I1 [1867] 604, 628, 822-823 
VIII 222); the Bebut‘eans, or Bebut‘aSvilis, ethnarchs of the Armenians of Tiflis (with th 
title of melik‘-mamasazlisi) and Grand Masters of the Hunt of Georgia, from 1621 an 
1714 (Akty II 475); and the Meliks of Somxit‘i, of whom the Awaneans were a branch an: 
who were Dukes of Somxit‘i in Georgia; they and the Bebut‘ids were, thus, received int 
the princely nobility of Georgia and, subsequently, of the Russian Empire: infra Appendi 
C. The Russian annexation of Georgia in 1801 was followed by the dispossession of the Me 
liks. Cf. Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. a&x. 257-263. For the Meliks of Sumralu, see supra n. 23¢ 
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11. The Gregorids were traditionally ascribed the descent from the Iranian 
house of Siirén-Pahlav, and through it from the Iranian Arsacids, and were 
the family of the Apostle of Armenia, St Gregory the Illuminator, and of 
his descendants, holding quasi-hereditarily the position of chief prelates of 
the Church in Armenia. Upon the Christianization of Armenia at the turn 
of the fourth century the Gregorids acquired the temple-state of Vahagn 
at Ashtishat, in Taraun, from the House of Vahevuni [§ 12.27], the temple- 
state of Anaitis at Erez, in Acilisene, the Principality of Bagravandene, and 
various other lesser domains, which thenceforth composed the patriarchal 
princely State. This State passed through marriage to the Mamikonids 
[§12.18], upon the extinction of the Gregorids with the death of St Isaac 
Bishop of Armenia, in 439,254 | 

12. The Princes Habuzhian make their sole appearance in history with 
Vrkén who, together with the only-known Prince Bagian [4] and other princes, 
was sent by Arsaces II on an embassy to the Emperor c. 361.7. 

13. The Princes of Ingilene and Anzitene (see § 7). 

14, The Princes of Kolbap‘or (See § 11). 

15. The Princes of Mahkert (see § 6). 

16. The Princes Manavazian reigned in the territory of the fortress-city 
of Mana(va)zkert in the upper valley of the Arsanias, north of the State of 
the House of Bznuni [6] and west of that of the House of Apahuni [12.4], to- 
gether with which two houses they traditionally formed one — and cele- 
brated — line of the divine House of Hayk; they were, accordingly, of Ur- 


artian, probably royal, origin. The Manavazians perished in the mid-fourth 


ore in the course of a bitter struggle with the related House of Orduni 
53 

17. The Princes of Mardpetakan (see § 7). 

18. The Princes Orduni or Uorduni were sovereign at Uordoru in Phasiane, 
in the upper valley of the Araxes, in Ayrarat. They were traditionally ascribed 
the Haykid origin in common with the Bznunis [6] and the other Urartian 
dynasties. In the mid-fourth century, their family feud with their kinsmen, 


251 Faustus passim; Lazarus esp. 14 (origin) and 18 (extinction and Mamikonid succession); 
Ps. Moses 2.27, 28, 68, 91 (origin); 3.51 (extinction and Mamikonid succession). See ais 
Adontz, Armenija 124-125, 310-311; (for the princedoms) Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 286 
325-327, 363; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. a&x. 133-134, 220-221; (for the two bsihilecetaeen) 
Carriere, Huit sanctuaires 16-17, cf. 19. 

252 Faustus 4.11 (Vrkén nahapetn Habuzenic‘). 

253 Ps, Moses 1.2; 2.8 (origin); 3.2 (extinction); Faustus 3.4; cf. Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 
449-450; Markwart, Stidarmenien 78; Piotrovskij, Vansk. carstvo 31, 63; the name of the city 
of Manazkert (so often found in textbooks in the corrupt form ‘Mantzikert’) is derived 
from that of the Urartian king Menua (Manawazkert). . 
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the Manavazians [16] resulted in the extinction of both houses. Manag oi 
Phasiane, who took part in the royal campaign against the Vitaxa of Arzanen¢ 
sometime between 330 and 339, must have belonged to this house.?*4 

19. The Princes of Otene were the dynasts of the greater part of the prov: 


ince of that name, on the Albanian frontier of Great Armenia and were tra 


ditionally descended from Hayk and, accordingly, immemorially dynastic 
In 363, the Prince of Otene severed his feudal ties with the King of Grea 
Armenia and passed to the sphere of Albania, where his dynasty remainec 
until A.D. 922, when the last Prince, Moses of Otene, was blinded by Asho 
Il, Bagratid King of Armenia, and Otene was annexed.?°5 

20. The Princes of Greater Sophene (see § 7). 

21. The Princes of Lesser Sophene (see § 7). 

99. The Princes of Zabdicene (see § 9). 

23. The Princes of Zarevand (-Zarehavan) and Her (the Zarehavanids 
belonged to the same Orontid, traditionally Haykid, line as the Princes Ara 
venean [§ 12.7] and Vahevuni [§ 12.27], though they may also have bee 
a subdivision of the Artsrunis [§ 12.8]. The three cantons they ruled, th 
last-named with the Castle of Ampriotik, were situated on the northwes 
shore of lake Urmia, next to the Artsrunid princedom of Greater Albal 
The last mention of this house concerns Surik, Prince of the Valley of He 
who was among the princes sent on a mission to the Roman Emperor b 
Arsaces II of Armenia c. 361.7% 

14. To the third and last category belong those houses which existed on] 
in post-Arsacid (and subsequent) times. The appearance in a dynastici 
society with its closed princely caste of new princely houses can general. 
mean only the formation under different names of new offshoots from tl 


254 Ps. Moses 1.2; 2.8 (origin); 3.2 (extinction); Faustus 3.4. The latter (3.4) and Ps. Mos 
(2.8) state that the princedom of Orduni was in the valley of Phasiane (Basean, Basé1 
for which, see Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 262-263; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 127-128, a) 
which correspond to the Ottoman kaza of Pasin in the sancak of Erzerum; cf. Cuinet, Tt 
quie I 207-209 and map at p. 130. 

255 Arm. Agath. 112/795; Gk Agath. 136; Arab. Life of St Gregory 86 (supra List / 
Ps. Moses 2.8; Faustus 5.13; John Kath. 301-304. Otene = Arm. Uti, for which see Hiibs¢ 
mann, Ortsnamen 270-275, 352-353; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. agx. 249-250; E. Polascht 
‘Uti,’ RE.9 A/2 1178-1179. This toponym may have been derived from the Urarti 
Etiuhi: V. Banateanu, ‘Beitrage zum Studium der urartischen Ortsnamen in der armenisch 
Toponymie,’ HA 75/10-12 (1961) 1054-1055. 

256 Arm. Agath. 112/795; Gk Agath. 136; Gk Life of St Gregory 98; Arab. Life of 
Gregory 86 (supra List A); Faustus 4.11 (Surik nahapetn Hrsijoroy); cf. ITT/I § 16 ( 
Garitte, Documents 213-214, 238; Markwart, Erdngahr 109-110, 117: Stidarmenien % 
n. 1 (205-207), 555-556; Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 260-261, 338; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. a 


245-246. 
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branch of the House of Kamsarakan [§ 12.176]. In the Arab period, having 
lost their State, the Gabelians removed to Vaspurakan where they last make 
their appearance among the vassals of the Artsrunis in the mid-ninth century. 
The Emperor Romanus I Lecapenus (920-944) may have been a scion of this 
house.?6 

_ 4. The Princes Havenuni, according to tradition Grand Faulconers of 
Armenia, ruled the homonymous canton in Ayrarat on the left bank of the 
middle Araxes, east of Abeliank’, and seem to have been, like the Abelians 
{1] and the Gabelians [6], a cadet branch of the House of Kamsarakan [§ 
12.16]. They removed to Vaspurakan in the Arab period, having lost their 
State, and there appear, at the end of their historical existence, in the early 
‘tenth century, as vassals of the Artsrunis.? 

8. The Princes K‘olian make their sole appearance in the insurrection of 
450-45 1.263 

9. The Princes Spanduni ruled a State in Ayrarat and were, apparently, 
till another branch of the Kamsarakans [§ 12.16]. They disappear from 
istory after the seventh century.*™ 

10. The Princes of Sruandzit are mentioned only among those who took 
part in the insurrection of 450-451.76 

- 11. The Princes of Tashir (see § 11). 

12. The Princes Trpatuni or Truni reigned in Atrpatunik’ or Trpatunik’, 
in Vaspurakan, where they are last heard of in the mid-ninth century among 
the vassals of the Artsrunis.?®& 


old stocks. In some cases the origin of the houses belonging to this category 
is discernable, in others it is not. The following is a list of them. 
. 1. The Princes Abelian reigning in the homonymous canton in Ayrarat, 
situated on the left bank of the middle Araxes, and traditionally invested 
with the office of Master of the Granaries of Great Armenia, appear to have 
been an offshoot of the Kamsarakan Dynasty [§ 12.16]. They are last men- 
tioned in 555,257 

2. The Princes of Ashots® (see § 11). 

3. The Princes Dashtakaran were sovereign in Sacasene, in the province 
of Otene, and are last heard of in the seventh century.?% 2 

4, The Princes Dziunakan, ruling a State in Ayrarat and invested ac- 
cording to tradition with the office of Master of the Summer Palaces of Great 
Armenia, are presumable Kamsarakan [§ 12.16] cadets and are last mentioned 
In 595.259 

5. The Princes Entsayats‘i reigned in Entsayats‘- or Andzahi-dzor, with 
the Castle of Kotor, in Vaspurakan, which appears to have been an appanage 
of the Mardpets [§ 7], and so they may have been a cadet branch of the House 
: ce They are first and last heard of in the insurrection of 450- 

6. The Princes Gabelian were sovereign in the land of that name in eae 
on the right bank of the middle Araxes, across the river from the Abelians 
[1], together with whom they are frequently mentioned in the monuments, 
and were, according to tradition, invested with the office of Master of the 
Palace of Great Armenia. Like the Abelians, they seem to have been a junior 


261 Lazarus 82; Eliseus 3 (95),5 (129) (Gabal and Xosrov Gabelean in the events of 450-451); 
505 Acts; Thomas 2.6; 3.4; Ps. Moses 2.7: mentions this house’s non-Haykid beginnings 
(supra n. 257) and the creation of its office, together with those of the Abeleans [1]; cf. 
Adontz, Armenija 301, 490; and for the princedom, Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 363, 368; 
Garitte, Documents 208; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 127-128, also: K. Tér-Sahakean, Hay 
Kayserk® Biwzandioni 11 (Venice 1905) 35. 

262 555 Acts; Ps. Moses 2.7; ascribes to this house the same non-Haykid origin (supra 
n. 257) as to the Jiwnakans [4] and the Spandunis [9], projecting the creation of their offices 
to the mythical King Vologases; also Thomas 2.6; John. Kath. 206-207; cf. Adontz, Ar 
menija 301, 490; supra n. 246; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. a&x. 127-128. 

263 Eliseus 5 (129). 

264 555 Acts; Sebéos 35 (226); Ps. Moses 2.7: mentions this house together with the Jiw- 
kans [4] and the Hawenunis [7] as of non-Haykid origin (supra n. 257). The name, or 
‘Adontz’s suggestion, may be a derivation of the Kamsarakan family praenomen of Spand- 
at; Armenija 305 and n.1. If they be indeed a branch of the Kamsarakans, the ascriptior 
them of the office of Master of the Holocausts of pagan Armenia by Ps. Moses 2.7, mus! 
e fully imaginary; cf. Adontz 490. 

265 Lazarus 39; Eliseus 5 (129), 6 (156) (Garegin of Sruanijt died for the faith in 451 
urs of Sruanjit took part in that insurrection). 

'266 Eliseus 5 (129); Sebéos 6 (76), 7 (79), 18 (104); Ps. Moses 2.47 (non-dynastic origir 


257 Lazarus 23, 30, 36; Eliseus 4 (119: <g>abelénic’) (Gazrik and Artén Abelean took: 
part in the insurrection of 450-451); 555 Acts; Ps. Moses 2.7: ascribes to this house a non- 
Haykid origin and projects it and its office to the time of the mythical King Vologases; 
he, moreover, mentions an Abelean at what must be the Artaxiad epoch: 2.60. Yet auatie 
does not know this house. The non-Haykid origin need not imply a non-dynastic one, 
simply because the reverse is true; the Arsacids indeed were admittedly non-Haykids, 
This may support the theory of the Kamsarakan origin; see Adontz, Armenija 301, also 
490; and, for the princedom, Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 363, 394; Garitte, Moeaiarila 194; 
Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 127-128. The name of the princedom may have been dlurivodk 
from the Urartian Abilianebi: Melik‘i8vili, Urat. nadpisi 415; Bandteanu, Beitrige 1062-1063. 

258 505 Acts; Sebéos 25 (227: Varaz-Nerseh DaStakaran); Moses Kal. 2.32 (Dastakerayn, 
var. Dastakerac‘'n); cf. Lap‘anc’yan, Xajasa 66. : 

259 Lazarus 23 (Vrén Jiwnakan in the insurrection of 450-451); 555 Acts; Ps. Moses 2.75 
ascribes a non-Haykid origin to this house (supra n. 257), but mentions its beginnings ae 
the creation of its office, together with those of the Hawenunis [7] and the Soandunts [9]; 
cf. Adontz, Armenija 305, 490. : 

260 Lazarus 39; Eliseus 4 (129), 6 (151, 156) (Arsenius Encayac‘i died for the faith in 451); 
ef. Adontz, Armenija 321; Markwart, Stidarmenien 205 n. 1, 313; Htibschmann, Gribhamen: 
344, 400; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. asx. 187; infra n. 305. 
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13. The Princes of Urts or Urtsadzor held the valley of the Urts river in 
Ayrarat as their princely State and appear in history in the person of Varaz- 
Nerses, son of Kolt’ek, Prince of Urts, who took part in the insurrection of 450- 
451, and are last heard of in the insurrection of 771-772, when one of this - 


TABLE [ 


General List of the Princes 


house perished in the battle of Archésh, 15 April 772,267 1 pnt 1 pa 
14, The Princes Varazhnuni reigned in the canton of the same name in 9. Aké 2. Aké 
the Hrazdan valley west of lake Sevan, in Ayrarat. The historical tradition 3. Amatuni 3. Amatuni 
ascribes to them the descent from the divine dynasty of Hayk, implying their 4. Andzevats’i L. Dynasty: “4. Mahkert 
immemorial dynastic status, as well as the office of Master of the Hunt of Great II. Dynasty: 5, Orontids 
Armenia; they first appear, however, A.D. 555. Having suffered the loss of eee : ea 
their State, in the Arab period, the Varazhnunis settled in Vaspurakan as 7. Aravenian 5. Orontids 
vassals of the Artsrunis, and there they last appear with the marzpan Isaac. 8. Arshakuni 1. Arsacids 
Varazhnuni (+ 1000/1).2® | 9. Artsruni and Adiabene 5. Orontids 
15. Finally we come to the general list of all the princely houses and all ;, 40. Arzanene 9. Orontids 
the dynasties of Great Armenia, of both the Arsacid and the post-Arsaci — eee ‘i eae 
period. Several of these houses were branches of same dynasties, | 13. Hauiaa 9. Bagian 
accordingly, fewer in number; several dynasties had very numerous branches 14, Bagratuni 5. Orontids 
This is typical of dynasticist societies, such as the mediaeval Russia of the Ruri 15. Balabitene se thatch 
kids, mediaeval Lithuania of the Gediminids, or mediaeval Poland of the 56: Da . sate 
Piasts. It has been noted already that in such societies, late arrivals in th re en ae re eee 
princely caste can only be later ramifications of old dynasties. This conside: 19. Dashtakaran 12. Dashtakaran 
ration has prompted the acceptance here of several possible affinities as actua 20. Dimak‘sian 13. Dimak‘sian 
belonging. At the distance of time that separates us from the formative 21. Dziunakan Leesan cies 
centuries of Caucasia and with the comparative dearth of source material; = DEOraD OF scan eeanaanen 
absolute certainty of a house’s belonging to a certain dynasty is not always a ae 5 oa 
possible. The list to follow is a double one: of all the known houses — to th 25. Gabelian 1. Arsacids 
left — and — to the right — of the dynasties to which these houses belonge 26. Gardman I. Dynasty: 16. Gardman 
or may have belonged. | II. Dynasty: 8. Mihranids 
III. Dynasty: 17. Siunia (Gardman-Albania) 
27. Gnt‘uni 18. Gnt‘uni 
. 28. Gnuni 5. Orontids 
pushed back to eugene times); Leontius 34 (144); Thomas 2.6; 3.2.4; ef. Adontz, 29. Gogarene I. Dynasty: 14. Gusharids 
a n. 3; Hibschmann, Orisnamen 323, 366; infra n. 301. . {[I1I. Dynasty: 8. Mihranids] 
Lazarus 36, 37; Eliseus 3 (95), 4 (119); Leontius 34 (147). Not known to Ps. Mose 30. Gregorids 1. Arsacids 
268 The Haykid, i.e., dynastic, origin of this house is stressed by Ps. Moses, 1.12;: 31. Habuzhian 19. Habuzhian 
(the office); 2.11. Yet the Varaznunis are not found in Faustus, Lazarus, and Eliseus ; 32. Havenuni 1. Arsacids 
first appear in the 555 Acts. It may, therefore, be inferred that they are a new offsho 33. Ingilene and Anzitene 5. Orontids 
an older dynasty: a proof, precisely, of what is stated at the beginning of this section :1¢ 34. K‘ajberuni 20. K‘ajberuni 
Other sources for this house are: Sebéos 35 (226); Thomas 2.6; 3.4, 8 (Mleah Varaznut 35. Kamsarakan-Arsharuni i. Arsacids 
martyr in 853), 18, 25; Matt. Edess. 1.32. See also Adontz, Armenija 303, 490; Hibschmann 36. Khorkhoruni 21. Khorkhoruni 
Orisnamen 365; Hakobyan, Urv. Hay. a&x. 167-268. | 37. Kolbap‘or 14. Gusharids 
38. K‘olian 22. K‘olian 
39. Mahkert 4. Mahkert 


40. Mamikonian 23. Mamikonids 
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41. Manavazian 6. Urartu The above list of houses — be it repeated — does not represent any concrete 
42, Mandakuni 24. Mandakuni historical situation: all of them never coexisted at one and the same period. 
43. Mardpetakan 15. Mardpetakan | 
44, Moxoene I. Dynasty: 25. Moxoene ee inated by the Artaxiads; 
t f Media (cf. Amatuni[ § 12.3]) and exterminated by 
II. Dynasty: 5. Orontids (Bagratids) ‘descended from Astyages of Media ( 


ef. Lap‘ ane‘yan, Xajasa 140. —- Kadmos was the name of one of the early mythical Haykids: 


III. Dynasty: 5. Orontids (Artsruni) ‘Prim. Hist. Arm. 3, 5, 6; Ps. Moses 1.10, 11, 12. The name seems to be derived from the 


ee pos Syr. gadmoio’ or gadmo (‘first,’ ‘firstborn’): Brandenstein, Ursprung d. Arm. 695; and its 

46. Otene 26. Otene “connexion with the Cadmus of Greek mythology appears thus to be coincidental. Cf., 

47. Paluni #7. Palani ‘however, Karst, Mythologie 34, 41-42, 48-49. But the House of Kadmos, mentioned by 

ee ae ee Ps. Moses 2.4, 8, is not identifiable; and if it ever existed it must have early on disap- 

5s pontunl abet i : eared from history. Thus, it isnot known to any of the ancient historians; and Ps. Moses 

= ne ae I. Dynasty ] rc i himself refers to it in a general way, at an early period, without mentioning it in any 
. Slunia : : . 


articular circumstances, or any members of it. Kadmos himself is considered an eponym 


a. ea (Gardiman-Atbania). f Corduene by Adontz, Armenija 418, and Markwart, Siidarmenien 218-219. On the 


III. Dynasty: 22. Mamikonids (Orbelids) 


P _ “other hand, Lap‘anc‘yan, 256, and Manandyan, O nek. sporn. probl. 150, see in him the 
oa oun oe unt eponym of the land of Kadmuhi, which according to the latter was connected with Uru- 
ag einen ann 2 and = “atri. In the Military Register (infra at n. 304), Kadmos stands for Adiabene. — The 
oP eereh SOP mene os veauatetnn ouie of the princely vassals (naxarark‘) of the Arcrunis of Vaspurakan, unknown 
= pleat . sumer! before Thomas, are Gazrik, Gundsalar, Harmac‘i, Marac‘ean, and Varazx: 2.6; 3.4 (Gazrik 
a eae . si ee . nly). Gazrik must be derived from the canton of Gazrikan, in Vaspurakan: Hiibschmann, 
57. Tashir . &. Mihranids Orisnamen 345 (known already to the seventh-century Geography of Ananias of Siracene, 
oer 2 peru goo patio 33); Gundsalar = gundsdlar, the Iranian term designating commander of an army unit: 
beastie so pa erias Christensen Iran Sass. 210; Varazx must be a derivation of the Iranian praenomen Varazag; 
ee ee cf. ibid. 108, 277 (father of the Prime Minister Mihr-Narseh of the House of Spandiyad, 
rig rcongets : a maak : one of the Seven Houses: ibid. 104 n. 1). These last two words may not have been surnames. 
a ae 36. Pdicsne. For Prince Curticius of Locana ({ 889), see Lauren; gale ote ‘ eee aba 
64. Zarewand and Her 5. Orontids. of Digisene (Dégik’, Texijc) and the Gecaument, see Markwart, ou 


for the territory) 38-41, 49-50; Erangahr 171; Hibschmann, Orisnamen 302; Honigmann, 
Ostgrenze 58, 69, 76-78. The geographical position of this house may suggest some connexion 
with the House of Ingilene; on the other hand, whatever the explanations offered of the 
name Kamen = Kexavyévoc (Stidarmenien 529-530, 569-570), one may wonder whether it 
may not be regarded as a derivation from, or reminiscence of, the Arsacid Kaminakans of 
neighbouring Asthianene, for whom see supra at n. 95. — Finally, Adontz has agendas 
to prove the princely Armenian origin of another great Byzantine family, the Dalasseni: 
Notes arméno-byzantines: V. Les Dalassénes,’ B 10 (1935) 171-185. He derived the name 
from the locality Dala&(a) ‘in Claudia,’ and then connected this supposed princely house 
with that of the Kjundik’, mentioned in the tenth-century list of Mesrep the Priest (for 
which, see infra at n. 273), by interpreting it to mean‘Claudians.’ This is not easy to ac- 
cept. To begin with, Kadovdia or Kdavdide was a place in the vicinity of Melitene, in Cap- 
padocia: cf. Honigmann 42, 81, 87-90, Map II. And so, even though indeed near to the 

ontiers of the Syrian March of Armenia, it was not in Armenia. More important still, 
Adontz himself has shown conclusively, Armenija 240-231, 257-259, that the list of Mesrop 
is a wholly worthless fabrication. If indeed it be admitted that the Dalasseni were originally 
the lords of Dala&(a) in the vicinity of Claudias, their inclusion into the princely list of 
Mesrop must be regarded as one ex post facto, coinciding with their rise to ahaa in 
the Byzantine State. We may presume them to have been Armenian nobles (azatk’); and 
this would possibly throw a new light at Mesrop’s collection of names, revealing it to be a 
ist, not only of the princely dynasts, but also of the landed knights; cf. infra at n. 302. 


The total number of the known Armenian princely houses is thus sixty 
four; of the dynasties, thirty-six. The number of dynasties could be decreased 
if one were to regard the House of Bagian as Orontid and that of Dimak'sian | 
as of the same royal Alanian origin as the Aravelians. It would, no doubt; 
be decreased further if the origin of many other houses could be ascertained. 
On the other hand, Pseudo-Moses has preserved the memory of two princely:: 
races which disappeared before the Arsacid period: the House of Murats‘an - 
and the House of Kadmos; Thomas Artsruni mentions, as in the mid-ninth: 
century, five houses, which are absolutely unknown to earlier historians and 
so must be presumed to have been younger branches of old dynasties; and 
we know of the existence, in the ninth century, of a Prince of Locana and, 
in the eleventh-twelfth centuries, of the Princes of Digisene or Deégik*, the r 
gion of the ancient fortress of Angl in Ingilene, and of their descendants 
the Byzantine family of the Cecaumeni.2” 


bs we 


269 Supra nn. 249 (for Bagean), 231 (for Dimak‘sean). : 
270 The Caspio-Median house of Murac‘an is mentioned in Ps. Moses 2.8, 44, 46, 51, as’ 
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To find out the number of houses and dynasties existing at a given epoch, 
one must count the houses which flourished in both the Arsacid and the post- 
Arsacid period together with either those of the Arsacid period alone, or those 
of the post-Arsacid period alone. It is, to be sure, well-nigh impossible to 
assert with absolute certainty that the result of this computation will be 
exact, because it is not always possible to say that some of the houses of the 
third category (of the post-Arsacid period) did not in fact exist, unmentioned 
in the sources, before the collapse of the Third Armenian Monarchy, or — to 
repeat — that more of these same houses were not offshoots of known dy- 
nasties, such as the Arsacids or the Orontids. In other words, the statistics 
of the Princes of Great Armenia which we are about to elucidate must of ne- 
cessity remain, what all statistics are, approximate. On the other hand, what 
names there are in the above list there is good reason to regard as representing 
all the princely names of Great Armenia that existed during the formative 
centuries, for it is, I think, impossible to presume that the combined evidence 
of the ancient historians may have left unmentioned any dynasts, — as im- 
possible, really, as to suspect Saint-Simon of having overlooked a single duke 
and peer of France. Accordingly, there now follow two lists: of the houses 
and dynasties of the Arsacid period and of the houses and dynasties of the 
post-Arsacid period. 


TABLE II 


The Princes of the Arsacid Period 
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21. Gnt‘uni 14. Gnt‘uni 

22. Gnuni 6. Orontids 

23. Gogarene 12. Gusharids 

24. Gregorids 7. Arsacids 

25. Habuzhian 15. Habuzhian 

26. Ingilene and Anzitene 6. Orontids 

27. K‘ajberuni 16. K‘ajberuni 

28. Kamsarakan-Arsharuni 7. Arsacids 

29. Khorkhoruni 17. Khorkhoruni 

30. Kolbap‘or 12. Gusharids 

31. Mahkert 3. Mahkert 

32. Mamikonian 18. Mamikonids 

33. Manavazian 4, Urartu 

34. Mandakuni 19. Mandakuni 

35. Mardpetakan 20. Mardpetakan 

36. Moxoene 21. Moxoene 

37. Orduni and Phasiane 4, Urartu 

38. Otene 22. Otene 

39. Paluni 23. Paluni 

40. R‘opsian 24. Emesa 

41. Rshtuni 4, Urartu 

42. Saharuni 25. Saharuni 

43. Siunia 26. Siunia 

44, Slkuni 27. Slkuni 

45. Greater Sophene 6. Orontids 

46. Lesser Sophene 6. Orontids 

47. Vahevuni 6. Orontids 

48. Vanand 28. Vanand 

49. Zabdicene 29. Zabdicene 
6. Orontids 


50. Zarevand and Her 


Houses Dynasties 
1. Ake 1. Ake 
2. Amatuni 2. Amatuni 
3. Andzevats‘i 3. Mahkert 
4, Apahuni 4. Urartu 
5. Aravelian 5. Alania 
6. Aravenian 6. Orontids 
7. Arshakuni 7. Arsacids 
8. Artsruni and Adiabene 6. Orontids 
9. Arzanene 6. Orontids 
10. Asthianene 7. Arsacids 
11. Bagian 8. Bagian 
12. Bagratuni 6. Orontids 
13. Balabitene 9. Balabitene 
14, Bznuni 4. Urartu 
15. Colthene 6. Orontids 
16. Corduene 10. Corduene 
17. Dimak‘sian 11. Dimak‘sian 
18. Dzorap‘or 12. Gusharids 
19. Eruanduni 6. Orontids 
20. Gardman 13. Gardman 


There appear, accordingly, to have been fifty princely houses in Arsacid 
Armenia, belonging to twenty-nine different dynasties. 
The numeration of the houses of the post-Arsacid period found below in 


. Table III reflects the situation of only the initial phase of that period. That 


situation did not remain static. By the year 500, seven princely houses and 
the corresponding six dynasties had disappeared from history. They are 
marked in the list below by one asterisk. Then, by the year 800, fifteen more 
houses and the eight corresponding dynasties had been last heard of, at any 
rate in Armenia. They are marked below by two asterisks. 


TABLE III 
The Princes of the post-Arsacid Period 
Houses Dynasties 
1. Abelian** 1. Arsacids 


2. Ake 2. Ake 
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31. 


38. 


. Andzevast‘i 
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Amatuni 


. Apahuni 
. Aravelian** 
. Aravenian** 


Arshakuni** 
Artsruni and Mardpetakan 


. Ashots*** 


Bagratuni 
Colthene** 
Dashtakaran** 
Dimak‘sian** 
Dziunakan** 


. Entsayat‘si* 
. Eruanduni* 


Gabelian 

Gnt‘uni 

Gnuni 

Havenuni 

K‘ajberuni 
Kamsarakan-Arsharuni 
Khorkhoruni 

K‘olian* 


. Mamikonian 


Mandakuni* 

Moxoene I. Dynasty: 
II. Dynasty: 
III. Dynasty: 

Paluni** 

Rop‘sian* 

Rshtuni 

Saharuni** 

Siunia I. Dynasty: 
II. Dynasty: 
III. Dynasty: 

Slkuni* 

Spanduni** 

Sruandzit* 

Tashir** 

Trpatuni 

Orts(adzor)** 

Vahevuni 

Vanand** 

Varazhnuni 


I. Dynasty: 
II. Dynasty: 


mm ANID OR bo 


_ rae 
NAR ODA A & 


12. 


18. 


ce 


. Amatuni 


Mahkert 
Orontids 
Urartu 


. Alania** 


Orontids 
Arsacids 
Orontids 
Mihranids** 
Orontids 
Orontids 
Dashtakaran** 


. Dimak‘sian** 


Arsacids 
Mardpetakan* 
Orontids 

Arsacids 

Gnt‘uni 

Orontids 

Arsacids 
K‘ajberuni 
Arsacids 
Khorkhoruni 
K‘olian* 
Mamikonids 
Mandakuni* 
Moxoene** 
Orontids (Bagratids) 
Orontids (Artsruni) 
Paluni** 

Emesa* 

Urartu 

Saharuni** 

Siunia 

Siunia (Gardman-Albania) 


. Mamikonids (Orbelids) 


Slkuni* 
Arsacids 
Sruandzit* 
Mihranids** 
Trpatuni 
Urts(adzor)** 
Orontids 
Vanand** 
Varazhnuni 


Thus there appear to have been in post-Arsacid Armenia forty-two princely 
houses belonging to twenty-eight dynasties about A.D. 400; thirty-five houses 


Jran.272 Yet none has reached us. 
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belonging to twenty-two dynasties about A.D. 500; and ony twenty house: 


belonging to twelve dynasties about A.D. 800. 
16. There is reason to believe in the existence of registers of the princels 


houses that must have been kept in Armenia in connexion with the questior 


of their precedence at Court, first of Great Armenia and then of Iran, a: 


well as with their cavalry contributions to their lords paramount, first thi 


King of Armenia and then — in return for subsidies — the Great King o 
There are indeed three lists that claim 
by implication, to be authentic, complete, and even official. They have beer 
thoroughly examined by Adontz and found to be lacking in the character t 


which they pretend.?”2 The most recent of them is the least worthy of atten 


tion. It is included in the tenth-century Life of St Nerses by Mesrop the Pries 
and represents a late attempt to draw up a complete list of the Armenia 
princely dynasties of the past; but the compiler’s imperfect knowledge o 
history and over-abundant imagination produced a text that is as fantasti 
as it is worthless.272 The remaining two documents are more repectable 


‘One is called the Throne-List or Gahnamak;?” the other is a Military Register.” 


Both are ex post facto compilations of an antiquarian, livresque nature ant 
not contemporary official documents. The first list is concerned with prece 
dence only, and, in general, reflects the situation prior to the destruction of th 


271 Adontz, Armenija 272-280. Ps. Moses, 2.27, mentions the royal archives of Armeniz 
272 Adontz, op. cit. 236-297. 
273 Thid. 240-241, 257-259. Through misreading a passage in Ps. Zenobius the author o 
the Life of Nerses assumed the number of the princes to have reached 400; he could, howevei 
produce only 167 names, most of them erroneous or fantastic. Another misunderstandin 
of a source, Faustus this time, led some to speak of even 900 princes! cf. Adontz 238-236 


See also Laurent, Arménie 65 n. 2, for various estimates; confusing Mesrop the Pries 


with Mesrop-MaStoc’, he assigns the Life of St Nerses to the fourth century, and so seem 
to take the above spurious list seriously. Pliny’s reference to Armenia’s 120 (not 210! 
strategiae or praefecturae (I at n. 98) has been dealt with in I at n. 237. Stephen Orbelia 
merely repeats the number given by the Military Register (infra n. 275). Ya‘qibi’s an 
Yaqiit’s references to 113 or 118 Armenian Princes, Muslim emirs, and other prince 
under the Prince of Princes of Armenia says exactly nothing about the number of the Arme 
nian Princes. The ‘other princes’ may refer to various Iberian and Albanian dynasts 

274 The text: Adontz, Armenija 249-250. It was discovered by J. Axverdov and put 
lished in his Russian edition of the History of Ps. Moses, in 1858; its phototypic reproductio 
is given in Ali8an, Ayrarat (Venice 1890) 430. This list, or its source, may be anterior to P: 
Moses (late eighth century); cf. Adontz 263, 291. In the tenth or eleventh ceniury, U> 
tanés knew it: ibid. 253. 

275 The text: Adontz, Armenija 251-252. This document, likewise termed gahnamal 
was first published by Bishop Sahatunean in Storagrut’iwn Ejmiacni (Echmiadzin 1842 
It contains a list of the princely names and of the corresponding number of cavalry. Th 


- document, or its source, appears to have been known to Ps. Moses and to Stephen Orbelia 


(thirteenth century); Adontz 263, 254. 
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Sassanid empire. The second was drawn up from the point of view of the 
military potential of the principalities as it existed in the period between the 
years 531/579 and 750. Although not official and, moreover, marred by 
omissions and the presence of fantastic items, both documents contain much 
authentic evidence that is verifiable from unimpeachable sources — the very 
sources upon which the foregoing is based: the writings of the ancient his- 
torians, who were contemporaries or near-contemporaries of what they de- 
scribed; whose pages are replete, like those of Froissart, with great names. 

The Throne-List and the Military Register contain names that are patently 
unauthentic as princely names, though most of them are authentic enough 
toponyms.*° The former document shows 69 names (numbered seventy, 
but it skips from No. 23 to No. 25); of these, 16 are unauthentic as nomina 
gentilicia or are geographical,?”” 11 (in reality 10) stand for secundo-genitures, 
tertio-genitures, and still younger lines,2” 2 are, respectively, a term de- 
signating an office and a princely surname of a later date: 2” thus 40 houses 
remain, 4 of which belong only to the Arsacid and earlier periods.#®° The 
Military Register shows 86 names; of these 18 are toponyms,”*! 12 are corrupt 
names which are most likely also toponyms,?®2 and 5 are surnames, of which 


2°86 The significance of this inclusion of toponyms will be discussed infra at nn. 300-302 

a” Ak‘’acu, ArtaSesean, ASahmarean, Basenoy datawor (Phasiane), Bznuni, Cul, Kas- 
péic’ tér, Mamberac‘i, Mehnuni, Naxéeri, Taygrean, Tayoc’ (Tayk‘), Vaagraspu, Varaspa- 
kean, Varjawuni, Vizanu; cf. infra nn. 281, 282, 283. 

278 Abelean II, Anjewac‘i II, Apahuni II, Arcruni II and III, Dimak‘sean of Buxa, Di- 
mak‘sean II, Dimak‘sean of Siracene, Mamikonean II, Siunia II, and Vanand II. While 
in the case of Abelean, Anjewac‘i, Apahuni, and Dimak‘sean, the name is preceded by 
the word ay! (‘the other’), in the case of the rest, the name is followed by erkrord or errord 
(‘the second’, ‘the third’). The list needlessly distinguishes between Dimak‘sean and 
Dimak‘sean of Buxa; mentioned together, they stand for one and the same thing: the 
eldest line of the house, while Dimak‘sean II, close to it, must indicate its cadet branch 
and Dimak‘sean of Siracene, mentioned later, must mean an older subdivision, but, judging 
from its position, junior to the line of Buxa. 

79 Kalakapetn ark‘uni = Prefect of the City, no doubt occupied by a prince, and Gazri- 
kan, for which, see supra n. 270, infra nn. 286, 303. In the same list, the House of Varagnuni 
is mentioned, likewise, by its office of Master of the Hunt = orsapetn arkuni. 

280 Gardman, Murac‘an, Lesser Sophene, Zarewand and Her. 

281 ArtaSesean, Bak‘an, Boguni, Buzuni, Gukan, Kéruni, Mazanac‘i, Mehnuni, Patspa- 
runi, Phasiane, Sodac‘i, Tagrean, Tamrarac’‘i, Tayk’, Truni, VarZnuni, Varjawuni, Vi- 
Zanuni. — ArtaseSean, Bak‘an, Bogunik‘, BuZunik’, Kréunik’, Mehnunik‘’, Patsparunik’, 
Ta(y)grean, Va(r)Zanunik*, and V(r)Zununik’, were cantons in Vaspurakan; Tamber, 
in Persarmenia; Sodk® in Siunia; Mazan in Ayrarat; and Va(r)Znunik® in Turube- 
ran: Adontz, Armenija 256, 308, 315, 317-318, 321; Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 338, 340-341, 
342, 345, 348, 365. — For Tayk’ cf. infra n. 285; for Phasiane and Truni, infra n. 301. 

282 Ak‘acac'i, Amaskoni, Asé&nean, Awacac‘’i, Aycenakan, C‘olkepan, Grztuni, Hamas- 
tunean, Kinan, Sagratuni, Varnuni, Varazartikean. 
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4 are not princely and 1 anachronistic:*** thus 51 houses remains, 14 of which 
belong to the Arsacid and earlier periods.?*4 


The information of the Throne-List regarding the secundo- and tertio- 


genitures is very interesting and wholly conformable to what evidence can 
be derived on this subject from the historians. It is, therefore, of value to 


append it here: 


TABLE IV 


The cadet Lines 285 


Abelian II Dimak‘sian II 
Andzevats‘i II Dimak‘sian cf Siracene 
Amatuni II Mamikonian II 
Apahuni II Siunia II 

Artsruni II Vanand II 


Artsruni III 


These ten subsidiary political-dynastic units are not counted here as sepa- 
rate States, any more than are so counted the several princedoms that were 


288 Abrahamean, A&xadraean, Kaspec‘i, Zandalan, and Gazrikan (supra n. 270, infra 
n. 286). Of the 35 names given in this and the two preceding motes: 16 are idence with 
some of the unauthentic princely names of the Throne-List: Ak‘acac’i = Ak‘acu; Hrlapesean 
is the same in both; ASxadarean = ASahmarean; Buzuni = Bznuni; Colkepan = (?)C ul; 
Gazrikan is the same in both; Kaspec‘i = Kaspéic’ tér; Mehnuni is the same in both; so is 
Phasiane; Tamrarac‘i = Mamberac‘i; Tagrean = Taygrean; Tayk is the same in both; 
Sagratuni = (?) Vaagraspu; Varazartikean = Varaspakean; Varjawunl 1s the same in 
both; ViZanuni = Vizanu; cf. Adontz, Armenija 257, 264. 

284 Adiabene, Arzanene, Bznuni, Corduene, Gardman, Gogerene, Ingilene, Manawazean, 
Orduni, Otene, Sophene, Zabdicene, and Zarewand and Her; also Murac‘an belonging to 

-Arsacid period. 
: Lt teaeen ta te te of the Houses of Amatuni, Apahuni, Arcruni, and Dimak‘sean 
are noted by Lazarus, Eliseus, and Sebéos: Adontz, Armenija 256, 291 and n. es — In the 
House of Arcruni, Mardpetakan was in the hands of the senior line (= Arcruni [1]): chas) 
Mihrgapuh or NerSapuh Arcruni is called at once mardpet and ‘great Prince of the AEETUNS, 
while Aprsam Arcruni is simply ‘Prince of the Arcrunis’ in Lazarus 39, 42, 47; cf. ee 
2 (55), 5 (129), 8 (250-251); possibly Greater Albak belonged to the oe ct. oe a3 : 
In this case his line must be the Arcruni II of the list. — Sargis Tayec 1 mien bone? in mebios 
18 (104) among the princes must have been a Mamikonid. Since Tayk* Bemamee Mamikonid 
to the second half of the eighth century, as witness, Sebéos 1 (41) and Pens 6 (22-123), 
and since the Mamikonids are known to have had a secundo-geniture, it appears ey, 
that Sargis of Tayk° was Mamikonean II, designated territorially in contradisuncuen to 
the senior line, called because of the multiplicity of its princedoms by the dynastic surname 
only. The case of Manag of Phasiane, of the House of Orduni (supra at n. 255) seems to be 


a similar one. 
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permanently united under the rule of one princely government, as in the 
case of the Bagratids and the Mamikonids. 

Adontz believed that he had discovered more princely houses, but quite mis- 
takenly. Partly because the Throne-List and the Military Register have in 
common some names which are not known as princely from any serious source, 
but which are nevertheless in part recognizable toponyms, though in part 
also quite unrecognizable, Adontz felt justified in regarding them as repre- 
senting hitherto unknown houses.?8¢ His premise for so doing, I cannot think 
to have been valid, since the compilers of the two documents may well have 
had access to each other or to each other’s source or sources. Adontz accepted 
as authentic 4 demonstrably false names found in these two documents;?8? 


286 Cf. supra n. 283; Adontz, Armenija 261, 262, 264, 321. And yet, of these 16, 4 (really 3) 
are on Adontz’s own admission (256) unrecognizable: Ak‘acac‘i, C‘ul, Sagratuni, Vaf[a]- 
graspu[ni] (the last two stand for one and the same name: Adontz 264). To these I would 
add 2 more: Varazartikean and Varjawuni. Then, 6 more are authentic toponyms: Ar- 
taSesean, Buzunik*’, Mehnunik*, Tamber, Taygrean, and Vizanuni (= VrZnunik‘). Much 
is made by Adontz, 248, 262,264, 321, of the fact that BuZunik® and Mehnunik‘ were episcopal 
sees; yet though the principalites had, for the most part, each its own episcopal see, the 
reverse was not necessarily true. Nor was the title of a see always identical with that of the 
corresponding princely State. Thus, e.g., the Bishop of Artaz was the chief prelate of the 
Amatunis (Adontz 321 n. 2). On the other hand, a dynasty reigning in several principalities 


might be connected with several episcopal sees, as the Mamikonids with their three Bishops, — 


of Tarawn, of Bagravandene, and of Tayk‘ (Adontz 330-331). The text of Ps. Zenobius 
48, which Adontz cited for the existence of the House of Mehnuni, is not, I fear, acceptable. 
In the first place, itis alate (Introd. atn.15) and doubtful source and, secondly, the passage 
in question refers only to the ‘band of fearless inhabitants of Mehnunik*’ (gund mi xuéa- 
peal Mehnuneac‘n), which has nothing princely about it. Gazrikan, on Adontz’s admission 
(321) belonged only to the Arab period; and this applied to several to the above toponyms 
as well. For A&Sxadarean and Kaspec‘i, see n. 287; for Phasiane and Tayk‘, n. 301. 

287 Of these 4 names, 2, ASxadarean and Kaspec‘i, are found in both documents, and 2 
Abrahamean and Zandalan, only in the Military Register. All are spurious. Curiously 
enough, Adontz, Armenija 265, cf. 264, appears to think that ASxadarean was a house 
known to Ps. Moses. Actually, the latter mentions (2.83) only ASxadar, father of the wife 
of Tiridates the Great, who was, on the occasion of her marraige, raised by her husband- 
to-be to the rank of the Arsacids (i.e., recognized as ebenbirtig), but there is absolutely 
no reference to any family of A¥xadarean (unless this be an epithet of the Dimak‘seans: 
supra n. 231). Nor is there any reference in any ancient historical writings to a House of 
Caspiane (Kaspec‘i; or of the Caspians = Kaspéic’), which Adontz, 262, 263, 264, treats 
as real. The Military Register credits it with the contingent of 3,000 horse; and a dynasty 
of such magnitude could not have remained unknown to the ancient historians. The name 
simply disguises Atropatene, and, as Adontz himself half Suggests elsewhere (289 n. 1), 
it was included in the Register because its compiler had seen in Faustus, 3.20, the Iranian 
viceroy of Atropatene reported as having mustered an army, precisely, of 3,000. Caspiane 
(P‘aytakaran) had indeed been wrested by Armenia from Atropatene: Strabo 11.14.5; ef. 
Hiubschmann, Orisnamen 267-270. This is an indication, by the way, that, in order to make 
his list as complete as possible, the antiquarian-compiler used, besides what official registers 
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gratuitously, as princely names, 3 authentic toponyms in the Military Regis- 
ter:288 and, as a historical house, the mythological name used in the Register 
to designate the Vitaxate of Adiabene.*®*® He also thought to have discovered 
9 dynastic names, 1 in Sebéos and 8 in Lazarus; which in actual fact is not 
justified by the texts alluded to. Finally, he tended to see, on the basis 
of Sebéos, in several cantons of Upper Armenia independent principalities, 
for which there appears to be no warrant.” 


there may have been, also the works of the historians. His inclusion of peracctean must 
have been due to a misreading of Ps. Moses (or his source); exactly as his inclusion of xOre: 
hamean and Zandalan must have been due to his misreading Sebéos and Lazarus; for this, 
j . 290. . 
nas Armenija 231: Bak‘an (perhaps included in the Register through confusion 
i ean), Gukan, and Patsparunik‘; cf. supra n. 281 : 
nie co Armenija 256, 262, 285, 418: Kadmean, which is the same as fis Kadmeac i 
(‘[Prince] of Kadmos’) of the military Register. For this legendary family, see supra 
eee Armenija 247: (1) Abrahamean: Sebéos 28 (156-157) Speake of the Feartionece 
Christopher II (628-630) as y Abrahamean tané, i.e., of the Ouse or ny. of pe teehee 
Abraham (607 -c. 610): there is nothing dynastic about this, Christopher is called A Boamitns 
in the Gk List 405; cf. 431, 430. Adontz 245: (2) Albewrkac‘i: Lazarus 90 (357) mentions 
this name among some confederates (uxtake‘ac‘n) of Vahan Mamikonean, after an cram 
and a Kamsarakan; but there is no reason to think that he was not an ara (noble): ae 
the company of dynasts need not make one a dynast! — (3) ETS BEEN Paretue ee Se ) 
merely mentions a man as coming from the canton of Argsamunik’ (or er il peed: c 
§amuneac‘); but since this person was a milk-brother of a peat ee there ‘i 
reason to suppose that the text is to be emended to Berson yee .— (4) commer copes 
71 (284-285) says that he was an osfanik, i.e., a courtier of the king or of aprince; Cl. aati : 
— (5) Kark‘ayi: Lazarus 90 (357); his case is the same as that of No. 2. 7 (6) Mardpeta a 
Lazarus 90 (357) speaks of Paéok i Mardpetakan, which means merely ‘Poéok from Mard- 
petakan,’ in the same circumstances as those of Nos. 2 and 5; cf. also No. 3. — (7) sip | 
pean: Lazarus 83 (337) refers to him among a group of martyrs, some of whom Were in . 
members of the princely caste, while others not, like one who wasa Greek and, unquestiona fe 
this one. — (8) Argakan: Lazarus 40 (156), 41 (159), 42 (160); but ne was not eve gs as 
menian, but a Persian. — (9) Zandalan: Lazarus 32 (128) speaks of him as an ontans 2 1 
his case is identical with that of No. 4. The Military Register, like Adontz, misreading 
azarus, includes this name among the princes. 
meee Sebéos 35 (226): Pug wun) Epp fa Yuytpughpi, frgfuuttrp peau 
hk Yutroquypi, bk Quapwiayapu, bk app so4ybqhug quiunt, 2 wif binuy ae : 
whnbugi wyunghh, & Yupiughp, & Suytofhp, i Puvkibughp ( one’ a oe 
him the people of Syspiritis, the Bagratid princes, and the people of Manali, and o 
nali, and those of the canton of Acilisene, and all their trained forces, ane ne peop : : 
Carenitis, and of Tayk‘, and of Phasiane’). The mention of oe pagiud princes [§ 12.! 
side by side with the Syspiritians — Syspiritis was the Bagratid princedom par excel ae 
is, | think, sufficient to show that all these territorial epithets pete not eae 2 
peoples. Some of them indeed constituted princedoms, Ke SYSpiritis; the ee : 
Mamikonids [§ 13./8] and the Carenitis of the Arsakunis [ 12.1] while Daranali belong 
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17. The Military Register, as had been noted, is an antiquarian’s compilation 
of the available data on the subject of the number of cavalry troops furnished 
by the Armenian Princes in fulfilment of their feudal obligations towards their 


lord paramount. The material used appears in part to have been official re-.- 


cords, which must have been kept, especially in connexion with the subsidies 
received by the princes, in return for that service, from the imperial overlords 
of Armenia after the end of the Arsacid Monarchy: the Great King and, later, 
the Caliph.?°? The compiler appears also to have searched through the ancient 
historians for additional data.2* The names that figure in the Register are 
divided into four groups, or ‘gates’ (drunk*), corresponding to the four cardinal 
points, and are accompanied by figures indicating the number of horse con- 
tributed by each. This fourfold division of the armed forces reflects the one 
introduced in the Iranian empire by the Great King Chosroes I (531-579). 
This monarch’s regnal years are, accordingly, the ferminus a quo of the situ- 
ation reflected in the Register. On the other hand, the institution of the 
Armenian vassal cavalry was discontinued by the Caliphate c. 750, which 


date is, therefore, the ferminus ad quem,** although, as will be seen presently, — 


this term may rather be the downfall of the Sassanid empire. In his endeavour 


to make the list as complete as possible the author included in it 14 princely | 


houses which had left the Armenian Monarchy or had become extinct before 


the establishment of the Sassanid emperor’s immediate suzerainty over the | 


princes in 428.25 The author, moreover, included 18 names which do not 
represent any dynasties at all, but rather designate various territorial units 
that may wholly or in part have belonged to princes of different names. 
The document contains also 12 names that are corrupt beyond recognition, 
but which seem to stand likewise for territorial units.28’ Finally there are 
4 nomina gentilia that are not princely.?% 


to the Church: Adontz, Armenija 124. But Adontz, 121, tends to regard all the above 
lands of Upper Armenia as separate princedoms (supra n. 209) and, moreover, places (247) 
Tayk* and Phasiane on his list of the princes. In this he was prompted by the cxisjence 
of Sargis of Tayk* and Manag of Phasiane (supran. 285) and by the fact that both toponyms 
are inserted in the Military Register and the Throne-List; supra n. 383. See also supra 
n. 270 for the supposed Armenian princely origin of the Byzantine Dalasseni. 

292 Adontz, Armenija 250-289. 

293 Supra n. 287. 

294 Adontz, Armenija 282-283. For the division of Chosroes I, see Christensen, Jran Sass. 
370. For the suppression of the Armenian princely feudal aid to the Caliph, see Leontius 
23 (128); cf. 25 (120) for the renown of the Armenian cavalry. 

295 Supra n. 284. 

296 Supra n. 281. 

297 Supra n. 282. 

298 Supra n. 283. 
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Some figures of the Register must be spurious, like those that follow at 
least 3 of the non-princely surnames.” But that all the data of this Register 
be spurious — a figment of the compiler’s imagination — is difficult to assert 
in view of the support given to them, as will be seen presently, by trust- 
worthy sources. The figures that follow the known and the presumable to- 
ponyms are for the most part far below those credited to the vast majority 
of the princes. Accordingly, it could be supposed that the recruitment was 
carried out by the canton, or land, irrespective of whether that land constituted 
an entire principality or was, together with other lands, merely a part of 
one. It could also be supposed that some of these lands did not form parts 
of principalities, but belonged to the azat nobility, possibly those of that 
class who were immediate vassals of the King of Armenia 1n his quality of 


Prince of Ayrarat. The territorial epithets, which in the Register represent 


some of the geographical units, indicate that lords, not lands, are meant. 
If true, this may be an interesting contribution to our meagre knowledge of 


the conditions of the azat class.°” | | 
The above Iranian fourfold division of the armed forces never existed in 


| Armenia. What is found in the Military Register must be regarded as the 
~ compiler’s attempt to approximate the memory of the four Vitaxae to the 


contemporary Iranian pattern. This is what suggests that the terminus ad 
quem of the pattern of the Register may be the end of the Sassanid empire. 


299 Kaspec‘i, ASxadarean (supra n. 287), and Abrahamean (supra n. 290). The first one 
is absolutely spurious. The second and third may, after all, represent azaf names; though 
this seems highly unlikely. . 

300 While, as willbe seen in Table V, of the authentic princely houses, 22 hae any oF 
more horse; 7 had 600 or 500; 19, 300; and only 3, 100 each; or, assuming the probabilities dis- 


cussed infra in nn. 305 and 306, 23 had 1,000 or more; 10, 600 or 500; and 12, 100; the 


7 toponyms are apportioned as follows: 1, 300 (Arta8esean); 4, 200 (Amaskoni, Awacac’i, 


Buzuni, Varjawuni); 10, 100 (Aycenakan, Boguni, C‘olkepan, Pidmastuneay. Mazazac 1, 
Mehnuni, Sagratuni, Tamberac‘i, Varazartikean, Varznuni); tes 50 nek ate i, AséSnean, 
Bak‘an, Gazrikan, Grz¢éuni, Gukan, Kinan, Kréuni, Patsparun, Sodac‘i, Tagrean, Ver 
nuni). I count the two Dimak‘sean lines, each 300 strong, as one: | 

301 The House of Trpatuni offers a case in point. This name is the same as Truni, . 
found in Ps. Moses (Adontz, Armenija 321 n. 3), but in the Register both forms appear: 


~‘Truni is followed by the numeral 300 and Trpatuni by 100. This may, of course, be a case 


of duplication, or of sheer imagination, on the part of the author. Yet the difference in 


: the figure may also suggest that while ‘Trpatuni’ stood for the nucleal land of the prin- 
, cipality, ‘Truni’ represented that principality in its entirety, as composed of that land anc 


| itori *, the nu 
_of other territories. In the same way, Tayk, t 
' 600, while the entire Mamikonid contribution is 1,000, and Phasiane 1s followed by 600 


cleal Mamikonid land is credited witl 


while Orduni, the nucleal unit in that valley, is ascribed 100. In these cases, the smalle) 


figure may be considered as a part of the larger. 
302 For the azatk’, see I at nn. 214-221; supra n. 270. 
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The pattern reflected in this document may well belong to the period between - 


the reign of Chosroes I and that of Yazdgard III, yet the actual date of its 
compilation must be more recent. The inclusion in it of at least one name 
designating a house which came into existence only in the late Arab period 
would indicate that the Register could not have been compiled before that 
time.2°3 On the other hand, whatever may be the date of its compilation, 
it need not signify that the data it contains are not older. This adoption of 
an Iranian pattern to Armenia is wholly artificial, and so is the very distri- 
bution of the names in the four ‘gates’: 21 in the West Gate and in the East 


Gate, 22 in the North Gate and in the South Gate. Then, the West Gate is. 


made to contain princedoms from two Vitaxates: Ingilene, from the Syrian 
March and once connected with that Vitaxate, and Arzanene, or the Arabian 
March, — these two States head the West Gate — and also some princedoms 
of central Armenia (e.g., Apahuni, Gnuni). The East Gate is headed by Siunia, 
which came indeed to play a margravial role on the eastern frontier of Ar- 
menia after the destruction of the Arsacid Monarchy, but the rest of the 
names in this subdivion are toponyms, obvious or corrupt. The North Gate 
is indeed presided by Gogarene, the Iberian March: but the South Gate has 
at its head ‘Kadmeats‘i,’ or ‘the [Prince] of Kadmos.’ Kadmos was the 
name of one of the early mythical Haykids, the divine dynasty of eponymous 
heroes, but not of any historical family, in the formative centuries at any 
rate.34 The placing of this name at the head of the South Gate is either a 
pure archaeologism or — and this appears to be far more likely — a symbolic 
way of describing the only Vitaxa otherwise left unmentioned in the Register: 
him of Adiabene who controlled the Median frontier. 

18. Apart from these defects, the statistical evidence of the Register will 
on examination appear to be in harmony with the data of the ancient his- 
torians. In examining the Register figures one is struck, however, by the 
fact that, while Ingilene and Arzanene, heading the West Gate, are assigned, 
respectively, 3,400 and 4,000 horse and Gogarene, heading the North Gate, 
is assigned 4,500, Siunia is credited with 19,400 and Kadmos-Adiabene with 
13,200. The last two figures appear to be due to a copyist’s error: the Ar- 
menian symbol for 10,000 — #° — must unquestionably have been placed 
before the respective numerals pt (9,400) and iff’ (3,200) by mistake. Other- 


303 The name is Gazrikan; cf. supra nn. 270, 283, 286. This must be soa fortiori, if Adontz 


be right in asserting that, along with Gazrikan, Bak‘an, Patsparuni, Vizanuni, Taygrean, | 


etc. also became princedoms in late-Arab period: Armenia 321. — It could be supposed, 
on the other hand, that these toponyms were included in the Register as toponyms and 
that the fact of their becoming princedoms at a later date had nothing to do with the date 
of its compilation. 

804 Supra n. 270. 
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wise the glaring discrepancy in the potential of the theoretically equipollent 
margraves must remain without explanation. The Military Register repre- 
sents ex professo the military situation of the post-Arsacid period, even though 
its compiler sought to include in it also the statistics relevant to the houses be- 
longing only to the Arsacid period. To appraise the worth of its evidence for 
the post-Arsacid period we must, first of all, eliminate these houses. When we, 
also, take into consideration the emendation proposed above and discount 
the extra 10,000 from the cavalry of Siunia and of Adiabene; when, moreover, 
we exclude the number of troops ascribed to the toponyms (2,700), presuming 
the figures following these toponyms to be included in those following the 
princely States of which these regions must have been parts; and when, finally, 
we exclude the 4 unauthentic princely names, — we shall obtain 29,100. Ad- 
ding the lowest possible number of horse (100) for each of the 6 less important 
post-Arsacid houses and at least 500 for the important House of Amatuni, 
all of which are left out of the Register, we obtain something like 30,800. 
This happens to be remarkably close to the number of cavalry in post-Arsacid 
‘Armenia — 30,000 — that has been established on the basis of unimpeachable 
historical evidence.” 

- Jf, on the other hand, we substitute the houses of the Arsacid period for 
those of the post-Arsacid period, we shall obtain 51,300, or, if we attribute 
‘ quite hypothetically a certain number of troops to the 8 houses, some quite 
important, left out by the Register, 54,200.2° But, in order to calculate the 
number of troops in Arsacid Armenia, the contingents of the king, in his 
quality of Prince of Ayrarat, must also be taken into consideration. On this 
point the Military Register is silent. We happen, however, to have what 
appears to be an evidence for the number of the royal cavalry contingent 
— of the Artaxiad period, it is true, not Arsacid. Strabo, in speaking of how 
rich in horses Armenia was, mentions, inter alia, that Artavasdes II showed 
to Marc Antony 6,000 horse, fully armed and drawn up in battle array, apart 


305 The houses unmentioned by the Register are: Amatuni, DaStakaran, K‘olean, Mard- 
‘petakan, Sruanjit, Ta’r, Ure. On the other hand, the Register credits the House of En- 
cayacii [§ 14.15] with 4,000 horse, a patent impossibility for this decidedly secondary dy- 
nasty. Since, however, this house appears to have been a surviving branch of the Mardpets, 
left out of the Register, it seems very likely that the compiler ascribed to it the cavalry 
contingents of Mardpetakan, which in the post-Arsacid period became a princedom of the 
-Arcrunis. Encayac‘i, therefore, may, like five of the above houses, be credited with only 
4100 horse. — For the number of the post-Arsacid cavalry, see Adontz, Armenija 287-288. 
_ 806 Of the houses omitted in the Register, Bagean, Balabitene, Jorap‘or, and Kolbap‘or 
may be attributed 100 each; Amatuni, Asthianene, and Mahkert, being more important 
may be ascribed 500 each; while Lesser Sophene, hardly less important than Greater Sophene, 
‘may be credited with as much as the latter: 1,000. 
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from the rest of the cavalry.2°? That this cavalry unit, set apart from the 
rest of the cavalry of the realm, was the King’s own contingent, seems difficult 
to doubt. When we add this number to the one obtained above, we shall 
have 60,200. Now, this figure, too, is strikingly close to the lowest of the 
two figures which it has been possible to establish for the cavalry of Arsacid 
Armenia: between 70,000 and 120,000.2% The figures indicated in the Register 
do not, obviously, represent the entire military potential of the princes. 
The uniformity of the several degrees of their contributions — 1,000, 600, 
500, 300, 100 — makes this amply clear, in the first place. Then, we know 
from Sebéos that in post-Arsacid Armenia, the Mamikonids, for instance, 
mustered on occasion 3,000. From Faustus, too, we learn that in Arsacid 
Armenia, the more important princes, precisely all, or many, of those shown 
in the Register as contributing 1,000 each — could muster up to 10,000.3%° 
In cases of extremity, therefore, the national forces, composed as they were 
of the princely contingents, could easily be increased; and this, undoubtedly, 
must account for the amplitude between the figures for the Armenian cavalry 
of the Arsacid period. 

Finally, if we take the figures of the Military Register ascribed to the post- 
Arsacid houses which still existed c. 800, we shall obtain 24,900, or, adding 
500 to represent the House of Amatuni left unmentioned in this document, 
25,400. And indeed, it is known that the Armenian army had dwindled 
considerably in the Arab period, 15,000 horse being, it seems, the regular 
Armenian feudal aid to the Caliphate before it was abolished.» The contri- 
butions of individual principalities must also have dwindled in the Arab period, 
and fallen below the figures known to the Register. This may well be the 
reason why the Register figures add up to a number which is higher than the 
one recorded by the contemporary historian. 

The above figures may appear high, but in their geographical and historical 
context they are quite normal. Armenia was from ancient times celebrated 
for its abundance of horses, and the witness of ancient and mediaeval authors 
— that regarding the King of Armenia’s own cavalry regiment has just been 
adduced — about the numbers of horse mustered at different times in Caucasia 
tallies well with these figures.2 Nor must it be imagined that all the men 


307 Strabo 11.14.9: "Agtaovdadys b& “Avtwvip ywoic thc GAdns inmetac adthy THY 
xatapoaxtor éEaxtoxtdiay inmov éxtagac énéderéev, Hvina sic thy Mndiav évéBale ody 
abt. 308 Adontz, Armenija 286-287. 

809 Sebéos 30 (173). On another occasion, the Mamikonid and Bagratid princes are re- 
ported to have contributed to the Emperor 1,000 horse each; ef. Adontz, Armenija 289, n. 1. 

310 Faustus 3.8; cf. Adontz, Armenija 289 

311 Leontius 25 (120); ef. Adontz, Armenija 287-288. 

S12 Tiere are a few data culled at random. The Achaemenian Satrap of Armenia (a fraction 
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fighting on horseback were members of the azat nobility. The figures are 
indeed too high for that. Serving in the cavalry regiments of the princes 
and of the king was indeed the privileged duty of that class,313 which need 
not, however, have excluded their — naturally more numerous — armed 
attendants, and even members of the occasional levies-in-mass, from benefiting 
by their country’s wealth of horses. It must have been its cataphractic char- 
acter that distinguished the noble cavalry from the other cavalry units. 

49. A comparison has been made earlier between the Armenian Princes 
and the Princes of the Holy Roman Empire after the Peace of Westphalia. 
It may be of interest, in this connexion, to juxtapose here the list of the cavalry 
contingents of the former with that of the contingents — mostly infantry — 
of the Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine, after the downfall of the 
Empire.*44 This difference between horse and foot is in itself an important 
factor for appreciating the relative political weight of the two groups. On 
the other hand, however, the abundance of horses in Armenia must also be 
taken into consideration. 


TABLE V 
The Respective Military Potential of 


The Princes of Great Armenia and The Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine 


Siunia (1)9,400 Bavaria (K) 30,000 
[Arsacids 6,000] Westphalia (K) 25,000 


of Great Armenia) used to send to the Great King 20,000 foals annually: Strabo 11.14.9. — 
Mithrobuzanes of Sophene met Lucullus with 2,000 horse: Appian Mithr. 12.84. — An army 
of Tigranes the Great was 50,000 horse and 250,000 foot: ibid. 13.85. — Mithridates Eu- 
pator’s Armenian auxiliary corps was about 35,000 horse and 70,000 foot: ibid. 13.87. — 
Oroezes of Albania and Artoces of Iberia placed 70,000 men in ambush for Pompey: ibid. 
15.103. — Amazaspes II of Iberia mustered on one occasion 10,000 horse and 30,000 foot: 
Leont. Mrov. 55. — Vaxtang I of Iberia mustered 100,000 horse and 60,000 foot; JuanSer 
150. — Varaz-Bakur of Gardman dispatched to Vaxtang of Iberia an auxiliary force of 
12,000 horse: ibid. — The Emperor Phocas claimed from the Armenians under his control 
30,000 horse: Sebéos 20 (112); cf. also supra at nn. 308, 309, 310, 311. — It may be interesting 
to compare this with the total number of the forces of the Roman Empire prior to the death 
of Theodosius the Great: perhaps as high as 650,000; and also with the 7,000 horse forming 
the private retinue of a general like Belisarius: Bury, Lat. Rom. Emp. I 40-41, 43. 

318 J at n. 215. | 

314 y § 14. — The second list of Table V (slightly te-arranged) is taken from Prince Jean 
d’Arenberg, Les Princes du St-Empire a l’époque napoléonienne (Louvain 1951) Table XIII 
161-162. Like the Armenian Register, it does not show the full potential of the princes; 
cf. ibid. 162 n. 42. The Germanic contingents were rather predominantly infantry; thus 
Westphalia’s contribution was 20,000 foot, 3,500 horse, 1,500 artillery (ibid. 151); Saxony’s 
occasional contribution in 1806 was 4,200 foot, 1,500 horse (ibid. 148). — The abbreviations 
in Table V are: D = duke, GD = grand duke, K = king, P = prince, V = vitaxa. 
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Gogarene (V) 
Arzanene (V) 
Mardpetakan#15 
Ingilene 
Adiabene (V) 
Bznuni 
Apahuni 
Artsruni 
Bagratuni 
Corduene 
Gardman 
Khokhoruni 
Mamikonian 
Manavazian 
Moxoene 
Otene 
Rshtuni 
Sophene 
Vahevuni 
Vanand 
Zabdicene 
Kamsarakan 
Orduni-Phasiane 
Andzevats‘i 
Aravelian 
Ashots* 
Colthene 
Gnuni 
Abelian 

Ake 
Aravenian 


Dimak‘sian of Bukha 
Dimak‘sian (of Siracene) 


Dziunakan 
Eruanduni 
Gabelian 
Gnt‘uni 
Havenuni 
Mandakuni 
Murats‘an 
Paluni 
Saharuni 
Slkuni 
Spanduni 
Trpatuni 
Varazhnuni 
Zarevand 
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4,500 
4,000 
4,000 
3,400 

(1)3,200 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

- 1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

600 
600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
300 
300 
300 


600 


300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


Saxony (K) 

Wiirttemberg (K) 

Baden (GD) 

Berg (GD) 

Hesse (GD) 

Wirzburg (GD) 
Mecklemburg-Schwerin (D) 
Saxe-Gotha (D) 


Frankfurt (GD) 
Nassau-Usingen (D) | 
Nassau-Weilburg (P) f 
Saxe-Weimar (D) 
Oldenburg (D) 

Lippe (P) 


Mecklemburg-Strelitz (D) 
Saxe-Coburg (D) 
Waldeck (P) 

Arenberg (D) 


Anhalt-Dessau (D) 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt (P) 


Schwarzburg-Sondershausen (P) 


Saxe-Meiningen (D) 
Isenburg (P) 
Anhalt-Bernburg (D) 
Anhalt-Koethen (D) 
Saxe-Hildburghausen (D) 


20,000 
12,000 
8,000 
5,000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,900 
1,100 


968 
1,680 


800 


800 
500 


400 
400 
400 
379 


350 
325 
325 
300 
291 
240 
210 
200 
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Habuzhian 100 Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen (P) 193 
K‘ajberuni 100 2 Salm (P) Ls 323 
Rop‘sian 100 Schaumburg-Lippe (P) 150 
; 4 Reuss (P) 400 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen (P) 97 
Liechtenstein (P) 40 
Leyen (P) 29 


For a still better appreciation of the political weight of the Armenian Princes, 


a few territorial data may be appended here to complement the above military 


statistics. As has already been shown in Study One (§ 16), the uncertainty 
about the exact boundaries of many princedoms makes it difficult to estimate 
with precision the area which they covered. A careful study of Armenian his- 
torical geography could no doubt determine a number of boundaries and 
thus yield much valuable information about most of the princely States. 
As it is, some geographical data already available make it possible to estimate 
the approximate area of some of them. To begin with, Great Armenia itself 
covered a territory of some 238,400 sq. km., which was larger than that (228, 
275 sq. km.) of Great Britain. As for the principalities, it may be interesting 
in this connexion to continue the comparison between the Armenian and the 
Germanic Princes, and to juxtapose some of the available data regarding the 
former with those of the latter (as before World War I) and of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg (of to-day). Accordingly, Siunia (c. 15,000 sq. km.) 
was of the same size as the Grand Duchy of Baden (15,081) and exceeded the 
Kingdom of Saxony (14,993) and the Grand Duchy of Mecklemburg, chwerm 
(13,127); Greater Sophene (c. 9,800) exceeded the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
(7, 681); Ingilene and Anzitene (c. 6,500) exceeded the Grand Duchy of Olden- 
burg (6,427); Syspiritis (c. 6,000) and Bagravandene (c. 5,000) exceeded the 
Duchy of Brunswick (3,672), the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar (3,617), the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklemburg-Strelitz (2,930), the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
embourg (2,586), the Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen (2,468), and the Principality 
of Anhalt (2,299); Lesser Sophene (c. 2,200) and Asthianene (c. 2,000) ex- 
ceeded the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1,977); and Balabitene (c. 1,500) 
exceeded the Duchy of Saxe-Altenburg (1,324), the Principality of Lippe 
(1,215), and the Principality of Waldeck (1,121). As for the population of 
these Armenian princely States, any attempt to assess it must, in the nature 
of the case, remain sheer guesswork. | . 

20. So much, then, for the military and territorial potential of the princes 
and the Military Register. It remains now to return to the Throne List and 
to examine another aspect of the problem, that of precedence. Questions 
of precedence were regarded as a matter of great importance by the princely 
nobility of Armenia; and the relative position of the princely thrones (gahk’) 
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Gogarene (V) 
Arzanene (V) 
Mardpetakan?®!5 
Ingilene 
Adiabene (V) 
Bznuni 
Apahuni 
Artsruni 
Bagratuni 
Corduene 
Gardman 
Khokhoruni 
Mamikonian 
Manavazian 
Moxoene 
Otene 
Rshtuni 
Sophene 
Vahevuni 
Vanand 
Zabdicene 
Kamsarakan 
Orduni-Phasiane 
Andzevats‘i 
Aravelian 
Ashots‘ 
Colthene 
Gnuni 
Abelian 

Ake 
Aravenian 


Dimak‘sian of Bukha 
Dimak‘sian (of Siracene) 


Dziunakan 
Eruanduni 
Gabelian 
Gnt‘uni 
Havenuni 
Mandakuni 
Murats‘an 
Paluni 
Saharuni 
Slkuni 
Spanduni 
Trpatuni 
Varazhnuni 
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4,500 
4,000 
4,000 
3,400 

(1)3,200 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

600 
600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
300 
300 
300 


600 


300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


Saxony (K) 

Wirttemberg (K) 

Baden (GD) 

Berg (GD) 

Hesse (GD) 

Wurzburg (GD) 
Mecklemburg-Schwerin (D) 
Saxe-Gotha (D) 


Frankfurt (GD) 
Nassau-Usingen (D) | 
Nassau-Weilburg (P) f 
Saxe-Weimar (D) 
Oldenburg (D) 

Lippe (P) 


Mecklemburg-Strelitz (D) 
Saxe-Coburg (D) 
Waldeck (P) 

Arenberg (D) 


Anhalt-Dessau (D) 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt (P) 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen (P) 
Saxe-Meiningen (D) 

Isenburg (P) 

Anhalt-Bernburg (D) 
Anhalt-Koethen (D) 
Saxe-Hildburghausen (D) 


20,000 
12,000 
8,000 
5,000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,900 
1,100 


968 
1,680 


800 
800 
500 


400 
400 
400 
379 


350 
325 
325 
300 
291 
240 
210 
200 
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Habuzhian 100 Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen (P) ~ 193 
K‘ajberuni 100 2 Salm (P) 323 
Rop‘sian 100 Schaumburg-Lippe (P) | 150 
4 Reuss (P) 400 

Hohenzollern-Hechingen (P) 97 

Liechtenstein (P) 40 

Leyen (P) 29 


For a still better appreciation of the political weight of the Armenian Princes, 
a few territorial data may be appended here to complement the above military 
statistics. As has already been shown in Study One (§ 16), the uncertainty 
about the exact boundaries of many princedoms makes it difficult to estimate 
with precision the area which they covered. A careful study of Armenian his- 
torical geography could no doubt determine a number of boundaries and 
thus yield much valuable information about most of the princely States. 
As it is, some geographical data already available make it possible to estimate 
the approximate area of some of them. To begin with, Great Armenia itself 
covered a territory of some 238,400 sq. km., which was larger than that (228, 
275 sq. km.) of Great Britain. As for the principalities, it may be interesting 
in this connexion to continue the comparison between the Armenian and the 
Germanic Princes, and to juxtapose some of the available data regarding the 
former with those of the latter (as before World War I) and of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg (of to-day). Accordingly, Siunia (c. 15,000 sq. km.) 
was of the same size as the Grand Duchy of Baden (15,081) and exceeded the 
Kingdom of Saxony (14,993) and the Grand Duchy of Mecklemburg-Schwerin 
(13,127); Greater Sophene (c. 9,800) exceeded the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
(7, 681); Ingilene and Anzitene (c. 6,500) exceeded the Grand Duchy of Olden- 
burg (6,427); Syspiritis (c. 6,000) and Bagravandene (c. 5,000) exceeded the 
Duchy of Brunswick (3,672), the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar (3,617), the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklemburg-Strelitz (2,930), the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
embourg (2,586), the Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen (2,468), and the Principality 
of Anhalt (2,299); Lesser Sophene (c. 2,200) and Asthianene (c. 2,000) ex- 
ceeded the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1,977); and Balabitene (c. 1,500) 
exceeded the Duchy of Saxe-Altenburg (1,324), the Principality of Lippe 


(1,215), and the Principality of Waldeck (1,121). As for the population of 
these Armenian princely States, any attempt to assess it must, in the nature 


of the case, remain sheer guesswork. 

20. So much, then, for the military and territorial potential of the princes 
and the Military Register. It remains now to return to the Throne List and 
to examine another aspect of the problem, that of precedence. Questions 
of precedence were regarded as a matter of great importance by the princely 
nobility of Armenia; and the relative position of the princely thrones (gahk‘) 
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or ‘cushions’ (barjk*) at the Court of their suzerain, whether the King of 
Great Armenia or the Great King of Iran, was carefully regulated and scru- 
pulously adverted to.3!6 But, as has already been noted, no official document 
concerned with this matter has reached us. The Throne-List, indeed, is not 
content with merely indexing the princes (and adding, in the process, some 
spurious names), but it also professes to set forth the precedence that obtained 
among them. This is the only document, in fact, explicitly concerned with 
precedence. It is not, however, — and this, too, has been noted — an official 
register, but a later bookish compilation, the work of an antiquarian. This 
alone should incline one to date if from the Arab period.3!” It tends, moreover, 
to group together houses of different periods which could not possibly have 
coexisted at a given moment and so provided subject matter for it.3! Finally 
not being an original document, it is compiled on the basis of the data found 
in the ancient historians. It is to them, accordingly, rather than to the Throne- 
List, that we must turn in order to obtain first-hand evidence on the princely 
precedence in Great Armenia. 

The Throne-List, however, has left one imprint on historiography: — the 
idea that it reflects a system of precedence such as it actually existed in Great 
Armenia of both the Arsacid and the post-Arsacid periods and, more generally, 
that there did obtain in Great Armenia such an absolute and fixed, perennial 
system. Thus historians are wont to specify which place at Court belonged to 
what historical house.*#® And thus Adontz, in culling the data of the ancient 


historians, gives the impression of believing that he has discovered such a- 


system. Now, when we turn to our sources, the obiter dicta of these historians, 
we indeed find, in their name-studded pages, princely houses mentioned, 


316 Adontz, Armenija 272-277; cf. supra § 16 at n. 271. — It was customary, upon the 
arrival of the Armenian princely auxiliaries at the Court of their imperial suzerain of Iran, 
for the latter to send a high official to meet them on their way and to pose three of four 
times the ceremonial formulae of inquiry about the well-being of Armenia, and to inspect 
their troops; then to receive them himself in the presence of his Court and government and 
to address to them words of praise concerning individual princes and their ancestors: Eli- 
seus 2 (56). On the other hand, the Great King would occasionally accord a lower rank at 
his table to a prince in disgrace and raise to a higher one a prince enjoying his favour: 
Adontz 273. 

31? This is the antiquarian spirit that marks Ps. Moses writing late in the eighth century: 
cf. I at n. 171; IIT/II § 17 at n. 128. 

318 Thus, for instance, the Bznunis and the Murac‘ans were not contemporary with the 
Abeleans and the Gabeleans. 

319 Accordingly, Grousset, for instance, asserted that the House of Kamsarakan ‘dans 
Vétiquette de l’ancienne cour ... occupait “le quatoriziéme coussin,”’ or that of R&tuni 
‘dans I’ancien protocole royal, occupait "le sixiéme coussin”’: Histoire 290, 292. Actually, 


in the Throne-List, their places were the twelfth and the seventh, respectively: infra Table 
XIII. 
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as occasions arise, in groups. A comparison of these many partial lists sho 
that names in fact appear to follow a system of precedence. It was the 
indications, but by no means of all the available historians, that Adon 
made use of.32° He seems to have failed to realize that, even though the rangi 
of the princely houses in the several lists of one particular period — say, tl 
fifth century with which he was then concerned — does manifest a system 
precedence, these lists must nevertheless remain fragmentary, because large 
incidental; and this precludes our complete knowledge of what that syste 
was. More than this, the system itself must have varied in the course of ce 
turies, as some dynasties rose in importance and others declined, some hous 
disappeared from the society of Great Armenia, while new houses arose as 
result of branching off from others. Also, although the several general strata. 
very important, important, less important houses — tend to remain indeed I 
markably stable, and this throughout several periods, the relative positi 
of some of the houses found within each stratum is subject to variation. TI 
may be due, in the first place, precisely to the changes in the relative importan 
of houses; but it may also stem from the fact that several houses enjoyed t 
same rank and the difference between them was determined accordingly | 
incidental factors, such as the relative importance of the Crown offices th 
might additionally hold, or the relative age of the princes. At the same tin 


it must be borne in mind that these various lists are for the most part in | 


sense official documents, but historical narratives; and the relative positi 
of the princes mentioned may have also depended on their personal importan 
for the particular event narrated, or the personal preference, or even t 
carelessness, of the author. It is clear, then, that, although there is am] 
evidence that a fixed precedence did in fact exist, subject to evolution, amo 
the Princes of Great Armenia, the evidence of the ancient historians and so1 
documents to be adduced now enables us to discover only what amounts 
a relative precedence. | 

21. The earliest group of documents is the Gregorian Cycle: the Armeni 
Agathangelus, the Greek Agathangelus, the Greek Life of St Gregory, a 
the Arabic Life. All the four monuments contain what has been called earl 
(§ 5) the List A of Agathangelus: the list of sixteen princes convoked by Ti 
dates the Great to a council and then sent by him to Caesarea in 314.34 T 
first two monuments contain also List B: the eleven princes who accompan! 
King Tiridates on his trip to Rome. All the four versions of List A and t 
two versions of List B are, despite some variation, reducible respectively 
two original lists. The substantial identity of the four, respectively tv 


320 Cf. Adontz, Armenija 238-292. 
321 Supra at n. 36. 
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versions precludes the possibility of separate interpolations; while the consi- 
derable difference in phraseology of the several versions does not permit 
us to suppose that — per impossibile — the insertions into several versions 
were made by one interested party. Since the Greek Agathangelus appears 


to have been translated in the years 464-468, the original two lists could not 
have been very distant in time from the events of the Conversion.222 The 
presence, in the two lists, of houses which passed out of the Armenian orbit 
at the end of the Arsacid period — in the 380s — and the comparatively 
low place of those of Siunia [§ 12.25], of Khorkhoruni [§ 12.27], and of Artsruni 
[§ 12.8], which played a very great role already in the fifth century, tend to 
support this supposition. The lists below, in Table VI, can not be considered 
at all intended to be exhaustive. They simply give the names of sixteen, 
respectively eleven, of the greatest of the princes called by the King of Armenia 
for the performance of one of their feudal duties, that of giving him advice 
and of waiting upon him.%3 


TABLE VI 


The Princes in the Gregorian Cycle (as A.D. 314) 


List A324 List B325 
1. Ingilene (and Anzitene) 1. The Median Vitaxa (of Adiabene) 
2. Arzanene 2. The Syrian (Assyrian) Vitaxa [= A3] 
3. Mardpet 3. The Arabian Vitaxa [= A2] 
4, Bagratuni 4, The Iberian (Moschic) Vitaxa [= A8] 
5. Mamikonian 5. Ingilene [= A1] 
6. Corduene 6. Bagratuni [= A4] 
7. Sophene 7. Mamikonian [= A5] 
8. Gogarene 8. Moxoene [= A10] 
9. Rshtuni 9. Siunia [= A11] 
10. Moxoene 10. Rshtuni [= AQ] 
11. Siunia 11. Khorkhoruni [= A15] 
12. Zabdicene 
13. Otene 


14. Zarevand and Her 
15. Khorkhoruni 
16. Artsruni 


The apparent divergence between the two lists can possibly be explained. 
It would seem that the Mardpet, the Prince of Arzanene, and the Prince of 


322 Introd. at n. 4; my review of Garitte, Documents, in T 5 (1947) 382-383. 
323 IT at n. 196. 


324 Arm. Agath. 112/795; Gk Agath. 136; Gk Life of St Gregory 98; Arab. Life 86. 
325 Arm. Agath. 126/873; Gk Agath. 165. 
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Gogarene were placed in List A in their quality of princes among prince: 
and in List B according to their office of vitaxa, which indeed carried witt 
it the highest place in the nobiliary hierarchy. The text of List A actually 
makes this distinction when speaking of the Princes of Arzanene and of Go: 
garene and then adding that they were, respectively, the Great and the Othe 
Vitaxa; whereas List B mentions simply the four margraves. As for the House: 
of Moxoene, Rshtuni, and Siunia, it would appear that they enjoyed al 
equal status and the fluctuation of their relative position was incidental 
The attitude of extreme caution which the documents of the Gregorian Cycl 
used to inspire, prior to their rehabilitation by Garitte,°*® prevented Adont: 


from using them in this connexion. . 

Nor did Adontz attempt to make use of the History of Faustus. This wa 
no doubt due to the fact that there are no long lists in that work, but severa 
very short ones, which at first glance seem to preclude any possibility o 
establishing a general precedence. This impression is mistaken, however 
and on collating the evidence found in 3.7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 16, 18, 21; 4.4, 11, 50 
and on resolving a few uncertainties in the light of the evidence of the Grego 


rian Cycle, the following is obtained: 


TABLE VII 


The Princes in Faustus (as in the Fourth Century) 


Mamikonian 
(Adiabene) 
Anzitene 
(Arzanene) 
Mardpet 
Bagratuni 
Corduene 
Greater Sophene 
(Gogarene) 
Rshtuni 
Siunia Kamsarakan Lesser Sophene 
Amatuni 
Asthianene 
Phasiane Vanand 
Andzevats i 
Colthene 
Dzor Kolb 
Khorkhoruni Gardman 
Saharuni Artsruni 
Gnt‘uni Gnuni Dimak‘sian 
Bagian Habuzhian Her 


326 Documents; cf. T 373-383; Ananian, Data et circostanze 317-324. 
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Faustus always mentions the Mamikonids first, because they are the pro- 
tagonists of his History and because of their office of High Constable.. The 
three Vitaxae are mentioned in 4.50 and 5.15 without any indication of their 
relative position. The uncertainty of the relative precedence of the Houses 
of Siunia, Kamsarakan, and Lesser Sophene is due to the same fluctuation 
as is noted in the Gregorian Cycle in the case of Siunia, Moxoene, and Rshtuni; 
we may assume here the same essential coequality, Nor is any precision 
possible in the relative position of the last twelve houses. Faustus also mentions 
the extinction of the Houses of Manavazian and Orduni®’ and of the House 
of Bznuni.3?8 | ss 

22. Faustus is the last historian of the Arsacid period. The beginning of the 
post-Arsacid period is covered by Lazarus and Eliseus. The former is, for 
our purpose, the more important. First, because he covers an entire century 
of history (387-485), while the other deals with but a brief episode in that 
century (450-451); and, secondly, because, whatever may have been the 
date of Eliseus, his lists of the princes are given, quite evidently, ad hoc and 
as contingent to the unfolding of his story, whereas the better organization 
of the lists of Lazarus leads one to suppose them to be the result of a special 
research, such as consultation of the archival material, on the part of the 
author and so makes them, albeit possibly of a later date, more reliable. Thus 
the evidence of Eliseus can only serve to supplement that of the other.5® 
In these sources the fluctuation of the relative position among the princes 
becomes excessive. Lazarus has no less than seven lists, all of them differing 
from one another. The first thing to do, therefore, is to show them side by 
side, with numerals at the head of each indicating the numbers of the chapters 
of Lazarus’s History where they are found. The horizontal lines mark off the 
four levels, within which the fluctuation occurs while these levels themselves 
remain stable. 

Of these lists, only those of Chapters 23 and 42 approximate to official 
registers, the one being that of the princes assembled in council for drafting 
a reply to the Great King Yazdgard II’s religious edict; the other, that of 
the princes departing for the Court of Ctesiphon. They, at any rate, may be 
presumed to be based on official registers. The remaining lists have no official 
or formal character whatsoever; those of Chapters 34 and 39 record the mar- 
tyrs in the struggle for the freedom of Christianity in Armenia; that of Chapter 
25 gives also the names of the princes going to Ctesiphon, but its informal 
character seems indicated by the expression ‘of the House of ...’ prefacing 


827 3.4 [§ 13.16, 18]. 
828 3.8 [§ 13.6]. 
$29 Tér-Minasean, Eliséi Vard. patm. 16-23; cf. Adontz, Armenija 242-243. 
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TABLE VIII 


A. The Princes in Lazarus and Eliseus (as in the Fifth Century) 


4 
39 42 
. re i i i Siunia 
. Siunia Khorkhoruni Bagratuni Khorkhoruni Artsruni pone 
runi Artsruni Khorkhoruni ihe 
rkhoruni Hshtuni 
amikonian Khorkhoruni 
i Mamikonian 
4 i matuni Kamsar 
ahevuni Moxoene Kamsarakan Apahuni is eu aie 
, ene Apahuni Vahevuni Mg a 
a i amsa 
ndzevats‘i Amatuni ace 
pahuni Vahevuni 
anand Andzevats‘i 
amsarakan 
matuni _ 
7 i Amatuni II Gnuni 
i ‘si Paluni Paluni matur | 
ea a Gnt‘uni Gnt‘uni Dimak 
(Vahevuni) Dimak‘sian Ashots* (Andze 
a K‘ajberuni 
ane Gnuni 
dates eats cee Mee te 
: °j i Aravel 
j “si i tsayats'i Aravelian I | 
i k‘sian 11330 Abelian En | 
sa ane Urts Sruandzit Tashir Artsru 
ae Artsruni II Mandé 
| Tashir 
Rop's 


respectively, the prince 


ntioning, 
the names; those of Chapters 36 and ease : etained at Ctes! 


who took the side of Vasak of Siunia and those who were d - ieee 
nifestly parts of the narrative and so likewise in orma - i 
informality may explain why the lists in Chapters 34 sara ene ane 
i and Andzevats‘i, even the re 
case of the Houses of Vahevuni an i gua pee 
ich is otherwise respected even in 
of the four general strata whic ” Snanuey 
ight in taking the register 0 p 
lists. Adontz was, consequently, rig malate 
ked altogether the proble 
ic, though he seems to have overloo ether’ 
es ee text of Lazarus, the Prince of Siunia 1s always ae 
first pesaiise Vasak of Siunia was at that time the Iranian viceroy (marzp 


phon, are ma 


he representative of the second I’ 


imak‘sean is t ane 
880 It is not clear whether the second Dima Sida that tnle wad anc malcak 


or merely a younger member of the same line. Adontz 


of a secundo-geniture: supra n. 285. 


b 
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of -Armenia®? and because also of his role in the narrative. But, more than 
this, the House of Siunia, as well as those of Artsruni and Kharihereni 
had risen in importance by the mid-fifth century. With the defection of 
Armenia’s outlying provinces at the end of the fourth century, Siunia acquired 
the importance of a virtual margraviate of the East, its military potential 


alone, as shown by the Military Register, and its size being sufficient to ac- 
count for this. Already in the fourth century, a Prince of Siunia acquired, 


albeit momentarily, the dignity of Vitaxa of Arzanene; and in the sixth 
Siunia became so great a State as to form, likewise temporarily, within the 
Iranian empire, a separate political unit from Armenia.2°3 The Artsrunis 


on their part, rose in importance, in the fifth century, first, as representatives | 


of the defunct Vitaxae of Adiabene and, then, as successors to the dignit 
and the State of the Mardpets.334 Finally, the Khorkhorunis may, too ee 
acquired a margravial importance after the loss of the Vitaxate of oe 
their neighbour in the south. = 
The list to follow is the result of combining what can be determined on the 
basis of the two ‘official’ lists of Lazarus with (1) the other houses mentioned 


in his ‘unofficial’ lists (marked here by an asterisk) and (2) still other houses — 


found in SSeS) but not in Lazarus (italicized here), which are here fitted 
into the ‘official’ table in accordance with what indications as to their relati- 


ve position can, for want of anything more certain, b : 
° , ve der 
that refer to them.3%5 ived from the texts 


TABLE IX 


B. The Princes in Lazarus and Eliseus (as A.D. 450-451) 
Siunia 
Artsruni 

*Bagratuni 
Khorkhoruni 
Mamikonian 

*Rshtuni 
Vahevuni 
Moxoene 
Andzevats‘i 
Apahuni 
Vanand 
Kamsarakan 
Amatuni 


coequal ? 


532 Cf. Grousset, Histoire 188-207. 
= Supra § 9; 12.25. 334 Supra § 12. 8 
The Kamsarakans are often mentioned by their other surname of Argaruni {§ 12.16] 
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Saharuni 
Gnuni 
Paluni 
Gnt‘uni 
Ashot's 
Dimak‘sian 
*Eruanduni 
*K‘ajberuni 
Abelian Gabelian 
Aravelian Aké 
Dziunakan *Urts *Entsayats'i *Mandakuni 
Slkuni *Sruandzit Tashir 
K‘olian Trpatuni *Rop‘sian 


23. For the first half of the sixth century, we have two important docu 
mentary sources, the lists of the princes who, together with bishops, took par 
in the two councils, both held at Dvin, in 505/506 and in 555, which prove 
to be milestones in the religious history of Armenia, on the road of its progres 
towards Monophysitism.** It is, however, difficult to tell whether the lis 
to follow may be taken as an indication of the precedence that obtained amon 
the princes of the time, because at this ecclesiastical assembly they ma 
have ranged according to the nature of their association with it, or their age 
rather than their princely position. On the other hand, the social monisr 
of the country may well have made their participation in the council cor 


-tingent precisely on that position. The national religion that was born @ 
these two synods was by definition the religion determined by, and a functio 


of, a given single society, whereof the princes, no less than the bishops, wet 


the natural heads. The rise of the Houses of Kamsarakan and of Vanan 


noted in the acts of these two councils may be due to their succession to th 
margravial position in the North, which had formerly belonged to the Hous 
of Gogarene. Still, the low place assigned to the Prince of Siunia, and also t 


the Prince Vahevuni, is not easy to explain. 


TABLE X 


The Princes in the Acts of the Council of Dvin of 505/506 33” 


Mamikonian 
Kamsarakan 
Bagratuni 


336 Toumanoff, ‘Christian Caucasia between Byzantium and Iran: New Light from O) 


Sources,’ T 10 (1954) 139, 141-145. 
337 Bk. Lett. 42; cf. Adontz, Armenija 246 n. 1. — In this list the Bagratids are calle 


by their gentilitial title of Aspet and the Xorxorunis by theirs of Malxaz. 
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Khorkhoruni 
Vanand 
Amatuni 
Paluni 
Dashtakaran 
Apahuni 
Gnuni 
Vahevuni 
Siunia 
Rshtuni 
Aravelian 


In the acts of the Council of Dvin of 555, the Princes appear without cere- 
mony, heads of houses as well as cadets, with cadets occasionally preceding 
the heads. A further complication is due to the fact that not all of the thirty- 
six persons assembled are designated by their surnames. The hitherto in- 
frequent use of patronymics appears abundant here accompanying the prae- 
nomina; In one case, only the praenomen is given. It is not, therefore, possible 
to identify all the princes present at the council. However, here is the list 
of what precedence of families can be established. 


TABLE XI 


The Princes in the Acts of the Council if Dvin of 555 338 


Mamikonian 
Khorkhoruni 
Vanand 
Kamsarakan 
Gnuni 
Gabelian 
Abelian 
Dziunakan 
Havenuni 
Bagratuni 
Vahevuni 
Varazhnuni 
. Apahuni 
The closing decades of the post-Arsacid period are covered by the historical 
work of Bishop Sebéos. Like other ancient historians, he mentions in the 
course of his narrative all the princely houses of Armenia that played any 


role in the events of the time. There are, however, only four brief lists in 


338 ‘ Zs 
Bk. Lett. 74; cf. Adontz, Armenija 246 n. 2. — In this list, as in the preceding one 
malxaz stands for the Xorxorunis. 
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this work. Adontz did not attempt to find out what system of precedence 
-might be elicited from Sebéos, contenting himself instead with an alphabetica 
list of all the houses mentioned by him.®® He was, however, unduly pes 
simistic, for these four lists do in fact establish a kind of precedence. O 
‘these, only one in Chapter 11 can be regarded as ‘official,’ that is, as base 
possibly on official registers or at all events bound to observe the precedenc 
of the time because of its nature: it is the list of the princes departing on. 
‘mission to the Court of Ctesiphon. The other lists are rather incidental t 
the narrative. What complicates the data of Sebéos is that, unlike Lazarus 
whose official lists give heads of families only, the former's lists are mixec 
containing heads as well as cadets. This must doubtless render whateve 
| system of precedence we can obtain less certain, for obviously the cadet of 
greater house need not have preceded the head of a lesser one. On the fo. 
lowing table, the asterisk marks the heads of houses and the names found 1 
“the other, ‘unofficial,’ lists are placed in square brackets. 


TABLE XII 


The Princes in Sebéos (A.D. 591-629) 34° 
Mamikonian 
Bagratuni 
[Khorkhoruni] 
Vahevuni* 
Artsruni 

Mamikonian 
Siunia 
[Apahuni] 
[Apahuni II*] 

Aravelian 
[Colthene*] 
[Dimak‘sian] 
[Trpatuni] 


[Tayk°*(= Mamikonian IT] 


Amatuni 


_ Finally, we may adduce here the precedence as given in the only monume 
devoted ex professo to the question of precedence — the Throne-List. 

has been noted that this monument in itself has no independent worth, bei 
‘based on various primary sources, some of which are known to us, but othe 
not. In this, in the fact that is may reflect some primary sources unknown 
us, is its value: it complements what has been established on the eviden 
of the known primary sources. Its evidence on the secundo- and tertio-ge1 


389 [bid. 247 n. 1. 
840 Seb&os 11 (90); also 6 (76-77), 18 (104), 30 (175). 
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tures is, for instance, quite important (Table IV). With the omission of all 
the fantastic names that are found in it,34! the following is obtained: 


TABLE XIII 


The Princes in the Throne-List®# 


1. Siunia 21. Gnt‘uni 41. Habuzhian 
2. Bagratuni 23. Gardman 43. Dziunakan 
3. Artsruni 25. Saharuni 44, Ake 

4, Mamikonian 26. Gabelian 45. Zarehavanian 
'5. Lesser Sophene 27. Abelian 46. Entsayats‘i 
6. Moxoene 28. Siunia II 47, Mandakuni 
7. Rshtuni 29. Artsruni IT 48. Slkuni 

8. Vah[evluni 30. Artsruni III 90. Eruanduni 
10. Andzevats‘i 31. Mamikonian II 51. Spanduni 

11. Apahuni 32. Rop‘sian 52. Aravenian 
12. Kamsarakan 33. Ashots* 53. Tr[pat]uni 
13. Apahuni II 34. Dimak‘sian = 55. Havenuni 
14. Vanand 35. = Dimak‘sian of Bukha 57. K‘ajberuni 
15. Amatuni 36. Abelian II 61.. Varazhnuni 
16. Colthene 37. Dimak‘sian II 63. Vanand II 
17. Gnuni 38. Paluni 67. Dimak‘sian of Siracene 
18. Andzevats‘i II 39. Aravelian 69. Murats‘an 


24. The above tables demonstrate that, as has been noted earlier (§ 20), 
the princely houses of Great Armenia tended, through several historical 
phases, to be divided into several strata — very important, important, less 
important — and these strata remained, on the whole, rather stable, what- 
ever may be said of the variations within each stratum and the occasional 
passing from one stratum to another. These several layers of precedence, 
moreover, correspond rather faithfully, though with a few exceptions, to the 
several strata of military potential, as shown in the Military Register. An- 
other thing worth noting is that the majority of the houses unknown before 
the post-Arsacid period (§ 14) belong decidedly to the stratum of the less 


important houses from the point of view of both precedence and military 
potential. 


branches of older dynasties.3 


341 Supra n. 277 


342 Supra n. 274. The numeration is that of the List; the spelling of the List has been 
corrected. The List omits the House of Xorxoruni. 


343 Cf. supra n. 268 and § 15. I do not think it a valid argument to say, as one might, 


that the post-Arsacid houses were in reality always there, but that Faustus and the Gregorian . 


Cycle omit all mention of them because of their comparative unimportance, because a number 


This tends to support the supposition that they were mere cadet 
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25. The dynastic aristocracy of Iberia, as it existed in the formative cen- 
turies, may now be examined here. It has been pointed out in Study One 
that the Iberian Crown was more powerful vis-a-vis the dynasts than was 
the Armenian; and that, as a result, the feudal office of duke was not, as in 
Armenia, integrally united with every princedom. There were a few duchies, 
each comprising several lands, which were thus the equivalent of the Armenian 
provinces. But, while the latter were mere geographical expressions, the former 
were units of feudal government: in this the Iberian dukes were, on a reduced 
- scale, the analogues of the Armenian Vitaxae.*4* It appears that originally 
the dukes, though recruited from the princely caste for the most part, may 
not have been all hereditary.*45 At all events, we have traces of but a very 
few ducal dynasties; but, then, the sources for the period in which we are 
interested are so sparse as to contain even less information on the princely 
dynasties of Iberia. What follows sums up our knowledge, by no means ex- 
‘haustive, of the composition of the dynastic aristocracy of Iberia in the period 
which corresponds to the post-Arsacid and, in part, also to the Arsacid 
period in Armenia. 

-. 1, The royal house of the Chosroids was a branch of the Iranian house of 
~ Mihran coming to the throne of Iberia at the turn of the fourth century in 
the person of St Mirian III, the first Christian King of Iberia. This dynasty 
was dispossessed in 580, when the Iberian Monarchy was abolished by the 
Great King on the demand of the Iberian dynasts. Thereafter, the elder 
line of the royal house continued as Princes of Kakhetia, its old demesne, 
but three members of it came, in the years 627-684 to the office of Presiding 
Prince of Iberia. It became extinct in the early ninth century. 

2. The Guaramids, or the younger branch of the Chosroid-Mihranid royal 
house of Iberia. While the elder branch of the Chosroids of Kakhetia [1] 
stemmed from the first marriage (c. 458) of King Vakhtang I Gorgasal of Iberia 
(c. 446-522), with Balendukht, daughter of the Great King Hormizd III, 
this branch was descended from his son Leo, born of the second marriage 


‘of houses of the same political weight are in fact found in them, as Tables VII (Zarewand) 
and VII (Gnt‘uni, Dimak‘sean, Bagean, HabuZean, Her[-Zarewand]) will show. Adontz, 
on the other hand, was inclined to think that Ps. Moses failed to mention certain houses 
because their military potential was below 300 horse; yet he mentions the Rop‘seans whose 
contribution was 100 (this Adontz would explain by their royal origin) and omits, as Adontz 
-himself is bound to admit, several other houses whose contribution was precisely 300 (Saha- 
juni, Paluni, Eruanduni): Armenija 264-265. The obvious reason for Ps. Moses’s omissions 
‘is the early extinction of these houses, whose comparative lack of importance made them 
excape the notice of the eighth-century antiquarian; yet cf. the House of Ure [§ 14.13]. 
344 T § 18, to be completed by supra § 11. 

345 Tat n. 255. 

346 Supra § 11; IV § 7-12, 17-19, 21-24, 26, 31, 32-34; Geneal. Table. 
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with Helena, a relative of the Imperial house (485/486). Leo and his brother 


were given the Archduchy of West Iberia, composed of the Duchies of Cholar- 


zene, Odzrkhe, and the western half of that of Tsunda, of which, however, 
they were soon deprived by the elder line and left as Princes of Cholarzene 
and Javakhet‘i. Five members of this house were Presiding Princes of Iberia 
in the years 588-627, 684-c.748, c.780-786, three with the dignity of Curopa- 
late bestowed by the Imperial Court. In 786 this house became extinct and 
its State passed to the Iberian branch of the Bagratids [§ 12.9].347 

3. The Juansherids were an offshoot of the royal Chosroids, whose princedom 
consisted of lands in Inner Iberia and in Kakhetia, last heard of with the 
historian Juansher c. 790-800.348 

4. The Vitaxae of Gogarene (see § 10-11). 

do. The Bagratids appear to have penetrated western Iberia as early as the 
second century and acquired there the Duchy of Odzrkhe, in the possession 
of which they are last heard of in the reign of King Vakhtang I, in the fifth 
century. This branch is not to be confused with another, which passed to 
Iberia after 772.549 

6. The Nersianids, appearing in the fifth century, in the reign of King 
Vakhtang I, figured in the eighth as Dukes of Inner Iberia and twice occupied 
the office of Presiding Prince of Iberia, in the years c./748 - c.780, the first 
occupant of this office, Adarnase III, was, in addition, a Curopalate.350 

7. The Princes of Kola, in the upper valley of the Cyrus, north of the Ar- 
menian land of Vanand, appear in the Iberian sources, at about the time 
of the Conversion of Iberia (early fourth century). Unlike the first five houses, 
but like the Nersianids, they seem to have been of local origin.354 

In the Arab period and thereafter offshoots of the Armenian ‘dynasties of 
the Amatunis [§ 12.3], the Artsrunis [§ 12.8], the Bagratids [§ 12.9], the Kam- 
sarakans [§ 12.16], and the Mamikonids [§ 12.18] established themselves in 
Iberia, the Bagratids even ascending the throne, and various other local 


dynastic houses begin to appear in the sources; but all this is beyond the 
scope of this Study.3%2 


26. The West Georgian, or Colchian, dynastic aristocracy of the sceptuchs — 
has been mentioned in Study One. The vicissitudes of West Georgian history, 


its passing under the rule of foreign — Mithridatid and Polemonid — dynasties 


347 IV § 8, 11, 14, 16-17, 19, 21, 24, 27, 29, 31-32, 35; Geneal. Table; V § 12. 
348 TV § 30. 

349 TET/II § 10. 

350 IV § 30, 25-29, 31; Geneal. Table. 

351 -V ¢§ 10. 

352 See Appendix C. 
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and, then, as a province, under the direct control of Rome*? do not appear to 
have affected to any extent its social structure. The dynasts must have 
continued under foreign rule exactly as they had subsisted under the Colchian 
Monarchy of old, and the authors of the first and second centuries reveal 
the existence along the Black Sea littoral of a few people-states, under dynasts 


styled Kings some of whom were vassals of the Roman Emperor.**4 Two of 
these States came to play a great role in Georgian history. They will be men- 


tioned first, and in the order of their accession to greatness, in the approximate 


list which now follows. 


1. The Princes, later Kings, of Lazica ruled at first the southwesternmost 
section of the Euxine littoral (modern Chanet‘i), where Arrian mentions 
King Malassas in 131, and then, in the mid-fifth century, conquered the 


whole of Roman Colchis (West Georgia), forming the Kingdom of Lazica, 
as successor of the Colchian Monarchy. This kingdom proved an apple of 


discord between Rome and Iran in the reign of Justinian I. This dynasty is 


last heard of with Tzathus II, installed in 555; and after the Romano-Iranian 
treaty of 561, Lazica tends to disappear from the sources.*° 


353 § 10. | 
354 Strabo 11.2.13 (the Heniochi under four kings); 11.2.19 (the Soanes under a king); 
Arrian, Peripl. (A.D. 131) 15 (Todtwy 6é éyovta: Mayéhovec wat “Hvioxor: Pacededc 
6’ abtaéy "Ayyiahoc ... Aaloi: Bactheds dé Aalawy Maddooas, 6¢ tv Bacthsiay naga cot 


[scil. the Emperor Hadrian] égyer. Aaldy dé “Apiia éyovtat' Bacthedo d& adtdr 


*Tovdtavdcg’ obtog éx tot matedcs tov cov thy Bactdsiav exer. "Apihaic i encod "A Bao- 
nol xai “ABaoxdv Bactleds ‘Pnopdyas uai obtoc maga ood thy Pacrciay eye. alge 
dy dé éyduevor Laviyat, Ware wal 4 LePpaotomodtc Prorat. Zaviyov Baotheds L'na- 
ddyas éx cob tHv BactAciay &yer). There are other references, as in Pliny and Ptolemy, but 
they concern these and other groups as ethnic units without any indication of their political 
and dynastic structure. — See, for all this, Javaxisvili, K‘art‘.er.ist I 3- 3 28-30, 9106; 173- 
175, 230-232; Gugushvili, Table 1-2, 149-152; Division 55-56; Lang, Stud. in PVT TEE, ODE 
355 The sources for the Kingdom of Lazica (Egrisi in Georgian) include Arrian (supra 
n. 354), Procopius, Menander, Agathias, Malalas, Chron. Pasch., Theophanes; see Javaxi8- 


yili, Ka‘rt’.er.ist. I 239-240. 243-244, 246-262, 274-276; Gugushvili, Table 152-153; Divi- 


sion 56-58; Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. I 352-353, 357; II 267-271, 303, 492-494, eee 
Brosset, in Additions 81-107; Herrmann, ‘Lazai,’ RE 12 1042-1043; V. Minorsky, ‘Laz, 
EI 3/37 20-22; A. Vasiliev, Justin the First (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950) 255-268. — 
There are two rulers of Lazica mentioned, respectively, c. 662 and 696/697, who Bppeat 
to have been Presiding Princes of Lazica, and as such no doubt local dynasts or even scions 
of the royal house. One is Lebarnicius, patricius Lazicae (Hypomnest. of mpcodostis ang 
Theodore of Gangra 195), the other, Yégyioc 6 mateliniocg tig Aalixfjc wat [var. o} tot 
Baovovxiov, who revolted against the Empire and submitted to the tape Ce HeOpbenes: 
Chron. 752: Kai éotaciace X.xti. xal tadtyy toic “Agapw tnétagsey ([var. Cewgytoc, Bagvo- 


_xtov] the near-contemporary Latin transl. of Anastasius the Librarian, made in the second 


half of the ninth century, has [1340]: ‘seditioneque Sergius concitata, patricius Lazicae, hanc 
Arabibus subdit’; this rules out the variant of the praenomen). There can be little doubt that 
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2. The Princes of Abkhazia, later Kings of Abasgia, were the successors 
and possibly descendants of King Rhesmagas, mentioned by Arrian in 131, 
and their genealogy went back to the beginning of the fifth century. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries there were simultaneously two kings, or princes, 
of this northwesternmost coastal province of West Georgia, possibly represent- 
ing two lines of the dynasty. In the 790s, Leo II of Abkhazia conquered 
the whole of West Georgia or Lazica from what Imperial control there was 
after the dissolution of the Lazic Monarchy, and founded the new West Geor- 
gian Monarchy of Abasgia. Theodosius III, the last sovereign of this house, 
was deposed in 978 and the throne passed to Bagrat III, son of the Bagratid 
[§ 12.9] King of Iberia and of Gurandukht of Abagia, Theodosius’s sister. 
With this, the House of Abasgia disappeared from history — although a princely 
house of Georgia has claimed descent from it — and the Bagratids united the 
two Georgias. The land of Abkhazia was ruled from the eleventh century 
by the House of Sharvashidze, dispossessed by the Russians in 1864.35 

3. The Princes of Apsilia and Misimiana, on the southeastern border of 
Abkhazia, appear in 131 with King Julianus and are no longer heard of after 
705 /711.357 


‘Lebarnicius’ is another rendering of the same name as ‘Barnucius,’ which would make 
the two Patricians of Lazica father and son. I cannot share Ingoroqva’s assurance in making 
of them members of the House of Abkhazia [2], by equating ‘Lebarnicius-Barnucius’ with 
Baruk in the genealogy of that house and thus ascribing to Baruk’s son Demetrius a brother 
George (not Sergius!): Giorgi Meré‘ule 193, 194, 196. ) 

356 The sources include Arrian (supra n. 354); Procopius; Anastasius Apocr. 175 (‘amici 
Christi principes Abasgiae’), 17€ (the third Prince of Apsilia and Misimiana [3] died in Jan- 
uary 665 ‘apud Christi amicum Abasgiae principem’); Theophanes, Chron. 792 (6 dé *ABao- 
yaév xdgtoc); Mart. Abo; JuanSer; Divan; Chron. Iber.; see Javaxi8vili, K‘art.‘er.ist. 254-255; 
Gugushvili, Table 120-122, 139-140; Division 54, 58; Ingoroqva, Giorgi Meré‘ule 189-249 
(cf. supra n. 255); Stein, Hist. du Bas-Empire II 304, 507; Peeters, ‘Les Khazars dans la 
Passion de S. Abo de Tiflis,’ AB 52 (1934) 21-56; S. Janadia, ‘O vremeni i uslovijax voznik- 
novenija Abxazskogo carstva,’ BIM 8 (1940) 137-152; ‘Abxazskaja ASSR,’ BSE 1 (1949); 
Allen, History 81, 83-84, Z. Avalichvili, ‘La succession du curopalate David d’ Ibérie, 
dynaste de Tao,’ B 8 (1933); Toumanoff, Chronology 73-82; Brosset, Additions 174, — 
The princely house of Ané‘abaje (with its branches of An¢‘abaje-Abxazi and Maé‘abeli) of 


Georgia and the Russian Empire bears the same name as that given to the ancient House ~ 


of Abasgia: Allen, loc. cit.; Dolgorukov, Ross. rod. kniga III 480-481; Sbornik Svjedenij o 
kavkazskix gorcax 6 (Tiflis 1872) 29.— For the House of Sarvagije, Dukes (from the eleventh 
century) and (from the fifteenth) Princes of Abkhazia, see Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. II/1 
Add. ix, Tables généal. 649-650; Dolgorukov III 56-57; Spiski 103-104; Allen 107, 122, 
137, 189, 207; A. Manvelichvili, Histoire de Géorgie (Paris 1951) 390-394; Gugushvili, Table 
145; Lang, A Modern History of Georgia (London 1962) 32, 41, 52, 80, 97. — Distinction is 
made here between the nucleal land of Abkhazia and the West Georgian Monarchy of 
Abasgia: both are Ap‘xazet‘i in Georgian and *ABacyia in Greek; cf. my Chronology 73. 

357 Arrian (supra n. 354); Procopius; Agathias; Menander; Anastasius Apocr. 174-176; 
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4, The Princes of the Machelones and the Heniochi are mentioned in S 
and, with King Anchialus A.D. 131, in Arrian.3* 

5. The Princes of Suania, the country lying east of Abkhazia, are k 
already in the first century; in 131, they appear, with King Spadagas c 
Sanigae; at that early epoch they had access to the sea near the city of Di 
rias-Sebastopolis. In the sixth century, being cut off from the littoral, 
played an unwilling role in the Romano- Iranian struggle, wavering bet 
the two empires and their immediate overlords, the Kings of Lazica. 
the eleventh century, Suania was ruled successively by the Houses of Gel 
and Dadeshk‘eliani, surviving to this day, and was annexed to the Rt 
Empire in 1858.39 . 

The sources for the Arab period and thereafter show the existence 0 
‘merous dynasties in West Georgia, exactly as in Iberia; and many of 
houses of United Georgia survived the Bagratid Monarchy and, throug 
‘Russian annexation of the nineteenth century, found themselves incorpo 
in the nobility of the Russian Empire. All this is outside the scope 0. 
work, 38 

27. Ths little that is known of the dynastic aristocracy of Albania d 
the formative centuries comes from the History of Albania, ascribed to | 
of Kalankaytuk‘, or of Daskhurén.** The following houses — the first 
of them are given in the order of their accession to the rule of the countr 
- the others are listed in the alphabetical order — are historically identif 
1. The royal house of Aranshahik, traditionally descended from the ¢ 
-eponym of the Albanians, Aran, a descendant, in turn, of Hayk, is the 
: known royal dynasty of Albania and possibly the one which, throug 
subordination to itself of the other fellow-dynasts, achieved the unific 


Theophanes, Chron. 796, 797 (Marinus of Apsilia); see Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. } 
507, 515, 812; Ingoroqva, Giorgi Meré‘ule 126- 127, 140-145. 


858 Supra n. 354. . . . 
359 Strabo; Arrian (supra n. 354); Procopius; Menander; Priscus; see Stein, Hist. d 


Empire 1 357; II 303; Giterbock, Byzanz und Persien (Berlin 1906) 106-108; Gugi 
Division 54-55, 56. For the identity of the root S-N in both ‘Suania’ and ‘Saniga 
» Allen, History 28; I nn. 55, 58. That the Saniges of Arrian represent the Suanians 
still lingering on the littoral, there can be little quéstion. The Soanes of Strabo (1 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of the city of Dioscurias (modern Suxum), and the Sar 
-Arrian, in the vicinity of ‘Sebastopolis,’ which is the name Arrian gives to the same I 
-yias: cf. Chapot, Euphrate 214, 366-367; Miller, Cl. Ptol. Geogr. 1/2 ix, p. 922 (no 
For the House of Gelovani, Dukes (from the eleventh century) and (from the fifl 
Princes of Suania, as well as that of DadeSk‘eliani, succeeding it in the eighteenth ce 
see Brosset. Hist. de la Gé. 1/2 433; Dolgorukov, Ross. rod. kniga III 471; eis J 
137, 207; Manvelichvili, Histoire 387-390; Gugushvili, Table 145; Lang, Mod. Hist. 
80, 96-97. — Suania = Georg. Svanet‘i. 


360 See Appendix C. 361 Introd. at n. 17. 
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of the country and gave birth to the Albanian Monarchy. Superseded in the 
mid-first century by the Arsacids, this dynasty was nearly exterminated in 
the sixth century by the Mihranids of Gardman, who, in 628, were to acquire 
the Principate of Albania replacing the Arsacid Monarchy. The Aranshahiks, 
however, survived in one branch, settled at Gis, in Otene, down to the ninth 
century and may possibly have continued, down to the tenth, as the Kings 
of trans-Cyran Albania, in Shak‘*é or Shakki and Heret‘i.36 

2. The royal house of the Arsacids, reigning in Albania from the first to 
the end of the fifth century. The end of the Arsacid Monarchy left the realm 
it seems, under the joint governance — precisely as in Armenia and, later, 
in Iberia — of the Great King’s viceroy and the local princely families, of 
which that of Gardman, as Princes of Albania, achieved, under Imperial 
suzerainty, a hegemony over the country. A branch of the Arsacids, settled 
in Azbet, survived till the beginning of the eighth century.3® 


362 The earliest royal house of Albania is said by the historical tradition to have been 
descended from the divine eponym of the Albanians, Aran, of the House of Hayk: Ps. Moses 
2.8; Moses Kal. 1.4,6,15. (For the Armenian Arsacid provenance of the linking of the Al- 
banian royalty with the Armenian eponym, see Trever, Oc. po ist. Alb. 145.) Whether de- 
rived from Aran the eponym, or parallelly with it from the ethnicon Aran (= Albania: 
I at n. 58), the term Aransgahik/Erangahik can manifestly have been used to designate only 
the Albanian kings; cf. Krymskij, Stranicy iz istorii 290 n. 3. For Krymskij, this was the 
title of the Albanian Arsacids. Yet Moses Kal. everywhere distinguishes between the lat- 
ter and the House of AranSahik; and so also do Trever (235) and Dowsett (Hist. Cauc. Alb. 
108 n. 3), The House of AranSahik must, thus, have been the pre-Arsacid royal house and 
its descendants. It was, however, the hostility not of the Arsacids, but of the Mihranids of 
Gardman that exterminated this family, with the exception of Zarmihr, who was married 
to a Mihranid princess: Moses Ka]. 3.17. In 1.27, Varaz P*ero% of the House of AranSahik 
is mentioned as settled at Gis; it is there that the House of Varaz P‘eroZ is mentioned (as 
in the seventh century) in 2.32, where it is said to bear the title of Jak‘nar (‘Butler’?: cf. 
Dowsett, 137 n. 3). VWat‘agan EranSahik defended Albania against the Khazars in 714: 
3.16; and in the ninth century, Sahl i Smbatean, designated as both an EranSahik and a 
Zarmirhakan, played a considerable role in eastern Caucasia: Moses Kal. 3.19, 20 (Dowsett 
214, 217); Thomas 3.11 (310) calls him ‘Sahl, son of Smbat, lord of Sak‘é’; cf. Minorsky, 
Caucasica IV 505-510; Dowsett, ‘A Neglected Passage in the History of the Caucasian 
Albanians,’ BSOAS 19 (1957) 460, 462, 463; Krymskij, ‘Seki,’ Pamjati Akad. N. Ja. Marra 
(Moscow /Leningrad 1938) 369-384; z. Bunijatov, ‘O mestonaxozZdenii srednevekovyx gorodov- 
krepostej Bazz i Saki,’ KSINA 47 (1961) 92-93. — In his A History of Sharvdn and Darband 
in the 10th-11th Centuries (Cambridge 1958), Minorsky was inclined to think that it was 
the Mihranids who entitled themselves EranSahik and that Sahl merely took over that title 
from them: 11 n. 2, 13; but cf. 21. This was written before the text of Moses Kal. became 
available through Dowsett’s translation. The name of Sahl’s father may suggest a Bagratid 
connexion: IITI/III n. 50. For the Kings of trans-Cyran Albania (Sakix-Sak‘é-Sakki and 
Heret*i), see my Bagr. of Iber. I No. 26; Dowsett 221 n. 6; Minorsky, Caucasica IV 510-512; 
there seems to be no reason for not considering them to have been of the family of Sahl. 

363 Moses Kal. 3.10; ef. 3.8. : 
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3. The Princes of Gardman (the Mihranids) [§ 13.9]. 

4, The Princes of Dashtakaran [§ 14.3]. 

5. The Princes of Dzorap‘or (see § 11). 

6. The Princes of Kolbap‘or (see § 11). 

7. The Princes of Kolt‘, ascribed a descent from the Kings of Atropat 
surviving till the beginning of the eighth century.3% 

8. The Princes of Otene [ 13.19]. 

A few more houses mentioned in the History of Albania must remain 
us but empty names.? Albanian society and polity were wholly destro 
by the tidal waves of Islam and of the Mongols. The sources for the his 


_of Iberia, Colchis, and Albania being more jejune for the period of the : 
- mative centuries than are those for the contemporary history of Armenia, 


above lists of the dynastic houses of these three countries can not be consid: 
nearly as complete as that of the Armenian Princes. 


364 Moses Kal. 3.10; cf. 2.32; 2.8. 
365 Moses Kal. 2.32 (as of the seventh century): the Houses of Cn§mi (Cn3miyan) 
MamSel (MamSelun) in Sacasene; Hejeri beyond the Cyrus; the ‘Sacristan’ Varaza_ 


ArazZakan, and Tuerak. The ‘Sacristan VaraZan’ is Doswett’s rendering (Hist. Cauc. 


137) of Varazanu spasatunn; this may be explained in the light of the lay adoption o 
clesiastical titles which can be seen manifested in the title of Chorepiscopus borne, s 


what later, by the neighbouring Princes of Kakhetia. One may venture, on the other | 


to see here a reference to the Armenian house of Varaznuni [§ 14.14]: a corrupt for 
something like Varaznuni orsapet [= Master of the Hunt, supra n. 279], and an indic: 
of this dynasty’s connexion with Albania. In Moses Kal. 3.10 (as at the beginning o 
eighth century) are mentioned also, by praenomina and patronymics (with the Persian id 
ef. In, 229), the following: Vahan i Varaz-Yohanean, of the Madianac‘ik* of Iran (Dov 
197 n. 2: Midianites, or inhabitants of Ctesiphon = Mada‘in), a Jacobite settled in ( 
bysene; Rostom i Varazk‘oyean, originating from Stahr in Ivan and settled at Kalankay 
in Otene; and ‘the sons of the lords of Dailam’ Zarmihr i Varaz-K‘urdakean and Mal 
Seroyan; cf. 3.8. The last three items, as well as some other names with personal p 
nymics found elsewhere, contain no indication as to the families involved. 
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APPENDIX A 


THE VITAXAE OF GOGARENE 


I. The Gusarid Dynasty 


The Armazi monuments reveal the following Vitaxae of Gogarene of the 


‘First Dynasty,’ if indeed we may presume the pre-Mihranid Vitaxae to have 
formed one—GuSarid—dynasty. 


Pusiicius AGRIPPA ZLHOYAXns¢, ZEYAXHE (Javax?) 
Vitaxa and Master of the Court (éitgomoc) VEWTEQOG mitiaén¢g of King Pharasmanes 
of King Pharasmanes I of Iberia x KAPITAK 


| 
IQAMANTANne x SHPAMETIZ | — 


Master of the Court Vitaxa of King Mithridates (Michridates) 
II of Iberia (A.D. 75) son of Pharasmanes, 
led Iberian armies in what appears to have 
been the Armenian venture of Pharasmanes 


I and his brother—also—Mithridates, A.D. 
35-59. 


| ? 
the Vitaxa AXTTAYPOYKIS 
femp. Hadrian (117-138) 


Sources: the bilingual (Graeco-‘Armazic’) and ‘Armazic’ stelae from Grave 
4 of the necropolis of the Vitaxae of Gogarene: Apa‘k‘ije, Mcxeta Tables 
LIX (3,4), LX, LXI, 69-73 [Nos 80, 81]; gem from a gold beit from Grave 1: 
ibid. Tables I bis (1), XX XVII (3), XX XVIII (4), fig. 3, 6 (30, 31), 28-30 [No. 
2b]; gem from a ring from Grave 2: ibid. Table XLVII (11), fig. 19 (49), 48-49 
[No. 39]; gem from a ring from Grave 6: ibid. 79-80 [No. 91]. The Vitaxa Aspau- 
rucis is known from his signet-ring gem from Grave 1: ibid. Tables I (1), XLV 
(1), fig. 4 (29), 26-27 [No. 1]. Grave 1 is, accordingly, regarded as his: ibid. 26. 
The latest coins found in it are four aurei of Hadrian, whose accession in 117 
is thus the terminus a quo of the burial: ibid. 46. Since the gem [No. 2b] with 
the effigy of Zeuaches and Carpac comes from the gold belt ascribable to As- 
paurucis, it has been conjectured that they were his parents (ibid. 29); chro- 
nologically, however, this is difficult to accept: he could have been only their 
grandson. The kinship of Publicius Agrippa and Zeuaches is not known to us. 
Pears other Vitaxae are known to us. — (1) BEPYOYMAS: inscription on 

e silver dish from Grave 3 (ETQ BAZIAEYS ®A AAAHS EXAP 
BEPXOYMA IIITIAEH): ibid. Table LV (1), fig. 26 (63), 60-63 ee 
If the name of the hitherto unknown royal donor be Flavius Dades, this Vitaxa 
may be considered a contemporary of the Flavian Dynasty (69-96), for the 
royal name must, in this case, be referring to his Imperial overlord: cf. ibid. 


61. — (2) ArsamEs (after 226): silver bowl from Grave 2: supran. 30. —(3) Buz- 
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MIHR, Called ‘the good Vitaxa’ in the ‘Armazic’ inscription of the silve 
platter from Bori: E. Pridik, ‘Novye kavkazskie klady,’ MAR 34 (1914) 10¢ 
Table I, fig. 3; Amiranagvili. Ist. gruz. isk. 85-86, cf. Table 26; Ap‘ak‘ije 6£ 
This Vitaxa may appear to be identifiable with ‘Buzmirios, King of Iberia, 
son of Buzmirios and father of the well-known Peter the Iberian, Monophysit 
Bishop of Mayuma (b. c. 409, + 488, or b. 411, + 491: TarchniSvili, Georg. Lite 
ratur 246 and n. 3). Peter’s genealogy is given in one of his two biographies, — 
his Syriac Life (itself a translation of a lost Greek original), ascribed to Joh 
Rufus, another Monophysite Bishop of Mayuma, possibly Peter’s successo 
in the late fifth and early sixth centuries; for this, see Lang, ‘Peter the Iberia 
and His Biographers,’ JEH 2/2 [1951] 158-168. Such an identification is sug 
gested in G. Tseret‘eli (Ceret‘eli), ‘The Most Ancient Georgian Inscriptions i 
Palestine,’ BK 36-37 (1961) 119-123. Indeed, the change from the correct title c 
Vitaxa of Gogarene or of Iberia to ‘King of Iberia’ would not have been un 
expected in a foreign source: cf. IV Introduction n. 6; § 17 n. 9; § 21 n. 31 
Ceret‘eli, moreover, sees a confirmation of this genealogy in a Georgian inscrir 
tion (Inscr. II, according to him: 115 etc.; Inscr. C, according to Tarchni8&vil: 
infra) from the recently discovered ruins of the Georgian monastery at Bi’r al 
Qutt, in the Judaean desert, near Bethlehem: V. Corbo, Gli scavi di Kh. Siya 
al-Ghanam (Campo dei Pastori) e i monasteri dei dintorni (Jerusalem 1955: 


containing Tarchin&vili, ‘Le iscrizioni musive del monastero di Bir el-Qutt, 


135-139; also idem, in BK 1954 12-17. In this inscription, the name that Cere 
t‘eli interprets as ‘Buzmihr’ is found together with another, ‘Maruan.’ Now 


-*Murvanoz,’ i.e., Murvan/Marvan/ Mirvan, was the original name of Pete 


according to his Georgian Life, which is a subsequent adaptation of the othe 
of his two biographies, the now lost Life by Zacharias Rhetor (c. 490): cf. Lan 
168. Accordingly, Ceret‘eli assigns the building of the monastery and the in 
scription in question, as well as another one (Inscr. III; Tarchni8Svili’s Inscr. B. 
to the epoch of Peter himself, i.e., c. 429-444, and so regards these inscription 
as the oldest known Georgian epigraphic monuments: Ceret‘eli 124-125. A’ 
this would indeed make the celebrated Monophysite churchman, to whor 
some have recently attributed the authorship of the works of Pseudo-Dionysiu 
(Honigmann and Nucubije: see Tarchni8vili, Georg. Literatur 248) a membe 
of the GuSarid Dynasty. There are, however, two reasons for hesitating t 
accept this. In the first place, the genealogical data of the Syriac Life have bee: 
subjected to a merciless analysis by Fr Peeters (Débuts du christianisme 54-58 
and found wanting in authenticity. Some parts of these data, such as the nam 
of Peter’s father, may well be perfectly exact and indeed go back to the in 
formation received from Peter himself by his followers in distant Palestine 
and there is nothing in itself impossible in his belonging to the house of th 


- Vitaxae. But the unreliability of the Syriac Life in this respect makes it im 


perative to seek confirmation for all this elsewhere. Yet — and this is th 


- gecond reason—the data of the above inscription, which if accepted woul 


doubtless help to rehabilitate somewhat the Syriac Life, cannot in fact be ac 
cepted as referring to a Buzmihr, and so to Buzmirios the father of Murvanoz 
Peter, because what has been interpreted as this name is in reality an abbreviate 
word which can hardly have anything in common with it—WRZN: Ceret‘e 


115; Tarchni8vili, Iscrizioni. — For the Iranian name Burzmihr, see Justi, Na 


menbuch 74. 
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II. The Mihranid Dynasty 


The following Mihranid Vitaxae are known: 

(1) P‘ERoz, son-in-law and kinsman of Mirian III of Iberia. 

(2) The son or P*EROz, whose daughter became the second queen of King 
Aspacures (Varaz-Bak‘ar/Varaz-Bakur) of Iberia c. 378: Leont. Mrov. 135. 

(3) Ar&susa I, protector of St Mesrop, c. 430, then still Prince of Tair: Koriwn 
15.3; Ps. Moses 3.60. 

(4) Bacurnius, married Xuaranje, sister of Vaxtang I of Iberia: Juanger 
185, 199. Since she was four years older than Vaxtang (ibid. 143), who was 


born c. 439 (IV § 5), this marriage could take place sometime in the years 449/455. 


(5) ArsuSa II, ¢ c.470, husband of Anu&’vram, whose sister Juik was the wife 
of Hmayeak the Mamikonid; he played an important role in Armeno-Iberian 
affairs in 450-451 and was persona grata at the Court of Ctesiphon; the cele- 
brated gem must be his: Mart. Susan 1 (34); Lazarus 25, 26, 31, 62; cf. Peeters, 
Ste Sousanik 269-277, 279; Akinean, Koriwn 102-103 (considers Nos 3 and 5 
as identical). 

(6) Va(R)sk‘EN, son of the preceding, apostatized under the Mazdaist pressure 
of the Great King and on 17 Oct. 475 martyred his Christian wife, St. Susan 
(SuSanik), daughter of Vardan II, Prince of the Mamikonids: Mart. Susan 
passim, and various hagiographical documents deriving from this monument 
(Arm. Epitome; Georg. Epitome; Arm. Synaxarion, 1, 2; the epitome in Ps. 
Uxtanes cap. 67: in Peeters’s Latin transl. op. cit. 40-48): Tarchni8vili, Georg. 
Literatur 83-87, esp. 85 (for the date of the martyrdom). These events are 


recounted not only in the hagiographical works adduced above, but also in | 


Juanger 216, though this story is misplaced in it. It is found in the reign of the 
last King of Iberia, Bacurius III (+ 580), instead of in the first part of this work 
dealing with the reign of King Vaxtang I (c. 446-522) and of his immediate 
predecessors. The reason for this misplacement is clear. Speaking of Bacurius 
Ill, Juanger says: ‘at that time there reigned in Iran one whose name was 
Hormizd’ (215), meaning of course Hormizd IV (579-590); immediately there- 
after the story of Varsk‘en’s apostasy and of the martyrdom of Susan is intro- 
duced. In the part dealing with the reign of Vaxtang, on the other hand,— 
the part where that story ought to be found — another Hormizd (III) is men- 
tioned (158), the only name of a Great King (except the purely dynastic deno- 
mination of Xuasro: Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. I/1 180 n. 3; Javaxigvili, K‘art’. er. 
ist. I 289) that is found in it. The reign of Hormizd III (457-459) preceded the 
martyrdom; and the description of the latter must have been originally in the 
first part of Juanger, somewhere after a reference either to Hormizd III himself 
or to a Great King understood to be Hormizd III. A redactor (or possibly the 
author) must have misread his sources and, confusing the earlier Hormizd 
with the later (no ordinals, naturally, are given in so early a text), placed the 
reference to the martyrdom after the reference to the latter, instead of after the 
mention of the former. Because of this misplacement, this witness to the mar- 
tyrdom of St Susan has been completely neglected. Yet it contains an interest- 
ing information not found elsewhere. It is stated there that, in recompense 
for his apostasy, Varsk‘en received from the Great King the viceroyalty of Al- 
bania (carmogzavna igi ... erist‘avad ranisa). Indeed Albania, between the ab- 
dication the Arsacid King Vac‘é II c. 461 and the restoration of Vac‘agan III 
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in 485, was ruled by Iranian viceroys (marzpandn): Trever, O€. po ist. Alb. 214. 
215, 225. There are, moreover, indications in the Mart. Susan 2 (35), 10 (39: 
of Varsk‘en’s connexion with the Albanian frontier (Heret i). Ibid. 1 (35) ee 
tions another recompense received by Varsk‘en: the hand of the Great eas 
daughter, which was possibly the chief reason for murdering Susan. iy 
King Vaxtang, his overlord, put the apostate to death: Lazarus 66 eoee tae 
Ser 216 (where the death of Varsk‘en is attributed to Bacurius); Roy. Lis ae 
(7) Jo3rx, brother of Varsk‘en: Mart. Susan passin (€.8., 5 [36], ae I | 
[39]). He may have succeeded his brother in the minority of his children: Peeter: 


Ste Sousanik 271, 279, 296. | 
(8) ArSusa III, mentioned in 540/541: Mart. Eust. 2 (47); 


ifzii 387 n. 1. . 
gener one of the Iberian Princes A.D. 608: Cyrion I, pce 
of Iberia, to Smbat IV, Prince of the Bagratids, Bk. Lett. 170-171; cf. Markwar 
eee V, sided with the Great King against the apa 
Heraclius and was captured in the battle of 12 Dec. 627; Theophanes, ros 
661: éxoatyOn dé Cav Bagoapovons [variant: Bagoapotons) 6 coxa ye sl 
pwr tov tnd ITégoas xai “Pwopyaiovc yeyovotwr; cf. Markwar Saas 
There seems to be no need for splitting this personage into two as Markw 
| arr peer VI — ‘The Vitaxa of the House of Preroz,who was prince il 
Tialet'i, Tagiri, and Aboc'i [= Arm. Asoc’]’, married the second my 
‘Mibr(ian), head of the dispossessed Chosroids of Iberia, c. 748: eaese ane 
cf. IV § 26 at n. 46. JuanSer does not give his praenomen, but ae a i 
III 66 mention is made, as among various Iberian dynasts of the elg ee u : 
of a Curopalate Argusa. This praenomen indicates his belonging to the aes 
- of Gogarene; so most probably both sources refer to one and the same aa 
But the dignity of Curopalate was reserved by the Court of ee inop aes 
the Presiding Princes who had replaced the abeyant Crowns of eee 
--Tberia; and the title is misplaced in the Roy. List: IV § 14 n. 9, § 7. ie 
~ dynast, like him of Gogarene, especially when somewhat reduced in Pee . 
after the fifth century, would normally have received the Patriciate. ee 
a matter of fact, there exists an inscription, undated it is true, on a stone oO 4 
-mamp‘al Argua the Patrician: T’aqaisviliin IKO 1 (1904) 65-66. Itis aces : 
‘that it refers to the same Vitaxa. The title of mamp al, which oe nan 
first appearance, seems to have ata oo of a gentilitial title o 
| i : roqva, Giorgi Mer‘ule 72. 
ee the ae 772, in the Sam$vilde basilica, fee seni 
of the Lords of TaSiri, ‘Vitaxae by origin (nat‘esavil pitiaxgni)’: fe 
72.n. 2; Jvel. kart’. matiane 298. This may imply the loss of the baae a 
the Mihranid dynasty sometime prior to the date of the oe ee 
existence of a new cadet branch appanaged in TaSsir may be Ree are 
inscription from the Bolnisi cathedral, held to be of te eighth ketene - 
-to the mamp‘al Davin and his sons, and to the mamp‘al a P i mah 
Bolnijskij. Sion (Tiflis 1940) 74-75; Ingoroqva 72 n. 2. By were ) het - 
century, a certain marzpan Demetrius, Prince of Gag, is recorde a : . a 
‘to set up his son as mampcal (mamp‘ul) of Tasir: Asolik 3. 30. This na y 

been the last echo of the Vitaxae attempting to regain possession of som 


ef. Markwart 
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ee domains, now firmly in Bagratid hands. It seems likely, too, that a female 
escent is implied here, otherwise Demetrius could have claimed that position 


for himself. Finally, we have the last echoes of a vanished institution: th 
projection by subsequent historians of the title of Vitaxa upon various Ba ratid : 
SO largely the successors of the old dynasty, notably, by Juanger Sua (u : 
ASsot IV of Armenia and the sons of Smbat VI: Vn. 64; cf. IIT/I11 n. 50) aaa 
by Stephen Orbelian, 37 (220), 38 (239) (upon Adarnase IV of Iberia and Gurgen 
II of Tao: Bagr. of Iber. I Nos 23, 25). With the Armenian writers this title 
Seen y alee dy. by the tenth century to have become an occasional periphrasis 
of prince or ‘great prince’: thus Asolik, 2.2, applies it to Vardan II of the 
Mamikonids. — It remains to add that while ‘A&uSa’ is the Armenian variant 
of the name so often borne by the Vitaxae, ‘ArSuga’ is the Georgian — and more 
correct — variant. Also, ‘Varsk‘en’ is the form of the Mart. Susan and the 
Roy. List., ‘Vask*‘en’ of JuanSer as we now have his text, ‘Vazgen’ is the Arme- 


nian form: cf. Peeters, Ste Sousanik 271 n. 3. Th igin 
’ - oO. e j 
may have been ‘Varaz-gén.’ original form of this name 


APPENDIX B 


THE VITAXAE AND THE DIARCHY OF IBERIA 


The historiography of the Vitaxae of Gogarene has recently been compli 
cated by the Soviet-Georgian scholar P. Ingorogva, who, in his Jvel art’, 
matiane, made an attempt to correlate the onomastic evidence of the Anan: 
zi find with the Story of the Diarchy of Iberia as found in Leontius of Ruisi, 
43-54, and, in an abbreviated form, in the Roy. List. I 49-50. It has been r 
cognized by Javaxi8vili (K‘art‘.er.ist. I [83rd ed. Tiflis 1928] 216, but oF 
in the 4th ed. 235-236) and Melikset-Bekov (Armazni 28-32) that the: stor of 
the division of Iberia, allegedly from about the mid-first to about the ie | 
second century, between two lines of the royal house, one of them residing at 
Mc xet‘a north of the Cyrus, the other south of it, at Armazi, is but a fees 
reflexion of true history, which must have been quite ditferent: ” 

The artificiality of the story is quite palpable. There is no mention of an 
diarchy in the contemporary foreign references to Iberia, but, on the Sota. 
only references to sole monarchs, such as Pharsmanes I, Mithridates II (ee, 
pes, Pharasmanes II (cf. e.g., Gugushvili, Chron.-Geneal. Table 146); the alleged 
succession to the two parallel thrones is naively artificial, the diarchs eeaaie 
and dying simultaneously; finally, the name of one of them offers the clue i 
uate Story. It is ‘Armazael’ (Leont. Mrov. 45, 46, 47, 50, 100 [in some tae 

Amazar, ’ “Amza(h)er’]; cf. IV Excursus A at n. 12) which is borne b the 
Mc‘xet‘a counterpart of King Azork of Armazi. But actually it is no Bane 
at all, but the territorial epithet of, precisely, the latter, being the Georgian for 
of Armazi.’ Azork was so dubbed because, doubtless, he had chosen the old 
capital of Iberia for his residence (in the same wav. King Vaxtang I’s son, Kin 
Dac’i was surnamed Ujarmeli, because the city of Ujarma, and not Me'xet" : 
appears to have been his residence: IV § 8 at n. 30). Seeing this, Leontius - 
his source split that king into two: one, king indeed at Armazi and the shee 
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at the usual and newer Iberian capital of Mc‘xet‘a. Others must then have 
been added for good measure. A vague memory of some historical reality must, 
at the same time, have endowed this construction with credibility. Javaxisvili 
has suggested, with reason it seems, that this double series of kings is a memory 
of the actual, but briefer, division of Iberia in the years 370-378 (for which, see 
V § 11 at nn. 103-109). At the same time, the presence within the Iberian polity. 
precisely from the mid-first to the mid-second century, of the powerful Vitaxae 
of Gogarene and the construction of their sumptuous necropolis near the sacrec 
city of Armazi may, on their part, also have contributed to the birth of the 


story. 
This has been recognized by Ingoroqva. The only difficulty is that he ha: 


_ tried to prove too much. He thus speaks of the — GuSarid — ‘Vitaxae 0: 
- Armazi’ as co-kings with the royal house of Iberia, which resided at Mc‘xet‘a 


In so doing, he overlooks the fact pointed out by Gorgaje that it is in effec 
the Armazi series of kings, not the Mc‘xet‘a series, that contains most of th: 
names of the Kings of, Iberia known to foreign sources. Some of Ingoroqva’: 
identifications, too, are far from convincing. Thus, the Vitaxa Bersaumas (Ap 
pendix A I), which rather obviously represents the Aramaic Bar Sauma (cf 
Ceret’eli, Epigr. naxodki 50), is identified with the king of divided Iberia 


called Bartom by Leont. Mrov. (43-44) and Bratman by the Roy. List I (49 = 


Marr and Briére, Langue 570) and who, according to Ingoroqva ought to b 
called Barc‘om/Barac‘man. In this connexion, he would interpret the tw 


. mysterious signs on the silver dish of Bersaumas (from Grave 3, No. 69: Ap 


pendix A I) as an early form of the Georgian ecclesiastical capitals B+ P an 


KK‘. And these letters mean, accordingly, either ‘Berc‘um, Vitaxa of Iberia 
_(Blerc'um] P{atiaxsi] K‘[art‘lisa]) or, more likely, ‘Berc'um Vitaxa, (son of 
~ K‘Sarjam’: Jvel k‘art’. matiane Nos 14 and 14a; in BIM 10 (1941) 411-417; cl 
_ Ap‘ak‘ije, Mcxeta 61-62 (it is not at all certain that these signs are Georgia 

letters). Now the latter name — K‘arram of the Roy. List I (49; rectius K‘ar 


jam: Marr and Briere 570) or K‘art‘am in Leont. Mrov. (43-44) — stands fo 


another King of divided Iberia. Him, Ingoroqva makes the father of Bersau 


mas and the bearer of the name, which is a title, of Flavius Dades — assume 


to honour his Imperial suzerain (Flaviodates?): Jvel k‘art’. matiane 290; i 


BIM 10 417; cf. Ap‘ak‘ije 61-62. This involves a rather unjustifiable reshufflin 
of evidence, tor Leont. Mrov. is definite is stating that K‘art‘'am was a younge 
brother of Bartom, and the Roy. List I, while not specifying their kinship an 
reversing the order in which they are named, shows the two to have been con 
temporaries, as well as, of course, co-rulers. These two kings were succeede 
by another pair, Pharasmanes II and Kaos: Leont. Mrov. 44; Roy. List I 50 (= 
“Marr and Briére 571: Kaoz). The latter is identified by Ingoroqva with th 
Vitaxa Publicius Agrippa (Appendix A I): Jvel k‘art..matiane No. 15a. Apai 
from the improbability of these approximations, there is the fact which It 
'goroqva seems to have overlooked, namely, that Bartom and Kaos, of whom I 
‘would make ‘Vitaxae of Armazi,’ were, according to Leont. Mrov. and tI 
Roy. List, Kings of divided Iberia at Mc‘xet‘a, while K‘art‘am and Pharasm: 
‘nes II — Kings at Mc‘xet‘a according to Ingoroqva — were actually, accor 
ing to the same tradition, Kings at Armazi. 

For the rest, Ingoroqva’s list of the Kings of Iberia, in Jvel kart’. matian 
si made to include (No. 16) the hitherto unknown King of Iberia Xepharnuge 
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revealed in.the Armazi monuments (Appendix A I). Allin all, the fundamental 
weakness of his construction seems to me to consist in the fact that he assumes . 
that the Vitaxae exercised sovereign rights at Armazi, when all that we are 
entitled to say is that they were important enough vassals of the Kings of Iberia 
to construct their burial ground, and, possibly, also a palace, in the vicinity 
of the holy city of Iberian paganism, where others also were buried. This as- 
sumption and the correlative one of their co-kingship with the royal house, 
coupled with an avoidance of all recognition of the Armenian context of the 
Vitaxae (cf. supra n. 163), must have induced Ingoroqva to regard them — 
both the GuSarids and the Mihranids as apparently one family — as a branch 
of the —- Pharnanazid? — royal house of Iberia, and, more than that, as also 
the ancestors of the Iberian Bagratids and as forming two separate branches, 
of the Vitaxae of Armazi and the Vitaxae of Artanu i in Cholarzene. In this 


been influenced, 
the ’rinw] 
-Else- 


particular view (Giorgi Mert‘ule 72), Ingoroqva seems to have 

in part, by Marr who misinterpreted as signifying ‘of Artanuji’ 
which the Arabic Life of St Gregory connects with the title of vitaxa. 
where, however, he recognizes the fact that the Arabic vocable in question 
must stand for Arzanene: ibid. 368-374, 405. That this is indeed so, has been 
proved by Garitte on the basis of the Greek Life, which he discovered and 
published in 1946 (and with which Ingoroqva is not familiar): Documents 200- 
202, 345, 346-347. See, for all this, III/II § 18, and V n. 64. 


APPENDIX C 


ASPECTS OF GEORGIAN SOCIETY AFTER THE FORMATIVE CENTURIES 


The Georgian States on the eve of their several annexations by the Russian 
Empire in the nineteenth century represented the sole remnants of Caucasian 
society and polity, the early history of which has been examined in I and II. 
And the Georgian nobility at its dynastic level at least had remained a singular 
survival, — an institution, in fact a caste, which, whatever the genealogical 
possibilities of individual houses composing it, was traceable as a social group 
to the very origins of Caucasian society. It was thus a direct continuation of 
early East and West Georgian society (I § 10-11, 18; II § 25-26),-and also, 
through the influx, after the end of the formative centuries, of numerous Ar- 
menian princely houses, of that of Great Armenia. The West Georgian dynasts 
—— under whatever foreign control of the moment — and the East Georgian 
dynasts, after the abolition of the Monarchy in 580, were the reigning oligarchs 
of their respective countries, headed by — in Iberia after 588 and in Lazica- 
Colchis in the seventh century — Presiding Princes. In the 790s, West 
Georgia became the Monarchy of Abasgia; and in 813, a branch of the Bagratids: 
[§ 12.9] monopolized the Principate of Iberia and then, in 888, restored the 


dormant Iberian kingship. The union of Abasgia and Iberia in the eleventh - 


century laid the foundation of the grande monarchie of the Golden Age. It 
was then that the Georgians succeeded to the pan-Caucasian cosmocracy of 
the earlier Armenians, and the power of the Georgian Crown was enhanced 
vis-a-vis the dynastic aristocracy of both its eastern and its western realm, 
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Thus, whetever feudalistic features had been already found in Georgian S0- 
ciety now were greatly strengthened (cf. I n. 262) at the expense of the dynasti- 
cist. features: and a certain bureaucraticization of the high nobility, that is, 
“the bestowal by the Crown upon its members of often hereditary office-fiefs, 
-was a symptom of this process. The Georgian nobility in the United Kingdom 
of Georgia (Iberia and Abasgia) continued the pattern of the formative cen- 
turies by remaining divided into the dynastic layer of the princes and the non- 
dynastic one of the nobles or gentry. The former, however, now included also 
‘the dukes, who had grown in number in the Golden Age and not = of whom 
were of princely birth. The Crown, committed to the ‘monogenetic theory of 
sovereignty (I § 2), affected to recognize the existence of this upper stratum 
from a purely feudalist point of view. This point of view found its expression 
in the term didebul (‘ grandee,’ ‘magnate’), which was applied to it in the offi- 
‘cial documents of the Golden Age. From the Crown’s point of view, at least, 
all the Georgian Princes had become ‘mediatized.’ Nevertheless, the dynasticist 
point of view continued its parallel existence and was expressed py AuOENey 
term applied to the same stratum, — f‘avad, a congener of mf avar (‘prince’) 
‘then as yet in the phase of the Latin princeps. This ascendency of the feudal over 
the dynastic, of the Crown over the aristocracy, was not lasting, however. In 
‘the course of the fifteenth century, the United Kingdom of Georgia was divided 
‘between branches of the royal house into three kingdoms, of Georgia (Iberia), 
-Kakhetia, and Imeretia (Abasgia-Lazica-Colchis). In addition, five Western 
duchies, Abkhazia, Guria, Meschia (Samc’xe), Mingrelia, and Suania, became 
ndependent princely States, and their dynasties —- the Fiouses of Sarvasije, 
Dadian-Gurieli, Jageli, Dadiani, and Gelovani — became suzerain, as it were 
grand-ducally, over the other princes whose domains lay in these former duchies 
(cf. a similar development in Armenia: II § 4). This weakening division of the 
once-united Georgian Monarchy led to that of many princely houses. Here 
feudalism proved, unexpectedly, to be partially of service to dynasticism, for the 
division of the communally owned allods could be prevented in those cases 
when a given fief-seigneurie had become conjoined with a by nature indivisible 
office-fief, with which a princely house may have been invested. However, 
some office-fiefs (like that of Protonotary of Georgia or, at a later date, that of 
Duke in Guria) themselves with time became collegial in character; whereas 
others were conferred after the divisions of princely houses had taken piace: 
As a result, among the many ‘divided’ dynasties, there were also a few ‘un- 
divided’ ones, and these enjoyed a precedence over the others. The Silver 
Age that followed saw, however, not only a reassertion of dynasticism, which 
. odern historians (like, e.g., GvritiSvili) fancy to have been its birth, but also 
the Crown’s attempts to consolidate its own position. ’ The Crown indeed had lost 
much of its power and princely independence had increased; the dukedoms, 
save a few, fell into abeyance or were absorbed into princely States (sat avado), 
and the term t‘avad, replacing mtf‘avar, became the fixed expression of the 
princely status. To designate the ‘undivided’ princes, the term didebul tf avad 
was now often used, meaning that a particular prince was also the holder 
of.a great office-fief: — the fact, precisely, which had ensured the indivisibility 
of his State. Yet, at the same time, the eighteenth-century Kings of Georgia, 
first of the Muxranian and then of the Kakhetian line, attempted to strengthen 
their power, and this meant a new reduction of the princes. It was possibly 
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as an expression of this trend that the Code of the Muxranian King Vaxtang 
VI (1711-1723) divided the princes into three categories, to the first of which 
belonged the heads of the ‘undivided’ houses; to the second, the cadets of 
these houses; and to the third, all the ‘divided’ houses (Lang, Georg. Monarchy 
40, is inexact when writing ‘Princes of the second class, and also [italics mine] 
subordinate members of clans [sic] headed by grandees of the first class *). This. 
division, however, was as ephemeral as it was artificial: it concerned only Iberia 
and did not survive the fall of the Muxranian line. The Kakhetian line that 
followed, uniting between 1744 and 1762, Iberia and Kakhetia, proved more 
energetic still; and there were definite attempts to curb the independence of . 
the nobility. In 1783, in an attempt to counterbalance the pressure of Islam, 
Georgia-Kakhetia accepted the suzerainty of the Russian Empire, in the treaty. 
of Georgievsk, signed on 24 July (0. s.) of that year by Heraclius II, King of». 
Georgia, and Catherine II, Empress of Russia. Article 9 of this treaty established - 
the parity between the Georgian Princes and those of the Russian Empire, . 
as well as between the non-princely nobles of the two States. And in an ap- 
pendix attached to this treaty were inscribed the princely and noble houses of. 
the Kingdoms of Georgia and of Kakhetia. Upon the annexation of these . 
kingdoms by Russia, following the death on 28 December i800 (o.s.) of King: 
George XIII, the Georgian nobility was incorporated into that of the Empire. : 
The same was repeated following the Russian annexations of the Kingdom of. 
Imeretia (1810) and of the Principalities of Guria (1829), Suania (1858), Ab- 
khazia (1864), and Mingrelia (1867). The Princes of Meschia had long fallen 
into the Ottoman orbit and disappeared from history. See for all this my Nob. 
géorg.; Gvriti§vili, P‘eodal. Sak‘art’.; Lang, Georg. Monarchy. 

The following is a list of the princely houses of the Georgias, as of the moment 
of the annexations of the Georgian States by the Russian Empire and of the 
incorporation of these houses in the princely nobility of that empire. The sources 
cited here are the official Spiski, the semi-official AdG and its present-day 
continuation GHA, and Dolgorukov, Ross. rod. kniga, which, for all its inade- 
quacies, is the sole comprehensive historico-genealogical work for the Russian 
Empire; they are not cited in support of the brief historical notices given here, 
the bibliography for which would be far too extensive for this Appendix. The 
Crown offices indicated in these notices are hereditary. In this list, the royal 
Bagratids come first; next, the dynasties which are composed of a number of 
branches, each a princely house; then, single houses, many of which are probably 
also branches of other dynasties, though it is impossible to establish this; and, 
finally, a few families of non-dynastic origin which were, in violation of the 
nature of Caucasian society, raised to the princely status by the autocratic 
last Kings of Georgia. The names of the ‘undivided’ houses are followed by an 
asterisk (*); and the letter (T) marks those inscribed in the appendix to the 
Treaty of 1783. Except in the case of the Houses of Agiagvili, Ia8vili, and 
Mak‘simeni&vili, all the Georgian names ending in -a-Svili and i-Svili exchanged 
these endings for their Russian equivalent -ov. New name forms that were. 
introduced in the Russian Empire are preceded by an asterisk (*). The dates: 
in parentheses are those of the imperial Russian recognition or confirmation: 
(the two terms are in effect synonymous) of the princely dignity of the Empire, 
which were subsequent to the annexations; there could be no equivalent Georgian: 
documents: the Georgian Princes being immemorial — princes de race or Ur- 


-fiirsten — their status was anterior to and independent of any royal act, al- 
though there are numerous royal documents testifying to that: status, like, 
precisely, the Treaty of 1783. Dates of creation or of inscription in that same 
“Treaty are given after the non-dynastic houses. 

-- The Bagratid Dynasty [§ 12.9] was divided into: the three royal houses of 
Georgia (Iberia), Kakhetia, and Imeretia. The House of Georgia (i.e., the 
branch of Georgia-Muxrani, dispossessed in 1726, an offshoot of the royal house 
extinct in 1658) formed: the branches of the Princes *of Georgia (‘the un 
House’ 1833), of the Princes *Bagration (1803), and of the Princes of Muxrani 
(T), Mayors of the Palace of Georgia and High Constables of Upper Iberia, 
later *Bagration of Muxrani (1825, 1850). The House of Kakhetia and (after 
1744) Georgia (dispossessed in 1800/1801) formed: the branch of the Princes 
*of Georgia (‘the Younger House’ 1859) and the collateral branch of the Princes 
Bagration-Davitisvili (T 1850). The House of Imeretia formed: the pec 
of the Princes *Bagration (1850, 1863), *Bagration of Imeretia (1876), *of 
-Imeretia (1860), and *Bagration-Davidov (1849). _ The Imeretian house of 
Mik‘elaje (1850) and the Gurian house of Travdgirije (1850) appear to be of 
Bagratid — the former of Taronite-Bagratid — origin. — Spiski 10-11, 12, 
31-32, 34, 44, 60-62, 80; Dolg. II 5-14, III 3, 5-9, 17-22, 458-459, 471-474; GHA 
f) A7 (cf. IV Excursus A n. 58). . 
sear aner aie [§ 26.2] formed: the Abkhazian line of the Princes 
Ant‘abaje (1903), the Kakhetian line of the Princes Ancabaje-Abxazi (T 1826, 
1850), and the Iberian line of the Princes Mac‘abeli (T 1826, 1850). —- Spiski 
3-4, 57; Dolg. III 480-481. 

‘The C‘xetid Dynasty, known in West Georgia from the tenth century, formed 
the line of the Princes C’xeije (T 1850, 1861), that of the Dukes of Raéa, later 
Princes *Eristov of Raéa (1850) — both in Imeretia, — and the Abkhazo-Min- 
grelian line of the Princes C‘xotua (1901). — Spiski 100, 108; Dolg. III 467, 
62-63; AdG 1939 (646) ff; GHA (f) 2 (1953) 457, 3 (1955) 491. 

-The Dadian-Gurieli Dynasty, known in West Georgia from the tenth century 
and deriving its name from the castle of Dadi, was enfeoifed of the Duchies 
of Suania (c. 1072), Mingrelia — and Grand Masters of Ceremonies of Georgia — 
(c. 1184), and Guria— and Masters of the Stirrup of Georgia — (1243) ane roomed: 
the First Dynasty of Mingrelia, extinct into the House of Dadiani-C ik ovani 
and as the Princes *Dadianov (1801, 1850, 1859); and the Princes of Guria, 
later Princes Gurieli —- Kings of Imeretia in 1681-1716 — (1843, 1850). — 
Spiski-34; Dolg. II 14-15; III 22, 460-461. 

The Dadiani-C‘ik‘ovani Dynasty of the Suanian successors (from 1694) of 
e House of Dadian-Gurieli, as the Second Dynasty of Mingrelia and forming 
e lines of the Princes of Mingrelia (1867), Dadiani (1867), and (collateral) 
‘ik‘ovani (1903) — Spiski 35, 62; Dolg. III 22-23, 462-464; AdG 1877 (276) ff. 
The Donauri Dynasty, to which belonged two Princes of Kakhetia in the 
nth century, formed: the line of the Princes Vac‘naje (T 1826, 1850) and, 
robably, that of the Princes Babadisvili (BeburiSvili) (T 1850), both in Kakhetia. 
Spiski 20-22, 10. . 

The Irubak‘id Dynasty, appearing in Kakhetia from Daghestan in 1320 
nd tracing its history back to 1100, formed the lines of the Princes Colaqasvili® 
T1825, 1827, 1850) and of the Princes Magqaégvili (T 1850), jointly Mayors 
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The Zedginid Dynasty, known in Upper Iberia from the end of the fourteenth 
century and tracing its history back to the eleventh, formed: the Iberian lines 
of the Princes Amilaxvari* (T 1825, 1850), Masters of the Horse (amilaxor) 
of Georgia and High Constables of Gori, and of the Princes Xidirbeki8$vili (T 
1850), and the Kakhetian lines of the Princes Gurami&vili (T 1826. 1850) and 
of the Princes T‘usigvili (T 1850). The West Georgian Princes Emuxvari (1903) 
appear to be another line of this dynasty. — Spiski 6, 89, 33, 85; Dolg. III 
462-470, 62-63, 484; AdG 1930 (337) ff. 

The remaining houses, which now follow, constitute each a single dynasty: 


of the Palace of Kakhetia. — Spiski 96, 99, 54-55: - . 
By ee Pp 95; Dolg. III 477-478, 62-63; 
The K‘venip‘neveli Dynasty, traditionally descended from the Kings of 
Alania (Oset‘i) in the sixth century and deriving its name from the castle of 
Lower (K‘veni) Ip‘nevi, formed: the line of the Dukes of K‘sani* (T), later 
Princes *Eristov of Ksani (1850), and that of the Princes Rati8vili (T 1826) — 
both in Iberia, — as well as the First Dynasty of Suania, later Princes Gelovani. 
— Spiski 107-108, 73-74; Dolg. III 464-467, 62-63, 471; cf. supra § 26.5. - 
The Mamikonid Dynasty [§ 12.18] formed two lines, the T‘umanid, of the - 
Princes T‘umani8vili (T 1826, 1850) Protonotaries of Georgia, and the Liparitid 
enfeoffed of the High Constableship of Georgia and the Duchies of Trialet‘i, | 
Sam$vilde, Xunani, Lower Iberia, and Margvet‘i, and subdivided into: fie 
Imeretian branch of the Princes Kaxaberije-C‘ijavaje (1850) and possibly the 
Kakhetian branch of the Princes Cavéavaje (T 1825, 1828, 1829, 1850), the 
Imeretian branch of the Princes Abagije (T 1825, 1850) — Kings of Imeretig 
in 1702-1707, — the three Iberian branches of the Princes Barat‘ a&vili (T 1826 
1827, 1829, 1850), Salagagvili (T 1850), and Jambakur(ian)-Orbeliani* (T 
1825, 1826, 1829, 1850), High Constables of Somxit‘i, as well as, possibly the 
Gurian branch of the Princes Gugunava (1850). — Spiski 83-85, 98 94-95 
1-2, 12-14, 79, 36-37, 67-68, 32; Dolg. III 483, 467-468, 475-476 62-63; AdG 
1939 (648) ff.; GHA (f) 2 (1953) 471. 

The Pahlavid Dynasty [§ 12.16] formed three lines, P‘alanvandid, Mxaregrjelid 
and Sumbatid (T 1816,:1850). The first was subdivided into the branches of 
the Princes P’alavandi8vili (T 1826, 1850) and the Princes Amerejibi (T 1824 
1850), Grand Chamberlains (amir-ejib) of Georgia. The second, into the Breit 
ches of the Princes Mxargrjeli-Argut‘a&vili (T), later *Argutinskij-Dolgorukij 
(1800, 1850), the Princes P‘avlenigvili (T 1850), and the Princes Magalaavili 
(Magalaje) (T 1825), Mayors of the Palace of the Church of Iberia. All the 
subdivisions of this dynasty were in Iberia. — Spiski 69-70, 7, 8-9, 69, 54 
79-80; Dolg. III 481, 479. a 

The P*anaskerteli Dynasty, known in Upper Iberia from the twelfth century 


In the Kingdom of Georgia 


The Princes Amatuni [§ 12.3] confirmed in Georgia 1784 (1826). — Spiski 5-6. 
. The Dukes of Aragvi*, of the Alanian dynasty of Sidamona established in 
Georgia in the fifteenth century, later Princes *Eristov of Aragvi (1828) and 
*Sidamon-Eristov (T 1826). — Spiski 78-79, 106; Dolg. III 60, 61-62. 
~The Princes Begt‘abegi’vili (T 1826, 1850) removed to Georgia from Armenia 
in the seventeenth century. — Spiski 16-17; Dolg. III 479-480. 
The Princes Diasamije (T 1850) removed to Iberia from Upper Iberia at the 
end of the sixteenth century. — Spiski 40. © 

The Princes Javaxisvili (T 1850) of the Armeno-Georgian dynasty of Garm- 
rakeli or Gamrekeli of T‘ori, known from the tenth century. — Spiski 36; Dolg. 
II 486. 
The Princes SalikaSvili (T 1826), of the Upper Iberian house of Roéika§vili, 
emoved to Iberia at the end of the sixteenth century. — Spiski 100-101; AdG 
34 (437) ff. 
The Dukes (melik’-s) of Somxit‘i* (T), later Princes *Melikov (1816, 1824, 
550), of an Armenian house known from the fourteenth century. — Spiski 
8; Dolg. III 474, 62-63. 
The Princes T’ak‘t‘ak‘i8vili (T’ak‘t‘ak‘ije) (T 1826) removed to Iberia from 
Upper Iberia at the end of the sixteenth century. — Spiski 80-81. 


and deriving its name from the castle of P‘anaskert, formed two lines. of the The Princes Xerxeulije (T 1825, 1850, 1864), presumably descended from 
; House of Xorxoruni[§ 12.17], are known from the twelfth century. — Spiski 


Princes Cric‘igvili* (T), later *Cicianov (1800, 1825, 1850), High Constables of 
Tiflis, and the Princes Avali8vili (T 1826, 1850), in Iberia and Kakhetia. res- Cle Eieeeeerree 
pectively. — Spiski 91-93, 4-5; Dolg. III 45-46, 62-63, 479. ; 
The Samxalid Dynasty of Tarki, in Daghestan, traced its history back to: 
the Arab conquest in the eighth century. Descent from it was claimed by the 
Second Dynasty of Suania, later Princes Dade&k‘eliani (1857), and the Iberian: 
Saakids forming: the branch of the Princes T‘arxan-Mouraviévili (T 1826 
1850) and that of the Princes Saakaje (T 1881). — Spiski 81-82, 75: Dolg tL 
22, 482-483; cf. supra § 26.6. Ts a 
The Sarvasid Dynasty, descended from Saddadids of Ani or, possibly from. 
the Kings of Sharvan, appeared in West Georgia in the twelfth century, was 
enfeoffed of the Duchy of Abkhazia (c. 1184), and formed: the line of the Princes 
of Abkhazia, later Princes Servaiije (1834, 1875), and the collateral branch of the | 
Princes Inalipa (1902); the Iberian line of the Princes Servadije (T 1828); and the’ 
line of the Dukes in Guria, later Princes *Eristov of Guria (1850), as well as, 
apparently, its collateral branch of the Princes Mak‘simeniévili (1850) ae 
Spiski 103, 104, 106; Dolg. III 56-57, 62-63; cf. supra § 26.2. 


In the Kingdom of Kakhetia 


The Princes Andronikasvili (Endronikagvili)* (T 1826, 1850), High Constables 

f K‘iziqi and descendants of Alexius Comnenus, natural son of the Emperor 

f'the East Andronicus I (1183-1185) by his cousin Theodora Comnena, Dowager 

Queen of Jerusalem. — Spiski 18, 105-106; Dolg. III 470-471, 62-63. 

’ The Princes Cerk‘ezi (T 1829, 1850), descended from the Circassian Princes 

f Great Qabarda, settled in Kakhetia in the seventeenth century. — Spiski 
~98. 

The Princes Gurgenije (T 1850). — Spiski 33. 

The Princes Jorjaje (T 1829, 1850), traditionally of Albanian origin, settled 

n Upper Iberia in the tenth century and removed to Kakhetia in 1466. — 

Spiski 39. 

The Princes K‘obulagvili (K‘obulije) (T 1826), possibly the family of K‘obul, 

igh Constable of Iberia (637 /642), to which belonged a ninth-century Prince 
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of Kakhetia, removed to Upper Iberia, returning to Kakhetia in the sixteenth 
century. — Spiski 46. 

The Princes Qarala8vili (T 1850). — Spiski 45. 

The Princes RobitaSvili (T 1850). — Spiski 74. 

The Princes Rusi8vili (T 1850). — Spiski 75. 

The Princes SaginaSvili (T 1850, 1856). — Spiski 76. 

The Princes 
Kakhetia originally in Upper Iberia, where they were known from the twelfth 
century. — Spiski 19-20. 

The Princes XimSiaSvili (T 1850), descended from the Abazads of Marili, 
known from the eleventh century. — Spiski 90. 


In the Kingdom of Imeretia and the Principalities 


The Princes AgiaSvili (1850), joint-High Constables of Imeretia, known from | 


the twelfth century. — Spiski 5. 
The Princes Ap‘ak‘ije (1903). 


The Princes Ceret‘eli (1850), first joint-High Constables and Grand Treasurers _ 


of Imeretia, descended from the Alanian dynasty of Caadari, established in 
West Georgia in 1395. — Spiski 91; Dolg. III 476-477, 92-93. 
The Princes C'ié‘ua (1903). 


The Princes Culuk‘ije (1850), joint-High Constables of Imeretia, known | 


from 1451. — Spiski 93-94. 
The Princes Dgebuaje (1903). 


The Princes [a8vili, later *JaSvil’ (1850), whose surname has been connected 
with the name Aea. — Spiski 110. 


The Princes Jap‘arije (1850), known from c. 1400. — Spiski 39. 


The Princes Lort’k‘ip‘anije (1850), known from 1412/1442. — Spiski 58. 
The Princes Macutaje (1850), Mayors of the Palace of Guria, known from 
1412/1442. — Spiski 58. 


The Princes MarSania (1903) of Cebelda in Abkhazia. 
The Princes Mxeije (1850), formerly Mxec‘ije, known from the eleventh 


century. — Spiski 63. 

The Princes NakaSije (1850), Receivers of Ambassadors of Guria. — Spiski 
63-64; Dolg. III 62-63. 

The Princes Nizeraje (1850, 1862), Great Pantlers of Imeretia. — Spiski 
64-65. 

The Princes P‘agava (1903). 

The Princes Qip‘iani (1850.) — Spiski 46. 

Non-Dynastic Houses 

The Princes Abamelik*, created (in Iberia) 1794, 1800 (1823, 1850). — Spiski 
1, 4. 

The Princes Bebut‘agvili (T in Iberia) (1826), Grand Masters of the Hunt 


of Georgia and Armenian Ethnarchs of Tiflis, known from the early seventeenth 
century. — Spiski 15-16. 


The Princes Jandieri, created (in Kakhetia) 1628 (T 1829, 1850). — Spiski' 
38. 


Vaxvaxisvili (T 1825, 1850), Grand Masters of the Hunt of. 
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The Princes Leonije, created (in Kakhetia) (T 1825, 1850). — Spiski 50. 
The Princes Vezirisvili (T in Iberia) (1828). — Spiski 22. 

The Princes Xojaminasisvili, confirmed (in Iberia) 1775 (1857). — Spiski 90. 
Many of these houses have since become extinct. T contains a few names that 
designated short-lived offshoots of other houses. Several Georgian noble fami- 
lies, e.g., Kavkasije, Manvelov, Nazarov, Turkistanov, were recognized as 
princely in the Russian Empire. The above 56 dynasties form (the first 15 
being divided between them into 57 branches) 97 houses. They are the result 
of the concentration, caused by the vicissitudes of history, of the surviving 
dynasticist régime of entire Caucasia on the comparatively restricted, and after 
‘the Middle Ages constantly shrinking, territory of the three Georgian kingdoms. 
Accordingly, e.g., about one-fifth (10) of the dynasties, forming about one- 
third (32) of the houses, are émigré arrivals from Great Armenia. It must be 
‘borne in mind, too, that these were the only titled houses of Georgia; below 
‘them, was the untitled nobility, or gentry. Once again, the Germanic parallel 
-may be invoked here. There were, before 1918, 17 Austrian and German sover- 
eign dynasties (counting the Holsteins and the Oldenburgs as one), which formed 
between them 28 houses. Then, the mediatized nobility of the former Holy 
‘Roman Empire numbered, in the nineteenth century, some 57 families, forming 
“between them some 97 branches of different names (homonymous branches 
are not here counted as separate) bearing the ducal, princely, landgravial, or 
-comital titles. Finally, the contemporaneous Austro-German non- sovereign and 
: non-mediatized princely families numbered (exclusive of the morganatic off- 
shoots) some 54 and formed between them (inclusive of the morganatic offshoots) 
some 67 houses. Thus, the Germanic princely class was composed of some 128 
families, forming some 192 houses. Beneath it, but above the untitled nobility, 
was the considerably — at least eight or nine times —- more numerous layer 
of the comital and baronial families, which had no counterpart in Georgian 
society. In this connexion, the 2,381 Spanish titles (as in 1947), 371 of them 
grandeeships; the British peerage numbering well over 1,000; and some 200 
heteronymous branches, into which the Rurikids of Russia have in the course 
of history been divided, may also be recalled here. 
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THE ORONTIDS OF ARMENIA 


41. The genesis of the Armenian nation has been examined in an earl 
Study.! Its nucleus, succeeding to the role of the Vannic nucleus of Urart 
was the ‘proto-Armenian,’ Hayasa-Phrygian, people-state,? which at first ¢ 
-cupied only a small section of the former Urartian, or subsequent Armenié 
territory. And it was, precisely, of the expansion of this people-state over th 
territory, and of its blending with the remaining Urartians and other prot 
Caucasians that the Armenian nation was born. That expansion proceed 
from the earliest proto-Armenian settlement in the basin of the Arsanias (Ka 
ern Euphrates) up the Euphrates, to the valley of the upper Tigris, and es] 
cially to that of the Araxes, which is the central Armenian plain.? This expar 
ing proto-Armenian nucleus formed a separate satrapy in the Iranian empi 
while the rest of the inhabitants of the Armenian Plateau, both the remaini 
Urartians and other proto-Caucasians, were included in several other satrapic 
Between Herodotus’s day and the year 401, when the Ten Thousand pass 
through it, the land of the proto-Armenians had become so enlarged as to for 
in addition to the Satrapy of Armenia, also the trans-Euphratensian vice-‘ 
trapy of West Armenia.®> This division subsisted in the Hellenistic phase, 
that between Greater Armenia and Lesser Armenia. 

From Xenophon we gather a few glimpses of the social order that exis! 
under satrapal control in cis-Caucasia: of the proto-Armenian clan-heads, rul. 
fortified rural settlements (xopdoxyns, doxywr tits udpns),® and — abc 
hem — dynasts (Baovdedc), in particular of a king who was Cyrus 
Great’s ally and of his sons, Tigranes and Sabaris;’ and of some proto-Caucas 
‘Baotdeig and dexortec.® This was practically all that could until recen 
e said of these four centuries prior to the rise in 190 B.C. of the Artax 
‘Monarchy of Greater Armenia: there was no historical continuity. There ha 
“however, been a few historians who recognized the hereditary character of 
“Armenian Satrapy and its connexion with an Iranian family that favoured 


I § 4-6. 

Ibid. at 48. 

In this I follow Manandyan, O nek.sporn.probl. 
Tatn. 65. | 

Ibid. at n. 68. 

Ibid. at n. 72. 
Ibid. at n. 71. 
8 Ibid. at n. 75. 
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name of Orontes.® But it was left to the late Professor Manandyan to rediscover 
an entire period of Armenian history, which he showed to have been marked 
by the dominance of the Orontid, or — as he preferred to call it — Eruandid, 
(Eruanduni), dynasty. This period, as will be seen from the forthcoming 
remarks, was indeed the period of the Orontid Monarchy — the ‘First 
Armenian Monarchy’ — which spanned what has hitherto been deemed 
a lacuna separating the Urartian Monarchy and the Second Armenian Monarchy 
of the Artaxiads and which guaranteed the social and historical continuity of 
Armenia as it evolved from its proto-Armenian phase and passed into the 
Hellenistic age. 

The eponym’s praenomen Orontes is as Iranian as the dynasty itself, derived 
from the Avestan aurand/aurvant (‘mighty,’ ‘hero’) and related to the Pehlevi 
arvand;4 its Armenian forms being Eruand, Arawan, and, possibly, Hrant;™ 
and its Greek renderings being extraordinarily varied: "Agdtoc, "Agdod(r)tN¢, 
"Aoodvdns, "Aotadvrnc, "Aotanavog “Aotavnc, "Aovdvdne, “EBodrtns, ‘Ogoar- 
ns, "Oovard(o)ns, “Oedrvtac, "Ogdrtys.¥ 

2. Perhaps the principal source for the Orontid house: the document that 
enables us to infer its continuity, its being, that is, a dynasty, is the Nimrud- 
da& monument of Antiochus I, King of Commagene, a scion of that house, 
with its series of inscriptions, not all of which have come down to us, comme- 
morative of his ancestors.4 On these and other inscriptions, on the numis- 
matic data, and on the obiter dicta of classical authors that complement the 
framework provided by Antiochus of Commagene, as well as on the commenta- 
ries of the editors of the Nimrud-dag and other inscriptions: Dittenberger, Ja- 
labert and Mouterde, and those of Honigmann," the first part of the following 
stemma is principally based. 


9 Cf., e.g., Lehmann-Haupt, Satrap 127; W.W.Tarn, ‘Persia, from Xerxes to Alexander,’ 
CAH 6 (1953) 20; ‘The Heritage of Alexander,’ ibid. 464; JM 10-11, etc. 

10 Cf. O torgovle; Armaviri hunaren arjanagrut ‘yunneré nor lusabanut‘yamb (Erevan 1946); 
Garnii hunaren arjanagrut‘yuné ew Garnii het‘anosakan tacari karuc‘man zamanaké (Erevan 
1946) 55-59. Cf. also G. Tirac’yan, ‘Ervandunineré Hayastanun,’ IANA 6/1958 53-71. 

M1 Justi, Namenbuch 235; Hiibschmann, Grammatik 29-40; cf. Markwart, Siidarmenien 
17*. Needless to say, the homonymity of the Syrian river is coincidental. 

12 Ps. Moses 1.22,24,31; 2.37-46; — 1.31; — 1.19. 

13 Cf. D I 608 n.7; JM 27. 

14 Cited here in D edition = JM, as Inscr., followed by the number of the particular in- 
scription and, in parentheses, the number of the page, as found in each edition. 

15 Honigmann, ‘Kommagene,’ RE Suppl. 4 978-990. 

16 This stemma does not include the branch of Commagene, for which see Honigmann, 
Kommagene. 
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THE ORONTID STEMMA 


ORONTES. 
Inscr. 390 (607) = 16 (33: cf. infra: Artasyras); cf. D 607 n. 6; JM 10. 
| 


ARTASYRAS (ARTASURAS). 
Inscr. 264 (427; cf. infra: Orontes I), 390 (607) = 16 (33: *Aoracodeay t01 
"Aoodvdov), 391 (608) = 17 (33; cf. infra: Orontes I), 392 (609) = 3 (26-27: 
ibid.); Ctesias, Pers. 14, 19; Plutarch, Artaxerzes 12; cf. D 607 n. 6; JM 27, 10: 
Justi, Namenbuch 38 (No. 4); Puchstein, in RE 2/1 1308 (No. 2). 
| 
OronteEs I. 
Inscr. 264 (427-430 : "Oodrtns “Agtacdgov), 391 (608) = 17 (33: "Agodavdm 
"Aoracovea, tov yaujoarta Bacihiooay ‘Podoyobyny thy “Aotagégfov Ov 
yatéoa), 392 (609) = 3 (26-27: idem, except “Podoyotyny thy Bactiéw: 
Bacidéwy peyddov “Agtatéggov rob zat "Agodxov bvyatéea) ; Xenophon 
Anab. 2.4.8; 2.5.40; 3.4.13; 3.5.17; 4.3.4; Demosthenes, Orat. 14.31; Ctesias 
Pers. 20 (’Aotdzavos), 23, 29, 30, 31; Trogus Pomp. 10; Diodorus 15.2.1; 15.8.3 
15.9.3; 15.11.2; 15.90.3; 15.91.1; Polyaenus 7.14; Plutarch, Artaxerxes 27 
Coins: B. V. Head, Historia numorum (2nd ed., Oxford 1911) 507; cf. D 428 nn 
4-5, 429 n. 8, 608 n. 7; JM 27,10; Justi, Namenbuch 235 (No. 6); J. Miller, 1 
RE 18/1 1164-1166 (No. 6); also Tarn, From Xerxes to Alexander 20-21. — Sa 
trap of Armenia (401 B. C.), led the Satraps’ Revolt against Artaxerxes I 
of c. 366-360 B. C., received, on submission, the Satrapy of Mysia. He marrie: 
c. 401 B. C., Rhodogune, daughter of the Great King Artaxerxes II, and die 
c. 344 B. C. 
| 
OronTES II. 

Inscr. 393 (610) = 18 (34; cf. infra: Mithranes), cf. D 610 nn. 6-8, for his filiz 
tion. —- He must be the Satrap of Armenia of his name who led the Armenia 
auxiliaries of Darius III in the battle of Gaugamela (1 October 331): Arriar 
Anab.3.8.5. Itis extremely difficult to suppose that it was rather Orontes III (c 
Grousset, Histoire 79-80; H. Berve, in RE 18/1 1166 [No. 7]), because the latte 
most probably died after as late as 270 /260 B.C., i.e., some sixty or seventy yeal 
after Guagamela, and must, consequently, be presumed to have been a cent 
narian at the time of his death, which is unlikely. Orontes II, on the othe 
hand, could be in his middle sixties in 331. At the same time, it is equal 
difficult to accept — what JM propose (11 n. 2, p. 34) as a possibility - 
that Orontes II (III according to JM, since the father of Artasyras is counte 
as the First: 10) reigned again after Mithranes down to about 316: for v 
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should then have to believe him to have died aged between 84 and 140! Cf. 
infra Orontes III. 
| 
MITHRANES (MITHRENES, MITHRINES). 

Inscr. 393 (610) = 18 (34: Baotdéa ... NANEN tov é Baotléwe "Agodvdov); 
Diodorus 17. 21.7; 17.64.6; Arrian, Anab. 1.17.3; 3.16.5; Curtius 3.12.7; 5.1.44; 
Dio Chrys. 73.2. The mutilated name of the above inscription, D 610 n. 6 
would read, together with some others, as Ogddynv or Bagddynv; Honig- 
mann, 981-982, emends it as Mibedynyv. This JM 34 do not accept. Honig- 
mann’s identification, however, accords well with the cumulative historical 
evidence (§ 7.) Also Justi, Namenbuch 214 (No. 1); Grousset, Histoire 79; Berve, 
in RE 15/2 2156. A coin has been attributed to him by O. Blau in WNZ 9 (1877) 
100, but erroneously: E. Babelon, Les Rois de Syrie, d’Arménie et de Comma- 


géne (Paris 1890) cxcr. — Iranian governor of Sardis, he passed to Alexander 
in 344 B.C., and, in 331, was named by him to be Satrap of Armenia. 
2 


OronTEs III 
Diodorus 19.23.3 (c. 317 B.C.: "Ogdvtov tod cateansiay pév eyovtog *Ag- 
pevias), 31.19.5-6 (Baottéwe tHv "Aoueviwv "Agdodtov; the difference in 
the spelling of the name must be due to the author’s dependence on different 
sources; cf. also Markwart, Berceau, 231; Grousset, Histoire, 79 n. 4); Polyae- 
nus 4.8.3. — Owing doubtless to the fact that not all the stelae of the Nimrud- 
dag monument with commemorative inscriptions on them have been preserved 
(cf. D 592; JM 2), we have no inscription referring to Orontes III. — Cf. also 
Justi, Namenbuch 235 (No. 7); Grousset, 79-80; Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 330; Berve, 
in RE 18/1 1166 (No.7). The last mention of him is in Diodorus 31.19, who refers 
to him as a king, in connexion with the aid he lent to Ariarathes II of Cappado- 
cia for defeating the Macedonian strategus Amyntas and thus regaining his 
State. This, according to him, took place after the deaths of Perdiccas and 
Eumenes (321 and 316 B. C.), but this is too vague to indicate any, even ap- 
proximate, date. The defeat of Amyntas has been put at as low as 260 B. C. 
by Bengtson, Strategie II 77-78; and 270/260 B. C., by J. Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte, III/1 (Strasbourg, 1904), 296; cf. Manandyan, K‘nnakan tes. 97-99. 
? 
SAMUS 
Inscr. 394 (611) = 5 (28; cf. infra: Arsames); cf. D 611 n. 5; JM 10-11 and n. 3: 
the city of Samosata in Commagene may have been founded by this Samus, 
who, then, must be antérior to c. 245 B. C., when Eratosthenes was writing, 
in whose work that city is first mentioned. As he must have followed Orontes 
ITI, he must be the King of Armenia with whom Ziaelas of Bithynia took refuge 
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c. 260 B. C.: Memnon 22. Cf. Visconti, Icon. greca 322-325, Pl. xvi 3, fo 
his coin. 
| 
ARSAMES. 

Inscr. 394 (611) = 5 (28: Baotdéa "Agoduny tov éx Bactléwe Xapov; I 
611 n. 5 proposed the reading [’Aop]oduov, but see Honigmann 981-983 
‘Samus’ was the name used by the Commagenian dynasty); Polyaenus 4.17 
(AoodBns). Coins: Visconti, Icon. greca 317-321, Pl. xvi 1; Babelon, Rois d 
Syrie cxciu1, 211, Pl. xxrx 2; J. de Morgan, Manuel de numismatique orien 
tale de l’antiquité et du moyen-dge 1 (Paris 1923-1936) 191; — (Baordéw 
"Aooduov); cf. D 612 n. 6; JM 28; Grousset, Histoire 80; Markwart, Siid 
armenien 50, 240-243; Justi, Namenbuch 29 (No. 10); E. Meyer, in RE: Supp: 
1 141; Honigmann 980. — He must be regarded as the builder of the city o 
Arsamosata in the province of Sophene and of the city of Arsameia in Com 
magene. He offered asylum to Antiochus Hierax, one-time his brother Seleu 
cus II’s viceroy of Asia Minor, who had subsequently set himself up as an in 
dependent king, c. 240-c. 227 B. C., and ultimately lost his throne. — Bot 
D 611 n. 5 and JM 28, 10 consider it necessary to intercalate another Arsame 
— ‘the Second’ — in the Orontid stemma between Samus and the father c 
Ptolomaeus, on the ground that, while five generations separate Arsames fror 
Orontes I and Rhodogune, only three — sic: actually four — separate hir 
from Mithridates I of Commagene the husband of Antiochus VIII’s daughte 
Laodice and father of the builder of the Nimrud-dag tumulus. I must, howeve1 
own that I fail to appreciate the alleged difficulty of this situation. In juxte 
posing the Orontid and the Seleucid stemma, the following pairs of contempc 
raries are to be noted: (a) Seleucus I (born in 352/4 B. C.) and Mithrane: 
both were in the entourage of Alexander, though the regnal dates of the on 
(312-281 /80) are lower than the regnal dates of the other (331-before 317 
— (b) Seleucus II (246-226) with his brother Antiochus Hierax (} 227) an 
Arsames (after 260-after 228); —- (c) Antiochus III (223-187) and Xerxes (a: 
ter 228-c. 212: § 3), who was of the generation of the father of Ptolomaet 
of Commagene; — (d) Seleucus IV (187-175) and Ptolomaeus (c. 163). It ougt 
to be remarked in passing that in both stemmata exactly the same numbe 
of generations separate (a) from (b), (b) from (c), and (c) from (d). Now, whe 
we come to Mithridates of Commagene and Laodice, we discover that he ws 
two generations back of her: he was a grandson of Ptolomaeus and she a grea’ 
great-grand-daughter of Seleucus IV. However, because a husband is usual] 
older than his wife and also because belonging to parallel generations need n¢ 
indicate the same age —- Arsames may well have been a younger contempt 
rary of Seleucus II, and Ptolomaeus of Seleucus IV — there is nothing extri 
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ordinary in this situation. The need of inventing another Arsames cannot, 
therefore, be considered real. 

For the sources for the remaining part of this stemma, except in the case 
of Ptolomaeus, see the remarks that follow it. 


| ? | 
XERXES. ABDISSARES. bese: IV. Mithras. 
King of Armenia King last Orontid King High Priest of 
c. 212 B. C. [of Armenia ?] of Armenia, the Sun and 
c. 200 B. C. of the Moon. 
? ? 
ZARIADRIS. PTOLOMAEUS. 
Strategus of Sophene; grandson of Arsames and founder of the 
King of Sophene 190 B. C. Dynasty of Commagene c. 163 B. C. — © 


| Inscr. 402 (618) = 46 (47); Diodorus 31.19; 
cf. D 612 n. 6. 


MITHRROBUZANES I. Araetheus 
. King of Sophene 
? 
ORONTES V. 
last King of Sophene 95 B. C. 
? 
MITHROBUZANES II. | 
Viceroy of Sophene 69 B. C. 


The uncertainties of this stemma may be somewhat compensated for by An- 
tiochus I of Commagene’s assertion of his direct descent, through Ptolomaeus, 
from Orontes II and Rhodogune and, through them, from the earlier Orontids 
and from the Achaemenids. 

3. Xerxes was besieged by the Seleucid Antiochus III at Arsamosata, where 
he had shut himself up; then offered submission and the payment of the tribute 
once due from his father. Antiochus accepted this offer and even gave to Xer- 
xes his sister Antiochis in marriage (c. 212 B. C.), who, however, soon had her 
husband murdered: Polybius 8.25; Joh. of Ant. fr.53. For his coins, see Visconti 
Icon. greca 325-328, Pl. xv12; Babelon, Rois de Syrie cxciv-cxcvii, 212, Pl. xxiv 
6, 7; Morgan, Manuel 192; — (Baoitéwe FéoEov); cf. Justi, Namenbuch 173- 
174 (No. 4); Grousset, Histoire 80. It is difficult to escape the impression 
that Xerxes was a son of Arsames, reigning as he did so soon after him and 
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being in possession of the city the other had founded. His father’s tribut 
that Xerxes was obliged to renew may well have been imposed on Arsame; 
by Seleucus II in retaliation for the support given to Antiochus Hierax. This 
filiation of Xerxes, however, has not occurred to any specialists in the field 
who usually regard him as not an Orontid,” the reason for this apparenth; 
being that Xerxes is not mentioned among the ancestors of Antiochus of Com 
magene (infra § 5). But, as has been already noted (§ 2), not all the inscription 
have reached us in the Nimrud-dag monument, and that monument itself ha 
to do only with that king’s direct ancestors, whereas Ptolomaeus, the founde 
of the House of Commagene, could readily have been not a son, but let us sa 
a nephew, of Xerxes. 

The genealogical position of Abdissares is wholly unknown. The only reasol 
for supposing him to have belonged to the Orontid Dynasty and been, conse 
quently, a King of Armenia, is the striking similarity of his coins to those o 
Xerxes and, what is probably more significant, the identical shape of the head 
gear of the two monarchs: cf. Visconti, Icon. greca 328-332, Pl. xvi 4; Babelo: 
Rois de Syrie cxiv, 211-212, Pl. xxix 3-5; V. Langlois, Numismatique général 
de l’ Arménie (Paris 1859) 8-10; Head, Hist. num. 635; — (Baotdéws *ABd10 
odgov); cf. Justi, Namenbuch 1; Baumgartner, in RE 1/1 26-27. Thoug 
Babelon suggests (cxciv, cxcv) that he may have been the father of Xerxes, j 
it is more likely, in view of what has already been said about the probabl 
parentage of Xerxes, that he was a brother of his. 

4, The last Orontid sovereign of Armenia was Orontes (IV): Strabo 11.14.1¢ 
cf. E. Diehl, in RE 18/1 1166 (N° 9). He (*EBedvrns) and his brother Mithra 
(M.6od[vy]¢?), High Priest of the temple of the Sun and of the Moon at Arme 
vira, are mentioned in the Greek inscriptions discovered there in 1927, as in 
terpreted by A. I. Boltunova and Manandyan. One inscription contains a 
address of Mithras to King Orontes; another alludes to the King’s tragic death. 

Not unnaturally, the Armenian historical tradition, which Pseudo-Moses ¢ 
Chorene preserved in his History of Armenia, confirms and amplifies these dats 
There are several references. The most important, in Book 2, cap. 37-46, cor 
tains the account of the reign of King Eruand — of his brother the Hig 
Priest Eruaz (2.40, 48) — and of his struggle with, and overthrow by, Kin 


1” Cf. D 612, n. 6: qui manifeste non eiusdem atque Arsames domus esset; JM 11 n. 4, 29 (th: 
the headgear of Xerxes and Abdissares is different to that of the King of Commagene, as 
remarked by JM, has nothing to do with their belonging or not belonging to the Orontids | 
Armenia). 

18 Boltunova, ‘Greceskie nadpisi Armavira,’ IAFAN (1942) Nos 1-2; Manandyan, Arm 
viri hunaren arjanagr.; cf. O torgovle 36-37. Trever, O€. po ist. Arm. 134-137 (inser. 4 
142-147 (inscr.7). Trever does not fully accept the interpretations of Boltunova ar 
Manandyan; cf. J. Mécérian S.J., in BA 2 (1935) 212/150. 
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Artashés. As the former name stands for Orontes in Greek, so the latter ren- 
ders here the Greek name Artaxias,!® which belonged, as will be seen, to the 
founder of the Second Armenian Monarchy of the Artaxiads. Pseudo-Moses 
displays in this connexion a more than usual chronological confusion. While, 
on the one hand, dating the accession of Orontes-Eruand as of the eighth year 
of the last Darius (III),2° he at the same time projects the whole story into the 
Arsacid period of Armenian history by making of Orontes a successor of King 
Sanatruces (c. A.D. 75-c. A.D. 110).24_ The first synchronism testifies to the 
fact that in some of Pseudo-Moses’s sources the high antiquity of these events 
was Cclearly implicit. On the other hand, the projection of them to so late an 
epoch is due to an onomastic confusion that our historian must have found 
in some other sources. Orontes is confused with Arbandes, son of Abgarus 
VII of Osrhoene (A.D. 110-116);?2 and Abgarus, confused with an earlier Edes- 
sene ruler of the same name whom legend made to correspond with Our Lord 
and become a Christian — and Pseudo-Moses gives his own version of this 
legend (2.30-34) —, is made a King of Armenia before Sanatruces (2.26-34). 
At the same time, Artaxias-Artashés is confused with Axedares who reigned 
in Armenia c. A.D. 110, after Sanatruces.22 However, the story preserved by 
Pseudo-Moses contains, as an integral part, a true synchronism, which remains 
unimpaired by all the superimposed mistaken elaborations: it is the ascription 
to Artashés of the building of the city of Artashat (2.49), which is Artaxata, 
founded by the first Artaxiad.24 That all this confusion is not due to Pseudo- 
Moses, is patent from the existence of a similar imbroglio in the Primary Histo- 
ry of Armenia, where mention is made of a King Artashés, son of Sanatruces, 
while Eruand and his brother, also Artashés, are placed some two centuries 


earlier. This erroneous tradition found its way into Iberian historiography 


as well; and Leontius of Ruisi speaks of the Armenian kings Iarvand and his 
brother Artashan, as living in the first century of our era.” 

The other references in Pseudo-Moses to the Orontids are merely passing: 
names inserted in the theogony of the early kings with which Book 1 of his 
work is concerned. Thus, Eruand is the father and predecessor of Tigranes, 


19 See infra n. 27. 

20 2.37 (157). 

21 Jbid. For Sinatruces, see Asdourian, Arm.u.Rom 100-103; Debevoise, Parthia 235. 

22 Manandyan, O torgovle 38-39. — Orontes, however, is not made a son of Abgarus. 

23 Asdourian, Arm.u.Rom 103; Debevoise, Parthia 217-218. See ibid. 213-269 for the in- 
volvement of both Armenia and Osrhoene in the Roman-Parthian politics in the age of the 
Antonines. 

24 Manandyan, O torgovle 48-53. 

25 Prim. Hist. Arm. 15-16. 

26 Leont. Mrov. 44-50. 
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the ally of Cyrus the Great (1.22); Aravan and Hrant are found respectively 
before and after him in the same theogony (1.31,19). The first of these referen- 
ces is of considerable interest. Artaxias, who overthrew the Orontids, was, 
to all appearances, a local dynast. The Greek form of his name renders, it has 
already been noted, Artasés which is the purely Armenian form of the name, 
of which the Iranian form, ArtazxsaOra, is usually Graecized as Artaxerxes.?” 
The dynasty he founded, moreover, showed a marked preference for the name 
of Tigranes, four out of the eight Artaxiad kings bearing it. This was the name, 
it will be recalled, used by the proto-Armenian kings remembered by both 
Xenophon and the Armenian historical tradition. Whether Artaxias was 
descended from the proto-Armenian Tigranids, as Professor Adontz held to be 
indubitable,2° or not, some genealogical connexion between them, real or pre- 
tented, seems definitely indicated. Now, the establishment of satrapal con- 
trol in Armenia, of which the Orontids were the beneficiaries, must have re- 
duced the rights of what local dynasts there were. Thus the struggie of Arta- 
xias and Orontes IV assumes the double character of a national revolt against 
an Iranian dynasty combined with the dynastic hostility of the Tigranids, or 
their relatives, for the satrapal Orontids. At all events, the above reference 
to the succession of Tigranes after Orontes — and it is the habit of Caucasian 
historiography to designate the facts of succession among remote, chiefly fo- 
reign, rulers by terms expressive of genealogical relationship* — allegorizes 
this same event as the succession of the eponym of the Tigranids after the 
eponym of the Orontids. 

5. There are two assumptions that have always been made by historians 
in connexion with this period of Armenian history, which are quite gratuitous 
and incorrect, which have introduced much confusion into the little information 
we possess regarding the Orontids, and which must be obviated before a clear 


picture of the Orontid period can be obtained. One of these assumptions is 


that the south-western Armenian province of Sophene was a distinct State, 
separate from the rest of Greater Armenia, before the time of Artaxias and 
Zariadris*! (what the situation was before the Achaemenian phase, is not our 


27 Hiibschmann, Grammatik 28-29, 505; for a different opinion, which Hiibschmann does 
not accept, see Justi, Namenbuch 36-37, cf. 34-36. 

28 Supra at n. 7. 
29 Adontz, Armenija 390 n.1, cf. 427 n.1. He even calls the Artaxiads ‘Tigranids’ 389. 
390. 

30 Cf. IITI/I n. 40. The early kings rememberd in such a confused way by the Armeniar 
historical tradition were more remote than any foreign monarchs to the minds of those whc 


_ gave it the literary form in which it has reached us. 


31 Cf., e.g., Manandyan, O forgovle 30-40; Grousset, Hisioire 80; Honigmann, Kommagen 
980-981. 
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concern here). Thus, Manandyan*® speaks of the Orontid masters of Greater 
Armenia — and of the great trade route that passed through it connecting 
Iran and the Euxine and was controlled from the Orontid cities of Armavira 
and Eruandashat — as being distinct from the rulers of Sophene — a land 
closely bound to the Seleucid empire both culturally and economically. Ac- 
cordingly, he reckons Arsames, the builder of Arsamosata in Sophene, among 
the latter and is unaware of his connexion with the former. Yet the evidence 
of the Nimrud-dag monument for his belonging to the Orontid Dynasty is 
incontrovertible. That one and the same ruling house should have held both 
Armenia’s central plain and its Syro-Mesopotamian frontier, presents nothing 
extraordinary, unless the separation of Sophene and Greater Armenia be assum- 
ed a priori to have existed at that time. Actually, Manandyan himself sug- 
gested that the Orontids must have led the proto-Armenian expansion from 
the valley of the Arsanias — the land of Hayasa and, inevitably, also the land 
of neighbouring Sophene®* — to the valley of the Araxes, where they established 
their residence at Armavira.34 What ground, then, can there be for conjecturing 
that they ever abandoned the southern part of the land which they had ori- 
ginally controlled? In this context, the following five points ought to be con- 
sidered. First, there is no indication whatsoever that Sophene was politically 
distinct from Greater Armenia before Artaxias and Zariadris. Second, Strabo 
(11.14.15) is emphatic in stating the contrary : xatetyoyv tHv “Aoueviay ITéo- 
cat xal Maneddvec, meta tadta of thy Lvoiav éyovteg ual thy Mydiar: 
tehevtaiog 0° dufjogev "Oodvtncs andyovoc “Yddevov, taHv énta ITegody 
évéc: si tnd ta&v "Avtidyou ted weyddov oteatnyay tod med¢ “Pwpaiovs 
noheunjoarvtos dinoébn diya, "Aetagéiov te xai Zaguddgvos * ual Hoxov odbtos, 
tos Bacthéwe éexitoépartos * HttnOévtoc 6° éxeivov, noocbéuevor “Pwpaiors 
nal’ adtodc érdttorvto, Bactdsic moocayooevbérvtec. Third, Orontes III 
must have controlled Sophene, else his dealings with Cappadocia would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, to effect. Fourth, Polyaenus (4.17) speaks of 
the boundaries of Armenia — todv¢ pév “Aogueviwy deovg — and not at all 
of Sophene, when relating the flight of Antiochus Hierax to the Court of 
Arsames, who was the builder of Arsamosata in Sophene. Finally, Xerxes, 
who ruled at Arsamosata after Arsames, is remembered by John of Antioch 
as ‘lord of the Armenians’ (fr. 53: Séoéy tH “Agueviwy tvedvr@). 


32 Loe. cit. 

33 Supra at n. 3. 

34 Garnii hunaren arjanagr. 55-59; O nek. sporn. probl. 151. 

35 Strabo, indeed, could be interpreted as saying the opposite when, in 12.3.28 apropos 
of Lesser Armenia, he writes that duvdota: 6’ adtiy xatetxov dei, xabdneg tHY Lwpnryy, 
but it is impossible to tell whether xa@dzeg refers to dvvdotat xateiyov as modified by 
dei or irrespective of it; in view of the context, we may presume the latter. 
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The other assumption is that whenever the title of king is applied in th 


ources to an Armenian dynast of the Hellenistic phase prior to the rise o 


the Artaxiad Monarchy, his attempted or achieved independence of foreig) 
control must necessarily be presumed. Actually, it was the policy of Alexander 
at the beginning of his career at any rate, to leave the local dynasts on thei 


thrones in exchange for no matter how tenuous a recognition of his suzerainty.' 


And under the overlordship of the Seleucid successors of Alexander ther 
flourished a number of vassal kings; in their empire, as a matter of fact, loce 


-dynasts were not infrequently invested with the office of satrap.3’ Accordingly 


although indeed it might on occasion imply the acquisition of political inde 
pendence, the royal dignity, when it appears in the obiter dicta of ancient writer 
or in some epigraphic and numismatic data, need indicate no more that th 
acquisition or continuance of the status of a vassal king. Its appearance i 


“the sources need not, consequently, be interpreted as solely revolt or secessior 
“Yet it seems to have been precisely this assumption that lay at the basis c 
: both the hesitation of some scholars** to admit the kingship of Orontes III, wh 
in 301 B.C became a Seleucid vassal, and the refusal to reckon among th 
5 satrapal Orontids those whom the sources entitle Kings — Xerxes, Abdisss¢ 
- res, Arsames, as in the case of Grousset, or, with Dittenberger and Honigmanr 
- Jalabert and Mouterde — who could not close their eyes to the evidence 


Nimrud-dag regarding Arsames — only the first two.*° 
6. With all this in view, the history of the Orontid Dynasty may be furthe 


| elucidated. Before this, however, a word about their ‘prehistory.’ Strabo (1° 


14.15), recording what may be safely assumed to have been the tradition ¢ 
the family, deduced it from Hydarnes, one of the Seven Persians who put a 
end to the reign of Pseudo-Smerdis (Herodotus, 3.70).“° The genealogy of h 


family, the Hydarnids can be found in Justi’s Iranisches Namenbuch.™ It re 


mains, however, to be seen how this claim can be squared with the Bactria 
origin asserted of Orontes I in the Pergamese Chronicle.*2 But what is of int 
rest in this connexion is the fact that two undoubted Hydarnids were — befoi 
the time of Orontes I — successively Satraps of Armenia. They were Hyda 
nes (III) and his son Terituchmes.” The former’s daughter Stateira was ma 


86 Cf. Jouguet, Impérialisme macéd. 93-94. 
87 Rostovtzeff, Soc.Econ.Hist. 502; Bengtson, Strategie II 3-8, 55-64; Manandyan, O tc 
govle 30. 

38 Cf. Markwart, Berceau 231; Grousset, Histoire 80. 
89 Jbid.; D 612 n.6; JM 11 n.4, 29; Honigmann, Kommagene 981. 

40 Cf. Ehtécham, Jran Achém. 47 n.4, 102, 128 n.1. 41 p, 397. 
42 D No. 264, 427-428: "Ogdvtns b& “Agtacdgov td yévog Bdxteioc ; cf. Honigman 
‘Kommagene 981; JM 11 n. 4. 

48 Berve-Schoch, in RE Suppl.4 767-768. 
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ried to the Great King Artaxerxes II (404-358 B. C.), and so he must belong 
to the generation of Xerxes II (424 B.C.) and Darius II (424-404 B.C.); and 
the latter was married to Artaxerxes II’s sister Amestris.44 Thus they indeed 
belonged to two generations antecedent to that of Orontes I who was married 
to a daughter of Artaxerxes II. We may, accordingly, suppose one of three 
things: (1) that Orontes I, though not — as the son of Artasyras and grandson 
of another Orontes — a direct descendant of these two Hydarnid satraps, was 
nevertheless their collateral, a true Hydarnid himself, although we are ignorant 
of the degree of kinship that bound them together, and that he merely suc- 
ceeded them in the satrapate that had become hereditary in their family; 
or (2) that Orontes I’s wife Rhodogune was Artaxerxes II’s child by his Hydar- 
nid wife Stateira (along with Darius, Ariaspes, and Artaxerxes III) and that, 
consequently, Orontes II was a descendant of the Hydarnids, as of the Achae- 
menids, in the female line; or else (3) that the claim to Hydarnid descent had 
no basis in fact, but was due to the Orontids’ following the Hydarnids in the 
same office.* 

7. The circumstances in which the Orontid Satraps of Armenia became 
kings and founded the hitherto unknown First Armenian Monarchy are not 
clear. As can be seen from their stemma, all the Orontids from the second to 
the last Orontes were styled Kings, even those that were Achaemenid and 
Alexander’s satraps or Seleucid vassals. Admitting that from the point of view 
of their overlords some of the Orontid Kings of Armenia might be mere gover- 
nors, what interests us here is precisely how, at the same time, they themselves 
conceived of their status. The most likely Orontid to have become the first 
King of Armenia is Orontes II, the first to be entitled fPaotheds in the Nim- 
rud-dag inscriptions; and the most likely date for this is that of the dissolution 
of the Achaemenid empire, 331 B.C. The end of that empire, sealed by the 
death of Darius III, when conjoined with Orontes II’s own maternal Achaeme- 
nid descent and his de facto independence in Armenia, where the memories of 
the Urartian Monarchy must not have been obliterated,** can be easily con- 
ceived to have sufficiently prompted and sufficiently justified his taking the 
royal title. If it be objected that the royal dignity of Orontes II, and of Mithra- 
nes, is found only in one Nimrud-da inscription (393 = 18) and may, there- 


44 Justi, Namenbuch 397, 398-399. Also: 14, 311, 323, 368. 

45 For the possibility of the Hydarnid descent of the Orontids through women see JM 
11 n.4. — The spurious claim of the Ariarathids of Cappadocia to be descended from both 
one of the Seven Persians and an Achaemenid princess, Cyrus the Great’s aunt Atossa (Dio- 
dorus, 31.19), may have been inspired by their Orontid neighbours. The Ariarathid claim is 


not older than the second century B.C.: Niese ‘Ariarathes,’ RE 2/1 815. 
46 In. 84 
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fore, be a mere projection into the past on the part of Antiochus of Commagene 
of a title only subsequently acquired by the Orontids, it must be remembered 
that Orontes I, for all his apparent velleities in that direction,*’ is not styled 
King in that monument. 

The advent of Alexander had in no way interfered with the Orontid position. 
The conqueror’s policy towards the dynasts who had been included in the 
Achaemenid empire has just been mentioned (§ 5). And so Armenia, Cappado- 
cia, and some other realms remained unconquered by him and wholly auto- 
nomous.*® Grontes, consequently, may have continued to reign in Armenia after 
Gaugamela, exactly as, let us say, Ariarathes I continued at that time to reign 
in the northern section of Cappadocia. But, within the same year 331 — after 
that victory — Alexander appointed Mithranes to be Satrap of Armenia 
(see the Stemma). Those unaware of his Orontid birth and, at the same time, 
cognizant of Armenia’s independence have tended to regard this appointment 
as purely nominal.* But his origin, made probable on the basis of an interpre- 
tation the Nimrud-dag evidence, changes the picture radically. It appears 
most likely that Alexander sent Mithranes, who had early passed to his side, 
to replace his father in Armenia, as his recompense and as a punishment for 
the other’s support of Darius III. In this way, the local dynastic régime 
would have been interfered with the least. Orontes II, however, who 
was in his middle or late sixties at the time, could not have long survived 
those momentous events; and Mithranes, Satrap that he was from the Mace- 
donian point of view, may thus have succeeded, from the Armenian point of 
view, to his father’s kingship. There need, accordingly, be no hesitation to 
admit that Mithranes actually ruled Armenia; and to his rule the ascription 
to him of the royal title in the Nimrud-dag inscription may bear witness. 

Following Alexander’s death, his Successors adopted an entirely different 
attitude towards the local dynasts. In 322 B.C., Cappadocia was occupied 
and Ariarathes I crucified by Perdiccas (Diodorus, 18.16); and, even a year 
earlier — immediately after Alexander’s passing —, we hear of Neoptolemus 
as in control of Armenia®®, But Neoptolemus, involved as he was in the struggle 
of the Diodochi, in which he lost his life two years later, can hardly have caused 
a serious interruption, if any, in the history of Oronid rule in that country. As 
a matter of fact, in the case of Armenia we observe a development that was 
diametrically opposite to the aims of the new policy of the Diodochi. After 


47 Tarn, Xerxes to Alexander 21. 

48 Tarn, ‘Alexander: the Conquest of the Far East,’ CAH 6 423, 432, 

49 Tarn, ‘Alexander: the Conquest of Persia,’ CAH 6 383; Lehmann-Haupt, Satrap 154; 
Berve, in RE 15/2 2156. 

50 Plutarch, Eumenes; cf. Berve, in RE 16/2 2464 (No. 7). 
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321 B.C., Armenia was wholly free of.even nominal Macedonian control. This 
fait accompli was tacitly admitted by the Diodochi themselves when, in the 
Partition of Triparadisus that year, Armenia was not mentioned among the 
satrapies that they apportioned to themselves.*! For twenty years to come, 
the Kingdom, for the first time after the fall of Urartu some three centuries 
earlier, enjoyed the position of a wholly independent sovereign State.® 

- 8. In 301 B.C., however, Armenia fell within the orbit of the Seleucid em- 
pire.®? This signified that the Orontids reverted to the position of vassal kings 
that had been theirs under Alexander.54 This — tenuous — overlordship of 
the Seleucids, Xerxes appears to have been the first to attempt to shake off, 
when he ceased to pay the tribute imposed (so it seems) on Arsames (supra 
§ 3). The nature of this tribute is unknown to us. It may have been an extra- 
ordinary one, imposed over and above that which was ordinarily due from 
vassal to suzerain: a penalty for the aid rendered to Hierax; it may, on the 
other hand, have been but the ordinary tribute of a vassal. In either case, 
the refusal of Xerxes was tantamount to an assertion of independence, and 
invited Seleucid interference. About 212 B.C., Xerxes was murdered, and 
was followed by Orontes IV, or — if Abdissares be accepted as indeed a King 
of Armenia (and this seems very likely) then — by Abdissares and Orontes. 
The latter was the last — tedevtaioc — King of Armenia of his house, for, 
sometime later, about 200 B.C.5*, he was overthrown by Artaxias. The next 
we hear of is the presence of two Seleucid strategi in Greater Armenia: Arta- 
xias, who held most, but not all, of the Kingdom, and Zariadris, who held 
Sophene. Thus the territory of the First Armenian Monarchy was for the first 
time divided.®’ Since they are spoken of by Strabo (supra § 5) as strategi of 


51 Arrian, Succ. Alex. 34; Diodorus 18.39; cf. Lehmann-Haupt, Satrap 154; Tarn, Heritage 
of Alexander 464; Grousset, Histoire 79. 

52 If the evidence for the kingship of Orontes II and Mithranes be deemed insufficient, no 
doubt can be entertained as regards the royal status of Orontes III. 

: 53 Appian, Syr., 55; cf. Grousset, Histoire 80. 

. 54 Niese, in RE 2/1 815, casts doubts on the veracity of Diodorus’s report of the aid given 
by Orontes III (Ardoates) to Ariarathes II of Cappadocia on the ground that Armenia 
‘war damals unter Gewalt der Makedonier’; this is to misjudge utterly the nature of both 
Alexander’s and the Seleucids’ suzerainty. 

55 If the tribute in question was ordinary, its introduction at the time of Xerxes’s predeces- 
sor need not imply that it was only then that Seleucid overlordship was introduced. Apart 
from the witness of Appian for the year 301 as the date of its introduction (supra n. 53), 
the absence of tribute need not of itself signify political independence, since the subordination 
of one ruler to another can be expressed in a number of ways, not necessarily through such 
payments; but the refusal to continue to pay a tribute (whether regular or extraordinary) 
must indeed signify an attempt to undo that subordination. | | 

56 Cf. Diehl, in RE 18/1 1166. 

57 Strabo, 11.14.15; 11.14.5. 
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Antiochus the Great, it may be assumed that it was Antiochus who confer 
that office upon them.®® How this happened, remains obscure, and we c 
only make guesses about it. Those who have overlooked the Armenian evid 
ce for these events: for the revolt of Artaxias and the overthrow by him 
Orontes IV, see in the two strategi mere Seleucid officials.°° Yet that evider 
suggests that Artaxias was a local dynast who had overthrown Orontes 

and, as will be seen presently (§ 9), that Zariadris was an Orontid. This mi 
give a slightly different and more complex character to the story. The char 
from the Orontid Monarchy to the rule of two strategi was, obviously, as 

vourable to the interests of the Seleucid government as it was disastrous 

Armenia. It is legitimate, therefore, to suspect them of playing some part in { 
event. From what we know of the situation in the Seleucid empire at the ti 
it is quite evident that even so energetic a monarch as Antiochus III can1 
be presumed to have effected so radical a change in a vassal but autonome 
State by direct action. An internal upheaval, like the revolt of Artaxias agai 
Orontes IV, was clearly needed. We may still suspect that Antiochus had 

hand in it, and for the following reason. It could be supposed that Orontes 

tempted to follow in the footsteps of Xerxes in refusing to accept Seleucid su 
rainty and that the insurrection of Artaxias was, for all its local raison d’é: 
instigated, or at least connived at, by Antiochus III. At all events, Antiocl 


58 Though it appears, on the basis of all available evidence, very likely that, indirec 
Antiochus III was responsible for the fall of Orontes IV, there seems to me to be littl 
Strabo 11.14.15 to warrant the assumption that the latter was écarté par Antiochos III (. 
iin. 4). — For the office of otgatnydc¢ or military governor endowed with civil functic 
which in the third century B.C., and especially under Antiochus III, began to replace 
rather solely civil satrap in the Seleucid empire and particularly in Asia Minor, see Beng 
Strategie; cf. I at nn. 93-94. 

59 E. g., Grousset, Histoire 80-81, where, moreover, emphasis seems to be laid on t 
‘noms iraniens’. Actually, Artaxias was more a purely Armenian than an Iranian praenon 
supra at n. 27. As for Zariadris, it must be borne in mind that the cultural imprint of 
Achaemenian phase on Armenian society entailed a wholesale adoption of Iranian names 
terms, so that an Iranoid name can tell nothing of the provenance of its bearer. The O1 
tids, indeed, were of Iranian origin; on the other hand two recently discovered inscription 
Aramaic characters (in the vicinity of lake Sevan, in 1906 and 1932) mention Artah3(a) 
m'lek bar zi Zaritar, which suggests that Artaxias I’s father was named Zariadris: Tre 
Oé. po ist. Arm. 162-174; A. Borisov, ‘Nadpisi Artaksija (ArtaSesa), carja Armel 
VDI 1946/2; I. D’jakonov and K. Starkova, ‘Nadpisi Artaksija (ArtaSesa I), carja Arme: 
ibid. 1955/2; A. Dupont-Sommer, ‘Deux inscriptions araméennes trouvées prés du 
Sévan (Arménie),’ S 25 (1946-1948). Still another stele with an Aramaic inscriptio1 
Artaxias I has been discovered there in 1957. Here, too, the King is called ‘son of-Za 
and, moreover, applies to himself the dynastic patronymic of Orontid (RWNDKN): 1 
c‘yan, ‘Novonajdennaja nadpis’ ArtaSesa I carja Armenii,’ VDI 1959/1 88-90. This 
tribution, due doubtless to the King’s desire to legitimize his position, may, however, I 
been warranted by a female descent from the dispossessed dynasty. 
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appears to have been quick in taking advantage of the situation that had 
developed. Somehow Artaxias was unable to establish his sway over the entire 
kingdom of Orontes; and it was Zariadris who held its south-western corner: 
Sophene, and also the westernmost section of Armenia north of it, between 
the Euphrates and the Arsanias (Strabo 11.14.5). We may further suppose 
that the local population there rallied round a scion of the old dynasty. Being 
more Hellenized than the rest of Greater Armenia,® and more anciently as- 
sociated with the Orontids, Sophene can be expected to have been less sensitive 
to the claims of a national dynasty that was then being founded by Artaxias. 
At all events, Antiochus appointed both to be his governors — or, to put it 
differently: accepted the accomplished fact by recognizing both as his governors 
-— each in the part of Greater Armenia already under his control. The dynastic 
enmity between them must have seemed a guarantee of this divide et impera 
policy, and their reduction to strategi — at least from the Seleucid point of 
view — must have resulted from this weakening division.“| If such was the 
policy of Antiochus III, it proved in the end to have been a miscalculation. 
After his defeat by the Romans at Magnesia, in 190 B.C., both Artaxias and 
Zariadris rose against him, and with the aid of Rome obtained in 188 B.C. the 
internationally recognized status of independent kings, one of Greater Armenia, 
the other of Sophene.* Somewhat later, c. 163 B.C., another scion of the Oron- 
tids, Ptolomaeus, a grandson of Arsames, set himself up as king in Commagene, 
that had until then been a Seleucid province, and founded the royal house to 
which Antiochus I belonged.® 

9. The Kings of Sophene, successors of Zariadris, are rather scantily known. 
Their stemma was established by J. Markwart.* The Orontid origin of Zaria- 
dris is inferred from the following data. (1) The last King of Sophene, a de- 
scendant of Zariadris, who was dispossessed c. 95 B.C. by the Artaxiad King 
Tigranes II the Great of Armenia,® is called Artanes by Strabo (11.14.15): 
too 6& Zagiddetos 6 Lwpnvec "Aetdvyg This name must be a contraction: 


80 Manandyan, O torgovle 31-32. 

61 A similar pattern is observable in the partition of Armenia, A.D. 387: internal division 
seized upon by imperial neighbours. 

62 Cf. Grousset, Histoire 80-81. 

83 Cf. Honigmann, Kommagene 980, 983. — That Commagene, or at least a part of it, may 
at one time have belonged to the Orontid Monarchy of Armenia, seems indicated by the con- 
nexion of the Commagenian cities of Samosata and Arsameia with, respectively, Samus and 
Arsames of Armenia: cf. JM 11 n. 3,28. 

64 Frangahr 176 n.4. It is based on Diodorus 31.22; Polybius 31.17; Trogus Pomp. 35.11; 
and Strabo 11.14.15.— For the coin falsely attributed to Zariadris, see Hiibschmann, 
Grammatik 506; Babelon, Rois de Syrie cxcvii-cxcix. 

85 Cf. Grousset, Histoire 84-85. 
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*Aot[o]dr[t] yc, and, thus, another form of Eruand-Orontes.? — (2 
Zariadris appears to have been a relative (a son?) of Xerxes. The name 
Zareh, Sawas or Sawars, Meruzan, and Argam — Armenian equivalents 
Zao.ddotc, ZéoEnc, Mibgofovldaryns and "Agoduync® — were either favoure 
in historical times by the House of Artsruni, which was, it will be seen, of Oror 
tid origin, or counted among that family’s remote ancestors.” Two of th 
Artsrunid domains, moreover, bore the names of Zarehavan and Shavarshan. 
Then, the Primary History of Armenia (9) places Zereh, Shavarsh, and Aj 
mog (more correctly: Artok = Artanes)” in the theogony of the early king: 
Finally, Pseudo-Moses, on his part, makes in his version of that theogony (1.31 
Zareh a grandson of Arawan (Eruand) and the father of Armog (Artoantes 
Eruand).” Elsewhere (1.19), he mentions a Shavarsh, a descendant of Hrar. 
(Eruand). It is obvious of course, that, as genealogical material, the arrange 
ments of the Primary History and of Pseudo-Moses have little worth. Whe 
is of significance in them, however, is the grouping together of the dynasti 
names just examined, which makes it clear that in the historical memory 
the Armenians the family of Zariadris and the Orontids were one and the sam 
dynasty. | 

140. It may be useful to append here a chronological summary of the Oronti 
rulers of Armenia between 401 and 95 B.C. 


A. Satraps of Armenia 
Orontes I, c. 401-c. 344 
Orontes II, c. 344-331 

B. Kings of Armenia (The First Armenian Monarchy) 
Orontes II, 331 


Mithranes, 331-before 317 
(Neoptolemus, Satrap, 323-321) 


86 Adontz, Armenija 390 n.1 (Ariaontes). 

67 Adontz, loc. cit. mistakenly identified Arfaontes with Vardan. 

68 Adontz, loc. cit. 

69 Zareh<*Zarerh: Hiibschmann, Grammatik 40, 506; Justi, Namenbuch 381, 382-383. - 
Sawa(r)¥ < Old Pers. Syadwargan (Hibschmann 61; Justi 299-300) or < Old Pers. XSayadr: 
(for which see Justi 173-174) and so was translated in the case of the Orontid King as ‘ Xerxes 
Markwart, Genealogie 24-30; Erdngahr 177 n.3; Adontz, Armenija 390 n.1. — For the oth: 
two names, see Hiibschmann 52-53, 507; and Justi 209, 29. 

70 Thomas 1.6 (79,82), 8(102); cf. Justi, Namenbuch 416 (genealogical table); Adontz, A 
menija 390 n.1, 413-415; Markwart, Erdngahr 176-177. 

71 Markwart, loc.cit. 

72 Adontz, loc.cit.; infra Part II nn. 57, 60a. 

73 Though indeed Ps. Moses makes of Arawan a grandson of Tigranes the ally of Cyrus tt 
Great; cf. supra at nn. 7,28. 
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Orontes III, before 317-c. 260 
Samus, c. 260 
Arsames, after 260-after 228 
Xerxes, after 228-c,. 212 
[Abdissares] 
Orontes IV, c. 212-c. 200 
C. Kings of Sophene 
Zariadris, Strategus, c. 200; King, 190 
Mithrobuzanes I (defended by the King of Cappado- 


cia against Artaxias I of Greater Armenia: Poly- 
bius 31.17; Diodorus 31.22) 


Orontes V, c. 95: annexation of Sophene by Tigranes 
II of Greater Armenia. 


11. As is clear from the combined evidence of the Armenian and of some 
non-Armenian sources, the Orontids of Sophene survived the annexation of 
their kingdom c. 95 B.C. Perhaps the most important bits of evidence — texts 
that compress a variety of indications —- are found in the two versions of the 
Armenian historical tradition as found in the Primary History of Armenia (9) 
and in Pseudo-Moses, to which references have already been made above (§ 9) 
and which now follow: 


Guyudunl’ infiphng Gunkbpunl fe fipay kphp fie Senge, 
thay, I peapeds bunk UYanphunwathayy [Fusqannp pi infiplg fit 
Mish ghbnutih yh Ybvb ph pfrbiy. angus angquunad pleg fir yun 
peng [Faqunnpagh dumuym Fbub: Ge mfpk fb fb puy nga 
Qapks opeh apyeng Ypentatubhagy ayp que punnp he hapedf 
enpbrqenl pe angen Youle,  nsegenr Yup hatg. anger Gas. 
mye Gurntueuay. [Jus STs. g farganl h qf Psy pon [in the 
MSS: Reaqar punt’). L Rega pan O Dust. gAfpun fin the MSS: 
Abepat], & Afepunn Stun gYaaunny he apy ppt Pegapunmny 
Junuiighg fin géunutigm [Ffia fuplatig fb fnphatie usple 
infrg wgupil pl E Gugly unt. tfenets aft hash ge Rupa. 
gunn te ugha, qep fp Fanburtiah fie yagi py agg poppe 
pn gh annmnd Iynsleg fir: | 


Then Semiramis possessed herself of the land of Armenia, and from that 


time until the death of Sennacherib the Kings of Assyria kept possession 
of it. Then [the Armenians] rebelled against their subjection to the Kings 
of the Assyrians. And Zareh, son of [one of] the sons of Aramaniak, ruled 
over them, a powerful man and a skilled archer. Then ‘Armog: then 


Bs. 
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Sarhang; then Shavash; then P‘arnavaz. And he begat Bagam and 
Bagarat. And Bagarat begat Biurat, and Biurat begat Aspat, and the 
sons of Bagarat gathered their inheritance in the western regions: the 
same were the House of Angel, for Bagarat was also called Angel and 
was in those days called a god by the barbarous people. 


Pseudo-Moses gives a different and ampler list of the early kings. In Book 
1. 4-5, he gives the genealogy from Adam to Japheth and then to Hayk (the 
eponym of the Armenians). Chapters 5, 9, 12, 14, 19, 19, and 22 deal with the 
posterity of Hayk and his eldest son Ar(a)maniak or Ar(a)menak. Chapter 
92, terminates with Tigranes, ally of Cyrus the Great, ‘son’ of Eruand and 
grandson of Haykak IJ. At the end of that chapter, Pseudo-Moses mentions 
a version of the origin of the House of Bagratuni which deduced it from Hayk, 
only to reject it in favour of the Hebrew origin.” Chapter 23 contains an ac: 
count of the descent of the Houses of Artsuni and of Gnuni from Sennacherik 
of Assyria, and ends with the remark that the House of Ang] was descendec 
from Pask‘am, a grandson of Haykak, who must be Haykak II mentioned ir 
the preceding chapter. Chapter 31 presents a variant of the Orontid genealogy 
that is found in the Primary History. Finally, in Book 2. 8 (107), he return: 
to the origin of the House of Ang] in the following terms: — 


ful quip fundnaugly fh puspap he bpp path dis hh ervecs frat, 
phlty funpualju be pF tinmbeyhangy “fp qual Qumpuntuyy | 
Liyhunlny [Bnmioky Sapp wtionche Ipnslegleanyy mp fant mma by 
Susan file [Platte Sunpik fits ustog leben, fb [Pfam Semaslyan 
he nud nif, Sauna [procures lpesy us puddin fig hh popfuagh uitiuy fr. 
wnustine [d-bue ask quince usa fits ugly unt 3 


And he® set up as governor of the west a man, ugly and tall and awkwar: 
and flat-nosed, deep-eyed and fierce-glanced, [one] of the children o 
Pask‘am, grandson of Haykak, named Tork’, who because of his excesiv 
monstrosity was surnamed angeleay — [a man] of colossal stature an 
strength. And because of the meanness of his face, he calls his progen 
House of Angl. [Follows an account of Tork’’s mythical feats reminiscen 
of those of Rustam and of Polyphemus].” 


74 Infra Part II. 
75 ‘This refers to the mythical ‘first Arsacid King of Armenia’ Vologases, who was suppose 


to have reorganized Armenia in the second century B.C.; cf. I at nn. 174-176. 
76 Cf. Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 26-29; Adontz, Tarkou 185-186. 
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The two versions, then, can be summed up as follows: 


Prim. Hist. Arm. : Ps. Moses 
Hayk Hayk 
| | 
Aramaniak Armenak 
| | 
1 41 generations 
| 
“1 Haykak II 
| 
Armog | | 
Eruand 4 
Sarhang | | 
| Tigran Pask‘am 
Shavash | 
| ‘Vahagn Tork *-Angeleay 
P*‘arnawaz (deified) (deified) 
contemporary of | 1 
Nabuchodonosor (9-10) Aravan The House of Angl. 
| | | 
Bagarat-Angl Nerseh 1.31 
(deified) | 
| Zareh 
Biurat | 
| Armog 
Aspat 
J Bagam 
Bagarat | 
P’arnavazian (14) Van 
1 | 
The House of Angl. Vaheé 
died fighting Alexander 
the Great 


Needless to say, the historical memory of the Armenians at the time of the 
committing of these two versions to writing was quite defective. Zariadris 
for instance, and the Orontids in general are made to antedate Alexander ihe 
Great. Telescoping is also much in evidence, especially in the Primary History 
where one generation only separates Zariadris from Armaniak-Armenak (antess 
of course, ordi ordwoc‘ be construed in the broad sense of ‘descendant ar ehictels 
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forty-two generations separate the latter from the Orontid eponym and forty- 
seven from Zariadris, in the work of Pseudo-Moses. The same telescoping 
is evident in the former monument’s reference to Assyrian domination. Owing 
to the not infrequent confusion in Caucasian sources between ‘Assyrian’ anc 
‘Syrian,’ the régime that is supposed to have begun under Semiramis is made 
to end with the control of Armenia by the Syrian Seleucids, for it was agains! 
them that Zariadris rebelled. What, nevertheless, is of importance here is 
that both versions agree in affirming, albeit indirectly, the descent of the House 
of Angl from the Orontids: either in a direct line from Zariadris, as in the Prima 
ry History, or from Pask‘am, a nephew of the Orontid eponym (i zawaké Pask*. 
amay, referring to Tork‘, can of course mean that he was ‘of the posterity o 
Pask‘am’), in Pseudo-Moses. 

42. Now ‘House of Angl’ (AngeJ-tun) was the name of an Armenian princel: 
State, known as Ingilene to the Graeco-Roman world, which was situatec 
precisely on the territory of the former Kingdom of Sophene. That territory 
which was the south-westernmost province of Greater Armenia and whicl 
is referred to in the above sources as ‘the west’ or ‘the western regions,’ beca 
me, upon the annexation of Sophene by the Artaxiads, the ‘Assyrian,’ tha 
is, Syrian, March of the Armenian Monarchy, its bulwark against the Seleuci 
empire and Osrhoene.” The chief fortress of Ingilene, and in fact of the entir. 
Syrian March, was called Ang] — to-day a place called Egil, close to the wes 
ern Tigris (Argana-su), some 9 4% km. west of the confluence of that rive 
with the Dibene-su, in Turkish Armenia’®’ — and from it the principalit; 
derived its name. It appears to be of a very ancient foundation and to hav 
been known as Ingalawa already in the Hittite monuments of the fourteent’ 
century B.C.” It was subsequently, the site of Carcathiocerta, the capite 
of the short-lived Orontid Kingdom of Sophene, and it contained the royé 
tombs.® From a Syriac source of the sixth century it is evident that thi 
fortress-city was also known as ‘the city of King Sennacherib of Assyria’. 


77 Cf. II § 7-8. 

78 Markwart, Siidarmenien 50*, 17,35,102,107,243; Honigmann, Osigrenze Maps I,IV; Cu 
net, Turquie I 428, Map at p. 406 (where, mistakenly, Egil is placed east of the Tigris an 
near the Dibene-su); USAF Chart 340 A IV. 

79 Manandyan, O nek. sporn. probl. 98-99, 136-137; Forrer, ‘Alzi,’ RAss 1 88. — Lap‘anc 
yan, Xajasa 200, derives its name, which may originally have had the general meaning | 
‘fortress,’ from the Babyl. ekall-u and, in turn, from the Sumer. egal or ‘hall.’ 

80 Markwart, Stidarmenien 33-38, 107-112. The tombs of the Sophenian kings were ascribe 
by the Armenian historical tradition to the Arsacid sovereigns. Cf. Manandyan, O torgov 
33-35. Cf. Pliny 6.10.26; the LCL translation erroneously renders ‘Carcathiocerta’ as ‘Kha 
put.’ 

81 Markwart, op.cif. 98, quoting the chronicle of Ps. Josue the Stylites. 
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This, as Markwart explained, owed its origin to the fact that the rock, which 
formed part of the acropolis of Angl, contained, hewn on one of its sides but 
well-nigh obliterated in modern times, a relief of an Assyrian monarch accom- 
panied by a cuneiform inscription. The name of Sennacherib being especially 
familiar through its biblical associations, the relief, and the city that con- 
taned it, were naturally enough attributed to that particular king.82 The 
above-mentioned confusion between ‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ must, I may 
add, have further contributed to that attribution, concerning as it did the chief 
place of the Syrian March. 


It is, consequently, significant that the Armenian princely Houses of Artsru- 
ni§* and of Gnuni® claimed descent from King Sennacherib’s son Sarasar, who, 
according to the Bible, had slain his father (681 B.C.) and taken refuge in Ar- 
menia;® while the onomastics of the former house leave little doubt as to its 
Orontid origin.8® The Armenian historical tradition which asserts this descent 
from Sennacherib also relates that Sarasar was established on the south-western 
frontier, near the Assyrian border.8? What is meant here is, of course, the 
south-western Syrian March: the Assyrian border was, surely, in the south. 
Thus, the House of Sennacherib was identical with the House of Angl, both 
genealogically and territorially. As will be seen presently (§ 15), the genea- 


82 Markwart, op. cit. 108-112. 


88 Thomas 1.1(26), 6,7(92); 3.13(313), 29(402-403); and see II § 12.8, for this house. In a 
recent article, ‘Urartskoe proisxoZdenie armjanskogo naxararskogo roda Arcruni,’ Sborn.v 
cost Akad-t A Orbelt 29-38, S. Barxudaryan considers this house to have been of Urartian 
origin, in connexion with the term Arsuuni[ni]/Arsuniuni, found in three inscriptions, one 
by ISpuini and Menua, the others by Menua alone; cf. Melik ‘i$vili, Urart. nadpisi 146 (No. 27) 
196 (No. 97), 197 (No. 99). It appears to be a toponym-ethnicon, though Melik ‘igvili, 148 
n. 16, doubts that this is a proper name. If indeed a toponym-ethnicon, the location of the 
people-state designated by it was, according to Barxudaryan, 37, inthe vicinity of the Arcruni 
domains. This, if true, might indeed be taken into consideration in connexion with the ori- 
gin of the Arcrunis, were not their Orontid origin patent from so many other data. It can 
nevertheless, be assumed that the name of this family, hitherto unexplained (cf. Bareidatven 
30), may indeed have been derived from the Urartian people-state, or its territory, over 
which it later came to reign. Barxudaryan (34-35) also cites the work of A. Xaéatrean, at- 
tempting to prove the ‘Aryan’ origin of the Arcrunis: — this is precisely what their Orontid 
origin might be described as. In agreement with Barxudaryan (36) is also Lap‘anc‘yan. 
Cf. also Banadteanu, Beitrdge z. arm. Toponymie 1071. | 

84 See, for this house, II § 12.14. 

85 Sarasar’s accomplice in the murder and companion in the flight was his elder brother 
Adramelech (in the Armenian transcription these names become Senek‘e/arim, Adramel 
Sanasar): 4 Kings 19.37; 2 Par.32.21; Isai.37.38; cf., for the Assyrian background of this eit 
Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 125-128. 

86 Cf. supra at nn. 69-71. Markwart, Erdngahr 176-177, and Adontz, Armenija 390 n.1, 


413-415, speak of the ‘Kings of Sophene’ rather than the Orontids; cf. supra at n. 31. 
8? Ps. Moses 1.23. 
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logical aspect of this synonymy springs from the territorial, and for reasons 
to be then adduced. Significantly, in both the Primary History and Pseudo- 
Moses’s work passages dealing with the origin of the House of Ang] are juxta- 
posed with references to Sennacherib of Assyria and, even, to the descent from 
him of the Artsrunis and the Gnunis (supra § 11). 

43. In addition to this witness, be it ever so veiled, of the Armenian historical 
tradition, Classical authors also testify to the survival of the Orontids after 
the end of the Kingdom of Sophene. Both Plutarch (Lucullus 25) and Appian 
(Mithr. 12.84) mention among the three army chiefs of King Tigranes the 
Great of Armenia one named Mithrobarzanes. The correct form of that name, 
however, and one found in some MSS, is MiO@o0Bovldyye, i.e., Me(h)ruzan, 
the name borne presisely by the son of Zariadris and favoured by the House 
of Artsruni.8® Though no longer king, Mithrobuzanes was left in control of 
Sophene, no doubt as margrave of the Syrian March; and it was in this capa- 
city that he met the invading Roman armies of Lucullus.® It is from him that 
Markwart and Adontz deduced the origin of the Artsunis.” 

44, There remains the problem of the religious implications of what the 
Armenian historical tradition has to tell about the Orontids and their Artsrunid 
descendants. Besides being a geographical, and genealogical, term, ‘Angl’ 
was also a religious one. It was the name of the pagan Armenian deity which 
corresponded to the Sumero-Akkadian solar god of the netherworld and of the 
dead, Nergal.®! The evidence of the Armenian historical tradition for the exist- 
ence of the cult of Angl in pre-Christian Armenia is unmistakable in the texts 
cited above (§ 11); and, what is more, in-the Armenian biblical translations 
the name of Ang] is used for rendering that of Nergal.®? This Armenian cult 
appears to have had ancient roots. The chief god of the Hayasa pantheon was 
precisely an equivalent of Nergal; his name, of which we are not altogether 
certain, is rendered ideographically as 4U-GUR in the list of the Hayasa divi- 
nities, included in that part of the Annals of the Hittite King Supilluliuma 


88 Markwart, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran I (Géttingen 1896) 69; Erangahr 
175-176; Manandyan, Tigran 99; cf. Adontz, Armenija 413-415 (where the correct form is 
used). Justi Namenbuch 209, however, lists the above personage under MibgoBagelavne, 
while adverting to the existence of the other form. Markwart, Erdngahr 176 n. 4, considers 
him to have been a son of Orontes V (Artanes); Adontz, op. cif. 414, thinks he was the other’s 
son or brother. 

89 The reason for his coming to meet the Romans, as given by Plutarch, Lucullus 25, is 
obviously frivolous and a part of the Roman anti-Armenian propaganda of the time: cf. Ma- 
nandyan, Tigran 99-101. Cf. Adontz, Armenija 413-414. 

90 Supra n. 86. 

91 For the connexion between the theophany of the sun and the cult of the dead, see, e.g.. 
Eliade, Patierns 135-138, 141-149, 180. 

92 4 Kings 17.30; cf. infra II § 5. 
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which contains what may have been a treaty of the latter’s father King Tutha- 
liya III (c. 1400 B.C.) with Karannis, King of Hayasa.® It is not perhaps too 
fanciful to suppose that the cult of Ang] was not only a parallel, but actually 
also a survival, a continuation, of the more ancient Hayasa cult. The con- 
necting link between these two cults can be sought in the proto-Armenian 
people-state. Since the Hayasa element played a leading role in that ethno- 
cultural formation,” the cult of the chief Hayasa deity can be expected to 
have survived and flourished in it. And between the culture of the proto-Ar- 
menians and that of the Armenians, the passage is unnoticeable. 

How the name of the proto-Armenian and Armenian god was related to the 
city of Ang] has not been explained. There are, however, sufficient data to 
enable us — at least tentatively — to establish the connexion between the 
two names. Since it seems certain that the toponym is of great antiquity and 
Is, moreover, etymologically explicable,® it must follow that the name of the 
god was derived from the name of the city, and not vice versa, as is the case 
with the analogous connexion of god and holy city — K‘art‘los and K ‘art‘li, 
Armaz and Armazi — in Iberia. To be sure, we have Pseudo-Moses’s ex- 
planation of the god’s name (2.8); but this is but another example of his facile 


and often — as here — erroneous etymologizing: ange] being the Armenian 


word for ‘ugly’.% 

As the proto-Armenians expanded, under the leadership of their Hydarnid 
and Orontid satraps, they must early on have absorbed their immediate 
neighbour to the south, the region of Sophene with its fortress-city of Ingala- 
wa-Angl.°? When the Orontids had lost the larger part of Greater Armenia 
and retained only the now separate land of Sophene, their capital, which at 
the same time was their necropolis, was the city of Ang], named now Carcathio- 
certa. The fact that it was their capital and their necropolis must have made 
it a holy city as well.*° Whether the Satraps leading, from these regions, the 
proto-Armenian expansion were or were not in some special way associated 


98 Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 88-90; for the Hittite document in question, see Forrer, ‘Hayasa- 
Azzi,’ Ca 9 (1931). 

94 In. 49. 

85 Supra n. 79. 

%a T nn. 120-121, 168. 

96 Lap‘anc‘yan, Bogi Armjan 273. For attempts at other explanations of Angl, see Karst, 
Mythologie, 64-69. 

8? Supra at n.34. Manandyan seems to regard as certain that the Hydarnids and the Oron- 
tids were one family, which, of course, is very likely: cf. supra § 6. — Sophene occupied the 
territories of the earlier Supani and I’uwa; and Hayasa and [8uwa divinities appear to have 


been largely the same already in Hittite times: Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 76. 
98 See In. 168. 
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with the presumably surviving cult of 4U-GUR, is impossible to determine. 
But, on the other hand, a connexion of the Orontid Kings of Greater Armenia 
with the cult of Angl can be inferred from the Armenian historical tradition. 
Pseudo-Moses preserved a detail more revealing than he knew when he made 
mention (2.37) of an ancient tale regarding the last Orontid of Greater Armenia 
(Eruand). It is that, quite like the Minotaur, he was borne, by his Pasiphae- 
like mother, of a bull. Now the theophany of the sun in its Plutonian aspect 
tended to be connected with a cult of the bull, especially in the pre-Indo-Eu- 
ropean ethnic and cultural stratum of the Mediterranean world. What is more, 
the birth of this king suggests a special association, exactly like the one that 
obtained in the Minoan kingdom of Crete, between that cult and the monarchy. 
Indeed, the Kingdom of Aea (later Colchis), founded by a people related to 
the Hayasa, was marked by the same association and, moreover, appears to 
have stood in a special connexion with Crete. King Aeetes was a son of the 
sun god, and his sister — precisely Pasiphae — was the wife of Minos, who, 
in turn, appears to have been related to the Hurrian equivalent of Nergal.® 

This association of the Orontids with the Plutonian Ang! appears thus to 
have existed before the formation of the Kingdom of Sophene; and the city 
of Ang] may, consequently, have been their necropolis before it became also 
their capital Carcathiocerta. The necropolis, capital, and possibly holy city 
of a dynasty that stood in a special relation to the god of the dead may be 
expected to have been one of his cult centres. That all this involves too many 
suppositions and may, thus, appear unworthy of consideration, is readily gran- 
ted; yet this alone seems to harmonize the scattered data of the historical 
tradition with the explanation of how — by becoming a territorial epithet 
— the name of the place became one of the names of that deity. 

That deity had another name: Tork‘. This becomes clear in juxtaposing 
the texts of the Primary History and Pseudo-Moses already cited (§ 11). Now, 
Tork* was the pagan Armenian equivalent of the Asianic Tarku or Tarhu, a 
god of vegetation and fertility. How this syncretism of Angl-Nergal and 


99 For the association of the pre-Indo-European stratum of the Mediterranean world with 
the sun-theophany in its Plutonian aspect, see Eliade, Patterns 143. For that stratum itself: 
I §5; the Hurrians and the Hayasa belonged to that stratum. For the connexion between 
Aea and Crete, see ibid. at nn. 56-57; Roux, Argonautes, esp. 281-283. and that between 
Minos and Nergal: Ungnad, Subartu 66-68; USakov, Xeft.probl. 92 and n.4: — the Hurrian 
deity Saman-minuhi (= Minos) is always named in the texts next to another — Naparwi; 
and, in turn, Naparwi forms a pair with Partahi. This pair appears identical with another — 
Parsi and Nagarsi, which are identified in ancient cuneiform texts with Nergal. For appa- 
rent indications of the prevalence of the cult of the bull in western Armenia (Turuberan), 
see Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 40,70,222 n. 1 (= 223). For representations of the Minotaur and 
of bulls on Colchian coins, see Lang, Studies 6,8,9; Roux 392. 

100 Lap‘anc‘yan, Bogi Armjan 273-276; Xajasa 97; and, for the connexion of the cult of 
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Tork* was effected, can be seen in the synthesis, achieved in the Asianic-Aegean 
world of the second millennium B.C., of the cults of the dead with the vegetation 
and fertility cults. Perhaps it was already at that time and on the Hayasa 
soil that this syncretism of the local equivalent of Nergal and the Asianic 
Tarku/Tarhu was achieved. ‘Tork‘’ may, accordingly, have been the original 
name of the tutelary deity of the Orontids, and ‘Angl’ the territorial epithet 
subsequently acquired by him. 

15. The House of Ang] can in the genealogical aspect of the term designate 
the Orontid Dynasty in general, and not only its surviving branches, since 
it was under the Orontids, while still Kings of Greater Armenia and then of 
Sophene, that the cult of Angl-Tork* flourished and since already then — as 
it would be natural to assume in the light of what we now know of the theo- 
phany of kingship in the religious climate of the time!2 — the Orontids as a 
dynasty claimed descent from that deity. To be sure, the Armenian historical 
tradition, as has been seen, presents the matter quite otherwise, by making 
Ang] a descendant of those whom we know as the Orontids and one deified 
in his day by the pagan Armenians.° But it is obvious that the pagan claims 
of the ancient kings to a divine descent were, quite naturally, repulsive to the 
Christian historians who first recorded the historical tradition, and were, in 
consequence, obviated by them. In this way, for instance, Hayk, once the 
divine astral eponym of the Armenians and the direct ancestor of all the royal 
and princely dynasties of the land, was represented by these writers as merely 
a hero, though indeed a giant. As for the cult oj Ang1-Tork‘, it must have 
been even more distasteful to the historians — with all its associations with 
the netherworld and fertility rites — than that of Hayk-Orion, whose position 
as ancestor was admitted. Nevertheless, the religion of Ang]l-Tork* must some- 


Ang] with that of Tork‘: Bogi Armjan 201-202; cf. Karst, Mythologie 64-69; Adontz, Tarkou. 
Adontz draws attention to the fact that the three names, Angl, Tork‘, and Pask‘am (§ 11), 
appear to be related to the names of a bird or birds of the eagle or vulture type, and he con- 
nects this with the statement of Ps. Moses (2.8) to the effect that Angl-Tork‘, a descendant 
of Pask‘am, left on rocks figures of eagles. He thus conjectures that the cult of Tarku and 
that of his near-equivalent, TeXub (both, by the way, were associated with the cult of 
bulls: supra at n. 99; In. 151), became fused with a local — proto-Caucasian — totemistic 
cult of the vulture. Adontz would also connect the geographical names Thogorma and 
Juspa with those of Tarku and TeSub. 

101 Eliade, Patterns 352-353. 

102 See I § 3. 


103 Prim. Hist. Arm. 2-10; Ps. Moses 1.5-31. The repugnance of Christian Armenian writers 
to the pagan past is especially pronounced in Ps. Moses: Carriére, Huit sanctuaires 18 n.1, cf, 
26-27. For this reason, no doubt, the Prim.Hist.Arm. mentions, whereas Ps. Moses omits, 


the divine character of Ang]-Tork*. — Christian historiography reduces Hayk’s theophany 
and makes him a son of Thogarma of Genesis: cf. In. 168. 
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how have been better remembered than that of Hayk, else it is difficult t: 
conceive why his divine status should have been alluded to at all. Yet becaus 
he was so offensive, he could not be allowed among the heroic ancestors ot th 
kings and princes. So, instead of being treated as an ancestor, Angl-Tork* wa 
made to pass for a descendant of the Orontids. The confusion of these earl 
genealogies has already been noted (§ 9, 11). _ 

As for the surviving Orontid branches of the Christian phase, he appears t 
have been simply repudiated by them as a forefather. The Houses of Artsrun 
and of Gnuni, on becoming Christian, must have soon become acquainted witl 
the biblical tradition connecting the Assyrian King Sennacherib math Armenia 
This tradition could become known to them before the invention of the ae 
menian alphabet, on the threshold of the fifth ceneuy and the cousequen 
beginning of national Armenian literature, in either its Syriac or its Greel 
version. Since Syrian religious influence was very great in Armenia, especiallh 
before that event and especially in that part of the country which passec 
under Iranian control in 387 — and that was precisely the part where a“ 
Artsruni and Gnuni princedoms were situated — it was evidently ne ne 
rather than the Greek, version of the Bible that was first known to them. 
They also must have become cognizant of the fact, already alluded to (§ 12) 


that — owing to some archaeological remains and under the impact of thi 


biblical tradition — the city of Ang] had come, precisely among the Syrians 
to be called also City of Sennacherib. Moreover, by a strange coincidence, thi 
biblical text (4 Kings 17) in which Ang] stands for Nergal makes See 
to a King of Assyria. Finally, as has already been noted, Sophene, the las 
kingdom of the Orontids, became the ‘Assyrian’ eae a ie Armenian 
narchy. Accordingly, in the synonymy: ‘City of Angl’ = Uaey o saenon as 

another synonymy was implicit, namely, ‘House of Angl = ee of en 
nacherib,’ and so an obvious opportunity was seized upon of exchanging indeec 
a splendid, but no longer tenable, genealogical tradition — a chimére, Saint 
Simon would have called it — of the pagan days for another that was no les: 


, e ° ° ° e 0: 
splendid, really, and yet suitable for Christian princes. However, memories 


the old tradition lingered on; and this accounts for the juxtaposition in the 
texts of the name of King Sennacherib and of the descent from him of thes 
houses with the allusions to Angl and Tork“ (supra § 11). Hence ano: n¢ 
doubt, Pseudo-Moses’s repetitive insistance on his false etymology of ea 

46. Other princely houses of Armenia, besides those of Artsruni and 0. 
Gnuni, can be traced back to the Orontids; they now follow. (1) The Prince: 
of Ingilene and Anzitene (Anjif) constituted, of course, the Flouse of Ang 
par excellence and must have been the chief among the Orontid descendants 


104 Cf, Abelyan, Ist.drevnearm.lit. I 76-77, 82-88; Grousset, Histoire 125-127, 172, 174-176 
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exactly as they were the chief dynasty of the Syrian March. —- (2) The Prin- 
ces of Greater Sophene (mec Cop‘k’) or Sophanene, sill another State of that 
march, appear also to have been of Orontid origin. One of them bore the 
significant name of Zareh;!’ another, that of Gaddana. The latter name, 
besides being related to that of the Armenian princess Ghadana, who was 
the queen of Pharasmanes II of Iberia (c. A.D. 120), and that of their son, 


King Adam or Ghadam,” was obviously connected with the name of the chief _ 
Artsrunid castle of Hadamakert in Greater A]bak. — (3) The Princes of Sha- | 


hian Sophene (Cop‘k’ sahéi /Sahun[w]oc‘), the fourth State of the Syrian March, 
may or may not have been Orontid. If the name of the principality be shown 
to signify ‘Royal Sophene,’ as suggested, e.g., by Markwart,™2 their Orontid 
origin must be regarded as highly plausible; this, however, is not certain." 
We do not hear of any of the princes of the Syrian March as repudiating their 
Orontid forefathers because of the pagan religious associations involved. But, 
then, we know next to nothing about them and nothing at all about what they 
claimed by way of genealogical tradition. This is due to the fact.that they left 
the orbit of Armenia prior to the formation of Christian Armenian literature.14 
(4) The Vitaxae of Arzanene, margraves of the Arabian frontier,“® were 
also ascribed by the Christian Armenian historical tradition a descent from 
one Sharashan, a descendant of Sanasar, who, according to Pseudo-Moses 
(2.8), was created Margrave of the Assyrian March and who also held Ardzn, 
le., the nucleal land of Arzanene.™® Once again, a telling confusion: both 
‘Sanasar’ and the ‘Sharashan’ of Pseudo-Moses represent Sarasar, son of 


105 TE § 7-8. 

106 Markwart, Erdngahr 178; II § 7-8. 

107 Faustus 3.12. 

108 Cod. Theodos. 12.13.6: Gaddanae satrapae Sophanenae. 
108 Leont. Mrov. 53, 54. 


10 Jbid.; Roy. List 1 50 = Marr and Briére, Langue 571 (Marr, 623, considers the name to | 


have been ‘Dami’ and ga- an enclitic particle). 

11 For the Arcruni domains, see II § 12.8. 

M2 Brdngahr 177, 178. 

3 Adontz, Armenija 38, and Garitte, Documents 234, consider the adjective in question 
as derived from a nomen gentilicium: ‘Sahuni.’ This name some would trace back to the 
patronymie Sah-ufi, borne by a Hittite prince (or perhaps dynasty) ruling over precisely 
western Sophene (Supa) and Melitene in the eighth century B.C.: W. Belck Beitrdge zur alten 
Geographie und Geschichte Vorderasiens I (Leipzig 1901) 50-52; Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 150 n. 
1; Manandyan, O nek. spor. probl. 132; II § 7 at n. 65. 

14 In 298 the Princes of Ingilene-Anzitene, Greater Sophene, and Lesser Sophene passed 
under the aegis of the Roman Empire; after 377, two more princely States from across the 
Arsanias shared their fate: II § 7. 

115 Jbid. § 9. 

6 Ibid. n. 130. 
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Sennacherib; whereas Arzanene was, as has just been noted, the Arabian anc 
not the ‘Assyrian’ March, the reference to Assyria being, obviously, due tc 
the family’s connexion with the Orontid Kingdom of Sophene, which indeec 
had become the ‘Assyrian’ March. — (5) The Vitaxae of Adiabene, rulers o: 
the Median March, were believed by Markwart to have been Orontid, anc 
more particularly Artsrunid, and to have been transplanted by Tigranes the 
Great from Sophene, which was always ready to rise in revolt, to the Mediar 
frontier of his realm.’ — (6) The Princes Vahevuni or Vah(n)uni were the 
descendants of the divine Vahagn, the Armenian Heracles, according to Pseu: 
do-Moses (1.31), and also his hereditary high priests.“8 As Vahagn was a grand 
son of Eruand, father Aravan, and ancestor of Zereh and Armog (supra § 11) 
the Orontid origin of this dynasty seems obviously indicated. — (7) The little 
known dynasties of Aravenian and Zarehavan or Zarehavanian were descen 
ded, according to Pseudo-Moses (1.31; cf. 2.8), from Aravan and from Zarel 
respectively (supra § 11), and are, therefore, to be regarded as Orontids; th: 
latter house may have been a branch of the Artsrunis.“° — (8) The equall 
little known Eruanduni dynasty (literally: Orontids), mentioned by Lazaru 
(chap. 70) must likewise be of Orontid origin.° — (9) Last, but not least, Bey 
is the question of the Orontid origin of the princely house of the Bagratids,™ 
which will be considered in Part II. 


17 Ibid. § 6. 

8 [bid. § 12.27. 

119 Tbid. § 12.7; § 13.23. Only one Arawenean is mentioned in the historical part of Ps 
Moses’s work: Erstom (3.43), and none of the other house, which is mentioned only in th 


genealogies of the early dynasts, at its beginning as a separate branch. The mediaeval Ar 


menian geographers distinguish between the land of Zarehawan and that of Zarewand/Zara 
wand, north of it and always coupled with that of Her: Hibschmann, Orisnamen 338. Bot. 
names are derived from Zareh: Markwart, Erdngahr 177; Siidarmenien 555-556. All th 
three lands lay in the immediate vicinity of the chief Arcrunid domain of Greater Albak. I 
view of etymological identity and geographical adjacency, the distinction between Zareha 
wan and Zarewand appears somewhat artificial. The former was an Arcrunid land: Erdnsalu 
loc.cit. And in the lists of the Armenian Princes found in the documents of the Gregoria 
Cycle (II § 5) the Prince of Zarewand and of Her is next to him of the Arcrunids, with but on 
other intercalated between them. The Prince of Zarewand and of Her may, thus, have bee 
the head of an Arcrunid branch. This would explain the absence from the sources of th 
mention of any members of this family: if it was not a separate family, its members were ir 
deed all Arcrunis. Ps. Moses, accordingly, preserved two separate versions regarding its origir. 
one for the Arcrunis, the other for the branch to which he applied the patronymic — rathe 
than any territorial epithet — of Zarehnawan/Zerehawanean; both, of course, pointing t 
the Orontid origin. He was wholly unconscious of this plurality and introduced (1.6) sti 
another one by etymologizing the toponym Zarewand: cf. Markwart, Stidarmenien 205 n. 
(205-207), 555-556. 

120 TX § 12.12. 

121 Jbid. § 12.9. 


I] 


4. Regarding the Orontid origin of the Bagratid Dynasty, the Armenian 
historical tradition is quite emphatic. The Primary History of Armenia iden- 
tifies the Orontid tutelary deity Angl(-Tork‘) with the eponym of the Bagra- 
tids.2 That the Bagarat-Ang] of that monument is indeed that eponym, is 
evident from his being made the father and grandfather, respectively, of two 
other Bagratid eponyms, Biurat and Aspat.? A little farther in the same work 
(14), mention is made of the ‘great feudatory’ Bagarat P‘ar[nav]azian, a 
descendant of Aramaniak. It has already been seen (I § 11) that the Orontids, 
as indeed a great number of Armenian dynasts, were deduced by the Armenian 
historical tradition from Aramaniak, son of the divine primogenitor of the 
Armenians, Hayk. The praenomen of that particular descendant of Aramaniak 
can leave no doubt as to his belonging to ‘the sons of Bagarat’ (ibid.). On 
his part, Pseudo-Moses (1.22) also refers to the tradition of the Bagratid descent 
from Hayk; but he does this reluctantly and merely in order to reject it, with 
some vehemence, for the Hebrew origin that he propounds. What may appear 
to constitute an inner contradiction in this otherwise consistent tradition is 
that the Primary History represents Bagarat-Ang]l as a son of P‘arnavaz, who 
is none other than the eponym of the Iberian royal house of the Pharnabazids 
(P‘arnavaziani),* and that he applies, consequently, the Iberian royal surname, 
in its Armenian form of P‘arnavazian, to Bagarat-Angl’s descendant or kins- 
man just mentioned. This apparent contradiction is, however, patient of an 
explanation. But before this is attempted, Markwart’s thesis about the Pri- 
mary History and also Pseudo-Moses, and about the tradition they embody, 
must be examined. 


1 Supra Part I § 11. 

2 Ibid. § 14, for the Orontid connexion with Angl. 

3 This is overlooked by Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 26, who fails to note the relation of 
Bagarat to the Bagratids. Cf. also infra at n. 67. Aspat = Aspet, for which see infra § 14. 

4 That this P‘arnawaz was indeed the eponym of the Iberian Pharnabazids is clear from 
the reference (9-10) to his submission to Nabuchodonosor. The story of the Babylonian 
king’s connexion with the Iberians (of both Georgia and Spain) goes back to Megasthenes 
(Seleucus I’s ambassador to India) and has been preserved by Abydenus (in turn, preserved 


in Eusebius, Chron. 1.10 and Praepar. evang. 9.41); by Josephus (in Con. Apion. 1); and by 


Strabo (15.1.6, where, however, Sesostris is mentioned in this context instead of Nabuchodo- 
nosor). For this matter, see Markwart Genealogie 71; Karst Corpus juris 1/2/1 420-421. 
— For the Georgian surname of the Iberian dynasty, see I at n. 101; its Armenian form, 
apart from the Prim. Hist. Arm., is also found in Faustus 5.15. 
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2. In one of his last works: on the genealogy of the Bagratids and the ep. 
och of Mar Abas and Pseudo-Moses,’ the great Armenologist expounded < 
thesis which, if true, would greatly impair the worth of the historical traditior 
on which the present Study is largely based. Attention has not been drawr 
to it sooner because it concerns in particular the Bagratids, and here, in the 
Second Part, is, therefore, the place where it can best be discussed.® The heart 
of the thesis is that both the Primary History and the work of Pseudo-Mose: 
are ninth-century productions.’ There are four parts to Markwart’s basic ar. 
gument as it regards the first-named monument; and they will now be taker 
in the order which they follow in his study. 

3. The Primary History, as we now have it, forms the opening part of the 
History of Heraclius, written in the seventh century by Sebéos, Bishop o! 
the Bagratids.§ It purports to be the (originally) Greek work — arjanagir = 
‘inscription,’ ‘register,’ or ‘monument’ is the word used® — by Agathangelus. 
secretary of the first Christian King of Armenia — and for this reason it has 
also been called ‘Pseudo-Agathangelus’ — and to have been found in the 
book of one Marab the Philosopher of Mtsurn or Mtsurk* (Mcurnac‘i).° Pseu- 
do-Moses, on his part, claims that the text of his History, 1.9-32 and 2.1-9, cor- 
responds to an extract made by one Marabas Katina from a Greek translation, 
made by order of Alexander the Great, of a Chaldaean book". The two texts 
are thus associated, in this rather fanciful way, with one and the same name: 
of a Syrian, obviously, named Mar‘Abbas. Apart, however, from the commu- 
nity of subject matter — the theogonic lore and early historical memory ol 
Armenia — and from the fantastic attribution of the two texts to the same 
transmitter, there is nothing to indicate any interdependence, let alone identity, 
between them!. They represent two parallel versions of one historical tradition; 
though the longer version found in Pseudo-Moses must, to some extent, have 
been expanded and even recast, 

As to what historical personage, if any, the attributions are made, is not 
altogether clear. Markwart identified him with Jacob or James, i.e., “Abbas 
Mar Ya‘qob, the learned Monophysite Bishop of Edessa (+ 708), who, ac- 


5 Genealogie; this thesis was already briefly propounded by Markwart in Untersuchungen 
II (Leipzig 1905) 235. 

8 For Markwart’s opinions on the Vitaxae, as found in Genealogie, see II nn. 42,43. 

7 Genealogie 14, 56, 67. 

8 See Introd. at n. 10. 

® Cf. the Georgian term jegl. 

10 Prim. Hist. Arm. 1; ef. Abelyan, Jst. drevnearm. lit. I 217, 327. 

11 Ps. Moses 1.8-9; 2.9, etc.; cf. Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 216-219. 

12 Ibid. 328; cf. supra Part I § 11; see, however, infra n. 18. 
18 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 216-219. 
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the motivation that was supposed to explain the territorial personifications in 
the genealogy. | 
Finally, an examination of the evidence of the two versions of the ancient. 
historical tradition of Armenia demonstrates that memories of the Orontid. 
and even earlier periods were contained, albeit confusedly, in that evidence. 
and thus did still linger on at the time when the Primary History was set to. 
writing and at the time when Pseudo-Moses compiled his work. In Part I 
(§ 11, 4, 9) of this Study, this eviccnee was examined in connexion with Oron a ae of Taraun and Presiding Prince (‘Prince of Princes’) of Armenia f 
tid history, and indeed Orontid genealogy, and its relevance to both was he Caliph, in the years 830-851.%7 This he set out to prove i nia for 
established. Thus, of the names considered by Markwart as territorial sym- irgument. The eponym of the Bagratid house in the ee or . ee as 
bols, two are those of actual Orontid rulers: Xerxes and Zariadris.2” But the as has been seen, identified with the god Ang] (I § 11) he a es agatat, 
memory of the Orontids was also preserved in another way — precisely through at Ang] was the pagan Armenian equivalent of Nergal and - : ea 
their imprint on Armenian toponymy. Accordingly, the city of Bagaran in: ifestations of this equivalence consists in the fact that in fs pe . ee 
Ayrarat was built by the last Orontes”® and that of Eruandashat, in the same: e, in 4 Kings 17.30 — in the phrase ‘and the Cuthites cena hee 
province, was the last Orontid capital in Armenia.”® It was doubtless also owing Coo of the Cuthite divinity is rendered by ange}. This Mark i ld 
to the Orontids that there was a castle of Ang] in Tsalkotn.2° Markwart him- egard ae fortuitous, the Armenian word in question being noel ae 
self has once been led to infer from the evidence of the toponyms that some ntimation, an approximation to the Septuagint ceuderid of eh : , ae 
of the last Orontids — or the House of Sophene, as he thought of them — ld <N>eoyés.4 No doubt, had we but this biblical text for the ene fe 
were transferred by the Artaxiads to the south-eastern frontier of Armenia.”! yee equivalence, Markwart’s suggestion might appear convincin Hee. 
It is this migration that must account for the existence in those regions of the ‘at the cumulaive evidence cited in Part I § 14-15 tends to ne | ) a 
dynasties of Artsruni, Eruanduni, and Zarehavanian, which have all the ear- outrary that, so far from creating, this text merely reflects the oe : 
marks of being Orontids. And it is to these Orontid branches that the topo ngl and Nergal. Precisely the same is the case of Hayk whose es ae 


nyms of those regions, derived from Orontid praenomina — Eruandunik*, Sha 
varshan, Zarehavan (canton), and Zarevand — must owe their existence.® 


‘other words, it is by Orontid 
na te memories that both the toponyms and 
enealogical tradition are explicable; it is, surely, hardly ee to sania 


explain the genealogical tradition by th 
ae t 
‘themselves unexplained. y the toponyms and leave the toponyms 


Semipe set to establish the exact epoch and circumstances 
ilation of the Primary History. His thesis, a 

A , as has been mentioned 
s, that it was produced at the Court and for the political ends of Bacart 


_ ier 2 tes peels dynasty would have had nothing to do in Calkotn 
, and another one named ZariSat, appear to have b i 
uandagat which was indeed founded b nti rN abr 
a y an Orontid: cf. Manand O 
Are we to suppose that the name Z ee so eg a 
areh appeared in the Orontid fami i 

yf Armenia? What complicates the si ion i scat Maes Roca ene 

he situation is that the Artaxiad 
- s, too, appear to have u 

ae mae of Artaxias I was ee Zareh (Part I n. 59), and a son of Tigranes the pe 
ppe o. ave been called Sariaster (= Zariadris?): Valerius Maximus, 9.11 ext. 
Appian, Mithr. 104); cf. Genealogie 21. ease 
For this personage, see Grousset, Histoi | 
e ; , Histoire 349-351, 353-354, 358-359, 368-3 

. 2 9 9 “ r = 69; 
in Se tae oo 126-127; cf. Markwart, Stidarmenien Saarinen 
OW in of ASot IV, Prince of the Bagratid idi ees “ 

sot the Callohs the Geavatld. dornlnt g s and Presiding Prince of Arme- 
: , nions were divided chiefly b i 
a y between his sons Ba 
Ron eae pecorming Prince of Tarawn, Xoyt‘, and Sasun, and the latter aces 
shat as a. chute . The Caliphate, pursuing the policy of divide et impera vecbanigad 
je ae - a able of Armenia and Bagarat as Presiding Prince of Armenia with the 
He cslaHorie: bet rinces, in 830. The Caliphate was eminently successful in its policy, and 
as etween the two brothers and the branches they headed were not cordial 


851, Bagarat fell from favour and , 
Hekee., was deported to Samarra, which he was not destined 


84 Genealogie 51-52; cf. supra Part I § 14 at n. 92. 


27 Itis to be stressed again that the genealogical tradition in question is significant only as. 
an embodiment of historical memories regarding personages and dynasties of the remote past 
(and dynasties, indeed, represented by eponyms), but that no indication of the exact kinship: 
binding these persons can be expected from it: cf. supra Part I, end of § 9. 

28 Ps. Moses 2.40. Cf. § 11. 

29 Ds. Moses 2.39; cf. Manandyan, O torgovle 38-40. 

30 Lazarus 31 (127); Eliseus 3 (74); Sebéos 22 (102); Procopius Bell. pers. 9.25.5-15 CAyye- 
Adv). For Calkotn, see infra at n. 65. 


31 Supra Part I § 16, at n. 117. 
32 Supra Part I § 16. — As has been seen ibid. n. 118, ° Zarehawanean’ seems to have been © 


Ps. Moses’s appellation for the Orontid Princes of Her and Zarewand or Zarehawan. Over-- 
looking the evidence for their existence, Markwart considers the above dynastic name a fig- | 
ment of Ps. Moses’s imagination and a symbol for the city Zerehawan: Genealogie 20. It’ 
must be remarked, however, that in the Armenian princely nomenclature territorial names. 
were derived from cantons that constituted princedoms and not from towns. The cumula- 
tive evidence on the subject leaves little doubt as to the Orontid origin of the princedom in 
question. As for the origin of the name of the city of Zarehawan in Calkotn, it is true that 
Zariadris of Sophene could not have been its founder: Genealogie 20. It is equally true, that 
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» Next, Markwart shifted somewhat his ground. Having just attempted 
prove that Bagarat the Eponym had been modelled on Bagarat of Taraun, 
went on the demonstrate that the latter had served as a model for the 
mym’s descendant, Bagarat P'aynavazian. Before examining this a 
text of the Primary History (14) dealing with the latter personage must be 
ted: 

— dia pug. urn by wtp Ary prsith 7 NM J 
ppengis Uperkutt hey Toe fre pres ps thd Garth pd quae pine 3 
gin f uly yp h f ofuslyeers syuses  E iss f [Gung Say pl f. : 

bun gait qisus li fi pay vray freeseey rer as lyase lyren. qeasry ligt. 
bony nfs qpmunp frp fp fone fd fects Quen ia Bl 
tuppay munlon Sayununuis kephpfry np Ep byfum pte 
Surbunna p enh! Finujis [Feoqenpre [db battin i pceied A gpeefey 
hb Sayp mppuypy be bqpayp. mpd bru bp faatiunn [8 foe wie 
[Phuttin enpirns pi faly + YU runnplrung qhulpuanyeitsy sa Le cs laces ngrief 
bykin fp fipay npn fr [fffurbun Yunpong: - 

: e im“! with an army Bagarat P‘arnavazian, o e 
ee ae. et feudatory. He penne’ ease peed Ae 
i ee ee pee seated se upon the throne of a 
and precious stones; and he gave him his daughter in marriage. ine 
Arsaces the King made Aspet of the land of Armenia, that is, a sae 
‘and commander of the whole kingdom — the summit of authority, an 


[also] the King’s father and brother. And to him he gave the jet 
of the realm. He crushed the giants who had raised levies against him i 


“Mesopotamia of the Syrians. 


made to correspond to that of Orion,.% Moreover, the phonetic proximity ‘0 
ergel and angef would hardly have been patent enough to suggest the use 0 
the one for the other, unless the essential] affinity between the two religiou: 
ideas represented by these terms had already been familiar to the translator 

6. Markwart’s argument continues as follows: the biblical name Cuthités 
K‘ut* in Armenian, must have become confused with Xut*: that of the inh 
bitants of Khoyt‘, a canton of the province of Turuberan.?? Thomas Artsruni, 
writing in the tenth century refers to the latter as ‘marauders’ (meknakazenk 
Xut‘ay) and testifies to their loyalty to their prince, who happened to | 
Bagarat of Taraun.8 Accordingly, while admitting that he was not certain 
as to whether the pagan cult of Tork‘ (whose identity with Ang] [I § 14] her 
cognized) had persisted from pre-Christian days among the people of Kho 


a god by the barbarous people’ the reference was not to the legendary eponyr 
of the Bagratid dynasty, but to Bagarat of Taraun, deified by his subjects 


Ny 


Khoyt* and, in the manner of the pagans of Lystra thinking St Paul and § 
Barnabas to be Mercury and Jupiter (Acts 14.10-12), identified by them wit 
their old pagan deity.®° There is, unfortunately, no evidence that the referenc 
to a ‘barbarous people’ is anything other than the typical way in which many 
recently-Christian chroniclers were wont to refer to their recently-pagan a 
cestors*? — and this may be an additional indication of the antiquity of th 
Primary History; or, finally, that any inhabitants, no matter how maraudin 
of a land that had been Christian for some six centuries could possibly h 


manifested a completely polytheistic psychology that would have been pe 
fectly natural to pagans who had never known Christianity. | 


35 In. 168 


36 The history of the Armenian biblical translations is not very clear, but the first tran 
lation of the Bible appears to have been made from the Syriac rather than from the Gree 
Abelyan Ist. drevnearm. lit. ] 84-85; Lyonnet, Origines. 

8” For this canton, see Hubschmann, Ortsnamen 325. : 

38 Thomas 2.7 (201) describes the mountaineers of Xoyt* in connexion with their revolt: 


against the Caliph’s forces after the deportation of Bagarat of Tarawn (cf. supra n. 33); 
Grousset, Histoire 358-359. 


39 Genealogie 52-54. 


40 Cf., e.g., among the Georgians, Leont. Mrov. 17; or the Russ. Prim. Chron. 14-15; or in 
deed Ps. Moses (supra at n. 17). The latter’s attitude, since he wrote at a greater distanc 
from the pagan days (cf. infra § 17), is more detached and more academic: he euhemerize 
and attributes unpleasant traits to some gods that had been reduced to heroes, and he as 
cribes the raising of the idol of Vahagn to the Iberians (1.31), while admitting that he wa 
an Armenian divinity, but he does not tax his ancestors with being barbarians. 


he name of Bagarat, the epoch that appears to be that of the early Arta- 
3,08 and the reference to Syria can leave but little doubt that the passage 
‘aeation contains a memory of Bagadates, Tigranes the Great’s viceroy of 


‘The legendary first Arsacid King of Armenia, who was according to the aa H = ; ios ns 
cc: | f Parthia (c. 250-248 B.C.), or, according to Ps. 
rsaces, son of Arsaces the Great o thie pesleetion by (he 
; cf. supra Part I at n. 75. — For the proj 

ologases, brother of the same; c I at nn. 174-176. 
ani Sat ait iti id rule to the third century B.C., see I at nn. 
enian historical tradition of Arsacid ru eh Mavkewart 
i ; : i d sndr otherwise unknown: cf. Markwart, 
Robe’ is a tentative rendering of the wor ils a (pabaay Inthe 
: iestly, significance of the ephod (vakas 

logie 16n.1. For the royal, no less than priestly, . 
it East Mediterranean world, see H. Thiersch, Ependyton und Ephod, Sag und 
sterkleid im Alten Vorderasien (Stuttgart 1936); Fraine, Royaute israél. 204-205. 


‘Cf. supra n. 41. 
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Syria, with whom we shall deal presently (§ 12). This Markwart recognized, 
but, refusing to admit — wrongly, as we have seen — that memories so ancient 
could have Jingered on, thought that this bit of information must have reached 
the compiler of the Primary History through some Greek or Syriac source.“ 
The reference to the crowning of the King by Bagarat and the marriage to him 
of the latter’s daughter, Markwart, in the same vein, would attribute to the 
influence of the text of Faustus, 5.44, telling how the Mamikonid Manuel, the 
all-powerful Regent of Armenia, set up c. 378 the young Arsaces III as King. 
of Armenia, gave him his daughter in marriage, and married the King’s brother: 
Vologases to the daughter the Bagratid prince, hereditary Coronant of th 
Arsacid kings.45 Once again, we see the tendency to make of textual influence: 
a substitute for actual history. The compiler of the Primary History, who 
for all the ancient traditions his work may contain, could not have set it t 
writing prior to the invention of the Armenian alphabet on the threshold o 
the fifth century, was undoubtedly no less aware of the royal alliance an 
the hereditary office (for which, see § 15) of the Bagratids than was Faustus 
and so could project, independently of the latter, both the office — whicl 
was natural, since so many Bagratids had by then already held it — and th 
alliance to the epoch of their illustrious early ancestor. 

8. But Markwart’s argument centred on something else. He would see, to 
repeat, in the figure of Bagarat P‘arnavazian, for ali the admitted echoes 0: 
Bagadates, a projection into the past of the figure of Bagarat of Taraun. There 
are several points to this argument. First, it takes up the above text’s stat 
ment that King Arsaces created Bagarat ‘the King’s father and brother 
Accordingly, this is interpreted as inspired by another text of Faustus, in 
Book 4.14, where the historian alludes to some domains in Taraun that belonged 
— in the fourth century — to the Grand Chamberlain of Armenia. The chief 
appanage of that dignitary, however, was the Principality of Mardpetaka 
in Vaspurakan, whence came his title of mardpet. His other title was indeed 
‘the King’s father’ (hayr {‘agawori), so that he was usually referred to as hay 
mardpet. So, Bagarat P‘arnavazian — we are told — was called ‘the King’ 
father’ because he was modelled on Bagarat of Taraun, and Taraun it wa 
where — five centuries earlier — the Grand Chamberlain had held some vi 
lages.4” This is hardly serious. There is, moreover, a difference between ‘th 
King’s father’ and ‘the King’s father and brother’: the latter was not. the titl 


ne by the Grand Chamberlains. More than that, the former title was not 
dom used in the ancient East Mediterranean world to designate the chief 
inisters of kings: suffice it to recall here Aman in Esther 13.6; 16.11. 

The argument continues with the suggestion that the words of our text: 
rince and commander of the whole kingdom’ (isxan ew hramanatar amenayn 
agaworut‘eann) resemble those with which the tenth-century historian J ohn 
e. Katholikos describes Bagarat of Taraun: ‘commander and Prince of Prin- 
of Armenia’ (hramanatar ew igxan igxanac‘ Hayoc‘).4® Human speech being 
mited, it is not altogether unexpected that similar realities — being a com- 
mander, for instance — should be expressed by the same words. Here, more- 
er; the argument could be reversed, and John the Katholikos suspects of 
patterning his description of Bagarat of Taraun on that of ae latter’s cele- 
brated ancestor. Markwart, finally, suggested, in a very involved manner 
hich we need not trouble with, that Bagarat of Taraun’s little-known brother 
Isaac, too, might have contributed somewhat to the creation of the figure of 
_Bagarat P‘arnavazian, and that the latter’s expedition in Syria might have 
been a hint at some campaign or other that Isaac appears to have led on behalf 
ofthe Caliph.4® Seldom has a scholarly elaboration stood in greater need of 
Qckham’s razor. 

nally, although Markwart asserted elsewhere that the Ang] as a geo- 
graphical term mentioned in connexion with Bagarat the Eponym could not 


ihe ext of the Primary History (I § 11) might indeed have had the Ang} in 
igilene in view; his reason for this being, however, that Bagarat of Taraun 
as known to have pushed his control in the direction of Arsamosata.™ As 
as already been seen and will be seen again, the Bagratid connexion with 
oth Angl-castles is explicable by their Orontid origin. . 

; The last part of Markwart’s thesis concerns the Iberian, more particularly 
Pharnabazid, connexion of the Bagratids as is implied in the Primary History. 
s explained in the following way. (I) By the fact that the Bagratid S famm- 
iz was in Syspiritis, in the valley of the Acampsis, on the Iberian frontier. 
By the conjecture that a branch of the Iberian royal house might, some- 
ime in the second century, have controlled that valley; and the Bagratids ap- 
ear to have been a local dynasty. (III) By another conjecture that the Phar- 


44 Genealogie 56. : 3 _John Kath. 115. 

45 Ibid. 48. . | enealogie 48-49. 

46 IT § 7-8. | 

4” Genealogie 48. In this connexion Markwart rather burns the man of straw in deck: 
absurd the idea that the Bagratids ever held the office of Grand Chamberlain. 


upra at n. 30; infra at n. 65. 
Genealogie 55, cf. 56. 
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nabazid link was introduced in Bagratid genealogy by that branch of the family 
which at the end of the eighth century settled in Iberia, founding the line 
of the Georgian Bagratids.5* The two conjectures have little to support them, 
either in the Armenian or, what is more significant, the Iberian historiography; 
but the first observation is very plausible indeed. 

10. The Bagratids were in fact princes of Syspiritis on the Armeno-Georgian 
frontier. The Greek Life of St Gregory (§ 98) entitles the Bagratid prince 
contemporaneous with the Conversion of Armenia Guardian of the Caucasian 
and Tzannic mountains.** More than this, the early Bagratids appear to have 
taken an active interest in the affairs of the neighbouring East Georgian king- 
dom of Iberia. The Iberian historical tradition recorded by Leontius of Ruisi 
knows of Sumbat Bivritiani commanding the Armenian military operations 
in Iberia under the Armenian kings Iarvand and Artashan.®* This is a parallel 
of the story found in Pseudo-Moses (2.37-53) of Smbat, son of Biurat, the 
Bagratid, who flourished under Kings Eruand and Artashés. As has been 
seen earlier (I § 4), these ancient royal names are projected by the Armenian 
historical tradition to the beginning of the second century of our era, which 
is precisely the epoch of their mention in the Iberian historical tradition. 
This projection, the latter tradition borrowed from the former, while on other 
points, except for the parallelism due to the community of subject matter, 


the two narratives, Iberian and Armenian, about Smbat the Bagratid show 


no traces of dependence on each other. One has the impression that the Iberian 
tradition had its own memories of Smbat’s intrusion in Iberian affairs and that 
those who set it to writing merely consulted the Armenian tradition for the pur- 
poses of identification. At all events, this Sumbat is said to have penetrated 
as far north as the Duchy of Odzrkhe and to have built there the fortress of 
Samts‘khe. And then, Juansher mentions in the reign of King Vakhtang I 
(c. 446-522) the sep‘ecul Bivritiani and — no doubt the same person — the 
Bivritiani Duke of Odzrkhe.®* This suggests that a Bagratid branch was for 
a time established in Iberia between the second and the fifth century. The 
fact of the Bagratids’ being sovereigns of a territory on the Iberian frontier 
and, furthermore, of their participation in the life of Iberia itself may well 
have sufficed for the Armenian historical tradition to regard them as definitely 


53 For this line, see my Bagr. of Iber. 1; II § 12.9; infra III; IV § 34-35. 

54 TI § 12.9; infra § 13. 

55 Leont. Mrov. 47-49. It will be remembered that the south-western projection of Iberia, 
known as Upper Iberia, protruded towards the Black Sea and was situated, accordingly, due 


south of West Georgia or Egrisi (Colchis) and due north of north-western Armenia; and so of . 


Syspiritis; cf. V. 
56 Leon. Mrov. 47; Juanger 156, 185, 189, 300. — For sep‘ecul: infra at nn. 144-145. 
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connected with Iberia, that is, with the Iberian royal house, and to allegorize 
this link by introducing P‘arnavaz into the stemma of the Primary H istory.” 
There is, however, another possible — and more plausible, though not enone 
of it — explanation, which, like the other, must nevertheless remain in one 
realm of conjecture. According to the Iberian historical tradition, the original 
divine line of the Pharnabazids was followed on the Iberian throne, already 
in the third century B.C., by another which has been called the Nemrodid 
(i.e., ‘Tranian ’) or Second Pharnabazid Dynasty. The first king of ole new 
house was Mirvan I, related to the earlier kings in the female line.® His prae- 
nomen, a cognate of the Iranian Mihran, may suggest his belonging to the 
Iranian family of Mihran,®* which, at a later date, indeed gave a royal ay naeky 
to Iberia, that of the Chosroids.*® The Orontids, however, also used cas prae- 
nomen, as in the case of Mithranes (= Mihran), son of Orontes II, and ot Mithras 
_(Mithranes?), brother of Orontes IV (I § 2). Moreover, the early Orontids ow 
well have been described as Iranians. Finally, whereas we may merely rapes 
the existence of the Mihranids at that early epoch, that of the Orentics is an 
historical fact; and the moment of Mirvan I’s accession falls in ae period of 
the Orontid Monarchy in neighbouring Armenia (1 § 10). We have, in addition, 
the pattern of the Armenian royal cadets on the Iberian throne; thus, the rule 
of the Second Pharnabazid Dynasty was momentarily interrupted by that of 
a branch of the Artaxiads, then, at a somewhat later date, the Armenian Arsa- 
cids ruled in Iberia, and, finally, the Bagratids.© In fact the struggle of the 
Second Pharnabazid Dynasty and the Artaxiads in Iberia seems to news the 
character of a repercussion of the Orontid-Artaxiad struggle in perme? Ac- 
cordingly, if the Second Pharnabazid Dynasty was indeed an Orontid branch, 


87 Markwart, Genealogie 74, would interpret the name Armog, which designates, in the 
genealogy of the Prim. Hist. Arm. and of Ps. Moses, the Orontid Artance:srtoantfe (supra 
Part I at n. 72 and § 11), as representing, instead, the King of Iberia, Artoces-Artag (in the 
first century B.C.). This change from ‘t’ to ‘m’ in the Prim. Hist. (ang, foboM ne it, 7 Ps. 
Moses) is the.same as in ‘Bagaram’ and ‘Biwram’ for Bagarat and Biwrat.’ Cf. ine 
n. 60a. — The use of the patronymic derived from Biwrat by Asoltk and Samuel of Ho in 
‘application to Smbat VI (+ 726/7) and Agot II (¢ 690) Bagratunt Is. an obvious archaeo oe 
evoked by the memory of the above-mentioned second-century Smbat; in the same vein, 
Vardan (76-77) compares to the same Smbat Asot IV Bagratuni. 

58 . 101 and n. 103. 

. 58. ee ee antiquity of the Vdspuhrdn houses (Ehtécham, Jran Achém. 21 - : 
may justify this suggestion. On the other hand, at this early epoch, we know of no historical- 


ly ascertainable Mihranids. 


59 Tn. 105; II § 25.1. . 
60 For the Aviedada of Iberia, see I n. 103; for the Arsacids: ibid. n. 105; and for the Ba- 


gratids: supra n. 53. 
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the inclusion of its eponym and its surname in the material containing memo- 
ries of the Orontids as quite explicable.®™ 

11. At all events, the cumulative evidence at our disposal quite forcefully 
indicates the Orontid origin of the Bagratids. We may now sum up this evi- 
dence. (I) Both the Primary History and Pseudo-Moses indicate this origin 
(this has already been noted in § 1); the latter indeed covertly, as a descent 


from the national and once-divine primogenitor Hayk, from whom Bagarat-_ 


Angl, the founder of the Bagratids according to the Primary History was him- 
self descended, and he mentions it only in order to refute it. 

(II) However, the vehemence of Pseudo-Moses’s refutation is in itself an 
additional proof. It has been seen (I § 15) that the Christian scruples of the 
Orontid Houses of Arzanene, Artsruni and Gnuni forced them to exchange the 
traditional version of their descent from the Orontid tutelary deity Angl-Tork‘ 
for a new one deducing them from King Sennacherib of Assyria. It was un- 
doubtedly the same sentiments that must have made the Bagratids abandon, 
in their turn, the Orontid claim and adopt instead a more general one that 
traced them to Hayk. The latter, it will be recalled (cf. I § 15), when reduced 
from his original position of part an astral deity and part a divinized primo- 
genitor to that of a mere hero, proved far less objectionable to the early Chris- 
tian writers than was the god of the netherworld and fertility, Angl-Tork‘. 
Nevertheless, the earlier, pagan, claim must still have remained patent — 
the descent from Hayk including that from Bagarat-Ang] — in the new one; 
hence Pseudo-Moses, who calmly recorded the Haykid origin — when it implied 
no connexion with Ang! — of other princely houses, rejected it in the case of 
the Bagratids; and he proceeded to formulate an entirely different version that 
could match the new version of the Houses of Arzanene, Artsuni, and Gnuni. 
To this we shall return shortly (§ 16). | 

(III) A number of geographical and toponymical data point in the same 
direction. A link seems to be indicated by these data to have existed between 
the Orontid Dynasty and the name Bagarat and in particular one of its com- 
ponents, the Iranian root baga, indicative of divinity. The name itself, of 
course, is an Armenian rendering of the Iranian *bagadd@ta (‘god-given’).® 


60. In reference to n.57 supra, it is to be noted that Artoces of Iberia was an Artaxiad, whose 
branch succeeded, and was followed by, what appears to be the Iberian branch of the Oron- 
tids. It would have been perfectly natural, however, for the later Armenian tradition to 
have remembered him among the latter. This might explain how — under the influence of 
that memory — ‘Artoantes’ could have been corrupted as ‘Armog/Artog.’ 

61 Cf. I at nn. 168-170 and n. 173. 

62 Adontz, Armenija 412; Markwart, Erdngahr 174; Hiibschmann, Grammatik 31. Hiubsch- 
mann gives another possible Iranian etymology: *bagardta (‘god’s gift’). The Iranoid 
character of the name of the Bagratid eponym and of the Bagratid gentilitial title (§ 14) 
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Now the Orontid kings of Armenia controlled, as is known (I § 5), the central 
Armenian plain — the valley of the Araxes. There, on that river, stood the 
last capital of the Orontids in Armenia, Eruandashat (= *Orontasata); close 
by, the last Orontes (IV) raised the cities of Bagaran (‘the god’s place’) and 
of Eruandakert (= *Orontocerta), as reported by Pseudo-Moses (2.39, 40, 42); 
there was in that vicinity also a place called Eruandavan (ibid. 2.46: “Oron- 
tes’s site’); while south of them lay the canton of Bagravandene or Bagrevand 
(‘Bagarat’s region’),® with its chief place of Bagauna or Bagavan (‘the god’s 
site’);** and it was adjoined in the south-east by the canton of Tsalkotn, once 
a part of it, which contained the castle of Angl, so named — it is difficult to 
doubt it — after the tutelary deity of the Orontids.© It has been suggested 
that ‘Bagarat’ was the Iranoid name for the proto-Caucasian Angl-Tork*.% 
That the Iranian dynasty of an Armenia that, though then entering its Hel- 
lenistic phase, had been deeply impressed by the ‘Iranianism’ of the Achae- 
menian phase should have employed Iranian or Iranoid religious terms, is 
hardly unexpected. It seems, however, more likely that the Orontid deity 
was referred to simply by the term baga: ‘the god’, for ‘Bagarat’ or “Bagadates’ 
must obviously have been the praenomen of one of the devotees of that deity, 
a name that an Orontid might be expected to bear; the relation between the 
two terms being the same as, say, between ‘Mithras’ ‘Mithridates’.®” In this 


led Adontz to suppose (307-308, 400-402, 412-413) that the Bagratids were of Iranian (Median) 
origin; in this he was followed by K. Aslan, Etudes historiques sur le peuple arménien (Paris 
1928) 154, and Laurent, Arménie 85. It may be asked whether the memory of Bagdatti, 
Dynast of UiSdis, on the Armeno-Median frontier, in the eighth century B.C. (cf. II n. 223) 
may not have influenced these scholars. The name itself, in its various forms, was frequent 
in the world of ‘Iranianism’: cf. infra n. 71. 

63 For the etymology of ‘Bagrewand,’ see Adontz, Armenija 307; Markwart, Stidarmenien 
11* (‘die Landschaft des reichen Spenders [Mithra]’ cf. infra n. 67); for the canton itself, 
Hiibschmann, Orisnamen 363; Baumgartner, ‘Bagraudanene,’ RE 2/2 2774. 

64 See Hiibschmann, Orisnamen 380, for the significance of the suffixes -aran and -awan. 
Ps. Moses, 2.46, offers a wholly fanciful etymology of ‘Eruandawan.’ 

65 Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 363; Adontz, Armenija 307: in Faustus, Calkotn is still a part 
of Bagravandene; Tarkou 192; cf. also supra n. 30. 

66 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. 1 26. 

87 And it was, as a matter of fact, to Mithras par excellence that the term baga was applied 


in Arsacid Iran, so that the name Bagadates as used in Iran (in whatever local form) was an 


equivalent of Mithridates or Mithradates: Herzfeld, Paikuli 153. In Orontid Armenia, the Mi- 
thraist connotation of baga need not have predominated. Yet in the syncretist climate of the 
times the fusion of solar Ang] and solar Mithras (for this aspect of the Iranian deity, cf. Eliade, 
Patterns 150) was probably inevitable. The Commagenian Orontids invoked Mithras precisely 
in his aspect of the solar psychopomp: JM 15-16; Christensen, Iran Sass. 157. For the zur- 
vanist-mazdaist aspect of the Nimrud-dag inscriptions, see ibid. 149-159. The association 
of both divinities with bulls must likewise have conduced to their syncretization. Cf. supra 
Part I §14 and n. 98 and, for the cult of Mithras in Armenia, Trever, O€. po ist. Arm. 77-95. 
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light, the toponyms Bagaran and Bagavan appear as semantic equivalents of 
Ang] and of Angel-tun, all of them designating places sacred to ‘the god’ of 
the Orontid Dynasty. At the same time, a land situated close to the centre of 
Orontid power must have been called ‘Bagarat’s region’ only because it was 
the appanage of an Orontid prince named Bagadates or Bagarat. At a later 


epoch, after the disappearance of Armenian paganism, when the ancient theogo- 


nies were euhemerized and so introduced in Christian literature, the distinction 
between the divinity and its devotee — between baga and bagadata —must have. 
become obliterated, and in the Primary History Bagarat is presented as a scion 
of the royal race whom the pre-Christian barbarians, i.e., pagans, divinized as 
Angl. 

42, It is, of course, impossible to trace in an unbroken line the Bagratids, or 
for that matter any other Orontid branch, like the Artsrunis or the Gnunis, 
back to the Orontid kings. The social history of Armenia between the collapse 
of the Urartian Monarchy and the conversion to Christianity is known to us 
very tenuously. It is only after the latter event that national historical litera- 
ture, risen shortly thereafter, begins to supply the historian with generous de- 
tails of a social nature. For the earlier periods, we have to rely on foreign 
sources that concern themselves exclusively with political history... How- 
ever, in the earliest monuments of the Christian period, the Gregorian Cycle 
and Faustus, the Bagratid princes are shown among the highest of the realm.® 
The earliest mention of the nomen gentilicium Bagratuni is found in Faustus, 
where it is applied to a Bagarat;” which means that he was not the eponym 
and that the latter’s floruit must be projected further back into the past. It 
is perhaps significant that one of the few glimpses that can be caught of the 
social structure of Armenia prior to the Conversion: Appian’s few words about 
Tigranes the Great’s realm, reveals the existence at that time, and among the 
highest personages, of another Bagarat or Bayaddtns, Tigranes’s viceroy of 
Syria in the years 83-69 B.C.7" That he belonged to the family that was, 
probably only later, designated as Bagratid, has now been generally accepted 
by specialists.72 This appears all the more certain in context with the names 


68 cf, I at n. 69 and § 12. 

69 TI § 21. 

70 Faustus 3.7 (28). . 

7 Appian, Syr. 8.48, 49; cf. Grousset, Histoire 90. The correct form Bayaddatns is found 
in some codd., whereas others give the corrupt form Mayaddtns (Markwart, Erdangahr 174), 
which, regrettably, has been given preference by all the editors of the text of Appian. 

72 Markwart, Erdngahr 174-175; Adontz, Armenija 411-415; Manandyan, Tigran 51, 56; 
O torgovle 68, 71; Probl. ob. stroja 24. — It is to be borne in mind, however, that in the world 
of ‘Iranianism,’ this name could be met outside the Bagratid family: cf. Justi, Namenbuch 
57 (where the etymology given supra at n. 62 is not found). 
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given by Appian (and Plutarch) to two other high dignitaries of Armenia: 
Mayxaioc, who defended Tigranocerta against the Romans,” and M.600- 
Bovldavns, who was in command of an army that was defeated by Lucullus 
(I § 13). The first of these two names — possibly Mapxaioc or Mo[ualyxatoc 
in the original text — reveals ‘Mamik’ or ‘Mamkon’ the eponymous designa- 
tion of the Mamikonid Dynasty; the other is a name favoured by the Artsrunid 
branch of the Orontids (I, § 13).74 That three chief personages of the Armenia 
of the Artaxiad period should have borne names peculiar to what the national 


literary monuments of the Arsacid and subsequent periods reveal as three of 


the greatest Armenian princely houses — the Bagratids, the Mamikonids, and 
the Artsrunids — can only with considerable difficulty be deemed a coincidence. 
And indeed, as has already been noted, the Primary History remembers Baga- 
dates as Bagarat P‘arnavazian of the family of the Bagratid eponym, Baga- 
rat-Angl. 

43. Bagadates was, thus, a contemporary of Tigranes the Great and he 
appears to have been, unlike Mithrobuzanes, unconnected with the House of 
Sophene. He must, then, be presumed to have belonged to an Orontid branch 
that had become separated from the royal trunk before the dynasty lost Arme- 
nia (I §4); and in Armenia his house must consequently have remained. This 
consideration, as well as the above toponymical indications, show — to my 
mind conclusively — that Adontz was right when he considered Bagravandene 
to have been the original allod of the Bagratids.* However, in historically 
ascertainable times, the Bagratids held it no longer: it belonged to the patriar- 
chal Gregorids and passed from them to the Mamikonids, from whom (as has 


been seen supra § 4) the Bagratids wrested it in the ninth century. 


The Bagratid princedoms, before the setting up of Islamic overlorship, were: 
the canton of Syspiritis or Sper, with its chief fortress of Smbatavan or Bay- 
berd (now Bayburt), in Upper Armenia,” the canton of Kogovit, with its chief 


73 Appian, Mithr. 12.84, 86. 

74 Adontz, Armenija 411-415; Manandyan, Prob. ob. stroja 24; IT § 12.18. 

75 Adontz, op. cit. 307-308. 

78 Adontz, Armenija 52-53, 122, 124, 394, 398; Hist. d’ Arm. 281n.1; Markwart, Genealogie 
11; Streifziige 452; Htbschmann, Orisnamen 257, 287, 467; Garitte, Documents 228, 234; Ho- 
nigmann, Osfgrenze 53, Map II; Gugushvili, Division 65; I at n. 240. This was the land of 
the remnants of the Hurrian Saspeires (Sapeires, Sabiri, Esperitae). In Erdngahr 159, Mark- 
wart refused to identify with Sper the Syspiritis of Cyrsilus of Pharsalus and Medius of La- 
risa (apud Strabo 11.14.12) and so interpreted the text, where it is found and which is given 


- below, as to identify it rather with Supria, in Assyria (cf. In. 44). As a result, Adontz, in 
' Armenija 398, postulated the existence of two toponyms Syspiritis, and, then, in Hist. d’ Arm. 


332, following Markwart more fully, restricted that toponym to Supria alone, while reserving 
for Sper the term ‘Yonigitec found in the codd. of Strabo 11.14.9: ibid. 281 n.1, 322 n.2; cf. 
also Weissbach, Lvomigitic RE 4 A/2 1831-1832. All this seems to be due to a misunder- 
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fortress of Dariunk‘ (now Dogubayazit), in Ayrarat;”’ the canton of Tamoritis 


standing of Strabo. In two passages, 11.4.8 and 11.14.12 (citing here as his authority the 
work of Cyrsilus and Medius), Strabo speaks of the settlement of the proto-Armenians, 
or, as he calls them, followers of the mythical eponym Armenus, in the Armenian Plateau. 
In nearly identical terms, he says that the newcomers settled in the lands of Acilisene and 
Syspiritis [and] as far as Calachene and Adiabene [both in the south]: Aéyetau... tovcg ody adtw 
[’Aouéva] te oixioar thy te “Axthtonviy xal thy LSvonigitw éwo Kahayarijs xal “AdstaBn- 
vijc... [and]... tHv dé peta tod "Aguévov tov¢ pév thy “Axtdionvyy oixjoat tHY tno Toc 
Lwynvois wedtegov odaar, tov¢ dé &v tH Lvomipirids Ewes tho Kahaynvijc ual tic “AdtaBn- 
vic EEw tv “Agueviaxdy dowv. 

The two texts ought to be read together, complementing each other, and then the impres- 
sion that Syspiritis must be in the neighbourhood of Calachene and Adiabene will vanish. 
It is obvious that Sper is meant here, and what is true here of Syspiritis must be equally 
true of Acilisene, and Adontz himself recognizes, as he must (Hist. d’Arm. 332), that the 
latter lay in Upper Armenia —i.e., precisely, in the vicinity of Sper. In the Gk Life of St 
Gregory 172, Sper is called Lovonéotic. Originally within the Armenian realm, it became in 
the mediaeval period a part of Georgia. Itis the Ispir of to-day. Since in the above passages 
and in 11.14.9, Strabo places Syspiritis in Armenia, whereas the nationalism of some Soviet- 
Georgian scholars would claim Sper as a perennially Georgian land, the equivalence Syspiritis 
= Sper was flatly denied recently by Ingoroqva, Giorgi Meré‘ule 506-511. He has suggested 
therefore, that “AxtAvonvy is an error for *Axtonvyj. The latter form indeed occurs in 
Strabo, 11.14.5, where Zariadris is said to have been King of Sophene, Acisene, Odomantis 
etc. But this form must obviously be regarded as corrupt, because elsewhere Strabo couples 
Sophene with, precisely, Acilisene: 11.4.8; 11.12.3; 11.14.2; 11.14.12. In the last-named pas- 
sage, Strabo, as has been seen, states that Acilisene was once held by the Sophenians. And, 
in any case, where and what was Acisene? Then, the Georgian sources tend to show that 
Sper — Speri — was not a Georgian land in early times: JuanSer 170 says that Vaxtang 
Gorgosal moved ‘to the region of Armenia and stopped in the region of Speri’ (Qs 3@gb 
BAMObs CEMObd bogs.~mo LAQIb|gMOM 39GdEa, ~—d ~dMEgQb b3gHom 3ZgGde). (In Q 
the somzet‘it® of A is replaced by the samzrit‘ [‘(region) of the south’] of the later M. P. 203: 
the Emperor came to Speri in order to enter Iberia (go9Mg0@s b3gGs@, gdQbr3Z0— 
gGnwb). P. 226: the Byzantines seized Iberia’s borders: Speri and the end of Cholarzene 
(FsGoM|Ab 69GHdg6Os5 b5b6M3Z5G0 FsOOModsd: b3IVHGO Ed 6QEE 3dsHxXgobds). The 
first and the last passages are admittedly ambiguous, but the second one is unequivocal. 
In this light, the border in question seems to have passed, precisely, between Sper and the 
‘end of Cholarzene’. The references to Speri (238) and to the ‘Speri river’ (= Acampsis) and 
the ‘sea of Speri’ (= the Euxine) found elsewhere in JuanSer and in Leontius of Ruisi prove 
nothing one way or the other. The next reference, just as equivocal, is in the twelfth-century 
Hist. David III. Finally, the decisive fact is that, whatever the presumed ethnic connexion 
between the Saspeires and the proto-Georgians, the Bagratid princes of Sper were within 
the Armenian political and cultural sphere. 

7” Adontz, Armenija 306-307; Hiibschmann, Orisnamen 364-365, cf. 441; Markwart, Gene- 
alogie 11-12; Sireifziige 252; Honigmann, Ositgrenze 147 (KoxoBit of the Byzantines). In 
Faustus, 3.7; 4.40; 5.1, Dariwnk‘ (also: Darawnk‘, Darewnk‘*, Daroynk‘, Darunk‘) appears 
as aroyal fortress housing Arsacid treasures. This made Adontz think that the canton itself had 
been a royal domain: Armenija 307. The implication of this was that the Bagratids could 
have acquired it only after the end of the Arsacid Monarchy. But occupying fortresses on 
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or Tmorik‘, in Gordyene;’® and possibly the canton of Colthene or Golt*‘n, in 
Siunia.”? The havoc wrought by the struggle accompanying the establishment 
of the suzerainty of the Caliphate over Armenia (A.D. 653 /4) led to a considera- 
ble change in the politico-dynastic configuration of the realm. Numerous 
dynasties came to extinction or grew weak to the profit of others; numerous 
allods changed hands.®° As a result, the Bagratids lost practically all of their 
original princedoms and acquired new ones; but the period of caliphal control 
is somewhat beyond the scope of this Study.* 


princely territory was one of the royal prerogatives: I at n. 195; cf. the case of Ingilene: II 
at nn. 66-70. This, therefore, need not be regarded as equivalent to the royal possession of 
the territory itself. It is not known when Kogovit became a Bagratid princedom; possibly 
it had always been that, as a remnant of the Orontid appanage of ‘Bagrat’s region’ (cf. § 11 
[III]); but it was in the seventh century that Dariwnk‘ became the chief residence (ostan) 
and sepulchre of the dynasty. There is hardly any need to suggest with Adontz, 307, that, 
because a fifth-century Bagratid prince, Tiroc‘ I, took part in the affairs of the Great King’s 
portion of Armenia (whereas Syspiritis lay in the Emperor’s section), he must have belonged 
to a line different to that which held Syspiritis: a ‘Persarmenian’ line which, as Adontz con- 
cedes, may already then have held Kogovit. The simple fact seems to be rather that the 
Bagratids as a house held simultaneously domains in different parts of Armenia; ‘cette divi- 
sion de leurs domaines était ... une cause de faiblesse; elle leur donnait par contre une grande 
sécurité contre les tentatives des maitres étrangers de l’Arménie. Quand ils étaient d’accord 
avec Byzance, ou quand ils redoutaient leur voisin oriental, ils séjournaient dans la princi- 
pauté de Sper. Mais ils avaient 4 Dariounk et dans son territoire, une forteresse et une princi- 
pauté, qui devenaient leur centre d’action quand ils fuyaient les Grecs, ou quand ils étaient 
particuliérement en faveur auprés des maitres de l’Arménie Orientale’: Laurent, Armeénie 86. 

78 Tumurru of the Assyrians, Taywoitic of the Greeks (which some editors of Strabo, 11.14 
5, have attempted to ‘emend’ as Tagwvitig was also known as Kordrik‘, but its chief 
fortress was always Tmorik‘: Adontz, Armenija 395; Hist. d’ Arm. 210; Hiibschmann, Orts- 
namen 336-337; Markwart, Stidarmenien 350, 352-354, 383-386; cf. Garitte, Documents 219- 
220. According to Ps. Moses, 2.53, the Bagratids were established in this princedom already 
in the second century, in the person of Smbat, son of Biwrat (for whom, see supra § 10). 
By the beginning of the eighth century, the Bagratids appear entitled ‘Prince of the region 
of Vaspurakan’ (Smbat igxann ko]Jmann Vaspurakani): Leontius 8 (27). Since practically 
the whole of Vaspurakan was held by various other dynasties (cf. Adontz, Armenija 315-321), 


this title must have been based on the Bagratid sovereignty over its two limitrophe regions, 


Kogovit and Tamoritis: cf. Laurent, Arménie 86. 

79 Ps, Moses 2.53 also mentions the setting up of a Bagratid foothold in Colthene. If Ba- 
gratid indeed, the Princes of Colthene formed a separate branch, which Ps. Moses elsewhere 
(2.8) describes — owing, obviously, to the geographical position of Colthene — as a branch 
of the House of Siunia: cf. II § 12.10. 

80 Cf. Grousset, Histoire 296-340; Laurent, Arménie 83-128. 

81 After 750, when the Umayyads, whom they supported, were overthrown by the Abba- 
sids (Grousset, Histoire 317-321), and especially after 772, when the Armenian revolt against 
the Caliphate, in which they took part, met with a crushing defeat (ibid. 323-334), the Bagra- 
tids suffered a temporary reversal of their fortunes and lost some of their possessions. Vas- 
purakan passed to the House of Arcruni. That Syspiritis was lost likewise, has been too 
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Now, if indeed the Bagratids originally held Bagravandene, it is not difficult 
to see why they came to lose it. The Artaxiads are known to have transferred 
some Orontid branches from their original allods in Sophene to the Median 
border.®2 A fortiori then, they must have found the existence of an Orontid 
allod in the centre of Armenia itself quite intolerable. They may, we presume, 
have induced the Bagratids to exchange that allod for a more remote one, 
such as Syspiritis on the Iberian border. If Bagadates was the one who accepted 
this transaction, the application to him in the Primary History of the surname 
of Pharnabazid, indicative as it is of an Iberian connexion, becomes explicable. 

14. Besides the surname of Bagratuni, i.e., Bagratid, the dynasty had anoth- 
er, short-lived, one of Aspetuni, which appears to have been the earlier of the two 
and was derived from the gentilitial title of aspet.8? This title was derived by 


readily believed by Laurent, Arménie 109. The installation there by the Emperor of a Ba- 
gratid prince in 837 need not be taken as signifying the return of Syspiritis to the dynasty. 
Actually, after 772, ASot IV took refuge in the Bagratid lands on the Imperial frontier, where 
he had silver mines. This could only be Syspiritis. Already Strabo, 11.14.9, mentioned the 
gold mines of Syspiritis; and in the Ottoman kaza of Ispir, which represented a part at least 
of the old principality, there were gold mines, which were abandoned in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and silver mines, still used at the end of the nineteenth: Cuinet, Turquie I 150; cf. 
Laurent 41. This source of wealth enabled A¥ot to buy from the Kamsarakans the prince- 
doms of Arsarunik* and of Siracene. He then acquired also A¥oc‘ and a part of Tayk*. He 
came, finally, we do not known how (Laurent 104 states that he wrested it from the Arabs), 
in possession of Mamikonid Tarawn. His grandson, ASot the Great seized Mamikonid Bagra- 
vandene. The Mamikonid princedom of Bznunik‘ (with Xlat*) seems to have also been 
acquired by the Bagratids already by 750, though it was soon to become an Arab emirate. 
See, for all this, II § 12.9; Markwart, Streifziige 452; Genealogie 31; Laurent 93-98, 217; 
Grousset, 341, 373-374; V at n. 63. Laurent 93 states that the Bagratids acquired from the 
Mamikonids, c. 750, Mus and Bale& as well as Tarawn; but they appear in Bagratid hands only 
in the ninth century; and there is nothing in Leontius, 28, 33, 34, quoted by Laurent, 93 n. 7, 
99, 94 and 110 n. 9, to support the assertion that Isaac Bagratuni was Prince of Tarawn, that 
Vasak Bagratuni was one also, and, a fortiori, that Vasak expelled the line of Isaac from 
Tarawn (for these princes, see infra III § 3). The most that the text of Leontius 34 warrants 
one to suppose is that Vasak held lands in the neighbourhood of Aréé& and of Vaspurakan and 
so, according to Markwart, Streifziige 414-415, ‘likely in Tarawn’.’ Some authors have attri- 
buted to the Bagratids the possession of Ingilene, which is a natural enough confusion arising 
from their Orontid origin: cf. Grousset 292; Laurent 85 (where the Bagratids are, wrongly, 
given the title of mardpet, for which, see II § 7-8). Cf. infra III at nn. 26-28. 

82 Supra at nn. 31-32. 

88 The Gk Life of St Gregory 98: tr» "Oonitiavdv éndgyns; Procopius Bell. pers. 2.3.12- 
18: tHv ’Aonetiavady... yévog — a phrase misinterpreted as ‘the ¢ribe called the Aspetiani’ 
in the LCL ed., I [1914], 273; yet a little below (280/281), the same word yévog is correctly 
rendered as ‘family’ [of the Arsacids]. See Markwart, Streifztige 437; Adontz, Armenija 402, 
_ 417. The form *Aspetuni or, possibly, *Aspetean is not found in any Armenian sources, 
though it must have existed. 
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Adontz from the Old Pers. vidapaitis®4 and, more convincingly, by Markwart 
and Hiibschmann from the Old Pers. *aspapaiti§ or Master of the Horse.®% 
That this term designated an Armenian office, i.e., that of commander of 
the cavalry, as has been assumed by some,®* I am now prepared to doubt. 
Adontz has made it quite clear’? that there was no room in the Kingdom of 
Armenia for such an office, next to that of High Constable, because the Ar- 
menian army, which to all intents and purposes was exclusively cavalry, was 
under the authority of the latter; this, to my mind, is decisive. It must be 
assumed, therefore, that, whatever the etymological significance of the term, 
it must have been merely a family title of the Bagratids, and not an office.®8 
There are indeed hardly any references in the works of the Arsacid historians 
to Bagratids in command of the king’s forces.®® 

What makes the whole question somewhat involved is the fact that one of 
the Seven Great Houses of the Iranian empire was surnamed Aspahbadh. 
And this nomen gentilicium appears to have been derived not from any term 
signifying Master of the Horse, but, parallelly with the Iranian term for High 
Constable, or spahbad, from the Old Persian spadapaitis.*! May it not be sup- 
posed, then, that in a similar way the Armenian gentilitial title aspet was derived, 
along with the name of the office of High Constable: sparapet or asparapet, 


84 Adontz op. cit. 401-402. 

85 Markwart, Genealogie 68; Hibschmann, Grammatik 109. 

86 Cf. Grousset, Histoire 291. 

87 Armenija 447. 

88 For Armenian gentilitial titles, see Adontz 400: aspet of the Bagratids, mamak of the 
Mamikonids, ma]xaz of the Xorxorunis. The Prim. Hist. Arm. 14, indeed appears to imply 
that the King of Armenia created Bagarat P‘arnawazean an aspet (§ 7), but this must be 
due to the frequent fusion of this tiltle with the office of Coronant in the Bagratid nomen- 
clature; cf. supra n. 68. 

88 In Sassanian Iran, on the other hand, the office of Commander-in-Chief or High Con- 
stable = Erdn-spahbad (Christensen, Jran Sass. 130-132; Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 63-64: 
from the Old Pers. spddapaitis; also Hiibschmann, Grammatik 240) seems to have co-existed 
with that of Master of the Horse = aspabad (Christensen 107-108, and n. 1; C. Huart and L. 
Delaporte, L’Iran antigue [Paris 1952] 365) or *aspvdrbad/asvdrbad (Christensen 108 n. 1: 
this form ‘serait plus vraisemblable’; it is derived from the Old Pers. *aspapaiti§ or *asabdra- 
paitig: Ehtécham 65); cf. Adontz, Armenija 447; Huart 365; Christensen 107-108. The 
chief source for the existence of the second office is Theophylactus 3.8; though Christensen, 


130-132, omits all mention of it when treating of the organization of the Iranian army. 


° Christensen, Jran Sass. 103-105; Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 21 n. 4; Justi, Namenbuch 
306, 429. 

91 Christensen, op. cit. 104 n.1. Ps. Moses, 2.68, derives the name of the Iranian family 
(Aspahapeti Pahlaw) from their position as commanders of the armed forces. What is especi- 
ally interesting, Theophanes, Chron. 352, refers to the Aspahbaéd of the end of the fifth cen- 
tury as *Aozétioc. 
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from the same Old Persian spddapaiti§ ?9? There remains, however, the some- 
what baffling existence not only of parallel offices, in Armenia and in Iran, 
which was to be expected in the circumstances, but also of the parallelism 
between two great houses, one Iranian and the other Armenian, bearing etymo- 
logically equivalent names of Aspahbaé and of Aspet. To be sure, there were 
other such parallelisms between the two societies. The Armenian Kamsarakans 
and Gregorids claimed to be branches of the Iranian houses of Karin and Si- 
ren.*? After the Hellenistic phase of Armenian history, stretching from the 
Orontids to the advent of the Arsacids in the first century, a new phase of ‘Ira- 
nianism’ was entered by Armenian society: the impact of the Parthian empire 
of the Arsacid Dynasty of which the Armenian royal house was a branch. In 
this new phase, the Armenian aristocracy must have begun to pattern itself 
on the Iranian, exactly as the Arsacid Monarchy of Armenia tended to become 
institutionally a mirror of the Parthian empire. Thus it is entirely possible 
that, either through sheer imitation or for reason of a marital alliance, the 
Bagratids assumed in its Armenian form the appellation of the Iranian Aspah- 
badhs. . 

15. The great hereditary office of the Bagratids was that of Coronant or 
t‘agadir of Armenia. The passage of the Primary History cited above (§ 7), 
which refers to the placing of the crown, along with the conferment of other 
regalia, by Bagarat P‘arnavazian, and the documents of the Gregorian Cycle™ 
are the earliest references to this Bagratid office-fief. A similar office existed 
in Iran, where it was vested in the House of Sirén,™ and may have served asa 
model for the Armenian office, though Adontz supposes something like the 
same office to have already existed in Urartu. The Bagratids appear to have 
held another office-fief, mentioned only in the Greek Life of St Gregory, of 
Guardian of the Caucasian and Tzannic mountains.®” It implied the control 
of the Pontic Alps (Mt Paryadres), the north-western boundary of Syspiritis, 
and the position of a sort of assistant-vitaxa of the North. The reference to 
Mt Caucasus, however, must be regarded as purely rhetorical. 

16. With the Christian phase of Armenian history, succeeding the second 
Iranianism’ of the Parthian phase, new fashions in genealogy were ushered 
into the princely society of Armenia. It has been noted (§ 11 [II]; I § 15) 
that, in the new phase, some Orontid branches abandoned their pagan tradi- 


. For sparapet, see Hiibschmann, Grammatik 240; Adontz, Armenija 445; cf. II § 12.18. 
3 Cf. Ps. Moses 2.27, 28, 72, 73, 74, 82, 90, 91; II § 12.16; § 13.11. 

94 II § 5 Lists A and B. 

85 Christensen, Iran Sass. 18; Ehtécham, Iran Achém. 21 n.4 (= 23). 

%6 Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 215. 

97 II § 5 List A. 

98 TI 12.9. 
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tion of the descent from the god Angl-Tork*. And while the Bagratids at first 
retained the vaguer, and less objectionable, claim to a Haykid descent, the 
Houses of Arzanene, Artsruni, and Gnuni devised a wholly new one, to the 
Assyrian royal ancestry. The vogue of exotic origins among the Armenian 
Princes® enhanced the basic, religious, motivation of the change. It was in 
these circumstances that the Bagratids in their turn evolved an entirely new 
genealogical tradition, of Hebrew origin. Pseudo-Moses appears to have been 
the formulator of this new theory. Now the new Arzanene-Artsruni-Gnuni 
claim was prompted by the conjunction of a geographical synonymy (‘City 
of Angl’ = ‘City of Sennacherib’) with a biblical tradition (the flight of the 
sons of Sennacherib to Armenia). In a somewhat similar way, it was the con- 
junction of several near-homophonies and of two historical traditions, Jewish 
and Armenian, that seems to have given birth to the Hebrew claim of the 
Bagratids. Markwart has suggested that Pseudo-Moses must have been struck 


by a series of near-homophones in Josephus. There is a mention of Ananus, 


son of Bamadus (Bell. jud. 5.13.1) and of his companion (and one referred to 
together with him) Archelaus, son of Magadates (ibid. 6.4.2) — contemporaries 
of Titus — as well as the story of the High Priest Ananelus, Herod the Great's 
creature (Ant. 15.2.7). These names, Pseudo-Moses must have correlated with 
the memories of Bagadates, Viceroy of Syria (§ 12); and thus evolved (2.24) a 


composite and imaginary personage, the Bagratid ‘Enanos the Aspet,’ whom 


he made journey to Palestine, at the time of Herod the Great, and take part 
in Jewish affairs, of which he was cognizant through, precisely, the works of 
Josephus. These seem to have been the steps that led to the idea of the Jewish 
origin of the Bagratids. When once formulated, this origin was emphatically 
asserted throughout the History of Pseudo-Moses (1.22; 2.3, 8,9, 33,63). In 
connexion with this, Pseudo-Moses was able to indulge his love for etymolo- 
gizing, when he proceeded (2.63; 1.22) to derive the typically Iranoid Bagratid 
praenomina of Bagarat, Smbat, Ashot, Varaz, from the Hebrew names Baga- 
dia (Bagath), Shambat or Shambay, Asud, Azaria or Vazaria, and, by impli- 
cation, the title of Aspet from the name Sap‘atiay (Saphatias).2° At any rate, 
even if Markwart’s explanation be deemed unconvincing, the fact must never- 
theless be recognized that no other Armenian source prior to the tenth-century 
John the Katholikos knows anything about the Hebrew claim of the Bagratids. 
So, if not by Pseudo-Moses, this theory must have been developed at the time 
of Pseudo-Moses, and he at least must be credited with putting it in its earliest- 
known literary form. Later, this theory underwent an important change. 
It was transformed into a tradition of such magnificence as outshone the genea- 


99 Cf. I at n. 245. 
100 Markwart, Erangahr 174 n. 6 (= 175); Streifziige 428-430. 
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logical chiméres of other dynasties: the imperial Chinese tradition of the Mami- 
konids and the royal Assyrian tradition of the Artsrunis. The latest Bagratid 
claim was one of their descent from King and Prophet David of Israel, the an- 
cestor of Our Lord, the descendant in an unbroken line from Adam, and the 
archetype of kings. This implied that the Bagratids were not only the most 
ancient and, as it were, the most authentic dynasty in the world, but, moreover, 
kinsmen of Our Lord and of His Mother. This version arose and developed, 


however, not among the Armenian Bagratids, but among their Iberian cousins, . 
The Iberian (East Georgian) line of the dynasty stemmed from Atrnerseh, or 


in Georgian: Adarnase, son of Vasak and grandson of Ashot III the Blind 
(t 761), Presiding Prince of Armenia. Following the defeat of the Armenian 
insurrection against the Caliphate in 772, Adarnase removed to Iberia thus 
founding this line. The Georgian sources, at all events, are the tirst to men- 
tion the Davidic origin of the Bagratids. The earliest source is Juansher’s 
History of King Vakhtang Gorgasal, written between c. 790 and c. 800, where 
is related the arrival in Iberia, sometime after 772, of the above Adarnase, 


‘who was of the House of David the Prophet.” The next source is the stone 


effigy in low relief of Adarnase’s son, the Curopalate Ashot I the Great of Iberia 
(f 830)!°3 from the church of Opiza, in Shavshet‘i, which represents him in an 
act of offering a model of that church to Our Lord, seated upon a throne, blessing 
Ashot, and accompanied by the King-Prophet, represented in an attitude of 
supplication and identifiable by the ecclesiastical majuscules CDVT‘ (Cinas- 
carmetqueli DaViT* = ‘the Prophet David’). Here the allusion to the don- 
or’s descent from Our Lord’s ancestor and the latter’s intercession is unmis- 
takable. The Life of St Gregory of Khandzt‘a, written in 950/951 by George 
Merch‘ule,? is next to refer, in Chapter 11, to the tradition of the Davidic 
origin as extant at the time of the Curopalate Ashot the Great. Finally, the 
Chronicle of Iberia, compiled in the eleventh century, mentions this tradition 
as existing at the time of Ashot’s father Adarnase. From the latter source 


101 Infra III; IV § 34-35; Bagr. of Iber. I. 
102 JuanSer 243; cf. IV § 34, and n. 26. 
103 The date of his death is discussed in my Chronology 83-85. 

104 Amiranaivili, Ist. gruz. isk. 1 212-213 and Table 111. A&ot is identifiable by an inscrip- 
tion. In another inscription from the same church, he is called the ‘second builder’ of it: 
Marr, Dnevnik pojezdki v Savsetiju i K lardZetiju (St Petersburg 1911) 163. He must have been 
so called because, according to JuanXer 178 the original builder of the monastery of Opiza 
was Artavaz, Duke of Cholarzene, temp. Vaxtang I (late fifth century). In the Chron. Iber, 
260, however, it is AXot’s youngest son Guaram who is qualified as the second builder of 
Opiza: no doubt as the second, after his father, among the Bagratids. 

105 Cf. Introd. at nn. 54-55. 
106 Chron. Iber. 251; cf. IV § 34, and n. 27. 
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and from Juansher, it appears that the claim was not, in the days of Adarnase, 
as yet widely known.” This would suggest that it had just then come into 
being. 

The first Armenian author to refer to this new theory — rather in passing 
— was John Katholikos (+ 931), as he was the first after Pseudo-Moses to 
mention the Hebrew theory. Constantine Porphyrogenitus (+ 959) was the 
first to do so among the Byzantines. The latter’s account betrays a definite 
Iberian influence and manifests an attempt at representing this theory in the 
form of a genealogy. This genealogical formulation reached its complete and 
elaborate shape in the Georgian work of Sumbat, the H istory of the Bagratids, 
written about the year 1030.1 


107 Thus, the Chosroid princess of Iberia, whose son married Adarnase’s daughter, is shown 
by the Chron. Iber., 251, to have been ignorant of the Davidic origin of the Bagratids; and 
JuanSer, 243, while Saying, on the one hand, that Adarnase was of the House of David, on 
the other hand describes Adarnase’s father as ‘related’ (actually ‘related by marriage’ = 
mzazebul [sic]) to the Bagratids; cf. infra III at n. 21; IV § 34. 

108 John Kath. 25: qRuqupuiu... qnpwl Salpuckis pfub, yurqqk Quueféf (‘Bagarat... 
who is renowned for being of the House of David ’). The Bagarat in question is the same 
as the one referred to in the Prim. Hist. Arm. as ‘Bagarat P‘arnawazean’ (§ 7). In general, 
the Armenian Bagratids displayed little interest in the Hebrew theory and its Davidic de- 
velopment, as compared with their Iberian cousins with whom this legend became the 
basis of a dynastic-political myth. One may say that Ps. Moses launched this idea for the 
use of his Armenian patrons, but that it was their Iberian kinsmen who made use of it. 
The connexion of this idea with the Armenian Bagratids exists largely only in modern 
historiography, moulded as it has been by Ps. Moses: it is enough to remember the casual 
reference of John Kath. to realize this; cf. infra n. 110. 

109 De adm. imp. 45; cf. IV § 34.n.35. The Iberian inspiration is evident in Constantine’s 
avoidance of all mention of the Armenian past of the Iberian Bagratids; this tendency reached 
its fullest expression in the History of Sumbat. 

10 IV Excursus A. — It is incredible that an attempt should have been made to-day to 
rehabilitate the theory of the Hebrew and Davidic origin of the Bagratids. In Jenkins, ed., 
Const. Porphyr. De Adm. Imp. 11, Runciman suggests (172) that ‘we need not doubt their 
[the Bagratids’] Jewish origin: large numbers of Jews from the Assyrian captivity ... settled 
in Armenia, where, as in Babylonia, there were hereditary chiefs who claimed descent from 
David known as the “Princes of the Diaspora,” till the high Middle Ages.’ The reference 
given is to M. Brann and D. Chwolson, ‘Evrei,’ ES 11 (1893) 440-441, where, as a matter of 
fact, there is not one reference to Armenia, this entire section dealing with the Jews, and 
their Exilarchs (res galuta), in Babylonia. Referring to the same work, H. Rosenthal, ‘Ar- 
menia,’ JE 2 (1902) 117, introduces the words ‘adjoining Armenia,’ when speaking of the 
descendants of the Jewish captives of Nabuchodonosor ‘in the Parthian and Persian coun- 
tries.’ The presence of Jewish settlers in Armenia is, of course, generally known; and it is 
just as well known that the Exilarchs did not reside there. At all events, the entire attempt 
loses significance when it is recalled that the Davidic claim originated not in Armenia, but 

in Iberia, and that even the Armenian theory of the Hebrew origin is a late one: it cannot be 
found in any source prior to the eighth-century work of Ps. Moses. The latter’s ascription of 
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47. The correlation of the versions, Armenian and Iberian, of the third, 


Jewish, genealogical theory of the Bagratids bears upon the problem of the 
date of Pseudo-Moses. For over half a century the problem of the true date of 
the composition of his great work on the Armenian Antiquities has taxed the 
ingenuity of scholars. Pseudo-Moses himself supplies his readers with broad 
hints which make it possible to place his floruit in the second half of the fifth 
century and which were once accepted, as now they are not, at their face value 
by the overwhelming majority of specialists. Being, thus, something of a de- 
liberate mystifier, this author has deserved his appellation of Pseudo-Moses. 
As to the true date, scholarly opinions vary. Broadly speaking, there are three 
groups of theories on this subject: some ascribe this History to the seventh 
century," others to the eighth," and still others to the ninth." These di- 
vergent views, and their mutual exclusion, were recently held up to irony by 


a Hebrew (not Davidic) origin to the House of Amatuni, which Runciman assumes to be a cor- 
roborating evidence,is made rather hesitantly,-along with another and totally different claim, 
which is probably the earlier one. For the possible origin of this claim in Ps. Moses, see II 
§ 12.3. Somewhat more plausible, though as incapable of proof, is the suggestion of Macler 
that the Hebrew theory may have been due to the conversion to Judaism of some pre-Christian 
Bagratids (as in the case of the House of Adiabene): Histoire Universelle par Etienne Asotik 


de Tarén (Paris 1917) 7n. 9 (= 8). In either case, the history of the claim is the best ar- 


gument against its validity. 

111 Ps, Moses 3.61, 62, 68; cf. Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 198-199, 207. 

112 See, e.g., A. von Gutschmid, ‘Uber die Glaubwiirdigkeit der armenischen Geschichte 
des Moses von Khoren,’ BVSGW 27 (1876); and his article on ‘Moses of Chorene,’ completed 
by F.C. Conybeare, EB 11th ed. (1911) [between A.D. 634 and 643: this must be regarded 
as the definitive opinion of the last-named scholar]; A. Zaminean, Hay grakan patmut‘iwn 
(Nakhichevan 1914) 110; L. Melikset-Bek, ‘Xazary po drevnearmjanskim istocnikam v svjazi 
s problemoj Moiseja Xorenskogo,’ Sbornik v éest’? Akad. I.A. Obeli 112-118 [cf. infra n. 120}. 

113 E.g., Carriere, Nouvelles sources de Moise de Khoren: Etudes critiques (Vienna 1893); 
Nouvelles sources de Moise de Khoren: Supplément (Vienna 1894); G. Xalateanc’, Armjanskij 
épos v ‘Istorit Armenii’ Moiseja Xorenskago (Moscow 1896); Armjanskie Argakidy v ‘ Istorii 
Armenii’ Moiseja Xorenskago (Moscow 1903); G. Tér-Mkrtéean, ‘Xorenac‘woy zamanaké 
orogelu nor p‘orj,’ At 1897 [after the end of the seventh century]; N. Akinean, ‘Moses 
Chorenaci,’ ‘RE Suppl. 6 534-541 [Ps. Moses is identical with Leontius the Priest, c. 800]; 
Adontz, ‘Sur la date de Il’Histoire de l’Arménie de Moise de Choréne: a propos de l’article 
de M. Hans Lewy,’ B 11 (1936) 97-100; ‘A propos de la note de M. Lewy sur Moise de 
Choréne,’ ibid. 597-599 [between the last quarter of the eighth century and 826]; Janatgia, 
K kritike 473-503 [not before the eighth century]. 

1144 E.g., Mlaker, ‘Zur Geschichte des Ps. Moses Chorenatsi,’ Ar 2 (1927); ‘Die Datierung 
der Geschichte des Ps. Moses Xorenaci,?’ WZKM 42 (1935) 267-286; Markwart, Genealogie 
[mid-ninth century]; Manandyan, Xorenac‘u arelcvaci lucumé (Erevan 1934) [second half 
of the ninth century]; H. Lewy, ‘The Date and Purpose of Moses of Chorene’s History,’ 
B 11 87-96; ‘Additional Note on the Date of Moses of Chorene,’ ibid. 593-596 [between 
876 and 885]. 
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a Soviet-Armenian savant, who reverted to the traditional date; and he has 
been seconded in this by another authority.“* While pointing out, quite justly 
the mutually cancelling divergencies of modern scholars when dealing with the 
question of when Pseudo-Moses did write, these two Soviet-Armenian authori- 
ties seem to overlook the fact of the solid agreement of all of them as to when 
Pseudo-Moses could not have been writing, i.e., in the fifth century. The best 
among the arguments against the traditional dating of Pseudo-Moses appear 
to me to be the following. (1) In 1.14, Pseudo-Moses projects into a remote 
past the division of western Armenia and some neighbouring lands into First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Armenia, which division was instituted by the 
Emperor Justinian in 536.47 — (2) In 3.18, he speaks of the Iranians’ pene- 
trating as far as Bithynia in the course of a war on the Empire. This occurred, 
for the first time in history, in the war of 604-629.48 — (3) In 3.46, allusion is 
made to the institution, following the death of Arsaces III (c. 390), of the office 
of Presiding Prince (arajnord ér naxararac‘n), along with that of comes Armentae 
(koméss iSxans) in the provinces fallen under Imperial control. This can only 
be a reminiscence of the situation which resulted from Heraclius I’s victory 
over Iran in 629. — (4) In 2.65, he refers to the Khazars (as at the time of the 
mythical First Arsacid King Vologases), which no Armenian source does prior 
to the Geography of Ananias of Siracene, of the end of the seventh century, 
once erroneously ascribed to the same Pseudo-Moses.® At the beginning of 
that century, Sebéos does not mention the Khazars by name. — (5) He 
makes use, in 2.62, of ‘Vaspurakan’ to designate the territory east of lake 
Van; this territory, however, came to be so designated only after the partition 
of Armenia in 591.222 Sebéos, in the early seventh century, does not yet know 
this term as a toponym, but uses vaspurakan adjectivally as an ‘elevated’ 
equivalent of ‘Iranian’ and thus indeed to designate the territory in question, 
which in 591 remained in the Iranian sphere.1?? It is only in the Narratio 


115 S§, Malxasyanc’, Xorenac‘u are{evaci Surje (Erevan 1940). 

16 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. 1 198-209. 

117 Adontz, Armenija 203; Gutschmid-Conybeare, Moses of Chorene 898 n.l. 

8 Jbid. 

119 Introd. at n. 11. 

120 Melikset-Bek, Xazary. The author’s intention seems to be less to prove Ps. Moses’s be- 
longing to the seventh century than to demonstrate that no Armenian source of unquestion- 
able dating prior to Ananias knows the Khazars. He does not altogether exclude the possi- 
bility of an interpolation; but the presence of other anachronisms makes this possibility 
extremely unlikely. — Sebéos, who does not use the term ‘Khazar,’ nevertheless refers to 
the Khazar king as ‘great Xak‘an of the North’: 18 (104, 106), 19 (108, 109). 

121 Adontz, Armenija 230-234. 

122 Sebéos 3 (40); in 6 (76, 77), vaspurakan is an unmistakable synonym of ° Iranian.’ Cf. 
Adontz, Armenija 232; Garitte, La Narratio 244. 
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de rebus Armeniae, compiled c. 700 and reaching us in a Greek rendering, 
that Vaspurakan first appears as Pseudo-Moses uses it.128 — (6) He uses the 
term ‘Sisakan’ to designate the province of Siunia, in 1.12. Now this term ma- 
kes its earliest appearance in the Syriac chronicle of Zacharias Rhetor (554) ;124 
but the earliest Armenian use of it is found in the Geography of Ananias of 
Siracene. What is important, however, is that in this source Sisakan is not 
yet treated as synonymous with Siunia, but as the name of a canton in the 
neighbouring province of Arts‘akh.15 It is only in the tenth century that 
John the Katholikos uses this term in the same sense as Pseudo-Moses; he is, 
by the way, the first Armenian writer to mention Pseudo-Moses.!26 — (7) For 
Pseudo-Moses, his dislike of the Mamikonids is a corrolary of his devotion to 
the Bagratids. This can only have been the outcome of the dynastic policies 
of the two houses as they were shaped after the mid-eighth century.!2” — (8) 
The work of Pseudo-Moses is an antiquarian’s production — one is tempted 
to suspect him of emulating the Antiquities of Josephus on whom he often 
draws — and his attention is focussed on the creative minority of Armenia, 
its class of dynastic princes. His treatment of the Armenian princely nobility, 
however, is strikingly anachronistic. It is marked by an obvious archaeologism 
as well as by an étatiste misapprehension of the dynasticist nature of that social 
group. This suggests that the Armenian Antiquities of Pseudo-Moses could 
hardly have been written before that group began losing its vigour and, what 
is more, its actuality, and so could attract antiquarian interest: before, that is, 
the ushering in, in the mid-eighth century, of the Abbasid-Bagratid phase.1 
— (9) Finally, the work of the ‘Armenian Herodotus’ belongs to the type 
of ‘Universal Histories,’ which flourished in the Armenian literature in the 
tenth-thirteenth centuries and was unknown to the early historians.1* The 


123 Narratio 103 (40: ’Aoxovoaxdr). 

124 Adontz, Armenija 421 n. 3. 

225 Ananias 33. 

126 John Kath. 135, 230, 245, 303, 307 (for Sisakan); 53 (for Moses). 

127 Adontz, Sur la date 99; Akinean, Moses Chorenagi 536. 

28 Adontz, Armenija 237-238, 489; I at nn. 171-172. 

1281 Muyldermans, Historiographie 110-111. Since, as we shall see, Ps. Moses is anterior 
to the ninth century, this type of historical writing must be said to have been first resorted 
to by him. — In establishing this ferminus a quo all reference of Ps. Moses’s connexion with the 
Eccl. History of Socrates, the Life of St Sylvester, and the chronicle of Malalas has been 
deliberately avoided. This connexion has been used by both the old antagonists and the 
modern proponents of the fifth century as the floruit of Ps. Moses; cf. Abelyan, Ist. drev- 
nearm. lit. I 203-209. It is not, as can be seen, essential to our problem. Nor do I propose 
to enter here into the problem of the identity of Ps. Moses with Leontius, as posed by Fr 
Akinean (supra n. 113). An anonymous chronicle, brought down to A.D. 685, and ascribed 
in the MSS to Ps. Moses, has been found to be based on his work: Abelyan 318. It has also 
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cumulative effect of the above arguments points to the mid-eighth century as 
the terminus a quo of Pseudo-Moses. In accepting it we must part company 
with those who would assign him to the seventh century; what follows now 
will contradict the advocates of the ninth century as well, and in the first place 
Markwart (§ 2). 

As is well known, the two lines of the Bagratid Dynasty, Armenian and Ibe- 
rian, were long united by the close ties of dynastic and political co-operation: 
Christian Caucasia becoming thus, in the ninth-eleventh centuries, largely a 
sort of pan-Bagratid condominium. In view of these ties between them, it 
would have been hardly possible for the new genealogical theory of the Iberian 
Bagratids to remain unknown to their Armenian cousins, or to the latter’s 
historiographer; and Markwart is very right in observing that, had Pseudo- 
Moses been aware of the Iberian transformation of the Hebrew version, he 
would not have missed the opportunity of further glorifying his patrons by 
ascribing to them the Davidic ancestry. Markwart was able to square this 
observation with his belief that Pseudo-Moses wrote in the latter part of the 
ninth century, only because of his confidence that the Iberian Davidic version 
had been formulated, under the influence of Pseudo-Moses, in the ninth-tenth 
century.!%! But, as we know, the beginnings of the Iberian version — of neces- 
sity a derivative of the Hebrew theory set forth by Pseudo-Moses — can be 
traced back to the eighth century. And so Markwart’s argument in favour of 
Pseudo-Moses’s belonging to the ninth century must be abandoned. Markwart 
conjectured that that writer — quite the opposite of the compiler of the 
Primary History (§ 5-8) — was an exponent of the ideology of the eastern 
branch of the Armenian Bagratids (§ 4), who cryptically glorified Smbat VIII 
for his resistance and branded as a renegate Bagarat of Taraun for his tempo- 
rizing, when faced with the Muslimizing pressure of the Caliphate!*, and who 
wrote at the Court of Smbat VIII’s son Ashot V, Prince of Princes (c. 862-885) 
and then King of Armenia (885-890)."33 Markwart’s attempt to discover hidden 


been ascribed to Ananias of Siracene. It can hardly be used for the dating of either. For the 
problem of Ps. Moses, cf. also A.O. Sarkissian, ‘On the er nev eee of Moses of Khoren’s 


_ History,’ JAOS 60/1. 


129 The genealogical aspect of this dynastic condominium is treated in my Bagr. of [ber. I; 
the historical aspect, in M. Brosset, ‘Histoire des Bagratides géorgiens, d’aprés 88 auteurs 
arméniens et grecs, jusqu’au commencement du xr®siécle,’ in Additions IX; and, with errors, 
by Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and His Reign (Cambridge 1929) cap. 8. 

130 Genealogie 76. 

131 Streifziige 402-403 (not before the end of the ninth century), 428-430. 

182 Genealogie 56-68; cf. Untersuchungen II 235. For the historical situation referred to, 
see Grousset, Histoire 368-369; Laurent, Arménie 125-127. . 

183 For this personage: Grousset, op. cif. 372-397; Laurent, op. cif. 128, 284 and passim. 
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allusions to that effect in the History of Armenia, whatever its apparent per- 
suasiveness, must fall to the ground before hard chronological facts. Because, 
even were one to persist in the old view which placed Juansher in the eleventh 
century** and to reject, accordingly, his testimony, as well as that of the 
Chronicle of Iberia and of the Life of St Gregory of Khandzt‘a, as not being 
contemporary accounts of eighth-century events, there would still remain the 
fact of the Opiza relief made under the Curopalate Ashot the Great of Iberia 
(813-830), in other words, a witness of the beginning of the ninth century. 
It is interesting, too, that Ashot of Iberia died in the year of Bagarat of 
Taraun’s accession to the principate of Armenia, twenty-five years before the 
latter’s feigned apostasy,* and more than thirty years before the accession 
to the Armenian Principate of Ashot V. There can, moreover, be no valid 
reason for discounting the above several mutually corroborating data of the 
Georgian sources. Whith this, the rise of the Davidic theory — and this is 
the terminus ad quem of Pseudo-Moses — appears to date from the end of the 
eighth century, or, at the very latest, the beginning of the ninth. Since the 
mid-eighth century has been established as the terminus a quo of his activity, 
the latter part of the eighth century must be regarded as the epoch of the 
mysterious author of the Armenian Antiquities. 

18. There remains, finally, still another learned construction which I find 
it my unpleasant duty to refute. Quite recently an attempt was made by the 
Soviet-Georgian scholar, P. Ingoroqva, to argue the purely Georgian origin 
of the Bagratids.¥* At the basis of this argument lies the hint of the Primary 
History of Armenia at the Iberian connexion of the Bagratids (§ 1, 9-10); but 
what is overlooked is that monument’s massive evidence for their Orontid 
origin, as well as — it has been seen (§ 10) — the fact that, if there be indeed 
any truth in that hint, it must signify the Armenian, i.e., Orontid provenance 
of the Second Pharnabazid Dynasty of Iberia, rather than the Iberian pro- 
venance of the Armenian princely house in question. The rest of the ar- 
gument is developed along the following lines: (1) the Bagratids were a branch 
of the Vitaxae (i.e., of Gogarene, or, as Ingoroqva puts it, of Armazi),87 and 
the Vitaxae were a branch of the Iberian royal house (it is not specified which); 
(2) the Bagratids held Cholarzene and Javakhet‘i, and so had the Vitaxae; 
(3) the Bagratids are called Vitaxae in the History of Juansher; (4) Sumbat 
Bivritiani (§ 9) is called sep‘ecul in the same source, and this must mean a 
descendant of the royal house of Iberia; (5) the Bagratids were — at the same 


184 For the dating of JuanSer, see Introd. at n. 52. 

135 A.D. 855: Grousset, Histoire 368-369; Laurent, Arménie 125-127. 
186 Giorgi Meré‘ule 76-80, 442-443, 445-447. 

137 For the Vitaxae of Gogarene, see II § 10-11; cf. infra n. 142. 
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time — (Chosroid) Guaramids. Coming from one who is a great authority 
in the domain of history of literature, this opinion cannot be passed over in 
silence; neither can it be accepted. The plain fact is that the Bagratid descent 
from the Vitaxae of Gogarene is wholly imaginary. Cholarzene and, as it 
seems only eastern, Javakhet‘i (not the whole of it) were indeed once included 
in the Vitaxate, but they were detached from it A.D. 363/387; at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, Cholarzene and the whole of J avakhet‘i became the 
appanage of the Guaramids — the younger line of the Chosroid Dynasty of 
Iberia; and at the end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century, 
they, together with other Guaramid lands, were inherited by the Bagratids.™ 
Thus, so far as these lands are concerned, there is no direct contact, even terri- 
torially, between the Bagratids and the Vitaxae. Genealogically, the Iberian 
Bagratids form one family with the Armenian; their Orontid origin has already 
been discussed; and their kinship to the Chosroid, i.e., Mihranid Guaramids 
can only have been in the female line.¥° The Second Dynasty of Gogarene 
(from the fourth century on) indeed belonged to the same Iranian house of 
Mihran, of which the Chosroids and the Guaramids were another branch.” 
But this is not the same as being descended from a royal house of Iberia. 
As for the previous Vitaxae (of the First Dynasty), there is no indication at 
all of any kinship with any of the Iberian royal houses. The nearest approach 
to a relation is the theory of the Diarchy of Iberia, which would see in these 
earlier Vitaxae a line of co-kings parallel to the Kings of Iberia; this theory, | 
have not been able to accept. Indeed, some Armenian, nof Iberian Bagratids, 
are once referred to as ‘Vitaxae’ by Juansher, but this is due to their coming 
jn control of a part of Cholarzene that had once been in the Vitaxate.™ Finally 


188 VW § 11-12, 15. 189 Iv § 34-35. 


1440 TT § 11, Appendix A II, § 25.1,2. 

141 TI Appendix A I. 

142 Ibid. Appendix B, for a discussion of Ingoroqva’s views on the Vitaxate of Gogarene 
and the Diarchy of Iberia. 

143 Jyanker 244; cf. V n. 64; II Appendix A II (12). Mr Ingoroqva might have referred 
to another passage in Juanier, 161, where the punctuation adopted by its modern edition, 
Q would seem to support his claim. In this passage, Vaxtang I of Iberia, addressing the 
people of Armenia, says: 564 9996, 933QGOd 83330 byAIbomobsosd $69339- 
6060s, 3d§0sbIOd[,] 303H0H0609 = ‘and you, denizens of Armenia — Arsacids, 
Vitaxae, Bagratids...’ The phrase, however, is purely rhetorical — the figment, like the 
rest of the speech, of JuanSer’s Thucydidean imagination. The King is made to mention 
the most illustrious names that first sprang to the mind of an eighth-century or early ninth- 
century, Georgian author: the old royal house, the Vitaxae of Gogarene, and the Bagratids. 
Another great house originating from the Armeno-Georgian frontier, the Mamikonids, 
had by the time of JuanSer apparently severed their ties with their place of origin, Tayk'- 
Tao. The omission of a coma, in the printed text between ‘Vitaxae’ and ‘Bagratids’ is 
thus wholly unwarranted. 
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the term sep‘ecul, which some scholars have indeed atempted to interpret as 
denoting members of the Iberian royal houses, was in reality applicable to all 
the members of the princely class of Iberia.“ And with the feeling of unit 
that in those days prevailed among the aristocracies of the three een 
ee — Armenia, Iberia, Albania — an Armenian Bagratid prince was 
a eyes, and especially when on the Iberian soil, in very deed a 
The venture just examined appears to have been motivated by the 
same nationalist emotion as had prompted, already in the eleventh centur 
the historian Sumbat to omit in his History of the Bagratids all mention of the 
Armenian past of the royal house that had but recently unified Georgia and 
to trace it, through the local dynasty, the Guaramids, back to King and Pro- 
phet David of Israel.1“6 This nationalist emotion, when it affects historiograph 
tends to afflict it with parochialism, to divide it into water-tight eR 
In this way, the history of one of the Caucasian nations, for instance Begins 
to be treated without regard to the closely, in fact inextricably, selated pan- 
Caucasian, one may even say, East Mediterranean, context. It is this spirit 
that must also have moved Ingoroqva — very much in the style of Pseudo- 
Moses, though indeed for different motives — to endeavour to provide the 
unquestionably Iranoid praenomina Ashot, Bagrat (the Georgian form of the 
Armenian Bagarat), and Sumbat (the Georgian form of the Armenian Smbat) 


with a purely Georgian etymology.” F : se 
‘5 death. J Sy or scholarship, the wages of parochialism 


44 7 at n. 132. 

145 Tbid. at n. 261. 

146 TV Excursus A. 

he Giorgi Meré‘ule 94-99. One instance must suffice: Bagrat is made a variant of Bakur | 
Bu ar, without a thought about the purely Iranian origin of both these different n 
which the Greeks transcribed as Bayaddty¢ and ITdxogo¢ /Baxovgtos. ee 


148 For a faithful continuation of 
the Ingoroqva tradition, see Salia, ‘L - jeti 
et ses monastéres,’ BK 36-37 (1961), 41-42 (1962). Ps a 
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4. If the history of the Bagratid Dynasty, the most celebrated of the Oron- 
tid lines, can be traced back to the period of the pax achaemenia, its genealo- 
gical history goes back only to the Conversion of Armenia (314), and is made 
possible by the subsequent rise of national Armenian literature. In this con- 
nexion, the discovery of the Greek Life of St Gregory and the rehabilitation 
of the Gregorian Cycle is of importance for the beginnings of Bagratid genea- 
logy. On the other hand, the discovery of the oldest-known MS of the Geor- 
gian Royal Annals, the Queen Anne Codex, is of moment for the period of the 
division of the dynasty into the Armenian and the Georgian line, with which 


this Study is concluded. The Queen Anne Codex (A), copied in 1479-1495, 


discovered in 1913, and first published in 1942, shows some divergences from 
the more recent codices of the Annals, which are important for the historian.* 
The A version of Juansher’s History of King Vakhtang Gorgasal gives the 
filiation of Adarnase, the founder of the Georgian line, quite differently to the 
other versions, and in a way which is fully supported by the Armenian historian 
Vardan. This enhances the historical worth of this version and encourages one 
to give credence to another passage in that History, where is found the only 
indication of the degree of kinship that existed between the branch of the 
Armenian Bagratids to which Adarnase belonged and another branch — a 
kinship that has hitherto remained unknown. On the basis of this text, 
however, and also of a highly plausible conjecture, the filiation of the Bagra- 
tids can be traced uninterruptedly back to the sixth century. 

2. It may be useful to recall here — the question has been taken up in some 
detail elsewhere? — what appears to have been the fundamental principles 
of Armenian, and Caucasian, succession at the period studied here. The sys- 
tem of succession was strictly agnatic, and only in default of heirs male could 
it pass through women. For the rest, the pattern of succession was a mixed 
one: there was the basic norm and a by-norm. The norm.was one of patrilineal 
seniority, that is, to give this system its modern appellation, primogeniture. 
Normally, thus, the succession passed from father to eldest son. However, 
in cases of the latter’s minority, incapacity, or death in the lifetime of his 
father, it might pass, not to his son, but to his next brother, or to his father’s 
next brother. Upon the latter’s death and upon the majority of the original 


1 For these sources, see Introd. 
2 J at nn. 206-209. 
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heir or of his son, the succession would, though not always, revert to the elder 
line. An Armenian prince’s position as the head of his house can be deter- 
mined in several ways: (1) by a specific statement of the sources; (2) by the use 
in them of a specific title indicative of this position; (3) by the use of the gen- 
tilitial title of the family, like the Aspet of the Bagratids; (4) by the occupation 
of the hereditary office of the house —- Coronant of Armenia, in the case of 
the Bagratids.? It may, also, be gratuitous to overlook altogether the genea- 
logical principle in the Roman and Arab appointments to the Principate of 
Armenia, so long as they were confined to a single family. Whenever genea- 
logical relationship of various members of a dynasty who followed one another 
in the Principate can be ascertained, they tend to be coincident with the ge- 
nealogical succession to the family headship. Often enough, to be sure, poli- 
tical circumstances brought about an infraction, on the part of the imperial 


overlords, of the genealogical principle. But, then, this departure can almost 


invariably be explained by the known historical facts. It would, consequently, 
be unwarranted to disregard genealogical facts in cases when the degree of 
kinship between various Presiding Princes of Armenia of the same house 
is not sufficiently known to us. Rather the succession in office is to be taken 
into consideration when attempting to determine a family’s genealogical suc- 
cession. | 

3. Below are the list and, whenever possible, the filiation of the Bagratids 
from the time of the Conversion to the moment of the separation of the lines 
of Armenia and Iberia, in the eighth century. Heads of the house are preceded 
by roman numerals and their names are written in small capitals; they are 
numbered as from the year of the Conversion (314).4 : 


THE BAGRATID STEMMA 


I. SmBat I. 
Prince of the Bagratids, Aspet, Coronant of Armenia, 314. — Docs. of the 
Gregorian Cycle (II § 5, Lists A and B). His praenomen: Ps. Moses 2.83. 
Markwart, Genealogie 11; Streifziige 436, tends to split the Bagratid prince of 
the story of the Conversion into two persons, one for each list. 


II. BaGcaraT I. 
Prince of the Bagratids, Aspet, 330/353. — Faustus 3.7; 4.4. Ps. Moses 2.83 
(he was the son of Smbat). Markwart, Genealogie 11; Streifziige 437, splits 
Bagarat, also, into two persons: one mentioned under Chosroes III of Armenia 


3 For the nomenclature of the Armenian princes, see ibid. at nn. 228-229. 
4 Sigla: a. = ante; c. = circa; p. = post; d. = daughter; * = born; x = married; { = died. 
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(330-339), the other at the consecration of the Katholikos Nerses I in 353. 
There seems to be no warrant for doing this to Bagarat I any more than to 
Smbat I. The dates are according to Ananian, Data e circostanze, e.g., 360. 
This is the first mention of the name of Bagratuni. 


III. Smsart II. 
Prince of the Bagratids, Aspet, Coronant, 367/374. — Ps. Moses 3.37: under 
King Pap (367-374); cf. Ananian 360. 


IV. Isaac I. 
Prince of the Bagratids, Aspet, Coronant, 379/387. — Faustus 5.44. His prae- 
nomen: Ps. Moses 3.41,43 (Sahak). His daughter married Vologases co-King of 
Arsaces III (379-387); cf. Ananian 360. 
Beats 
x 379 Vologases, co-King of Armenia. 


V. SmpBat III. Prince of the Bagratids, Aspet. — Ps. Moses 3.58: ambassador, 
jointly with Vardan I Mamikonian, to the Great King Vahram V, in 421; cf. 
Grousset, Histoire 182-183. 


VI. Trrots‘ I. Prince of the Bagratids, 450-451. — Lazarus 36; Eliseus 4 
(119): an adherent of Visak of Siunia in 450-451. 


VII. Isaac II. Prince of the Bagratids, Aspet, + 482, — Lazarus 68, 74: 
proclaimed marzpan, i.e., viceroy, by the Armenian insurgents, fell in battle; 
cf. Grousset, Histoire 217-222. 


VIII. Spanp1atT. Prince of the Bagratids, Aspet, 505/6. — Among the four- 
teen princes present at the Council of Dvin of 505/6: Bk Lett. 42. He seems to 
have been the early Bagratid remembered in the schematic genealogy given 
by Const. Prophyr., De adm. imp. 45 (Snavdidtne¢). 


Manuel 
a a gee 
? | 
Varaz-Tirots‘ Isaac. 
Among the princes at the 
Council of Dvin of 555: Bk 
Lett. 74 (Sahak i Manuelean). 
Manuel IX. AsnorT I. 


Prince of the Bagratids, Aspet. — Among the princes at the 
Council of Dvin of 555: Bk Let. 74 (Argot i Varaztiroc‘ean). 
He must be identical with the Aspet Ashot, whose son was 
Pap (q. v. infra). He thus must have become head of the 
house after 555, when he is mentioned still without the 
gentilitial title. Since Smbat IV (q. v.), and not Pap, was 
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the next head of the house, Ashot appears to have succeede: 
in Smbat’s minority; hence he may have been the younger 
and surviving, brother of Smbat’s father Manuel. 


X. SMBAT IV THE MULTI-VICTORIOUS. 


f 616/7. Prince of the Bagratids, Aspet. Iranian 
Viceroy of Hyrcania, 595-602; adopted son of the 
Emperor Maurice; highest feudatory and third prince 
of the Sassanid empire; entitled ‘Joy of Chosroes’ by 
the Great King Chosroes II, 607. — Sebéos 10,14-19, 33; 
Theophylactus 3.8.6 (LvuBatioc); Bk Lett. 168-173; cf. 
John Kath. 59-73; Asolik 2.2 (who makes him Viceroy 
of Armenia). See also Grousset, Histoire 259-265; 


ee | 
Son of the Aspet Ash 
ot, going, with othe 
princes, to the Cour 
of Ctesiphon c. 596 
Sebéos f 
Grousset, Histoire 260 


v araz-Tirots' (III) 


11 (90); ef 
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historiography: Manandyan, infra); Vardan 
68. See also Grousset, Histoire 299; Laurent, 
Arménie 333-334; Markwart, Sireifziige 438, 
442; Manandean (Manandyan), ‘Les invasions 
arabes en Arménie (note chronologique),’ 
18 (1948) 193-195; IV/II n. 21. 


XIII. Asuor II. 


7690. Prince of the Bagratids, Prince of 
Armenia for the Caliph, 686-690. —- Leon- 
tius 5; Gk List 405; cf. Asolik 2.2; Vardan 
70. See also Grousset, Histoire 307-308; 
Laurent, Arménie 203-204,334; Garitte, La 


Vasak 


Markwart, Streifziige 438-439; M. Artamonov, Istorija 


Aazar (Leningrad 1962) 143 note. 


Narratio 439-440; 
439, 442-443. 


XI. Varaz-Trrots* II. Prince =? = Varaz-Isaac. Ashot. Smbat. 
643. Prince of the Bagratids, Aspet. Brought Sebéos Cf. Markwart, 700. =) F109, Prince 
up and made a Cupbearer by the Great King 28 (157), Streifziige Sebéos 8 of Vaspura- 
Chosroes II, given the title of ‘Eternal Chos- (the As- 439-440 (23): cf. kan. — Leon- 
roes,’ 607. Viceroy of Armenia for the Great pet and Asolik —_tius 8,31; cf. 
King, 628-p. 631; passes to the Empire; con- his broth- 2. 4. Asolik 2.4. 
spires against Heraclius, banished to Africa; er). Smbat. | 
escapes from Constantinople to Armenia; Sebéos 32° XIV. Smpar VI. 


Prince and Curopalate of Armenia, 643. — 
Sebéos 17, 18, 28, 29, 32; Bagaran inscr. of 
631 (‘in the viceroyalty of Varaz-Tirots‘’, Aspet 
of Armenia’): I. Orbeli, in XV 2/1 (1913) 126; 
cf. John Kath. 75, 80, 85; Vardan 68. See 
also Grousset, Histoire 282-286, 298-299 ; Lau- 
rent, Arménie 333 ; Markwart, Streifziige 438- 
440; Muyldermans, Domination arabe 86 n. 1. 


(Smbat, son of: 
Varaz-Sahak); - 
Leontius 4 (14)? 


XII. SmBat V. 
Prince of the Bagratids, Aspet, also Spath- 
arocandidatus and Drungary in the Imperial 
service. xX 643 a princess of the Arsacid 
Dynasty, d. of the Magister Manuel. — Se- 
béos 29, 32, 34 (where, 221, he is erroneously 
called ‘son,’ instead of ‘grandson,’ of Smbat 
IV: cf. Markwart, Streifziige 440); cf. Leontius 
6 (19) and John Kath. 85 (mistaking Sebéos’s 
indication as to his succeeding to his father’s 
dynastic position, make him succeed Varaz- 
Tirots‘as Prince and Curopalate of Armenia, 
— an error that has since been repeated in 


Prince. 


Sebéos 32 (187) 
(Varaz-Tirots® II escaped 
together with his sons) 


+ 726. Prince of the Bagratids, 
rince of Armenia for the Em- 
eror,. and Patrician, 691/2- hd 
for the Caliph, 696/7-700; 

for the Emperor, and Cukogalate: 
0-711 ; — for the Caliph, 711. 
Leontius, 6, 8, 10; Theophanes 
44 (LaBBdtioc); Gk List 405; 
cf; John Kath. 93-94 (calls him 
son of Smbat’); Moses Kal. 3.16, 
_Asolik 2.4; Vardan 71-72. See 
rkwart, Streifziige 438, 443- 
; Grousset, Histoire 308-315 ; 
aurent, Arménie 204-207, 334- 
35; Garitte, La Narratio 440; 
wsett, Hist. Cauc. Alb. 209 n. 6. 


3 Princes. 


Markwart, 


XVI. SmBat VII. 

memove to Geor- * 772. Prince of the 
Bagratids, High Con- 
stable of Armenia, for 
the Caliph, 761-772. x d. of Guaram III of 


Streifziige 
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Bagarat 


XV. AsHot III tHe 
BLIND. 
¢ 761. Prince of the 
Bagratids, Prince of 
Armenia for the Ca- 
liph, 732-748; depos- 
ed and blinded by 
the Mamikonids, 

748. — Leontius 21, 
22, 25, 26; cf. Aso- 
lik 2.2, 4; Vardan 74- 
75. See Markwart, 
Streifziige 439, 450; 
Grousset, Histoire, 
316-319; Laurent 
Arménie 335. 


Isaac (III). 
{772. High Const- 
able and Prince of 
Armenia, for the Ca- 
liph, c. 755 - c. 761. 
— Leontius 28, 33, 
34. See Markwart, 
Streifziige 439, 450- 
451; Grousset, His- 
toire 321, 324; Lau- 
rent, Arménie 335. 


Vasak. Ashot. 

771/772 771/772. 
x a princess of the — Leontius 
Guaramid Dynasty, 34. 
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a princess of the Mami- Iberia. — Leontius 
konid Dynasty, d. of. 34. See IV/IV § 34; 
Samuel. — Leontius Markwart, Streifzii- 


34; Asolik 2.2. See ge 439, 414. 
Markwart, Streifziige 
438, 451; Grousset, 
Histoire 324-329; Lau- 
rent, Arménie 335. 
| Atrnerseh 
| or Adarnase. 
Removes to Georgia c. 772; 
Prince of Erushet‘i-Artani; 
coheir of the Guaramid State. 


{ 
The Armenian The Iberian 
Bagratids Bagratids 


4, In his well-nigh exhaustive genealogy of the early Bagratids, Markwart 
did not take the trouble to specify which members of the house were its heads; 
he merely indicated what other dignities they might hold.® It has been noted 
that the holding of a gentilitial title, like Aspet, and of an hereditary office, 
like that of Coronant, is a certain indication of family headship. However, the 
office fell into abeyance with the end of the Arsacid Monarchy of Armenia in 
the fifth century; and the title seems to have met with the same fate with the 
passing of Armenia from Sassanid to Saracen overlordship. After these two 
events, the Bagratids are no longer mentioned in possession of these two respec- 
tive dignities.6 Accordingly, after Smbat V, the headship of the Bagratid 
Dynasty is to be determined, when direct testimony is lacking, on the basis 
of territorial data. The fact of holding the Principality of Kogovit-Dariunk‘ 
(that of Syspiritis tends to disappear from the sources: it seems to have become 
subsidiary to the other), of having one’s princely Court and capital (ostan) 
in the fortress of Dariunk‘, of being buried in the princely necropolis there, 
— these are the indications which one must now seek. 

Accordingly, the headship of Nos I-IX, except VI, is patent from their offices 
and gentilitial titles, as well as from direct indications; that of No. V1 is directly 
specified, though neither the office nor the gentilitial title is mentioned. That 
Nos X-XII were heads of the dynasty, is clear from Sebéos: they held the 
gentilitial title and succeeded one another in the Principality of Kogovit-Da- 


5 Streifzuge 438-439 and nn.; the Arm. augmented transl. by M. Hapozean (Vienna 1913), 
has not been available to me. 

6 It is true that Smbat VI is called Aspet by one historian, but that historian is the tenth- 
century Moses Kal]. (3.17). 
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riunk‘, and the first two were buried at Dariunk‘.? No. XIII held Dariunk‘ 
as his ostan and was buried in it.8 The reference, in a later source, to No. XIV 
as Aspet is, obviously, an anachronistic way of saying that he, too, was the 
head of the house.? No. XV held Dariunk‘“ as his Court and capital.” 

5. In the above genealogical table, the link between Smbat V and Varaz- 
Tirots‘ (III) is nowhere specified in the available sources. Markwart admits 
it as probable that they were father and son." This seems to be borne out 
by the consistency of the naming pattern: — (Manuel —) Varaz-Tirots’' — Ma- 
nuel — Smbat(IV) — Varaz-Tirots' (II) — Smbat (V) — Varaz-Tirots® (11I) — 
Smbat (VI). The facts of succession, likewise, tend to justify one in regarding 
this link as highly plausible. 

6. Another uncertainty of Bagratid genealogy has been the kinship of Ashot 
II and Smbat VI. The one was succeeded by the other in two capacities, both 
as Prince of the Bagratids and as Prince of Armenia. For want of any genealo- 
gical data one might be led to suppose Smbat VI to have been a son of Ashot II. 
This, however, was not the case: Smbat was a son of Varaz-Tirots’, while Ash- 
ot was a son of Smbat and, moreover, the father of another Smbat, who is, 
in the text of Leontius, distinct from Smbat VI. The filiation of Ashot is 
known only from Vardan, but there seems to be no reason whatever to doubt 
in this connexion his usual veracity. Nor could the two Princes be brothers, 
for Smbat had a brother named Ashot, whom Leontius shows to be distinct 
from Ashot II.13 We may, therefore, suppose, in view of the fact of the double 
succession, that Ashot II was an uncle of Smbat VI. He must, moreover, have 
been a younger brother of Smbat’s father. This can be inferred from the 
above-mentioned naming pattern, according to which ‘Varaz-Tirots’’ would 
have been the name given to Smbat V’s eldest son, as well as from the fact 
that Ashot II was succeeded (in 691) not by his own son Smbat (+ 705), but 
by Smbat VI: in other words, that his own succession was contingent on the 
minority of his elder brother’s son. Now the father of Smbat VI, Varaz-Tirots* 
is known only from a passing remark of Leontius to the effect that the Emperor 
Tiberius III (698-705) sent an army against Smbat, son of Varaz-Tirots*, who, 
in order to avenge the death of his father killed by the Byzantines, had mutilated 


7 Sebéos 19 (109), 28 (156), 32 (188). 
8 Leontius 5 (10,18). 

® Supra n. 6. 

10 Leontius 25 (119), 26 (124). 


« 1 Streifztige 438. 


12 The one is called ‘Smbat, son of Varaz-Tiroc‘’: 6 (19); the other, ‘Smbat, son the Prince 
(i§xani) ASot’: 8 (23). 
13 AXot, brother of Smbat VI is mentioned after the death of ASot II: 8 (23). 
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some of their soldiers.4 Markwart conjectured that the murder of Varaz- 
Tirots’ took place in reprisal for Smbat’s first defection to the Arabs in 696 /7.¥ 
But Leontius does not say this. From his text it is clear, rather, that Smbat’s 
action was a part of his defection, as due to his desire to avenge his father’s 
death. It is unknown when Varaz-Tirots* was put to death by the Byzantines. 
It is highly probable that, tempted like his father and grandfather to take 
part in Palace conspiracies at Constantinople, he was less fortunate than they 
in saving his head. At all events, Varaz-Tirots’ may well have been killed 
while Smbat his son was still a minor, and this may have paved the way for 
the accession of his younger brother Ashot II. Here, again, the naming pat- 
tern shows a remarkable consistency which tends to strengthen this conjecture. 
It would have been natural for Smbat V to name his eldest son after his father; 
for Varaz-Tirots‘ (III), son of Smbat V and brother of Ashot II, to have named 
his sons Smbat and Ashot; and for Ashot II to name his son, after his father, 
Smbat. Markwart’s suggestion that Ashot II may have been a son of Varaz- 
Isaac’s son Smbat has nothing to argue in its favour.’® 

Vasak and Bagarat were brothers;!’ their parentage, however, has not been 
determined. Markwart conjectured that they might have been sons of Smbat 
of Vaspurakan, son of Ashot II.18 This would make Ashot III the son of Vasak 
one generation younger than the sons of Smbat VI, whereas, as will be seen, 


14 Leontius 6 (19). 

15 Streifziige 444 and n. a. 

16 Ibid. 439; cf. Muyldermans, Domination arabe Tabl. 1 A and 93 n.4, cf. 96 n. 2. Mark- 
wart must have been induced into this error by his belief that ASot II succeeded in the 


lordship of Dariwnk‘, not Smbat IV, Varaz-Tiroc* II, and Smbat V, as was the case (supra. 


at n. 7), but Smbat, son of Varaz-Isaac. The latter is indeed mentioned by Sebéos 32(189) 
as being in Dariwnk*‘ at a given moment, which can hardly be construed as his being the 
lord of that fortress. And so Markwart called this Smbat Herr von Dariunk‘: 439, 440-441; 
cf. Muyldermans loc. cit. — Asolik, 2.2, calls Smbat VI Biwratean, while the twelfth-century 
Samuel of Ani applies the same patronymic to ASot II: 409. ‘Biwrat’ is of course, one of the 
eponyms of the early Bagratids: supra II § 24. In the second century, a Bagratid, Smbat son 
of Biwrat (ordi Biwratay) became the hero of an epic: Ps. Moses 2.37-53; Vardan 76-77. He is 
also remembered, as Sumbat Bivritiani by the Iberian historical tradition: Leont. Mrov. 47- 
49; cf. II § 10. Evidently, ‘Biwratean,’ like ‘Aspetuni,’ was a synonym of ‘Bagratuni’: 
cf. II § 14. Since the memory of the heroic Smbat son of Biwrat lingered on (Vardan, loc. 
cit., singles him out as an ancestor [naxoyn] of ASot I, King of Armenia), Asolik and Samuel 
of Ani are, obviously, indulging in archaism when referring to different Bagratids as ‘Biw- 
ratids.’ This is a flourish, and it cannot be taken as a basis for constructing Bagratid filia- 
tions, as is done by Justi, Namenbuch 417. 

17 Leontius 28 (128): ... qhuw4Sul opgh Puqupunay fp tay nwt fafumiftr Yon 
ung, op Ep opgf Soptygop tapu (... Isaac, son of Bagarat, of the same house as. the 
Prince ASot [III], who was his uncle’s son). 

18 Streifztige 439. 
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the reverse is true. Thus Markwart’s conjecture must be abandoned. And it 
is here that the Georgian historian Juansher may shed new light on this problem. 
As is known, after Smbat VI, the Caliph appointed to the Principate of Arme- 
nia, Ashot, son of Vasak Bagratuni. His exact kinship with Smbat VI has to 
this day remained unknown. It was from Ashot, however, that the subsequent 
Bagratids were descended: while his elder son Smbat VII continued the Ar- 
menian line of the dynasty, his younger son Vasak was the father of the founder 
of the Iberian Bagratids, surviving to this day. . 

The period of the reversal in Bagratid fortunes, following the overthrow o 
their protectors the Umayyads and then the failure of the insurrection of 771- 
772, saw members of this house seek refuge in the Georgian lands. The Armeno- 
Georgian marchlands often offered shelter to Bagratids in times of need: Smbat 
VI had found safety in Pontic Georgia at the beginning of the century. So 
now the Georgian historical sources signalize two arrivals of émigré Bagratids 
at the time when St Arch‘il (+ 786) was still the head of the ex-royal house 
of the Chosroids.2° One of the arrivals was Atrnerseh or, in Georigan, Adar- 
nase, the founder of the Iberian line of the Bagratids; the identity of the other 
three princes, arriving together, remains yet to be determined. Here are the 
two passages relative to these arrivals. 


A. 


Then a certain prince came to him [= Arch‘il] who was of the Hous® 
of David the Prophet, Adarnase by name, a grandson of Adarnase th® 
Blind; his father was related to the Bagratids and had been set up a§ 
duke in the regions of Armenia by the Byzantines. And during the op 
pression of Qru, he had come to the children of the Curopalate Guaram 
+n Cholarzene and remained there. He petitioned Arch‘il, saying: ‘If 
thou willest, make me as thy vassal: give me land.’ And he gave him 
Shulaveri and Artani.”! 


19 Leontius 21 (112). 

20 See IV/IV § 34. 

41 Juander 243: 83806 ImgZ0@s IordgsG0 gGoo [Fobs9g] Bobl[bJs *, GMAgm~o oye 
Bs0gb3g0b5g56_ ~|dZ00) FobbFsGIggyggm@ods, bsbgwom SEOSGGHsbg, dJobFymo * 
30566db9 SHdObs, GAQIMobs 4300 Jobo BBQ’ OYA 453H5HMbs06M00g39 °, 
Dd 39Gd_g6ms B0gG Ws@gobgsy~ oya gGobor0gs~Q 3490S bAIbOMOLSMS, Od 
0YZ392QB9bS 4b YBVobsbs InsbGQe@ oya 030 Igo~os Od65 34)5H59 34Md30- 
SHOLHS ZEIGRJOb, ~d 846 —IGheado~ oy. ombags SHhomobss6 ~s GJ: 
‘ygqgany 0696— ~d ya |g 30MdHgd 933~—QO Igbo, 8a99g JygYy6d.’ ~d Dobgss 
TymsgqGo —~ds sGHs60. — Q (a) has: Iagows dobs 9053560 gGoo. — (b) has: 
dIo’F4ym@o (‘brother’s son’) (this ‘emendation,’ SO} completely jat variance with the 
historical context, is most unfortunate). — (c) rightly replaces the A 6d9gHdsH0Mbo> 
(a decidely less ancient form of the surname). Adarnase’s father is said to be ‘related by 
marriage’ (sic) to the Bagratids; cf. supra II n. 107. The Byzantine connexions of Vasak 
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B. 
And the nephews of Adarnase the Blind, who had burnt out the eyes of 


their paternal uncle — three brothers — came from Taraun to Shakikh. 


and settled there with the permission of Arch‘il.22 


Markwart has pointed out that ‘Adarnase the Blind’ can be none other than 
Ashot III the Blind.?® Upon him, the praenomen of his grandson, the first of 
the Iberian Bagratids, was projected by the Georgian historian. The relation 
of Adarnase to Ashot is given incorrectly in the hitherto available, more recent, 
codices of the Georgian Royal Annals as ‘nephew’ (disculi, lit. ‘sister’s child’). 


But the most ancient recension, the Queen Anne Codex, only recently dis- . 


covered and published, describes him, in the above passage, as ‘grandson’ 
(jisculi, lit. ‘son’s child’). This is confirmed by the Armenian historian Vardan, 
who shows exactly how Adarnase was Ashot III’s grandson.*4 

If the degree of kinship shown in Text A is correct, what about the one found 
in Text B? Who are the ‘nephews’ (jmisculni, lit. ‘brother’s children ) of 
Ashot III, — the Bagratids who took part in the blinding of their paternal 
uncle (mamis jmisa [gen.], lit. ‘father’s brother’)? Markwart though they 


were Mamikonids,5 relatives of Prince Gregory who blinded Ashot III; and. 


the mention of Taraun, once a Mamikonid princedom, might be interpreted 
as supporting this view. Yet the text is clear in its — reiterated — insistence 
on the agnatic character of their kinship with Ashot; and unless it is accepted 
in its entirety, it might as well be rejected altogether: there is no possibility 
of construing it otherwise. Laurent inclines to consider them to be the descen- 


Bagratuni, the father of Adarnase, are not clear. This may be a reminiscence of the By- 
zantine appointment as Prince of Armenia of Vasak’s first cousin once removed, Smbat VI. 

7 Juanger 244: BamMM dIobfigmbo sos@bsbg 8G30b360, GQIQEOs sbHybgb 
B5dob ddsbs HrEbo, FsGIAZ0@9b HsOabom 553065@, bs860 d8s60, ~39835- 
LQH6Yb Iyb6, 66ds6gs0md sGhog~oboos. — As in the preceding text, the A s~s@babg 
has been emended by{Q. 

23 Streifzuge 414. 

24 Vardan 77: Ge wu ffuuatin pudaybph Yah apyeny Uerpitputsh apacny qa 
vuluy, npyeng Young Juyng frrprut fr qéphfipi: W pug (‘The Prince of the Ismaelites 
gave the land of Iberia to ASot [the Great of Iberia, + 830], son of Atrnerseh, son of Vasak, 
son of A&ot [the Blind] the Prince of Armenia’); 81-82: uu Lhufr Enae apap, Ydeuun 
tu fubp Fuquenpugi Zuryng, b Qwnwk offqet [Fuquenpugi Weng. apny opghir 
Uerpiriputs uapu* Yani... (‘he [scil. Agot III] has two sons, Smbat, the author of the’ 
Kings of Armenia, and Vasak the founder of the Kings of Iberia, whose son [is] Atrner- 
seh; his, Asot....’”). — It is to be greatly regretted that, in editing the collated text of the 
Georgian Annals, Q should have preferred the historically inadmissible reading of less 
ancient codices. Even in his earlier edition of Queen Anne’s text alone (315), he offered 
j[mJisculi as a ‘corrected’ reading of the word in question; cf. also Q I 243 notes. 

25 Streifztige 416. 
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dants of Isaac III, Ashot III’s nephew. He assumes that Isaac was Prince 
of Taraun, that Ashot’s son Vasak was subsequently also installed in that 
principality, and that, consequently, the line of Ashot must have driven that 
of Isaac from Taraun. Accordingly, thinks Laurent, some members of the lat- 


- ter line may have passed from Taraun to Georgia.”* All this is based on nothing. 


There is nothing in Leontius, adduced by Laurent, that would justify the as- 
sumption that either Isaac or Vasak was Prince of Taraun. Markwart, it is 
true, thought, on the basis of some vague geographical indications in Leontius 
that Vasak might perhaps have been a lord in Taraun,?’ yet he concluded that 
the first ascertained Bagratid lord of that old Mamikonid princedom was Ash- 
ot [IV and that he did not know how it had passed into Bagratid hands.” 

7. Who, then, were these three brothers? For that, we must return to Leon- 
tius. The Armenian historian narrates that, upon Ashot III’s elevation to the 
Principate in 732, the ‘sons of Smbat’ declared against him. Almost imme- 
diately thereafter, he speaks of Gregory and David, princes of the Mamikonid 
Dynasty, who were banished by the Saracens to Yemen because of Ashot’s 
complaints about their intrigues against him.2® Ashot was a loyal vassal of 
the Caliphate and, in 736/7, took part in the campaign against the Khazars of 
Marwan ibn Muhammad (later Caliph Marwan II).2° Meantime internal strug- 
gles shook the Umayyad empire®! — the civil war of 744 — and Leontius 


again mentions the sons of Smbat: they had come back, or escaped, from 


Syria. They had been banished there, it would seem, when the Mamikonids 
had been sent to Yemen; now, finding, doubtless, the Bagratid princely State 


under Ashot III closed to them, they settled in Vaspurakan, where their 


cruelties made them universally disliked; then they rose in an open revolt 
against Ashot.®2 Coming to Syria in person, Ashot complained to the Caliph 
— now Marwan II — about this matter. In his absence, however, the Prin- 
cipate was seized by Gregory Mamikonian: the Mamikonids, too, thus appear 
to have meantime returned to Armenia from their exile. The Caliph, taking 
into consideration Ashot’s complaint about the sons of Smbat, and, informed 
about all that David, Gregory Mamikonian’s brother, had done — he, thus, 
seems to have been the more serious culprit of the two — sent orders to the 
Viceroy of Caucasia to have him brought to justice. David-was put to death 
and Ashot restored in power, while Gregory was obliged to become reconciled 


26 Laurent, Arménie 110-114, cf. 94. 
27 See supra II n. 81. 
28 Ibid. 

29 Leontius 21 (112, 112-113). 

80 Ibid. 22. 

31 Ibid. 24. 
82 Tbid, 25 (118-119). 
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with him. Ashot had once again proved loyal to the Caliph, fighting on his 
side in Syria and Iraq with his 15,000 horse.33 The Umayyad Dynasty, never- 
theless, was tottering, and as its control over Armenia relaxed, the princes 
began preparing a revolt, which Ashot III was constrained to. join. 

It was then, in 748, that Gregory Mamikonian wreaked vengeance on him: 


seizing him, he had him blinded by the retainers of David. He then passed to 


the Empire (in the region of Theodosiopolis) at the head of the insurgents. 
After his death, his brother Mushe] headed the insurrection which apparently 
proved abortive.34 Meantime the Umayyads were crushed by the Abbasids 
(750). The new régime spelled a far greater, especially fiscal, oppression for 
Caucasia and disgrace for the Bagratids, who had been loyal to the old caliphal 
dynasty. It was during this eclipse of the Bagratids that the Principality of 
Kogovit-Dariunk* seems to have passed to the House of Artsruni. Abbasid 
oppression finally provoked a really serious revolt of the Armenian Princes 
in 771, in which the Bagratids, forgetting the recent events, joined the Mami- 
konids. It was possibly in preparation for this political reconciliation that 
Ashot III’s son Smbat VII, now ruling High Constable of Armenia for the 
Caliph, had married a Mamikonid princess: he is mentioned as a son-in-law 
of Samuel, Prince of the Mamikonids. Among the leaders of the insurrection 
was Mushel Mamikonian, called now son of Hrahat. The story of the revolt 
of 771-772 is too well known to be told here. It ended in the terrible defeat 
of Bagravandene, on 25 April 772, in which Smbat VII and the two Mami- 
konids, Samuel and Mushel, lost their lives.?5 Following this catastrophe, the 
Mamikonids saw the loss of most of their princedoms and so also the Bagra- 
tids, who, however, soon acquired others.?6 

The activities directed against Ashot III by the sons of Smbat and by the 
Mamikonids, Gregory and David, appear to have been coordinated. This may 
be the reason why Leontius telescopes so much in dealing with them. He 
refers to the banishment of the Mamikonids to Yemen, but omits what seems 
to have been a similar banshment of the sons of Smbat, to Syria; while, on the 
other hand, he mentions the return from Syria of the sons of Smbat, he fails 
to mention the return from Yemen of the Mamikonids: they are simply back 
on the stage without any explanation. Ashot II I, at the beginning of his Prin- 
cipate, complains about the Mamikonids, though it seems likely that he must 
have complained about the sons of Smbat as well. At all events, later on, he 


$3 Ibid. 25 (119-121). 

34 Ibid. 26 (121-124). 

35 Ibid. 27-34. 

36 See, e.g., Grousset, Histoire 315-334, for the period covered by Leontius’s narrative and 
for the aftermath of the insurrection of 771-772; cf. supra II n. 81 for the territorial changes. 
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complains of both. Finally, David was put to death for what must have 
been a serious political crime: was he not a chief participant, or even the in- 
stigator, of the revolt of the sons of Smbat? As will be seen, both parties 
may have been responsible for the blinding of Ashot. This close collaboration 
of the sons of Smbat and the two Mamikonids, and doubtless also the telescoping 
of Leontius, has led to a strange confusion. Already Vardan spoke of the op- 
position to Ashot, at the beginning, on the part of ‘Smbat [sic, instead of ‘the 
sons of Smbat’] and David and Gregory the Mamikonids.’8’ The text is vague, 
so that, even though the presence of the conjunction between the first two 
names shows that, while the last two persons were Mamikonids, the first was 
not, it could also be interpreted as implying, in a phrase marked by polysynde- 
ton, that all the three of them were of that house. This is how it has been often 
understood in modern historiography.®® Accordingly, there has been a tenden- 
cy to fuse the sons of Smbat with Gregory and David, into Gregory and David 
Mamikonian, sons of Smbat. And this, in spite of the fact that whenever they 
are spoken of together by Leontius they are carefully differentiated;®® that, 
for instance, while the sons of Smbat are relegated to Syria, the Mamikonids 
are banished to Yemen; that Mushel, son of Hrahat, cannot reasonably be 
considered as distinct from Mushe] the brother of Gregory and David; that, 
finally, Smbat is a most un-Mamikonid and a most Bagratid name.” 

This name is, indeed, a clue. And so Markwart, taking it, interpreted the 
narrative of Leontius in a different way. To him, there was no doubt that the 
sons of Smbat must have been Bagratids, and, more than that, sons, precisely, 
of the Smbat who had been last, and most prominently, mentioned in Leon- 


37 Vardan 74. 

88 See the following note. 

89 The two parties are mentioned in proximity to each other only twice, and both times 
carefully distinguished. In 21 (112-113) Leontius introduces first the sons of Smbat; then, 
in the following sentence, he introduces Gregory and David, adding, by way of explanation, 
app Chu fp anil Yulfntbwir (“who were of the Mamikonid race’). The second men- 


, tion is in 25 (120) and has the following text: hu [pacwit mtqthugbuy qufpwunmtnr 


prt qnpgengt Ydpuunay bh qap firs wpap pon ts Quel Epguyp Ophannf... 
(‘So Marwan [II] was informed of the accusation against the sons of Smbat and of what thing 
David, brother of Gregory, had done against him [scil. ASot III] ...’). For the rest, the sons of 
Smbat and the Mamikonids are mentioned separately: 25 (118-119), and 25 (120, 120-121), 26. 
— The fusing of the two parties into one is probably due to the translator of Leontius into 
French, Chahnazarian, in Histoire par... Ghévond. Thus, where the original refers to the 
sons of Smbat the translator added Grégoire et David ... (de Mamkon): 110 (= 21 [112-113]), 
115-116 (= 25 [118-119]). In his Hayoc* anjnanunneri bayaran II (Erevan 1944) 29 (No. 30), 
H. Aéaryan makes David Mamikonean a son of Smbat; cf. Grousset, Histoire 318. 

40 It is true that the historical romance of Ps. John Mamikonean — the H istory of Tarawn 
— mentions, in chaps. 3 and 4, a Smbat Mamikonean, son of the hero, Vahan the Wolf; but 
the historical worth of this work is minimal: Introd. at n. 15. 
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tius’s History, namely, the Curopalate Smbat VI. Indeed, any sons of Smbat 
VI would have been outraged by the elevation of Ashot III to the position 
of their father; nor can there be any doubt that the Caliphate would have been 
anxious to transfer the succession to the Principate to another, rather than 
let it remain in the line of that troublesome man who had several times proved 
traitor to both Caliph and Emperor. The question here, however, is not only 
of the transfer of the appointment to the Principate, which lay, theoretically 
entirely within the Caliph’s, or the Emperor’s pleasure; there is also the problemi 
of Ashot ITI’s succession to the headship of the Bagratid Dynasty over the 
heads of Smbat VI’s sons. This, too, could depend on the Caliph. It was one 
of the rights of the lords paramount of the Armenian Princes, whether the 


Kings of Armenia or their successors in that position, to inflict upon a felonious - 


vassal the pain of forfeiture.42 Usually, the succession would revert to the 
rightful genealogical heirs; yet, occasionally, it might not. This was evidently 
such a case, and this can explain the tension that existed between the dispos- 
sessed sons of Smbat and Ashot III. This must have thrown them into the 
arms of the Mamikonids, who by the mid-eighth century were beginning to 
develop into the Bagratids’ hereditary enemies. 

_ Qn one point, Laurent was quite correct: his interpreting the word ‘nephew’ 
of the Georgian source in a broad sense. The sons of Smbat VI could not be 
the nephews — in the narrow sense — of Ashot III, because Smbat, son of 
Varaz-Tirots*, and Ashot, son of Vasak, were not brothers. Georgian, however 
uses the term ‘nephew’ not only in its narrow and exact sense, but also in the 
broader sense of ‘cousin once removed,’ exactly as it uses the word ‘cousin- 
german’ (mamis-jmiscul, lit., ‘father’s brother’s child ’) to denote more distant 
cousinships. As an instance, Ashot I (V), King of Armenia, is referred to in 
the Chronicle of Iberia as mamis-jmiscul of his third cousin (and brother-in- 
law) Guaram of Javakhet‘i, son of Ashot the Great of Iberia.*? Likewise. a 
distant cousin of Vakhtang I is called, in the first part of Juansher’s work, his 
mamis-jmiscul.“ With this in view, the genealogical connexion between Ashot 
III and Smbat VI can be pushed one generation back, and it can be assumed 
that the jmisculni of Ashot, who participated in his blinding, were not his 
nephews, but his cousins once removed and that, consequently, Smbat VI 
and Ashot III were cousins-german, and Vasak and Bagarat were, together 
with Ashot II and Varaz-Tirots‘, sons of Smbat V. 


41 Streifziige 438, 449. 

42 See, for this, I at nn. 199, 204-205. 

48 Chron. Iber. 257; cf. Bagr. of Iber. I No. 7. 
44 juanSer 151, cf. 159. 
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Leontius, when he comes to the final stage of the tragedy, the blinding of Ash- 
ot, no longer mentions the sons of Smbat. On the other hand, J uansher ascribes 
to them the part in the crime which Leontius attributes wholly to Gregory 
Mamikonian. However, the participation of the Bagratids in the affair can 
by no means be excluded by the decorous silence of the historian who wrote 
at the express command of a Bagratid prince.** To this decorous restraint may 
also be due the earlier ambiguities and telescoping of Leontius. It has just been 
seen that it is impossible to say when exactly Taraun was wrested from the 
Mamikonids. It may well have still remained in their hands in the mid-eighth 
century. In this case, the reference to Taraun in Juansher may be taken as 
an echo of the joint Mamikonid-Bagratid action against Ashot III. 

8. The two arrivals, mentioned by Juansher, are given as though occurring 
at approximately the same time.“6 The two passages are preceded by the 
statement that ‘twelve years had elapsed’ after the event previously described. 
That event was Arch‘il’s accession to the headship of the dispossesed Chosroid 
Dynasty of Iberia, which took place in 736.” Now, twelve years after that 
was the year 748 — precisely the date of the blinding of Ashot III. This 
chronological detail rather confirms the veracity of the text regarding the 
existence of the ‘nephews’ of the victim. The text on the arrival of Adarnase 
contains, moreover, a synchronism. He came to Cholarzene ‘during the oppres- 
sion of Qru.’ Now Qru (‘the Deaf’) or Murvan-Qru is the name given in Ar- 
meno-Georgian historiography to a composite figure: a combination of Muham- 
mad ibn Marw4n, the Umayyad, and of his son Marwan ibn Muhammad, 
subsequently Caliph Marwdn II (744-749). The former was remembered for 
his atrocious execution of some Armenian princes at Nakhchavan in 705; the 
latter for having waged war in Caucasia in 736/7, while Hisham (724-743) was 
Caliph.48 The mention of Qru in this case is an obvious error: both dates, 705 
and 736, are too high for Adarnase, whose grandfather Ashot III was deposed, 
at the height of his political career in 748. What the Georgian historian must 
really have meant, and confused with the ‘oppression of Qru’ (which is men- 


. tioned in his narrative immediately before the accession of Arch‘il), was the 


defeat of the Armenian Princes in Bagravandene in 772, in which Adarnase’s 
uncle Smbat VII was killed and his father Vasak was last heard of. It was 
then that the Bagratids met with difficulties in Armenia and then that Adar- 


45 Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. 1 363-364. 

46 A few lines separate the two passages and there is no indication that any time had elap- 
sed between them. 

47 See IV/III § 26 etc. 

48 Markwart, Streifziige 394 and n. 4, 397 n.1 (402) 415-416; V. Minorsky, ‘Tiflis,’ EI 4 


(1934) 752-753. 
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nase must have removed to Iberia. Accordingly, the date 748 — twelve years 
after the invasion of Qru and the accession of Arch‘il — must apply to the 
second passage of Juansher; whereas the date of the event recorded in the first 
passage must be 772 or later. Through some error of redaction — and the closing 
section of Juansher displays many such errors*®—the position of the two passa- 


ges became reversed in the text. 
9 Of the three sons of Smbat VI nothing more is known.® On the other hand, 


the posterity of Adarnase has survived, be it repeated, to this day. As has been 
seen, Adarnase acquired from Arch‘il (+ 786) — between 772 and 786 — the lands 
of Shulaveri, that is, Erushet‘i and Artani, in the upper basin of the Cyrus. 


49 Yn. 64; JuanSer, 244, appears to be referring a little later in the text Ones again rou 
‘nephews of Adarnase the Blind,’ this time, however, as a branch of Phe verse Since 
another branch of the Vitaxae, which he mentions in the same text, neters in reality to the 
posterity of ASot III the Blind (i.e., ‘Adarnase the Blind’), this second mention may be vabsn 
as an indirect confirmation of what has been established about the identity of the ‘nephews 

i of Smbat VI. Cf. II Appendix A IT (12). 
ae is of JuanSer, 244, where the sons of Smbat VI Romepne ws, Of Adarnase the 
Blind’) established themselves (supra at n. 22), is identical with the Budiey Sak‘é, the Arab. Sak- 
ki; Minorsky, Caucasica IV 506, 508; ‘Shekki,’ EI (1926) 346-348; paibachinain, Grisnumen 211 
n.5. In view of this, Sahl, son (= descendant ?) of Smbat and lord of Sak‘é, who makes his histo- 
rical appearance in the first half of the ninth century, must be related to the sons of =rubat bs 
On the other hand, he is called EranSahik and Zarmirhakan by Moses Kal., 3.19, ae bss im- 
plies his descent from the first royal house of Albania (ITI § ait). Thus, the evidence at our 
disposal would seem to indicate both a Bagratid and an AyanSahik origin for Sahl, only one of 
which, naturally, could be agnatic. Now it is far easier to suppose a praenomen and a ord: 
ship, than a nomen gentilicium, to have passed through a woman to another family. Quite 
erroneously Laurent ascribed to Vasak of Siunia, the presumable father of another Sahl or 

Isaac, who was the father of Atrnerseh of Xaé‘én (II n. 250), the sidan from cone of) the 
brothers settled in Sakix and, consequently, a Bagratid origin to the Princes of Siunia after 
Vasak: Arménie 110; in this Grousset followed him: Histoire 347. 

51 The Chron. arm., in rendering the passage on Adarnase’s arrival (101), speaks of his re- 
ceiving Riga, Sluer, and At6né. Artani-Atoné is present day Ardahan, for waren see V at 
n. 9. Sulaveri-Sluer is actually not a territory, but a river: a small bibel rien tributary of the 
Cyrus: VaxuSt, Geogr. Descr. 92 and Map I. As Brosset has suggested, see de la Gé. I/1 
249 n.5, the chronicler must have had in mind the region between wat yee and Artan 
which corresponds to the land of EruSet‘i, or western Javaxet‘i: Javaxisvili, K*art i er. ist. 
II 321-323; Vaxu&st 96, 102 (for him EruSet‘i is a separate province pommeverck i). pas 
indeed the mention of Ria in the Chron. arm., which is an obvious cormupelon on EruSet ‘i, 
bears out this supposition. Some modern writers, unacquainted with Georgian, render 
Sulaveri as ‘K(h)olaver’, though a confusion, presumably, with the land of Kola. — Mark- 
wart doubted that Aré‘il, the dispossessed Chosroid could have had anything to do with 
Adarnase’s acquiring fiefs: Streifziige 415. But Aré‘il was the head of a sOrnier royal mouse 
at a time when the institution of the Iberian Principate was momentary in abeyance: 
IV/IV § 33. So his sanction may conceivably have been sought even if these pens were, as 
Markwart suggests, possibly have been obtained from the Empire. Actually, this was hardly 


so: cf. the following note. ; 
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This was, most likely, a matter of inheritance.®2 Later on, in the lifetime 

Juansher, Arch‘il’s son and last Chosroid, that is, between 786 and 806 / 
Adarnase acquired more territories, thus laying the foundation to the ‘Her. 
ditary Lands’ of the Iberian Bagratids; this is discussed elsewhere.®3 The: 
in 813, Adarnase’s son Ashot the Great had the Principate of Iberia revive 
for him by the Caliph and received the title of Curopalate from the Empero 
both of these dignities became thereafter quasi-hereditary in his posterity. 


§2 IV/IV § 34, 
58 Ibid.; V § 21-26. 

- §4 Vardan 77 (supra n. 24); thereafter, Vardan tells the story of the murder of Leo © 
which brought Michael II to the throne, so that it is clear that it was Leo (813-820) who cor 
ferred the dignity of Curopalate on Aot. Immediately before ASot’s elevation to the prir 
cipate, Vardan mentions internal dissensions among the Saracens, which, as Markwar 
has shown, were the civil war between al-Amin and al-Ma’min, in the years of H. 195-198 = 
A.D. 810 /11-813/14. The date 813 is thus established: Streifzuge 405, cf. 421. — The Chror. 
Iber. 252 confuses Leo V with Leo III and speaks, consequently, of the bestowal of the curo 
palatate as taking place after the expedition of Maslamah against Constantinople in the reig: 
of an earlier Leo! Cf. Markwart 406. The traditional historiography of Georgia, the Vaxu&t 
Brosset tradition as it may be called, put the accession of ASot at 786 /7: cf. Brosset, Hist 
de la Gé. I/1 260; Gugushvili, Chron.-Geneal. Table 116. This was, obviously, due to thi 
desire to make of ASot an immediate successor of Aré‘il who was martyred in 786. Recently 
Prof. T‘aqai&vili (Taqaishvili) propounded a new theory. In ‘Georgian Chronology anc 
the Beginnings of Bagratid Rule in Georgia,’ G 1/1 (1935) 9-27, he put the accession of ASoi 
at 780, this date being, according to him, the unexplained beginning of the national Georgiar 
era. Actually, however, the reason for the date 780 is perfectly well known. V. Grumel, in 
La Chronologie (Paris 1958), has shown conclusively that the Georgian Era, like the Arme- 
nian Era, was an adaptation of the short-lived Roman Era, which was elaborated in 363/364, 
but the beginning of which was projected, proleptically, to A.D. 248/249 (the beginning of 
the second millenary after the foundation of the City): Grumel 146-151, 151-153. This dis- 
poses of T‘aqai&vili’s argument against this origin (already suggested by Brosset), to the 
effect that in 248 the Georgians were not yet Christians: T‘aqaisvili 13. The Roman Era, 
together with the lunar cycle of Constantinople, on which it was based, became outmoded, 
within two decades of its invention, through the adoption by the Court of Constantinople of 
the Alexandrian Cycle; but it passed to Christian Caucasia: Grumel 151. The year 780 is 
thus nothing other than the end of the Paschal Cycle of 532 years (19 lunar years multiplied 
by 28 solar years), the generally adopted basis of the perpetual calendar (Grumel 52-53), 
adapted to the Roman Era (248/9 + 532). The end of that cycle provided the Georgians 
with the opportunity of having their own national era, in imitation of their southern neigh- 
bours: Grumel 152. So the year 781 was the first year of the first cycle (k‘oronikon = Xoove- 


 #6v) of 532 years of this newly-born Georgian Era; the second cycle began in 1313. On 


this basis, the Georgians soon arrived at their own Annus Mundi; they dated the Crea- 
tion 5,604 B.C.: exactly 12 cycles before A.D. 780 (532 x 12 = 6,384; 6,384 -780 = 5,604). 
A still more fantastic result of treating things national microcosmically: as utterly indepen- 
dent of the outside is found in Ingoroqva, Jvel-k‘art.° matiane. He proposes to consider 
the national Georgian Era as coeval with national history; and counting two Paschal Cycles 
back of A.D. 780 he arrives, proleptically, at 284 B.C., which date he postulates to be that 
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Later still, in 888, his descendant Adarnase IV restored the dormant Iberian 
Monarchy. Thus the foundations were laid for the powerful mediaeval King- 
dom of United Georgia, the vestiges of which survived well into the last cen- 


tury.55 


The posterity of Smbat VII continued the Armenian line which, manoeuvring 


adroitly between the weakening Abbasids and the predatory Basilids, also 
succeeded in converting the Principate of Armenia into an hereditary kingship, 
founding the Fourth Armenian — or the Second Orontid — Monarchy. Despite 
its initial success and its cultural achievement, however, the story of this 
Monarchy soon became one of political disintegration in a welter of warring 
States, sub-kingdoms, and anti-kings, until the Byzantines by ruse and the 
Seljuqs by force put an end to its nearly bicentennial existence. The branches 
of the Armenian line disappear thereafter from history.* 


of the half-legendary ‘first King’ Pharnabazus. — In support of his theory, T‘aqai8vili 
adduced a brief chronicle he discovered in an eighteenth-century collection of MSS, in which 
it is stated that the kingship of the Bagratids began in the thirteenth k‘oronikon: ‘Saistorio 
masaleni’ 2 (Mokle c‘nobebi Sak‘art‘velos istoriidan) AG 2 (1911-1913) 56-59, esp. 60; 
Chronology 25-26. This little chronicle, however, is a late and rather defective compilation. 
Its reference to the arrival of Adarnase to Iberia, which precedes the statement that Bagra- 
tid rule began in 781, is a re-wording of the text of JuanSer (supra at n. 21). And, as in later 
codd. of the Annals, Adarnase is called disculi brmisa = ‘sister’s son of [Adarnase, scil. ASot] 
the Blind.’ The abbreviation sign mistakenly placed over brmisa induced T‘aqai8vili to hold, 
forgetting the text of JuanSer, that this word was — instead of the genitive of brma = 
‘blind’ — the genitive of the name Ba(h)ram: Saist. mas. 60; Chronology 25 (‘son of the 
sister of Baram’!). And the statement that Adarnase ‘took counsel with the children of 
Vaxtang Gorgasal’ (OMIgE0 gbGsbs Dg0~mos [sic] 356G56g gaASgobs~@obsoo) — 
and obvious adaptation of JuanSer’s words about his staying with the ‘children’ of the 
Curopalate Guaram (who was of the ‘children’ of Vaxtang), T‘aqaiSvili chose to interpret 
as meaning that he ‘became related by marriage to’ them: ibid. 

5] Cf, II § 12.9. 

56 Cf. ibid.; Grousset, Histoire 341-636; Laurent, Arménie, passim. 
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4. The Iberian Monarchy of the Chosroids,! the roots of which reached far 
‘into the East Mediterranean past and which was traceable, as an institution, 
to the epoch of the supersedure of the pax achaemenia by the pax macedonica, 
came to an end in the sixth century — over a century and a half after the 
destruction of the neighbouring Armenian Monarchy of the Arsacids.? Both 
kingships were revived, in the latter part of the ninth century, by branches of 
one and the same dynasty, the Bagratids.* Our knowledge of the history of 
Iberia between the downfall of the Chosroids and the Bagratid restoration is 
still largely inadequate. The very series of the Princes of Iberia, who replaced 
the dormant monarchy during that period, has not been sufficiently studied, 
let alone definitively established. Markwart’s (Marquart’s) attempt in this 
direction! can be no longer regarded as satisfactory. The list compiled by him 
suffers from a neglect of the Georgian annalistic sources. The true worth of 
the Georgian Royal Annals as a collection of highly important historical mate- 
rial was obscured for him by the fact that a late and often faulty recension of 
that corpus was then alone available to him and by his own lack of conversancy 
with the original Georgian of even that recension —- King Vakhtang VI'’s.® 
Markwart relied, therefore, upon the evidence of foreign sources, though he 
did make some use of certain non-historiographic Georgian material (epigraphic, 
hagiographic, numismatic). Yet pitfalls await the historian who will rely almost 
entirely upon foreign sources when treating of the succession of rulers in a polity 
marked, as was Iberia at the time, by a diminution ot the monarchical principle. 
Foreign writers, albeit contemporary, are known to fail occasionally to dis- 
tinguish between over-powerful vassals and weak but legitimate chiefs of State.® 


1 For this dynasty, see In. 105; If § 11; § 25.1. 

-2 The historical background of Iberian society is dealt with in I § 1-11, 18; the end of the 
Caucasian monarchies, in II § 1-3. 
8 For the Bagratids, see II § 12.9; ITI; Bagr. of Iber. I. 

4 Markwart, Streifztige 431-433: ‘Firsten von Iberien vom Anfang des 6. bis zum Anfang 
des 9. Jahrhunderts.’ | 
5 Introd. at nn. 37-44. 

6 As an instance, cf. Ibn al-A@ir’s reference to a Georgian prince, Liparit IV of the Lipa- 
ritid (subsequently Orbeli) Dynasty, High Constable of Georgia under Bagrat IV (1027-1072) 
as ‘Lifarit, King of Abasgia (Abbaz)’: J. Saint-Martin, Mémoires historiques et géographiques 
sur ’ Arménie II (Paris 1819) 214-216; cf. also CMH A (1923) 166 (‘Liparid, King of Georgia’). 
For other instances, see infra III nn. 9, 31; IT Appendix A I. For the Liparitids-Orbeli, see 
II § 12.18; I1 Appendix C. | 
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Local non-historiographic material, too, unless very ample — and this is not 
the case of Iberia —, tends to be fragmentary in character. But local anna- 
listic sources, posterior in time though they may be, are based on ancient archiv- 
al material and historical tradition and, in transmitting the bare facts of suc- 
cession and filiation as well as in adducing synchronisms, are, for all the later 
superimposition of detail, more trustworthy than the impressions of outsiders 
and more coherent than the occasional testimony of local non-historiographic 
sources. 

2. Some of the Georgian annalistic sources for the period are, as a matter of 
fact, quite adequate for the task of reconstructing the historical development 
and the series of the rulers of Iberia between the sixth and the ninth century 
— the task which I propose to undertake in the present Study. This evalua- 
tion of the Georgian sources has been made possible by the long period of re- 
search which separates Markwart’s day from our own.”? The most important of 
these sources is the work of Juansher, one of the histories composing the Geor- 
gian Annals. Its present name History of King Vakhtang Gorgasal must have 
belonged originally only to its opening part dealing with the reigns of Vakhtang 
I and his immediate predecessors; this part is now believed to have come from 
the pen of an earlier, anonymous, chronicler of Ujarma, in Kakhetia. The 
remaining part of the work is Juansher’s own and treats of the subsequent 
period down to the story of Vakhtang’s descendant, St Arch‘il (+ 786); it is 
now regarded as belonging, in its original form at any rate, to the years 790- 
800. The anonymous first part is too epic in character and too confused to be 
accepted at its face value; yet, even in the maze of half-legendary narratives 
it contains, a framework of history and details of chronology that are essen- 
tially correct can be discovered. Juansher’s second part, on the other hand, 
is a valuable work, based unquestionably on still more ancient archival ma- 
terial and fully corroborated by the evidence of contemporary local and foreign 
sources. Whatever divergencies appear to exist between these sources and 
Juansher are all easily reconcilable, as will be seen later. Juansher’s only 


drawback is one diametrically opposite to the above-mentioned inadequacy © 


of foreign sources: it is his extreme legitimism. He was himself a scion of the 
Chosroid Dynasty, and its legitimate, though dethroned, heads, Mihr (Mirian) 


and Arch ‘il, remained in his eyes Kings of Iberia, to the exclusion of other, | 


more actual, rulers.® | 

Next in importance is the Chronicle of Iberia, compiled in 1072-1073. It 
begins after the martyrdom of St Arch‘il (786) and contains in its opening 
part some information regarding the last Chosroids and the early Bagratids; 


7 Introd. at nn. 40-44. 
8 Ibid. at n. 52. 
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its evidence is unimpeachable. The Martyrdom of St Arch‘il, dating from the 
ninth century and erroneously ascribed to Leontius, Bishop of Ruisi (Leonti 
Mroveli),?° contains some interesting data. Then, there is a brief chronicle of 
the Iberian rulers found together with the seventh-century work: Conversion 
of Iberia. This brief Royal List — three lists, in fact — is brought down 
to the time of the sons of the Bagratid Ashot the Great (ft 830)" and displays 
a number of traces of dependence on Juansher. The prestige It has enjoyed 
with some historians, owing to its association with the Conversion of Iberia to 
which it was obviously appended later, is ill-founded. It contains, moreover, 


‘a number of errors resulting from a tendency to treat the facts of succession 


as those of genealogical kinship and to regard various unrelated contempora- 
neous dynasts as close kinsmen. The date of its compilation must lie between 
that of the death of Ashot the Great and the year 973, in which the eo 
Codex, which contains both the Conversion and the Royal List, was copied. 

Finally, in his History of the Bagratids, written c. 1030, Sumbat! offers a list 
of the rulers of Iberia for the period under discussion. From Guaram I to 
Ashot the Great, this list is quite worthless being a mere adaptation of J oe 
and of the Royal List, so arranged as to suit the author’s political ideology. 


- There are also a number of other Georgian sources, hagiographic, numismatic, 


as well as numerous foreign historians, Armenian and Byzantine, which will be 
adduced in the course of this Study. . 

3. The historical problems of the period are further complicated by what 
has until recently been the problem of the origin of the Georgian Bagratids. 
According to the erroneous tradition of Sumbat, the provenance of which will 
be examined later (Excursus A), this house was deduced in direct male line 
from an earlier dynasty of Iberian rulers, the Guaramids, and the latter, in 

turn, was traced back to the official ancestor of the Bagratid race, King ae 
Prophet David. Until recently, this tradition was given a general acceptance. 

Yet older and more authoritative sources than Sumbat affirm, in accord with 
the Armenian historical data, that the Georgian Bagratids branched out of the 


Armenian Bagratid Dynasty; that this branch removed to Iberia only after the 


defeat of the Armenian Princes by the Arabs in 772, in the person of Prince 


® Ibid. at n. 58. 

10. Ybid. at n. 53. 

11 Jbid. at n. 49; infra Excursus A. 

12 For the date of Asot the Great’s death, see my Chronology 83-85. 

18 Infra Excursus A. 

14 Introd. at n. 57. 

18 Ibid.; infra Excursus A. . ; 
16 Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. 11/1 ‘Tables généalogiques’ 621-622. For a revival of this tradi 


- tion by Ingoroqva, see III/II § 18. 
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Atrnerseh or Adarnase (grandson of Ashot III the Blind, Prince of the Bagra- 
tids and Prince of Armenia in 732-748); that Adarnase’s son Ashot the Great 
attained, the first of the Bagratids, to the Principate of Iberia in 813 and thus 
founded the last royal house of Georgia; and that, finally, the Davidic claim 
of that house was a further development of the earlier tradition of Hebrew 
origin entertained by its Armenian ancestors. All this has now come to be 
accepted by scholars not afflicted with the chauvinism of some Georgians 
of to-day.!” 

The sources ot our disposal indicate, nevertheless, that the Iberian domains 
of the first Georgian Bagratids were for the most part old Guaramid possessions. 
This fact and that of their succession to the office of Prince of Iberia once held 
by the Guaramids, combined with other indications, to be adduced in due time, 
make one presume that there were possibly some ties of kinship after all, in 
the female if not in the male line, binding the two dynasties. A thorough exam- 
ination of the sources will, it is believed, yield support to this conjecture. 


I.— END OF THE IBERIAN MONARCHY 


4, The Iranian abolition of the Chosroid Monarchy in Iberia in the sixth 
century, like that of the Arsacid Monarchy in Armenia in the fifth, had been 
brought about in part by a struggle between the Crown and its great vassals.1 
The meaning of the Chosroid epoch in Iberian history was to a great extent 
contained in that strife.2 But it had become involved in a vaster conflict: 
the cultural and political rivalry of the Roman and Iranian empires in Cau- 
casia. The Iranian claim to the overlordship of Iberia, and of Caucasia in 
general, dated ultimately from the days of the Achaemenids, whereas Rome’s 
claim originated in her victory over Mithridates Eupator and his allies. Ro- 
man suzerainty over Iberia, established in 65 B.C., when Pompey defeated 
King Artag-Artoces of Iberia, ally of the vanquished Mithridates, was finally 
ceded to Iran in the treaty of 363, concluded upon the defeat of the Apostate, 
by the Emperor Jovian and the Great King Sapor II.3 The attempt of the 
Emperor Valens; in 370, to re-establish that suzerainty over at least a half of 
Iberia, by splitting the country into two vassal States, one Roman and the 
other Iranian, proved ephemeral.4 The dependence of the whole of Iberia on 


1? Markwart, Streifziige, ‘Der Ursprung der iberischen Bagratiden’; Toumanoff, Bagr. 
of Iber. I; IIT/IIl § 16-17; IIT/III; cf. TIT/II § 18. 

1 II § 3; cf. Grousset, Histoire 178-184, cf. 191: ‘... les grandes familles féodales qui 
s’étaient substituées 4 la royauté arsacide et se partageaient le pays.’ 

2 II § 3; cf. S. Jana8ia’s criticism of S. Kakabaje, in BIM 4/2 (1938) 183. 

31 § 10; I2n.5. 4 V §11 at nn. 99-109. 
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the Sassanid empire was conceded by Rome, as seems most probable, in the 
similar division of Armenia into two vassal States by the accord of 387 of Theo- 
dosius the Great and Sapor III.5 The two parallel struggles, internal and 
external, nevertheless continued. While the Crown in Iberia, as in Armenia 
gravitated, in its endeavour to enhance its power, towards the autocratic and 
bureaucratic Roman State, its princely vassals were drawn in the opposite 
direction attracted by the feudalistic and aristocratic realm of the Sassanids 
in alliance with which they hoped to preserve their dynastic rights.® 

The Iberian polity has already been examined elsewhere in some detail.’ 
Suffice it to mention here that its distinctive feature was the fact that the 
upper layer of the nobility was formed by a group — a caste — of dynastic 
princes, congeneric with the Crown and distinct from the lesser nobility. More 
than this, this group was anterior to the Crown, which had originated in its 
midst. The Caucasian kingdoms, in these circumstances, were largely each 
a federation of dynasts or sub-kings presided over by one of them, the super- 
dynast or king. Accordingly, the Iberian Monarchy came into being when 
one dynastic lineage, that of Armazi-Mts‘khet‘a, could reduce to obedience 
the other dynastic lineages of Iberia. Not satisfied, however, with this political 
ascendancy, the Kings of Iberia, like those of Armenia, were to strive to con- 
vert it into a more solid control by acting upon a ‘monogenetic’ theory of 
sovereignty that counterbalanced the ‘polygenetic’ sovereignty of the princes. 
Thus feudal features were introduced in a dynasticist society.2 And the most 
notable of these features was the institution of the order of the erisf‘avn 
(‘dukes’), to control the mé‘avarn or sep‘eculn (‘princes’ or ‘royal chil- 
dren’), as the dynasts were termed. The setting up of the seven dukedoms 
is one of the earliest recorded acts of the Iberian Monarchy. The dukes were 
at once civil governors and military commanders of their duchies and, in the 
latter capacity, subject to the High Constable or spaspet who was ex-officio 
Duke of (the nucleal province of) Inner Iberia. However, this was less a super- 
sedure of the princes than the conversion of the more important among them 
into officers of the State entrusted with the control of the rest. In this way, 
the Crown, anxious to claim, ‘monogenetically,’ the fullness of sovereignty 
for itself alone, was able gradually to deprive the lesser princes of much of 
their ‘polygenetic’ sovereignty, while sharing it, under the guise of feudal 
delegation, with only a few among them. Nevertheless, the Iberian Dukes, un- 
-questionably of princely origin for the most part, and the Iberian Princes soon 


5 II n.6. 

6 Ibid. § 3. 
71 § 11, 18. 
‘8 Cf. ibid. § 2. 
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came to form one group, the former term merely expressing its feudal aspect, 
as the latter expressed its dynasticist aspect. And before long, its aims frustra- 


ted, the Crown was faced with the opposition of a united feudal-dynasticist : 
aristocracy. This was the nature of the internal struggle in Iberian, as in Ar- | 


menian, society.® 


5. It is in this light that the end of the Chosroid Monarchy of Iberia can be | 


properly understood. The two struggles — internal and external — and their 
conjunction are especially manifest in what undoubtedly was the last great 
reign of the Chosroid Monarchy, that of King Vakhtang I Gorgasal. After 
him, the end came rapidly. His becoming the hero of a legendary epic, his 
struggle with his most important vassal and his Iranian suzerain, and his 
choice of a new policy on a world-wide scale bear eloquent witness to his 
greatness as a ruler. Therein, too, lies his difficulty for the historian, for the 
chief Georgian source for his reign is precisely the heroicizing epic — the His- 
tory of Vakhtang Gorgasal (hereinafter HVG) par excellence —. that forms the 
first part of Juansher’s historical work. It takes, therefore, much effort to 
extract from it shreds of history; but it can be done. What saves him from 
being consigned altogether to the realm of legend is that he is briefly mentioned 
by Lazarus of P‘arpi and, somewhat more extensively, by Procopius. We 
must begin by establishing for him the framework of chronology. Early 
Georgian works seldom contain dates; but they supply us instead with rather 
copious synchronisms. It is with synchronisms that we must operate in esta- 
blishing that framework. Vakhtang is said to have succeeded at the age of 
seven his father Mithridates V.° At the age of nineteen he married Balendukht, 
daughter of the Great King Hormizd." The latter can have been none other 
than Hormizd III (457-459); accordingly, Vakhtang must have been born 
c. 439 (457 /459, i.e., c. 458—19) and ascended the throne c. 446. As will be seen, 
he is said to have been about sixty when the Great King Kavadh I was pre- 
paring for the war of 502-506 against the Empire; and his death occurred in 522. 
He was, thus, aged about eighty-three when he died; and it may be noted in 
passing that his adversary Kavadh I also died, in 551, at the age of eighty or 
eighty-two.8 

At the age of sixteen,4* Vakhtang is reported to have waged a’ brief — 
four months — war on the Alanians (Ossetians) in the north, who had been 


9 In Armenia, where the princes were more powerful vis-a-vis the monarchy, every prince 
was also a duke: ibid. at n. 188. 

10 HVG (= JuanSer) 143. 

1 Infra n. 17. 

12 Cf. Christensen, Jran Sass. 289-290. 

13 Ibid. 296 n.6. 

14 HVG 151. 
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troubling the peace of his kingdom; and then to have turned, in the course 


of the following three years, to attacking the Imperial possessions in West 


Georgia.® After that, he married the Iranian princess.’ These attacks on 


Colchis-Lazica must, accordingly, have taken place c. 455-458. And it is, pre- 
cisely, in 456 that the Emperor Marcian was obliged to dispatch a military 
expedition against the Lazic Kings of Colchis.18 King Gubazes I, who had been 


‘negotiating with Iran, had to submit to the Empire and even, temporarily, 
to abdicate in favour of his son; though he soon returned to power.” It is not 


difficult to perceive that what was involved was an attempt of the Lazic 
Monarchy of West Georgia to shake off whatever tenuous Imperial suzerainty 
there had remained, and to achieve this with the aid of Iran. The Great King, 
however, was then entangled in a struggle with the Hephthalites and so could 
offer no aid to Gubazes.” It is possible, therefore, that Vakhtang’s anti-Roman 
campaign in West Georgia was made in his capacity as a vassal of the Great 
King, and as a substitute for a direct aid. HVG, it is true, mentions the Em- 
peror ‘Leo the Great’ in this context,2! but as Leo succeeded Marcian early 
(on 7 February) in 457 this is not a great error, especially as the struggle may 
very well have gone on, as HVG does in fact show, after 456. It was only in 
466 that Gubazes I journeyed to Constantinople to offer his submission to 


the Emperor.?8 
-HIVG relates, next, another attack on Roman West Georgia, mentioning 


this time that it was made in alliance with Iran, and, moreover, connects it 
with Vakhtang’s interference in Armenia.” Putting the question of Armenia 


15 Ibid. 150-157. Vaxtang was aged ten when the Ossetians attacked Iberia (c. 439 + 
10 = c. 449): ibid. 145-146. 

_ 16 bid. 157-158 (the V Recension omits the phrase indicative of the duration of the war 
but it is also found in the Chron. armén. 78). 

1? HVG 158. 

18 For the Kingdom of Lazica, see Javaxigvili, K‘art.’ er. ist. I (1951) 239-240, 243-244, 
246-262, 274-276; Gugushvili, Chron.-Geneal. Table 152-152; Division 56-58; Stein. Hist. 
du Bas-Emp. I 352-353, 257; — II 267-271, 303, 492-494, 505-521; Vasiliev, Justin 255-268; 
II § 26.1. 

19 Priscus fr. 25,26 (102-103); cf. Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. 1 352-353. A recent translation 
of Priscus puts this expedition in the same year as Gubazes I’s visit to the Emperor (infra 
at n. 23), i.e., 465/466: C.D. Gordon, The Age of Attila (Ann Arbor 1960) 11. There can be 
no reason for assuming that Priscus’s fr. 25 and 26 refer to the same epoch as his fr. 34. 

20 Priscus fr. 25; cf. Bury, Lat. Rom. Emp. 117 n.5, for the identification of the ‘Cidarite 
Huns’ (spoken of by Priscus in this connexion and also in fr. 41 [109]) with the White Huns 
or Hephthalites. 

21 HVG 157. 

22 Cf., e.g., Grumel, Chronologie 356. 

28 Priscus, fr. 34 (107); Vita S. Danielis stylitis 51 (169). 

2% HVG 159-178. 
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aside for the moment, there was indeed another flare-up of hostilities in West 
Georgia, c. 468. Gubazes and the Romans attacked pro-Iranian Suania and 
met a joint Iranian-Iberian resistance; when, however, the Great King had 
achieved success on the Hephthalite front,.and so was in a position to attend 
to the western front, the Emperor Leo, engaged as he was elsewhere, abandoned 
his Lazic vassal to his fate.25 This doubtless is the reason why HVG emphasi- 
zes the victorious character of this second Roman war of King Vakhtang. 
Between these two wars, i.e., in the period of c. 458-468, Vakhtang is said by 
our source to have reached the age of twenty-two (c. 439 + 22 = c. 461). 
Whatever may have been the King’s activities with regard to West Georgia, 
his actions in Armenia manifested a diametrically opposite political orientation 
to that followed heretofore, and occurred over a decade later. The author of 
HVG shared with his continuator, Juansher, the same political sympathies. 
Accordingly, in addition to being too epic, the story of Vakhtang is further 
distorted by the author’s pro-Iranian orientation, typical of the Iberian aris- 
tocracy of the time. In actual fact, Vakhtang Gorgasal, because he was a 
strong sovereign, abandoned the political sphere of Iran, Iberia’s suzerain 
from the fourth century, and effected a rapprochement with the Empire. 

6. It was the King’s conflict with a representative of the princely group 
— another concomitant of his being a strong monarch — and the religious 
considerations implicated in it that brought about this reversal of alliances. 
The most powerful prince of the realm was then, without a doubt, Varsk‘en, 
Vitaxa of Gogarene. He appears to have been, moreover, a resolute opponent 
of the Crown: at least, he pushed his Iranophilism to the point of Mazdaizing 
under the blandishing pressure of the Court of Ctesiphon. This apostasy fet- 
ched a great recompense: the hand of an imperial princess of Iran and the 
viceroyalty of Albania. He was, however, already married — to a Mamikonid 
princess, St Susan to be — and his wife proved a staunch Christian, staunchly 
opposed to his change of religion. The result was her martyrdom at his hands, 
on 17 October 475. It took his cautious overlord, the King of Iberia, seven 
years to prepare for a reprisal; and it was only in 482 that Vakhtang put 
Varsk’en to death.2”? The moment must have seemed propicious: the Great King 
was involved in another Hephthalite war®® and in Armenia the Mamikonids 
and their allies among the princes were growing restive.*® By his act, which 


25 Priscus fr. 41 (109); cf. Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. I 357. 

26 HVG 159. 

27 II Appendix II (6); and, for the Vitaxae of Gogarene in general, also IT § 10-11. 

28 Christensen, Jran Sass. 293-294; for the date: Bury, Lat. Rom. Emp. 115n. 7. Cf. infra 
n. 29. 

29 Grousset, Histoire 213-215. 
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must have enhanced the King’s moral prestige at home, he placed himself in a 
state of revolt against his suzerain, the Great King;®° he then sought the aid of 
the trans-Caucasian Huns and the cooperation of the Armenian Princes. After 
some hesitation, the Armenians, led by St Susan’s cousin Prince Vahan Mami- 
konian, began their revolt. Hunnic aid, however, proved insufficient, though 
the Empire seems to have given some, unofficial, assistance. At any rate the 
insurrection, in either country, was not a great success: the Iberians were routed 
and the Armenians took to guerilla warfare. There was also a revolt in Albania. 
In the course of all this, two Iranian campaigns of repression took place in 
Iberia: in 483 under the command of Shahpuhr Mihran and in 484 under that 
of Zarmihr Karin. The latter forced Vakhtang to flee to Lazica and Imperial 
protection. Then the unexpected happened: the Great King Pérdz was de- 
feated and fell, in that same year, fighting the Hephthalites. Receiving this 
intelligence Zarmihr hastened to Ctesiphon to influence the selection of a new 
sovereign. It was Valash who became Great King and who was obliged, in 
the weakened state of his realm, to temporize in Caucasia. In 485, Valash 
granted autonomy to the Armenians; in Albania, the recently dispossessed 


_Arsacids were reinstated; and Vakhtang of Iberia was left in peace, which made 


possible his rapprochement with the Empire. 


This is confirmed by HVG. It mentions the amity between Iberia and the 


- Empire— which involved a resettlement, favourable to the former, of the fron- 


tier line —,2? placing it at the end of the ‘victorious war,’ and it relates that 


_ 80 This is how Lazarus qualifies this act in 66 (260): zapstambut‘iwnn Vrac‘ ark‘ayin. 

31 The chief source for this revolt is Lazarus 66-87; and its chronology can be established 
from the sequence of events in his narrative. According to Lazarus, Vaxtang revolted in 
the 25th year of Pérdz (66 [259]); this date can be either 484 or 482, depending on whether 
the regnal year was computed from the beginning of Pérdz’s revolt against his predecessor 
or from his definitive accession to the throne after the latter’s death (cf. Peeters, Sie 
Sousanik 279 n. 1): it was obviously 482, in the context of the events that followed (Ja- 
vaxigvili, K‘art.‘er. ist. I has 484: 241, 289, but 483: 280). A winter passed (Laz. 71 
[282]); then summer came (Laz. 73 [293]); then another winter (Laz. 77 [311]); and fi- 
nally, spring (Laz. 78 [316]). Zarmihr arrived in Armenia (ibid.). Pérdz departed for the 
Hephthalite war and ordered Zarmihr to chastise Vaxtang (Laz. 79 [321-322]). Iberia was 
invaded; Vaxtang fled to Lazica; Sahpuhr became Viceroy of Armenia (Laz. 80). Péréz was 
killed in the war; the news of this reached Armenia; Zarmihr hastened back to Ctesiphon 
(Laz. 85-87): this took place in 484 (Christensen, Iran Sass. 294). The peace of Valas (Laz. 
88-99). — See also Grousset, Histoire 216-229 (whose chronology is not altogether exact) 
and, for Zeno’s aid, 224, 226. — For Albania, see Trever, O¢. po ist. Alb. 218-219, 225. 

32 LIVG 177-178. The details of the frontier settlement are analyzed in V at n. 113. — 
That the Emperor Zeno should have been willing to cede to the King of Iberia what amounted 
to the southern frontier of Colchis-Lazica and even a foothold on the sea, as implied in our 
History, may not appear altogether incredible in the historical circumstances of his reign. 
Already under Marcian, the Imperial government, faced with the Hunnic menace, was con- 
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the Great King heard of Vakhtang’s defection and died, being succeeded by 
his son, who, three years after his accession, waged war on Iberia.?2 Except 
at this point, the Georgian versions of the Royal Annals, of which HVG is a 
part, are in agreement with the earliest known, abridged Armenian, version 
of them, the so-called Chronique arménienne; here, however, the latter differs 
from the others in that it states that the Iberian war was waged, not three years 
after the new Great King’s accession, but immediately thereafter and for four 
months. Both accounts are in error, for they obviously disfigure the fact of 
Vakhtang’s struggle with Iran which lasted for three years: from his revolt 
in 482 to the peace settlement of Valash in 485. But the death of Vakhtang’s 
adversary Pér6éz is erroneously placed at the beginning of that struggle.®5 Af- 
ter that, an Ibero-Iranian peace ensued,®* which was the Peace of Valash. 
Next, our History proceeds to recapitulate by narrating, in some detail, the 
campaigns which Vakhtang and his imperial Sassanid suzerain waged in India.” 
If at all based on any historical fact, this narrative must be a reminiscence of 


strained to neglect the Caucasian affairs. Thus, the Empire failed to aid the Armenian 
insurrection of 450-451 (cf. Grousset, Histoire 198-199); and it had to contend with the 
growing independence of the Lazic kings of Colchis and the growing Iranian influence 
there: supra at nn. 18-25. But it had to give up these efforts, and Damnazes, King of 
Lazica, became a Mazdaist and an Iranian vassal. This must have occurred about the time of 
Vaxtang’s drawing together with the Empire, because Damnazes’s son and successor Tzathus 
returned to the Christian faith and Roman allegiance in 522: infra at n. 55. In these circum- 
stances, it is not difficult to conceive the gratification that the King of Iberia’s adoption of 
a pro-Roman policy, in the years 482-485, must have caused at the Court of Costantinople; 
so that the above territorial concessions — made at the expense, most probably, of the 
recalcitrant Lazians — as well as the marital alliance (infra at n. 40) need cause no asto- 
nishment. 

33 FIVG 178-181. 

84 Chron. armén., 85. It is difficult to understand how the phrase ew kruec‘an énd mimeans 
zamiss ¢‘ors could have been translated by Brosset as ‘ils se firent la guerre durant trois 
ans’: Additions 41. This reference to four months must have been misplaced here from the | 
Alanian war of Vaxtang; cf. supra at n. 15. | 

85 The only Great King so far mentioned by name was Hormizd (III), Vaxtang’s father- 
in-law (158; supra at nn. 11, 17). Other Great Kings are not mentioned by a praenomen, 
except occasionally by the name Xuasro or Chosroes, which is the royal Iranian name par 
excellence, i.e., a dynastic title, like ‘Arsaces’ among the Arsacids, as in HVG 182, 184, 186 
187, 196, 199, 200, 201. Cf. II Appendix A II (6). Thus, in HVG 161, the adversary of Julian 
the Apostate is called Chorsoes, and in 186, the second successor of Hormizd III (scil. Valas) 
is also so called and, moreover, confused with Chosroes I, and so credited with the taking 
of Antioch. HVG, moreover, tends to qualify successors as ‘sons’: thus the second Great 
King after Hormizd III, i.e., Vala&, is called the son of the first one, i.e., Péréz, instead of 
brother, as would have been correct. 

36 HVG 181-187. 

87, Ibid. 188-195. 
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the Hephthalite wars, in which Vakhtang may, as an Tranian vassal, have at 
ticipated.*® He could not, obviously, have taken part in the disastrous ane 

war of Pérdz, because at that time he himself was struggling sae ve 
Consequently, if he ever fought in a Hephthalite war, it could only ; e 
first war of Pérdz, in 474-476.°° The Byzantine rapprochement, sealed ultima 


Vakhtang’s marriage to an Imperial relative, which HGV mentions 


ale, amity sprung from 


next,’ can, clearly, be only a renewed reference to the 


88 Cf, Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. 1/1 189 nn. 2,3, etc.; Javaxi&vili, K*art.’ er. ist. I 332. 
39 Its date: Bury, Lat. Rom. Emp. 115 n. 7. It is generally admitted hind peek Ave 
' ae | isvili, K‘art.< er. 
i érdz: istensen, Jran Sass. 293-294; JavaxiSvill, 
two Hephthalite wars of Pér6éz: Chris . a 
rie 332 aaa speaks of three wars. It is well known that the aimee ip aad 
abe ites i i ihr Karin is supposed to have avenged Feroz, as re- 
ainst the Hephthalites in which Zarm1 
see by a later tradition, never in fact took place: Christensen 296 ™ 2. placate a 
ees of three wars may be due to the fact that the second one consisted as a a oe 
i d war lasted from 482 to 484: supran. 26. re A 
It has been established that the secon Mh hi 
i i he was to lose his life, only 
érd ting for the campaign, in which 
79, speaks of Péroz as depar : ae 
i icle known under the name of Josue y 
484: supra n. 31. The Syriac chronic ang arene ae 
i i ks of three campaigns of Péroz. 
a solution. Ps. Josue, 10-11, in fact spea 
was captured, in the third killed; and the third appears to have cee angaee ee 
i d with it one war, the second war of Feroz. ; 
immediately and may thus have forme sila raaanes 
, f only two actions, in the firs ; 
_ pers. 1. 3-4, on the other hand, speaks o ea 
zeal ie lost his liberty and in the second of which he lost his life: sae enough sen 
imi i i into one. There seems to be no reason 
ing of the similar first and second campaigns 
cee the information of so important a source as Ps. Josue, as does Christensen 293 
awe 198. Vaxtang’s queen is said to have been Helena, the ane ee en 
The word ‘daughter’ need not imply, however, any more than pineal ” ge ee . : 
i i f Kata of Georgia to Alexius Bryennlus, 
Exactly so, for instance, the marriage 0 ee 
i i i Hist. David III, 334, as her being 
d Anna Comnena, is mentioned in the - : - 
Re Re (sjlad) of the Emperor. The use of ‘son’ in the sense of ee Ae 
reference to foreign monarchs, has already been noted (supra Sater - mee pee . ae 
i i in HVG is Leo I (157) has led to 
Emperor to be given his praenomen in 
oe fo aaa Emperor, whose ‘daughter’ Vaxtang married, must ae peacoat 
‘ i * Hist. de la Gé. II1/i 261. The name ot Leo Dor 
him: Brosset, ‘Tables généalogiques, eee 
4 ivi by Helena cannot be taken as a conlirm his, 
Vaxtang’s eldest surviving son pada nT 
i Vaxtang concluded his alliance an ; 
- Zeno, the Emperor with whom eee AE 
i i If associated with that praenomen, being 
sequently, married, was himse iad aa 
i d short-lived) Emperor Leo. As ha ; 
first, and father of the second (an ca ae ag ates 
i d: it fuses together two facts about Kavao l: 
alsa er ma it also fuses into one person (the Empe- 
is struggle with Vaxtang. In the same way, 1 
ae ae ‘father-in-law’) two Emperors, Zeno, whose relative Vaxtang married, and 
td 


Anastasius, who married Zeno’s widow Ariadne. The first confusion is due to the identity 
> 


of the agent; the second, to the similarity of the genealogical situation and, doubtless, also 
9 


to the same anti-Chalcedonian religious policy of the two Emperors. babies Seaiaa tole 
i Chron. armén. as well as those o e 
fusion, the redactor or redactors of the 
ant nave reasoned that, if the King’s ‘father-in-law’ was the Emperor Leo, then the 
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genes of Procopius be Vakhtang, is hardly possible to doubt. Procopius ob- 
viously refers to him by a Greek rendering of his sobriquet of Gorgasal.* This, 
however, has not been accepted in historiography. The difference of the two 
praenomina, just explained, has been one of the reasons for this; the other has 
been the seeming chronological difficulty. While Vakhtang has been assigned 
too high a death-date — 503 at the latest —, the flight of Gurgenes has been 


that insurrection. The Emperor of that rapprochement is not named, but the, 
chronology of the case indicates that he was Zeno (474-491), precisely the. 
Emperor who appears to have rendered unofficial aid to the Caucasian insur 
gents in 482-484,41 | 
7. Our source then relates the accession of a new Great King*®, who nov 
made preparations for a war on the Empire. Vakhtang, who had alread: 
reached the age of about sixty, was invited to join the war, but refuse 
This provoked a second Iranian invasion of Iberia. Meantime, the Empero 
died and was followed by another.* Finally, Vakhtang himself passed away. 
having been mortally wounded in the struggle against the invader.“4 Thi 
portion of HVG is curiously telescoped and accelerated, and so, vague, in orde 
to conceal, doubtless, the unheroic conclusion of an over-heroicized reign 
But even here, some historical truth can be salvaged. Vakhtang was abou 
sixty at the turn of the century (c. 439 + 60), so that the war which was noy 
being prepared can only have been that of Kavadh I and Anastasius I, 0 
902-506; and Kavadh was in fact a successor of Valash.** The invasion 0 
Iberia, on the other hand, can only refer to the hostilities of the same Kavad] 
— hence the confusion — which Vakhtang had to sustain only later, begin 
ning c. 517/518. It is here that, the Iberian historical tradition failing to offe 
any more evidence, the near-contemporary Procopius supplies us with th 
rest of the story. Procopius records that the Emperor Justin I — who indee 
had followed Anastasius in 518 — received an appeal for aid from the Kin 
of Iberia Tovgyéync who had to contend with the Mazdaist pressure of Iran 
But, Byzantine aid, when given, proving insufficient — and this, too, finds at 
echo in HVG — the King was constrained to flee to Lazica.4”? That the Gur 


| iephew, to the Huns in order to obtain aid for Iberia (Procopius 1.12.6-11), a He misplaced 
‘and disfigured reference to one Palekartos or Palekarpos, son of the Emperor's sisters aed 
166-176. The words of Procopius: 616 6% Iovgyévys moooxweety *Iovativp Paothet 
Heche td te mrota Hélov AaBew wc otsote "IBnoas xatangonjoortar Hégoats *“Pwpaior 
( 12.5), etc. can be interpreted to imply that Imperial suzerainty over here wee peresta: 
‘lished only then, under Justin I; but, as has been seen, the rapprochement (implying, of oe 
ature, vassal-suzerain relations) of Iberia and the Empire began alreacy ane BEN it 
as Iran’s weakness after the defeat of 484 that made it possible.The religious implications 
f this drawing together, confirming the point just made, are treated peels Chea 
aucasia. Procopius’s references to Caucasian affairs are to be treated we BOnIE caution. 
Ve know that he misdates the Partition of Armenia (ibid. at n. 80) and misinterprets the 
eduction of the royal powers of Vaxtang’s successors (infra atn. ot Exactly so, Vaxtang’s 
ppeal for aid to his suzerain the Emperor, and possibly the first implementing of that suze- 
inty, Procopius mistakes for a transfer of allegiance from ads to Rome. . . . 
Gurgasal/gorgasal is a Georgian transcrpition of the agus gurgasar (‘wolf's eee 
through the mutation r>l, typical of Georgian: Marr and Briere, PARQUE 28, 30. aus is 
w HVG 180 explains it. The first part of this sobriquet, gurgigorg is paronymous with 
rgen, a name used in Caucasia and Graecized as Toveyévnc; o : Just, Namenbuch Score 
or the possible connexion of this surname with the pre-Christian cult of the wolf/dog in 
ucasia, see Allen, Ex Ponto, III and IV 29 and passim. As Brosset a Marve have 
ggested, the explanation of this term as ‘wolf-lion,’ involving the description in aiye 180 
yf the King’s golden helmet as having the effigy of a wolf in front and one of a lion m the 
sack, as well as leading to the change of the term itself to gurga(r)slan, and thus making of 
a hybrid Pers.-Turk. word, is a later development (and the description of the helmet a 
er interpolation): cf. Allen n. 4. 
49 Various older historians regard Vaxtang Gorgasal as distinct from Gurgenes: e.g., Bros- 
set, Additions 85 (who takes the latter to have been a local dynast ane not a King of Iberia). 
arkwart, Streifziige 431 (who ignores Vaxtang); Javaxi&vili, K‘art.* er. ist. I isthe cf. 
( 243, 288-290; Gorgaje, ‘Carileba Sak‘art’. ist.,? AG 2 (1913) 66-67; Gugushvili, CAron. 
neal. Table 114, 115. The chronological difficulty (and it is the chief one) of these scholars 
we to their following not the synchronisms of the Georgian sources, but oe erroneous 
ological system devised in the eighteenth century by the scholarly Prince weRUat 
} ral son of Vaxtang VI), according to which Vaxtang I reigned from Seay 499. Gorgaje, 
his part, proposed 450-503 as that King’s regnal years; and Javaxisvili, 288-290, made 
m die in 502. Gorgaje also argued againt the onomastic identity on the ground thet La- 
s mentions the King by his praenomen of Vaxtang and not by his sobriquet of Gorgasal 
| hat, consequently, the latter must be a later invention: op. cit. 63. It may be pemarke?: 
ywever, first, that the Armenians were in a better position than the Byzantines to differen- 
tiate between the two names, and used the former, as is often done in HVG itselt ; and, SECOnG: 
tl at; according to his biographer, he acquired the appellation in question after his inter- 


next Emperor must have been Zeno; and so Zeno’s praenomen was interpolated into-thi 
accelerated last portion of HVG, where reference is made to the death of the ‘father-in-law: 
and to the accession of anew Emperor (who is reality was Justin I: infra n. 43): Chron. arm 
93; HVG 203 (it is to be regretted that Q should have inserted into the text the name of Ze 
absent in the three oldest codd. A, C, and M). 

41 Supra n. 31. 

42 HVG 199: he is named Chosroes and ‘son’ of his predecessor, likewise Chosroes; cf 
pra nn. 35, 40. 

43 HVG 203: likewise ‘son’ of his predecessor; cf. supra nn. 35, 40. 

44 HGV 199-204. 

45 See, for this war, e.g., Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. II 92-101; Bury, Lat. Rom. Emp.: 
10-15. 

46 Christensen, Iran Sass. 296-297; he was a son of Péroz. | 

4? Bell. pers. 1.12; cf. HVG 203 where the Emperor is said to have come to Syspiritis 
order to enter Iberia, but, on hearing of the King’s being hard pressed by the enemy, to ha 
turned back. There are also references to the Emperor’s contact with the Huns (‘Khazars 
HGV 182, 183; and also the detail of the sending of Probus, the Emperor Anastasius: 
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put too low. Accepting the apparent sequence of events in Procopius, the 
appeal of the King of Iberia to Justin I, and his flight, have been placed after 
the unsuccessful attempt of Kavadh to have his son Chosroes adopted by the 
Emperor, i. e., after 524.59 But a careful perusal of Procopius will convince one 
that the flight of the King of Iberia need not have occurred after the Imperial 
refusal. Procopius says, in effect, that immediately after that event the Great 
King contemplated a retaliation, but that the Iberians constituted an obsta- 
cle to his plans. They were excellent Christians, Procopius goes on to say, and 
just at that time Kavadh was anxious to force upon them the Mazdaist religion. 
This it was that made Gurgenes appeal to the Empire for aid and, consequent- 
ly, flee to Lazica. All this means, actually, that the troubles in Iberia, which 
kept the Great King’s hands tied in 524-526, must have started at an earlier 
date. In fact, it is highly probable that the attempts to impose Mazdaism on 
Iberia were made by Kavadh sometime between 498 /499 and 517/518: the first 
date being that of his restoration,®! when he must have striven to show zeal 
for the official religion, the neglect of which had cost him his throne in 496; 
the second, of the presence at Tiflis of an Iranian viceroy,® installed there, as 
we may suppose, to enforce the new religious policy of the Iranian suzerain 
of Iberia. As a matter of fact, it is most likely that the flight of the King of 
Iberia to Lazica occurred in 522, precisely at the time when Lazica returned, 
after a lapse into Zoroastrianism and Iranian allegiance, to the Byzantine alli- 
ance that was sealed in the baptism, that year, of King Tzathus I.5* Since at 
the time of his flight Vakhtang must have reached his eighty-third year, he 
must have died soon afterwards. The chronological difficulty in identifying 
Procopius’s King of Iberia with Vakhtang 1 Gorgasal appears to exist in reality 
no more than the already mentioned onomastic one. The date 522 for the 


death of Vakhtang, moreover, finds support in other chronological indications 
which will be adduced below. 


ference in Armenia. Accordingly, to his more recent allies, the Byzantines, his freshly ac- 
quired nom de guerre could be easily more familiar than his praenomen. 

50 Cf. Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. II 269-271; Vasiliev, Justin 269. 

51 Christensen, Iran Sass. 350. 

52 Ibid. 356-357, 348. 

53 Markwart, Streifziige 431. 

54 Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. 11 267; Vasiliev, Justin 259-261. Vasiliev 261-262 is needlessly 
puzzled by the baptism of Tzathus. Quite obviously, he had participated in his father’s 
Mazdaizing, and probably had been brought up as a Mazdaist. The fact that the Lazians 
had long been Christians (adduced by him) is no argument against their rulers’ lapses. 

55 It has been thought, e.g., by Markwart, Streijztige 431; Bury, Lat. Rom. Emp. II 80, 
Vasiliev, Justin 270-272; and (indirectly implied by) Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. If 295. n. 1. 
that Vaxtang-Ioveyévycs proceded from Lazica to Constantinople. All that Procopius 
says, however, is that ‘afterwards the Iberians presented themselves in Byzantium’ (Bell. 
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Vakhtang’s reversal of allegiance and, in particular, his appeal to Justin I 
for aid and the latter’s granting it were among the causes that, along with 
Lazica’s similar change of obedience and Justin's refusal to adopt the Prince 
Chosroes, led to another war between the two empires. This war broke out in 
526 and was terminated in the peace of 532, concluded by Justin’s successor 
Justinian I and Chosroes I, the successor of Kavadh.** Its provisions included 
— covertly — the cession of the suzerain rights over Iberia by the Emperor 
to the Great King.5? This was a victory, we may be certain, not only for the 
Iranian overlord, but also for the Iberian vassals, of the Chosroids; and now 
the victors must have seen to it that the pro-Roman and autocratic tenden- 
cies of the Iberian Crown be curbed. Already, as has been noted, an Iranian 
viceroy was set up at the royal capital of Tiflis as early as in 517/518, during 
Vakhtang I’s second conflict with Iran.§8 A contemporary hagiographical source 
indicates the presence there of two other viceroys of the Great King, in 540/ 
541 and in 543/544. There is no mention in it of a king, at Tiflis at any rate, 
and the local princes, headed by the Katholikos (Primate) of Iberia and an- 
other dignitary, styled Mamasazlisi of Iberia, are shown paying court to the 
Iranian viceroy.© And yet, the trustworthy Juansher, whose own narrative 
now follows HVG, supplies us with a list of Vakhtang’s successors on the 
throne of Iberia to the end of the sixth century. The disrepute in which the 
Georgian Royal Annals were once mistakenly held and the silence regarding 
the monarchy in the above-mentioned hagiographic work (which only inci- 
dentally treats of the political situation in Iberia) had led the older historians 


pers. 1.12.14), which can mean that only some of the fugitives, who had followed the King 
into exile, not necessarily the King himself, did so. 

56 For this war: Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. 11 267-273, 287-293; Bury, Lat. Rom. Emp. 
II 79-89. . 

5? ‘The cession of Iberia to Iran is nowhere explicitly mentioned: Procopius, Bell. pers. 
1.22. However, the clause (ibid. 1.22.16) that the Iberian émigrés in the Empire might 
if they so chose, return to their homeland is a clear indication that Iberia now depended on 
Iran and not on the Empire. Cf. Stein 294. The qualifying adjective dzégaytoc, applied 
to this treaty by Procopius (1.22.17), has been generally rendered as ‘eternal’ (e.g., Stein 
loc. cit) or ‘endless’ (e.g., Bury 88). Actually it seems to mean ‘without limit’ in the sense 
that no agreement was made as to its duration and that it was, accordingly, revocable at 
will by either of the contracting parties: M. Higgins, ‘ International Relations at the Close 
of the Sixth Century,’ CHR 27 (1941) 286 n. 22. -_ 

58 Supra at n. 54. It was Vaxtang who transferred the royal residence from Mc‘xet'a to 
Tiflis; JuanSer 205. 

59 Mart. Eust. 1 (44), 2 (45, 46), 3, (46, 47), and 4 ( 47, 48), 7 (53), 8 (53, 54); cf. Markwart 
Streifzuge 432. The citadel of Mc‘xet‘a, too, was then under an Iranian commander: Mart. 
Eust, 2 (45-46). 

60 Mart. Eust. 3 (46-47); cf. In. 132 (Grigol, Ka‘rt‘lisa mamasazlisi). 
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to reject Juansher’s evidence and to take au pied de la lettre the affirmation of 
Procopius to the effect that the Iranians abolished the Iberian Monarchy 
after the flight to the Empire of King Gorgasal-Gurgenes.™ All these diver- 
gencies, however, are only apparent and can be easily reconclied. 

8. Before this is attempted, however, an enquiry should be made into the 
family of King Vakhtang I. According to both the early part (HVG) and 
the latter part of Juansher, that sovereign left three sons: Dach‘i (Darch‘i 
or Darch‘il), from his first marriage with the Sassanid princess Balendukht 
(who died at childbirth), and, from his second marriage, with the Imperial 
relative Helena, Leo (Leon) and Mithridates (Mihrdat). Since the eldest son 
was to succeed him, Vakhtang, before he died, appanaged his younger sons in 
western Iberia by creating for them a State composed of the Duchies of Cho- 
larzene and Odzrkhe and of the western part of the Duchy of Tsunda. They 
were not given these lands merely in appanage, but were placed as suzerains 
over the local dukes — who acted as guardians in their minority — and 
were styled ‘Arch-dukes,’ while remaining, in turn, under the suzerainty of 
their half-brother, the King of Iberia. After the death of Leo, however, King 
Dach‘i (who, for all the restrictions that may have been imposed upon his exer- 
cise of the royal power after 522, was an energetic sovereign®) not only con- 
strained Mithridates to exchange the part of Cholarzene that bordered on the 
Empire for Javakhet‘i (eastern moiety of Tsunda), but even reduced him to 


61 Procopius, Bell. pers. 2.28.20-21; cf. Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. II 294; Vasiliev, Justin 
271; Javaxigvili, K‘arl.‘ er. ist. | 246-247; Allen, History 376-377; Gugushvili, Chron.-Geneal. 
Table 115; — all connect the abolition with the peace of 532, although there is absolutely 
nothing in what Procopius has to say about that peace that would justify this assumption: 
supran.57. The exchange of suzerainty over Iberia, implied in that treaty, can have nothing 
to do with the abolition of the Iberian Monarchy. See also supra n. 47 for the occasional 
shortcomings in Procopius’s treatment of things Caucasian; infra at n. 71 for what must have 
caused his error. 

62 HVG 178, 185, 199, 203; Juanger 204, 205; — there were also: a daughter by the first 
marriage, and two by the second. By the latter marriage, there were actually three sons: 
HVG 199; but one of them must have died young and is nowhere again mentioned. It has 
been assumed by, e.g., Markwart, Sireifztige 431; Bury, Lat. Rom. Emp. 11 170 and n. 3. 
that the Ibcrian prince Pcranius, who was a general in the Roman service, was a son of King 
Vaxtang-Ioveyévnc. Actually the words of Procopius that the King épuye, thy te yuvaixa 
xai tovc maidac Edy toic ddedqoic énuyduevoc, dy 67 Ilegdvioc 6 nmeeoBitatoc Hy (Bell. pers. 
1.12.11) imply rather that Peranius was the eldest of his brothers. HVG mentions, 151, 
159, Vaxtang’s cousins Mihran or Mirian and Gregory, lords of Rust‘avi, descendants of 
Mirian I1I’s son Rev. It is tempting to suppose that [7cgdvtocg is a corruption of Mihran/ 
_ Mirian; while the use of ‘brother’ for ‘cousin’ is usual enough and requires no comment. 

63 Juanser 184-185: he was rebuilding Iberia after the Iranian devastations. For his mis- 
sionary activity, see infra at n. 68. 
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the position of one of the dukes.™ Thereafter the younger branch ‘of the 
royal house, the family of Leo and Mithridates, bore the style of Princes of 
Cholarzene and Javakhet‘i.®® The reason for the King’s action must have 
been, as will be seen, the Romanophile orientation of the sons of Helena. 


While the younger branch of the dynasty was appanaged in the western 


provinces of the kingdom, the elder, royal, branch resided in the easternmost 
province of Kakhetia. That province, with its chief fortress of Ujarma,® had 


constituted the royal demesne from the days of King St Mirian III.® Its 


mountainous regions were the object of a special missionary effort of King 


Dach‘i. That King, moreover, is given in the Royal List the territorial 
epithet Ujarmeli, i. e., Lord of Ujarma,® which can only mean that he had 
made that castle his chief residence. And, finally, in recounting the abolition 
of the monarchy, Juansher states that the sons of the last King ‘remained 
in the mountainous regions of Kakhetia’;” the same verb is used by Juansher, 


in that text, of the younger branch remaining in its appanage of Cholarzene; 


and this can signify only that the royal family had resided in its demesne 
even before the abolition. All this leads one to the conclusion that, while 
Tiflis and perhaps Inner Iberia appeared kingless and under the rule of Iranian 


-viceroys, assisted by local dignitaries, the Kings of Iberia, Vakhtang Gorgasal’s 


successors, were, after the Jranian and aristocratic victory of 522, prevented 
by the victors from the exercise of their sovereign power in the capital city, 
and perhaps the kingdom’s central province, and were relegated, though re- 
taining in a more or less titular capacity their royal dignity, to their demesne of 
Kakhetia. This was not yet an abolition of the monarchy, but an important 
step towards it; this step must have been mistaken by Procopius for the abo- 


lition itself.” 
9. Before the abolition, however, the succession and chronology of the last 
Chosroid kings, as found in Juansher, should be examined. Vakhtang 1 Gor- 


64 TGV 203-Juanger 205: cf. V at n. 117; infra II n. 19. 

65 V at n. 119. . 

‘66 Ujarma Castle was built, according to Leont. Mrov. 59, by King Asp‘agur (i.e., Aspacures) 
in the third century. A great royal residence (cf. the following n.), it soon prompted the 
growth of a city round it, which, in the following century, was next in importance to the 
old capital of Mc‘xet‘a: ibid. 128; cf. Javaxigvili, K‘art’. er. ist. II 308. ; ; 

67 St Mirian appanged his elder son Rev in Kakhetia and Kuxet‘i with residence at Ujar- 
ma: Leont. Mrov. 71, 126; — Varaz-Bak‘ar or Aspacures returned to the valley of Ramee: 
ibid. 136; — the royal house remained in Kakhetia after the Iranian capture of King Mithri- 
dates IV: ibid. 138; — King Vaxtang I resided at Ujarma and enlarged it: HVG 185, 199, 
200, 201, 202. 

68 Juanger 205 

69 Roy. List II 62. 


- 7 Juanger 217 (infra n. 114). 71 Cf. supra at n. 61. 
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gasal was succeeded by his son Dach‘i (regn. 12 years), he was followed by his 
son Bacurius (Bakur) IJ (regn. 13 years); he, by his son Pharasmanes (P‘arsman) 
V (regn. 14 years); he, by his brother’s son Pharasmanes VI (the length of 
whose reign is not given);78 and the latter, by his son Bacurius III, a contempo- 
rary of the Great King Hormizd (IV: 579-590). The sequence of 12, 13, and 
14 years may, indeed, appear suspicious, though by no means fapoasible 
It can be supposed that only the sum total of the regnal years of the thes 
monarchs (39) was remembered and later distributed in the above sequence 
Assuming, however, this indication to be correct, and adding 39 to 522 the 
presumed death-date of Vakhtang I, we arrive at 561 for the dea thaate of 
Pharasmanes V.7> Now, Juansher, in effect, gives in this connexion a rare direct 
chronological datum, when he states that ‘from the reign of King Mirian 
[the ee King] to the reign of the second Pharasmanes [scil. Pharas- 
manes VI, as successor of Phara : 
Soap inaeh arma smanes V], 200 years elapsed. ’” But what are 
To this question, another series of chronological indications of Georgian 
historical writings can give an answer. In both the Conversion of Iberia and 
Leontius of Ruisi’s History of the Kings of Iberia (dating from the seventh 
and the eighth century, respectively) we find the statement that St Nino 
the illuminatrix of Iberia, died A.M. 5838, in the year 338 ‘after the Reon 
sion,’ in the 15th (according to the former source) or the 14th (according to 
the latter) year after her arrival in Iberia.7””7 The date ‘after the Ascension 
of Christ’ (K‘ristes a[g|maglebit‘a) is also found at the beginning of the Con- 
version of Iberia, which begins: ‘It was in the days of the Emperor (lit. *‘King’) 


72. [ | 
; Juanger 20s 205; 206, 206-207; cf. Roy. List II (no chronological evidence). The lengths 
of these three reigns are found in the oldest codex of the Georgian Annals, A. It is to be 
regretted that the latest editor of the Annals, Q, should have omitted these indications from 
the text and relegated them to the notes: Q I 205, 206, 207. 
73 JuanSer 207-215. | 
74 ° ‘ e e 
2 fold. 216-217. For the confusion in connexion with the text relative to the reign of 
ip III, see II Appendix A II (6). For Hormizd IV: Christensen, Iran Sass. 441-444 
. Ithough round figures, especially regnal years, tend to exceed the actual duration of 
me eney approximately indicate (Toumanoff, Chronology 79), the concordance of chro- 
nological indications in the present case seems to exclude all vagueness. As will be seen 
A.D. 522 + 39 indeed equals A.D. 561. 
76 ° ° 
: Juanger 215. This period of 200 years seems, according to the plain sense of the phrase 
3 aa ‘a extend from the reign of Mirian III, i.e., from the end of it: the King’s death-date 
o the beginning of the reign of Pharasmanes VI, i.e., to hi ion: 
ee : : -, to his accession: the death-date of 
7 : 
a Acc Iber. 574; Leont. Mrov. 127. The thirteenth-century Armenian adaptation of 
e Georgian Annals, Chron. armén. 87-88 has: the fifteenth year after the arrival, the ve 
after the Ascension’ 332, A.M. 5832. ee 
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Constantine; in the 310th year after the Ascension of Christ.’ It goes on to 


say, a little later, that ‘in the tenth year after that time’ (310 + 10 = 320), 


the Empress Helena journeyed to Jerusalem in search of the True Cross.” 
Since Constantine died in 337 and his mother’s pilgrimage took place proba- 
bly soon after the defeat of Licinius, in 324, it must be inferred that the date 
‘after the Ascension’ cannot mean what the plain meaning of this expression 
suggests, namely, that the Empresss’ journey occurred c. 353. It is to be 
assumed, therefore, that this is a curious locution for a date ‘after the Nativity’. 
The error of some five years, between the real date of that trip (c. 324/325) and 
the date given in the Conversion of Iberia (320), is negligeable. Now, if the 
year 338 ‘after the Ascension’ = the year of Grace 338, how can this corres- 
pond to the Annus mundi 5838? A.M. 5838, according to the Byzantine Era, 
= A.D. 330; according to the Alexandrian Era, = A. D. 346;8! according to 
the Georgian Era, = A. D. 234,82 In fact, it is only in accordance with the 
Era of Sextus Julius Africanus®® and also that of Hippolytus of Rome* that 
A. M. 5838 = A.D. 338/9. It seems obvious that here, as in the Hadishi Gospels 
of 897 and in the ninth-century Life of St Nino® (which work has, otherwise, 
little independent worth), the old mystical theory, which placed the Incarna- 
tion in the middle of the sixth millennium after the Creation, that is, which 
dated the Creation, with Africanus and Hippolytus, as of 5500/1 B. C., is ac- 
cepted by our authors.® 

Both sources agree that St Nino began her preaching in Iberia in the fourth 
year ofter her arrival there.*’ If she died in the 15th year after her arrival, she 
must have begun her apostolate in 324; if in the 14th year, then in 325.°° 


78 Conv. Iber. 571. 


79 Ibid. 571-572. 
80 Assuming, with the men of the time, Our Lord’s birth-date to be A.D. 1. Javaxisvili, 


Kart. er. ist. 1347, obtains the date 344. For the odd substitution of ‘from the Ascension’ 
for ‘from the Nativity,’ see also M. and J.O. Wardrop, ‘Life of St Nino,’ SBE 5 1 (1903) 
65 nl. 

81 Grumel, Chronologie 240-241; DACL 5 350-384; Taqaishvili, Chronology 9. Grumel is 
followed here in that by ‘Alexandrian Era’ that of Panodorus is understood. 

82 Grumel, op. cit. 151-153; Taqaishvili, op. cit. (not cited by Grumel). 

88 Grumel, op. cit. 22-24, 30, 219. 

84 Ibid. 6-17, 30, 219 

85 Taqaishvili, op. cit. 9-10, 26-27; Vil. Nin. 4. 

86 Cf. Grumel, op. cit. 2-4, 155; for the Era of Annianus, another ‘Alexandrian Era,’ set 
DACL loc. cit.; Grumel 92-94. 

37 Conv. Iber. 372; Leont. Mrov. 95: three years passed before Nino began preaching. 

88 These dates come closer to the Palestinian journey of the Empress Helena, which ap 
pears as a synchronism for the arrival of St Nino in {beria, than does the date 320. Th 
Vit. Nin. 4 dates this arrival as 14 years after A.D. 311 (‘baptism’ of Constantine). 
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ecision to become a Christian? Or had his experience during the hunt nothing 
o do with the eclipse? At all events, from this accumulated evidence, it be- 
omes obvious that St Mirian III became converted on 20 July 334; that St 
lino, therefore, began her preaching in Iberia in 328; that she arrived there 
n 324; and that she died in 338, in the fifteenth year after her arrival. Although 
he King was converted in 334, he was baptized, and Iberia officially adopted 
hristianity, only in 337; and the distance between the two dates is explicable 
n the light of the negotiations which, as reported by the sources, were mean- 
‘me carried on between Iberia and the Empire regarding the sending of priests, 
nd also of the time needed for them to arrive in Iberia. In HVG, there isa 
eference to the consecration of the Bishop of Iberia, following the Conversion, 
t Antioch, because a Roman-Iranian war made it impossible for him to get 
ig consecration at Constantinople.% This seems to refer to the war begun by 
nstantine in 337,9” and a further confirmation of the date established for the 
nversion of Iberia. Finally, Leontius states that King Mirian III died in 

25th year after the Conversion,® i.e., in (337 + 24 =) 361. And this date 
exactly 200 years earlier than that of the death of Pharasmanes V and of the 
cession of Pharasmanes VI. This inner concordance of the chronological 
ta of four different historical works (five, if HVG be counted as distinct 
m Juansher) not only shows their basic reliability, but also fully bears out 
e date 522 for the flight and the subsequent death of King Vaxtang I Gor- 
gasal,®® as well as the regnal years of his three immediate successors. From 
‘circumstances accompanying the death of Bacurius III, it will become 


And she must have begun to preach in 327 or 328. In the 6th year, she con 
verted the Queen of Iberia; and in the 7th, after a miracle wrought by God 
the King.®® The texts, however, do not specify whether the computation b 
from the arrival or from the beginning of the apostolate; so the dates of the tw 
conversions can be either 329 and 330 or 330 and 331, or else 332 and 333 or 33: 
and 334. Another series of chronological indications support the second inter. 
pretation. Both Leontius and another source, the Life of St Nino, provide u 
with two dates, giving the days of the week and of the month, but no years 
The miracle which caused the King’s conversion occurred during the roy 
hunt on Saturday, 20 July,® Then, having sent to the Emperor Constantin 
for priests and having subsequently welcomed them to Iberia, King Miria: 
III, his family, the princes of the realm, and the people were baptized, and 
crosses were made of a sacred tree of Georgian paganism, which was felled 
on Friday 25 March, and were erected on 7 May. Shortly afterwards, on the 
Wednesday after Pentecost, another miracle took place.*! Whatever the 1 : 
ter elaborations on the original theme of the Conversion, one may be certair 
that these two dates — Saturday, 20 July,.and Friday, 25 March — wer 
carefully preserved through whatever redactions these two historical wo k 
may have passed. Now it so happened that Saturday fell on 20 July in th 
year 334, and Friday on 25 March in 337; Easter in the latter year falling : 
3 April, Pentecost occurred on 22 May.®? The miracle which converted the Kin 
was a sudden darkness at noon; and one is tempted to identify it with th 
total eclipse of the sun which may have been observable in Caucasia and which 
took place on Wednesday 17 July 334.% Was the difference of three day: 
(between 17 and 20 July) one between the eclipse and the King’s announce 


‘HVG 197. 

Cf Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. 1 130.— The reference of Leont. Mrov. 69-70, 95 to a 
‘on the Empire by Iran, in which Mirian took part and which ended by a Roman victory, 
ems to be one to the war of the Great King Narses and the Emperor Diocletian, the con- 
ion of which in the treaty of Nisibis of 298 saw the passing of Iberia to Roman suzerainty: 
II at n. 5. As a vassal of Iran, prior to this, Iberia may have participated in that war. 
error of ascribing the participation in it to Mirian, and to Constantine, as is done by 
mt. Mrov., is perhaps not difficult to explain. The passing of Iberia under the political 
trol of Rome in 298 could easily be confused with its passing, with the Conversion, in 
37,-under the meta-political aegis of the Christian Empire. True enough, Roman-Iranian 
tilities began before the declaration of war by Constantne in 337: the Iranians interfered 
Armenian affairs already in 334, if not in 333: Stein, loc. cif. But it is difficult to think 
irian, already converted to Christianity in 334, should have taken part in these hos- 


ilities on the Iranian side. 

Leont. Mrov. 129. 

HVG 159 states that ‘from King Mirian to King Vaxtang ... 157 years elapsed.’ Since 
cannot apply to the end of either reign, i.e., the deaths of the two kings, it must apply 
eir accession, though placed in the course of the History and not at the beginning of 
f'true, the date of the accession of St Mirian III must be (c. 446 — 157 =) c. 289. 


89 Conv. Iber. 572; Leont. Mrov. 105, 108-111. 
90 Leont. Mrov. 108 (here, A is, for a change, in error, having, through the substitution: 
Il by n, ‘June’ instead of ‘July’: ivnissa for ivlissa); Vit. Nin. 16-17. The word ‘Saturda 
and much of the subsequent passage are lost with a missing folio of the tenth-century § 
berdi Collection, but are found in the fourteenth-century Celi8i Collection. 
91 Leont. Mrov. 120-122; Vit. Nin. 32-39. 
c— The second miracle just mentioned — the apparition of a luminous cross in the sky fol 
lowing the erection of the crosses by St Nino — is an obvious adaptation of the story o 
similar event in Jerusalem in 351: Tarchni8vili, Sources arméno-géorgiennes 37; even the rai } 
of the crosses appears to have been a later addition to the primitive narrative: ibid. 34-37 
Yet the felling of the sacred tree is doubtless an authentic detail. Many of the detail 
the entire story were inspired by the pre-Christian pillar-worship and tree-worship whi 


appear to have characterized Georgian paganism: Tseretheli, Elements 58-62; Karst, My 
logie 157-167. : , “ 


93 Cf. Grumel, Chronologie 241, 310, 313. 
94 Ps. Moses 2.86, tells a similar story in this connexion. 
% Grumel, Chronologie 459. 
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clear that it took place in 579/581. In this way, the following chronological 
table of the Kings of Iberia from Vakhtang I to Bacurius III is obtained: 


Vakhtang I Gorgasal, c. 446-522 
Dach‘i, 522-534 

Bacurius II, 534-547 
Pharasmanes V, 547-561 
Pharasmanes VI, 561-? 
Bacurius III, ?-579/581. 


10. It was under Pharasmanes V (547-561) that Iberia again became invol- 
ved in a Roman-Iranian conflict. Juansher records that the Iranians devasta- 
ted the country and tightened their control over it, while the Romans were 
attacked by enemies in the West and so could not come to the aid of Iberia. 
Thereafter, according to him, the House of Dach‘i (the royal branch) was 
under the suzerainty of Iran and the House of Mithridates (the younger branch) 
was under that of the Empire. The invasion and the tightening of control 
mentioned by our historian are obviously the Iberian impressions of the Lazic 
War of 549-557 (part of the Second Persian War of Justinian and Chosroes 1); 
the attack of the western enemies of the Empire is an obvious reference to the 
war of Totila of 542-554; and the passing of the younger branch of the dynasty 
to Roman allegiance doubtless resulted from the Iranian renunciation of all 
claims to Western Georgia in the peace of 561.1% These synchronisms consti- 
tute an additional proof that the chronology of the last Chosroid kings adopted 
in this Study is exact. Likewise, it becomes clear that the descendants of 
Vakhtang I and his Byzantine wife (the younger branch) pursued a definitely 
pro-Roman policy; this may explain why King Dach‘i, as an Iranian vassal, 
had been obliged to wrest from them those lands which lay too close to the Im- 
perial frontier.1© 


41. The peace of 561, concluded for fifty years at the end of the Second . 
Persian War, lasted only three years longer than that of 532, which terminated — 
the First Persian War; and the Romanophile younger branch of the Chosroid ‘ 


100 JuanSer 206-207. . 
101 Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. II 564-611, 503-521; Bury, Lat. Rom. Emp. II 89-123, 229- 
286. — With the passing of the younger branch of the Chosroids under Roman suzerainty, 


a situation similar to that caused in 370-378 by the venture of the Emperor Valens was’. 
created: cf. supra n. 4. — Redaction V of the Georgian Annals, unaware of the true chro- © 


nology of the events narrated by JuanSer, inserted into its recension of these (along with 

other passages) a notice on the Lazic War of Justinian and another on the Second Council 

of Constantinople (553), as though in the reign of Pharasmanes VI, which began only in 

561; cf. my Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 177-178. & 
102 Supra § 8. 
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house appears to have had a share in bringing about still another conflict be- 
tween the two empires. The next generation of this branch was represented 
by Mithridates’s nephew and Leo’s son, Guaram. The discovery and publica- 


tion of two oldest known codices of the Georgian Royal Annals (containing 


the History of Juansher), A and C,}°? is as important for the genealogy of his 
house, the Guaramids, as it is for that of their successors, the Bagratids.2 
For, unlike the less ancient versions of the Annals which make of Guaram the 
son of a daughter of King Vakhtang, these oldest variants show him to have 
been — and the historical context fully bears this out — a son of that mon- 
arch’s second son.’ It was he who was called upon to prove the Romanophile 
sentiments of his house. In 572, an anti-Iranian revolt flared up in Armenia; 
a tyrannical viceroy was assassinated by the Mamikonid princes; and the 
insurgents appealed to the Empire for aid.* At the same time, another anti- 


103 Introd. at nn. 34-35. 

104 See III/III. 

105 In the less ancient redactions of the Annals, M and the codd. of V, the text of Juanger 
(infra II § 14 n. 4) calls Guaram disculi (‘sister’s son’) of Mithridates, whereas in A and 
C this text refers to him as jmisculi (‘brother’s son’). In C this word was later altered to 
disculi: Q I 218. For the origin of the less ancient version: infra Excursus A. The earlier 
version is the correct one, because it is in keeping with the historical context. As will be 
seen (II § 14), the Emperor was asked in 588 to appoint a King of Iberia nat‘esavt‘agan mep‘- 
et‘a K‘art‘lisat‘a. The first word here is in the genitive plural (with a postposition) and means 
simply ‘of the house’ or ‘of the family’; indeed in ancient texts, the sing. of this word often 
has the significance of ‘family’ or ‘house’ as well as of ‘generation,’ ‘race’: Javaxisvili, 
Gos. stroj 50; Marr and Briére, Langue 637 s.v. t*es; Molitor, Altgeorg. Glossar 135; Mon. 
iber. ant. 119. In response to this request, the Emperor appointed (not indeed as a king 
but as a presiding prince) Guaram, of the Romanophile branch of Cholarzene-Javaxet‘i, 
even though the elder, formerly royal, branch of the Chosroid Dynasty still flourished in 
Kakhetia. Obviously, only an agnate of the royal house could be considered a member of 
it, especially when that house was as yet far from extinction. Indeed, Juanger shows else- 
where Guaram to have been among those ‘of the house of the faithful King Mirian’ (ramet‘u 


nat‘esavni morcmunisa mirian mep‘isani: 222). In the text under discussion, Guaram’s 


nephew-ship with regard to Mithridates, rather than his sonship with regard to Leo, is indi- 
cated, because it was the former whom he succeeded as head of the younger branch of the 


~ Chosroids. — Vaxtang I married his first wife c. 458, so that Dat‘i, the eldest son, can easily 


have been born c. 460 (Queen Balenduxt died after giving birth to him and his sister: HVG 
178), though from the context it appears that he was born during Vaxtang’s revolt against 


‘Iran in 482-484. On the other hand, Vaxtang’s two sons by the second wife appear to have 


been under age in 522 (supra at n. 64). They must have been born in the first decade of the 
sixth century (when Vaxtang was already over sixty). It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Bacurius III, Da€‘i’s great-great-grandson, and Guaram, Daé‘i’s half-nephew, should have 
been contemporaries. 

106 Stein, Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches (Stuttgart 1919) 21-25; Grous- 
set, Histoire 242-251. The Empire was busy consolidating pro-Roman elements in Iberia 
already in 570: Stein 21-23. 
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Iranian insurrection broke out in Iberia. The Georgian sources are silent re- 
garding it, but we know of it from Theophanes of Byzantium, who records 
that, in connexion with the Armenian uprising, ‘the Iberians, under the leader- 
ship of Gorgenes went over to the Romans’; and from John of Ephesus, we 
learn that this second Gorgenes had to flee to the Empire, like the first, 
upon the failure of his pro-Roman revolt.°% We may suspect that this insur- 
rection, unrecorded by the legitimist Juansher, was one in which the royal 
house relegated to Kakhetia did not participate. It is highly probable, however, 


that it was the pro-Roman younger branch of the Chosroids that led the revolt — 
and that, consequently, the Gorgenes of the Byzantines was none other than. 


Guaram of Cholarzene-Javakhet‘i. Like Justin I, in the case of the first 
Gurgenes (Vakhtang-Gorgasal), Justin II now heeded the second (Gorgenes- 
Guaram), and went further still. His support of the Caucasian insurgents, 
together with other events, provoked another war with Iran, which was ter- 
minated only two decades later. At the outbreak of this war, Iberia, with the 
probable exception of Kakhetia, must have sided with the Empire, for we 
learn from an Armenian source that the Iranians made an unsuccessful attack 


upon it." But, already by 575, the Iranians had consolidated their position 


in Persarmenia and, undoubtedly, soon afterwards in Iberia as well.™ 

In the midst of the war Chosroes I died and was succeeded by Hormizd IV 
(579). The new Great King dropped the peace negotiations that had been 
going on between the two empires, in spite of the offer of the government of 
Tiberius II to give up Iberia and Persarmenia; in 581, another attempt to ter- 
minate the war failed. Thus the hostilities continued, with Iran rather than 
Rome in control of Iberia and Armenia, until the beginning of Maurice’s coun- 
ter-offensive in 582.4% It was during this time that Bacurius III of Iberia 


107 Theoph. Byz. 271: *Axéotnoay 6é nagavtixa xai “IBnoec, xal nooceydonoav ‘Pop- 
atows, Togyévoucg adta&y ayeuovetortoc : “Hy dé thv *IBhowy téte 4 Tipsdcc untodmolc. 
The last sentence seems to have been added by way of general information rather than as an 
indication that Tiflis was in the hands of the insurgents. — John of Ephesus, Eccl. Hist. 
6.11 (G6drgonis). 

108 Cf. infra II at n. 8; Excursus B. 

109 For this war: Stein, Studien 38-55, 58-102; Grousset, Histoire 244-251; C. Diehl and G 
Marcais, Le Monde Oriental de 395 a 1081 (Paris 1944) 128-131. 

110 Sebéos 2 (interpolated list of the Iranian viceroys of Armenia); cf. Stein, Studien 39; 
Grousset, Histoire 245. 

111 Grousset, op. cit. 246-247: the defeat of the Great King in Melitene in no way weakened 
his hold on Iranian Armenia, as is borne out by the unbroken list of his viceroys in that 
country. It was after that event that Chosroes must have organized a northern diversion 
which resulted in the restoration of his suzerainty in Iberia: Stein, Studien 65 and n. 15 (85). 

(12 Stein, Studien 89-90, 96-97; Christensen, Iran Sass. 443. 


U3 Stein, op. cit. 97 (the victory at Constantina). For the Iranian control of Armenia and 
Iberia: supra at n. 111. 
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died and the new Great King, Hormizd IV, no doubt partly as a reprisal for 
the recent insurrection, deprived Iberia of her Crown. Juansher describes the 


event in the following terms: 


And Bacurius died and left his small children; and they could a hold 
the royal power. Then the Great King Hormizd gave Albania ae _ on 
whose name was Khusro Abharvez. He came and eahichoe wan i 
And he began negotiations with the Iberian dukes; he promise : ae 
great bounties and, by way of blandishment, confirmed agrees i 
as allods. And the dukes rose and all paid tribute to Khusro seca 
And the children of Bacurius remained in the mountainous regions - 
Kakhetia, while the branch of Mithridates, son of Vakhtang, acne 
in the rocks of Cholarzene. The rest of Iberia, Armenia, and veep an 
were held by the Iranians who waged war on the Byzantines. 


The mention of Hormizd IV (579-590) and the reference, in the closing 
sentence, to the hostilities resumed upon his accession as well as to the ig 
trol of Armenia and Iberia before the counter-offensive of Maurice (.e., . 
tween 580 and 582) enable us to put the death of Bacurius Il and the aboli- 
tion of the Iberian Monarchy between 579 and 580, more likely in the latter 


ear. 
: 42. The course of events described in the above passage 18 clear. Exactly 


as in Armenia, the abolition of the kingship in Iberia could be achieved by 
the Great King only with the co-operation of the local dynastic sensei 
which was anxious to attain a complete independence of the local ile 8) 
this goal, the old royal claim to control the succession » ducal oe = 

-questionably been one of the few remaining hindrances.” The minori nue 
sons of Bacurius III provided the great vassals with an opportunity, and they, 


: @ BAgb Iowbo Jobbo FyGow~bo, ~o* 
D4 Juanser 217: GQ IAZIC> S93DO, > K9ON9|% ¢ b 

Ao) saueaecas JgAQadobds. Godob dgqQgdo6 b3o0Gbo0d06 godobe ee 
Babs Gsbo ~s 4agd360, SaQdgwbs g64ygo Jobo SdBOO sa eo: IAZ0~> ~ ie : 
» BHMdZb, ES HFyaQ 6HbZ5Q JoGMg{g@MOd gHobors3M0: oRgndg> 3a” 

pee Gd QdHFgGo bogGobmamd Gsd4q@oe eogboos. G~d grgMgb gHo ses 
> Hxborsbo~ BoGZbs Jobggd~gb JobMy evans aera eon ea a 
bo360 doG~osHobbo, 3 - 

Ghgb Jo gabe Zobgmobsbs; ~d bmg 
aia EGA abraewnos Jobs Z@PsIOxXgoobosoe. bby Seager ease ca aerite 
* 8HdIMWI g@dgboo. — ; 
3bM4GIQ60 CQs03yGgb_ bssGbod @d 3 7 
Eanes ig (b) has: the M g®obosg0s goGonmobsos. — (Cc) adds: eee after 
bsgGovbHaQos and JZ0@m000-GZ0~MsI9Gg, Wd gbGgom §oGod0Gbo aa a 
~ (emended: 9084 M65) and moj6oms. — (d) has: the M g5cagb gho ee ri 
(e) has: the M dmogs@gmb. — (f) adds: the M GEIgwbo IndsgSrdggb {es6ORIM 
saobgab, gobo. 
: ao ote ae ee of JuanSer and another one, infra II § 14, demonstrate that the Crown 
claimed the right to control the succession to the dukedoms. The same control of the succes- 
sion of the naxarark‘ obtained in Armenia: I at nn. 204-205, 254-256. 
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precisely like the Armenian Princes a century earlier, came to an understanding 
with Iran and transferred their allegiance from their lawful king to the (future) 
Great King."* With this, the Iberian Crown fell into abeyance and the royal 
house found itself represented by two princely branches: of Kakhetia!” and 
of Cholarzene-Javakhet ‘i. 


II. — ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRINCIPATE OF IBERIA 


43. With the disappearance of the institution of the monarchy from Iberia, 
that country became de facto a province of the Iranian empire. Whatever 
practical autonomy Iberia had enjoyed was implied in the existence of the 
Crown; this was now sacrificed to the ambition of the great houses. As a re- 
sult, the Crown was replaced by Iranian officialdom. The same pattern had 
been followed in Armenia; and, exactly like their Armenian counterparts, 
the Iberian Princes were soon disappointed in the transaction.’ Detailed infor- 
mation is lacking regarding the Iranian administration of Iberia. It seems 
certain, however, that the Mazdaizing efforts of the Great King, which had 
made his overlordship obnoxious while Iberia still had her kings,? must not 
have diminished when she became divided between various princes under 
the Iranian emperor’s direct suzerainty. The reign of Hormizd IV, moreover, 
was marked by heavy fiscal measures directed against the aristocracy;? and 
we may be certain that his Iberian vassals were not exempt from the general 
rule. At all events, the disaffection of the Iberian upper class with Iranian 
rule soon made itself felt. 

44. As always in Caucasia, it was a combination of local princes and neigh- 
bouring empires that decided the issue. The Byzantine counter-offensive in the 
war with Iran was begun by Maurice even before his accession as Emperor in 
August 582. Simultaneously, the eastern frontier of the Sassanid realm be- 


U6 Javaxisvili, Gos. stroj 61, 69-70. The historian Sumbat (338) states that ‘from the time 
when the descendants of Gorgasal lost the kingship until these [scil. the Bagratids], the 
power was held by the nobles.’ 

17 Juanger 217, 218: cf. supra § 11, text relating the abolition of the monarchy; infra 
§ 14, text, and n. 11. . 

1 It was the Mazdaizing policy of Yazdgard II that caused the disaffection in Armenia 
and led to the revolt headed by Vardan II, Prince of the Mamikonids: Grousset, Histoire 189- 
226. 

2 The Mazdaizing efforts of the Court of Ctesiphon were directed to Iberia soon after the 
partition of Armenia in 387 (V at nn. 99-109). At the turn of the sixth century, Vaxtang I 
Gorgasal had to sustain a renewed attack of Mazdaism: supra § 6, 7 at n. 51. 

3 Christensen, Iran Sass. 441-444; N. Pigulevskaja, Vizanitja i Iran na rubeze VIi VII 
vekov (Moscow /Leningrad 1946) 84-86. 
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came the target of a Turkish attack. It was then that the Iranian difficulties 
decided the Iberian Princes to exchange their pro-Iranian for a pro-Roman 
policy. This is how J uansher narrates the events which followed the abolition 


of the Iberian Monarchy: 


After a few years, great troubles arose among the Iranians, for the 
King of the Turks entered into Iran. The Byzantines came and harassed 
the Iranians in Mesopotamia and, penetrating into Iran, began to devastate 
it. Then Khusrd Abharvéz left Albania and Iberia and went to the aid 
of his father. While the Iranians were thus occupied, all the dukes of 
Iberia — of the Upper and of the Lower Country — concerted together 
and dispatched an ambassador to the Emperor asking him to place a 
king over them from the House of the Kings of Iberia, but leaving them 
as dukes, one and all, undisturbed in their duchies. Caesar thereupon 
fulfilled their wish. And he gave to them the son of the brother of Mithri- 
dates, Vakhtang’s son by the Byzantine princess, who was named Guaram 
and who was Prince of Cholarzene and Javakhet‘'i. Caesar conferred 
upon this Guaram the dignity of Curopalate and sent him to Mts‘khet‘a.* 


The narrative of Juansher is so exact and so rich in synchronisms that it is 
possible to establish that the restoration of autonomy in Iberia under the Ro- 
man aegis by the Emperor Maurice took place at the end of the year 588.° 


4 Juanger 217-218 (continuation of the text quoted in I § 11): T7I@aRd~ sdobbs 

8g0Gg@os Fg~eors ofd66gb IgQambo ~ogbo b35@bo5* obs, G:Ignz) JgIago- 
Gd> MHYGJos J9BI 3@bgmb Bobs; Iagoggb 39Gdg660, ~oe aFygbgb PSsObMd 
JysdQoboMgbo, * @o TgZ0QQb bssGbgorb ; ° ofygb Oyg79530e@ W3sGbgmobs. Gsd06 
gob6Q 38656390006 (549093 Gobo ds! JgoGo~o, Od GFrxG{o~ws BygmseQ dodobs 
axbobs. gb®gn Gs Yoo ofdbbgb & b3dGb60,4 JgomJgbgb yagascbo g@ob- 
05360 JgoGnmobsbo, BZIESO ~d JggIabo, FoGgbosgz6gb IagoJgwo Fobs3g 69%- 
dj6ms BggQobs, we oorbaggb, Gos yhobmb 4999 Bs0gbs300d396 JgQg_os Js@- 
MOm@mobsOd, * Goo OYyg}6g65 gSHoborsgoQ * o5b-M5b5Q! bsgGobmsabs* 99G3>~d- 
39em3@. 9906 390088996 sEQobGye@d Mbm3d dso. ~ds IMbg>" dIOLFywo ™ 
JoG~Mspobo, gobAobgob dobds, 39Gdg6os IggQobs SbyMo[bs]2, GQdg~bs ged 
3299659, GMIQ@o Jord.{GQIQS ZMOsGRg™ob Rogobgob. sdob 3299G09b IAMbE>S 
39909656 32G3IMHAQSG, (QS §dGIMZZ69 Agbgoob. 
— Q (a) has: b3oGbgob found in C, which is, obviously, inspired by the same in the next 
phrase. — (b) has the G JggZ0~@s. — (c) om: Qo. — (a) adds: s@jbgb. — (e) adds: @o. 
— (f) adds @o. — (g) has: ogjd6gb. — (h) adds: 99906. — (i) has: g@oborsg6o 030 
(j) has: 03zb-Mzbbd. — (k) has (instead of this, as found in the two most ancient codd., 
A and C: bsgGobombs. — (1) adds: 89m90@, not in A. — (m) replaces A’s important 
word by the ~obfsgw~wo (‘sister’s son’) of less ancient codd. — (n) instead of the last 
three words has: 69®d60b Ga@obsgo6. The editor’s choice of (1) and (m) is particularly 
unfortunate, since it goes counter to the historical context. 

5 Between Autumn 588 and Spring 589, to be exact. For the chronology of this phase 
of the Roman-Iranian struggle, see Higgins, The Persian War of the Emperor Maurice I 
(Washington 1939). Accordingly, the Turkish invasion of Iran mentioned by Juanger began 
in 588 (Higgins 35-36). And the Roman Army thrice invaded that realm: once under Hera- 
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Thus Iberia, which had de facto lost her autonomy in 580, regained it within 
less than a decade. But she regained it in a reduced form, for, instead of being 
ruled by hereditary kings, she was now placed under princes appointed by 
the Emperor. This was no doubt in keeping with the autocratic and bureau- 
cratic spirit of the Empire and of the Emperor Maurice himself.¢ More than 
that, ‘by the treaty of 591, which ended the war begun two decades earlier 
Maurice and Chosroes IT (who had succeeded his father Hormizd IV‘) apresd 
to partition Iberia — again — into two spheres of influence, with the line 


of demarcation passing at Tiflis.? This division, it will be seen, was however. 


shortlived. 


clius and twice while in mutiny against Maurice, i.e., in 586 and in the Summer and Autumn 
of 588 (Higgins 63-70, 32-33, 72). It was after these events and before the subsequent devel 
opments that the change of Iberia’s political orientation and the appointment of Guarani 
took place. JuanSer then goes on to relate the following: (1) 219-220: Maurice sends a great 
sum of money to Guaram of Iberia for the purpose of inducing the Caucasian highlanders 
as well as the Iberian troops, to attack the Iranian empire from the north. This is the ‘Kha- 
ox raid of Azerbaijan in the Spring (after April) of 589 (Higgins 38, 72). — (2) 220: Vahram 
Coben enters the scene, defeats the Turks. This, having taken place in daty-Auguat 588 
(Higgins 35-36, 72), is given here by way of introducing the following. (Vahram’s expedition 
against the Roman West Georgian dependency of Suania, in 589, is omitted by re East 
Georgian historian: Higgins 36, 73). — (3) 220-221: Vahram revolts against Hormizd IV 
(after August 14, 589: Higgins 36-38, 73). — (4) 221: Hormizd IV is deposed (February 6, 


590: Higgins 26, 73). — (5) ibid.: the war between Vahram and Chosroes II in which the 


latter is defeated and flees to the Roman Empire (February 28, 590 [defeat] and March 590 
[flight]: Higgins 28-31, 73). — (6) ibid: Chosroes is finally restored with Roman aid and con- 
cludes a treaty with Maurice. (The final defeat of Vahram by Chosroes occurred before 1 
October 591 and the treaty was concluded in the Spring of the same year: Higgins 42-54, 73) 

6 Cf. Grousset, Histoire 255-256, 260-261. In contrast with his attitude towards Maren 


however, Maurice was obliged by the remote i 
: ness of Iberia to be m li 
than the Great King had been. Gertaremaee an ia 


7 5 , 
Sebéos 2: Chosroes offered to cede to Maurice Iberia up to Tiflis. This may mean that 


ous remained with the Iranians; but Juanger 222 records that Guaram renewed the found 
Hons of the cathedral of Tiflis, though this need not necessarily mean that the cit aH 
within his juridiction; in fact, since the Emperor sent him to the old capital of ieee ie 
not to Tiflis we may assume that the latter was indeed in Iranian hands. Cf. Grou a 
Histoire 251-253. — Juanger 221 describes the treaty of 591 as follows: “Then Maurice i 
sar showed solicitude for the Iberians before Chosroes, saying: “Ever since the oe 
abandoned idolatry they have been under the authority of the Byzantines. But at one ees 
through your oppression, Iberia became corrupted; though you have no right to her Now, 
by the will of God, since I and thou are in perfect amity, let Iberia be independent Hebwe 
ue I am the helper and protector of the Iberians and of all the Christians.” Then the Gr 2 
‘ing heeded to Caesar and the Iberians became independent; and the Curopalate aieine 
remained under the authority of the Byzantines.’ The words ‘independent between us,’ 
bcs 2s another statement of JuanSer (infra n.11 and III n. 6) may refer to the tem Brae = 
GENasIOn of Iberia into spheres of influence. — It is interesting to note that = ae 
memories of the men of the day, Roman suzerainty dated, not from 65 B.C., but ee the 
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It was, without a doubt, the Romanophile tendencies and activities of the 
younger branch of the Chosroid Dynasty that determined the Emperor’s choice 
of Guaram for the Principate of Iberia, in preference to the former royal 
branch. And the fact that Guaram was sent by the Emperor to the old Iberian 
capital of Mts*khet‘a bears out the identifying of Guaram with Gorgenes, who 
had led the revolt of 572 and then fled to the Empire. Guaram was invested, 
upon accession, with the Roman dignity of Curopalate,® and his foreign policy 
continued the Romanophile line of his house. With the aid of the funds sup- 
plied by the Imperial government soon after his installation, Guaram orga- 
nized, in the Spring of 589, a combined attack of Iberian and Caucasian high- 
lander forces upon the northern frontier of the Iranian Realm.” According to 
our historian, his domestic policy was conciliatory: he did not press the old 


moment Iberia became a member of the pax christiana and that from the Christian Caucasian 
‘point of view only that suzerainty was a natural one, Iranian ovelordship being mere oppression 
(mjlavreba). The reference to Iberia’s having become corrupted is no doubt an indication of 


_ the degree of success the Mazdaizing policy of the Great Kings must have had in that coun- 


try (supra n. 2). 
8 Cf. supra I at n. 107. — It is probably in the light of the pro-Roman policy of the House 


of Cholarzene-Javaxet‘i that we must seek to identify the ‘King of Iberia’ Zayavagad¢ 
or Layavaléc who is reported by Theophanes, 476, to have come in 535 to pay his respects 
to Justinian and then to have returned to his realm and by Malalas, 633, to have been that 
Emperor’s contemporary; cf. Markwart, Streifziige 432. According to the chronology of the 
last Chosroids adopted in this Study, the King of Iberia at the time was Bacurius II (534-547). 
To consider Lapavaldéc/Zayavagodcs as another name for Bacurius is extremely difficult, 
especially in view of the fact that the royal house, more out of necessity than out of 
choice, was committed at the time to an Iranian orientation. It must be concluded, 
therefore, with Justi (Namenbuch 379) that the reference here is not to a King of Iberia, 
but to an Iberian dynast. That dynast must obviously have been more pro-Roman than 
‘the royal house. True enough, foreign sources are known to have accorded the royal 
title of Iberia to powerful potentates of subordinate rank (supra Introduction 1 and n. 6; 
infra III nn. 9, 30). Nevertheless the Imperial Chancellery was ever too well informed 
with regard to the Caucasian buffer States to confuse a King of Iberia with one of his 
vassals. If this was done, it must have been done deliberately; and we may expect that, 
if one who was not in fact a king was treated with royal honours at the Court of Constan- 
tinople, he must at least have had a claim to the succession, belonged to the royal dy- 
nasty, and become, in recompense for his friendship to the Empire, a Roman candidate to 
the throne of Iberia. All this points to the House of Cholarzene-Javaxet ‘i and makes one won- 
der whether perchance the two variants of the visitor’s name might not be reducible to some- 
thing like Zuada(g)Cd¢ disguising in an onomastic form the original Georgian phrase qualifying 
Mithridates of Cholarzene-Javaxet‘i: jma da(r)é‘isi = ‘Da(r)é‘i’s brother.’ — Stein’s sug- 
gestion that the references to the above visit are mere reminiscences of the first Gurgenes’s 
flight to the Empire (H ist. du Bas-Emp. II 295 n. 1) is, due to the unproved assumption 
that that king came to Constantinople; cf. supra n. 59. 
9 Juanger 218 (supra at n. 4); cf. infra § 15. 
10 JuanSer 219-220; cf. supra n. 5. 
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royal claim to control the ducal succession and he enjoyed the loyalty of 
the dukes as well as of the elder Chosroids of Kakhetia.¥ 

15. The character of the institution of the Principate, or rule by presiding 
princes, which replaced in Iberia the abolished monarchy was determined by the 
social and political structure of the country. The salient feature of the Iberian 
polity was, it has been noted, the survival of the dynastic aristocracy con- 
generic with the Crown.” The events of 580 had two legal aspects: in the 
first place, the princes became immediate vassals of the Iranian emperor by 
transferring to him the allegiance they had hitherto given to the King of Iberia; 
and, in the second place, these immediate vassals of the Great King now shared 
the sovereign powers of the defunct (or dormant) Crown of Iberia (which, too 
had once been placed under the suzerainty of Iran), or, rather, regained their 
own aboriginally inherent, ‘polygenetic,’ sovereign powers which that Crown 
the embodiment of ‘monogenetic’ sovereignty, had reduced. Thus, de jitke: 
Iberia remained autonomous, or split into several autonomies; but she was 
not so de facto, for she had exchanged a king for a viceroy of the Great King. 

While, after the passing of Vakhtang I, the Crown was still extant, though 
relegated to a semi-dormant state, the Iberian aristocracy appears to have 
already chosen a leader, for in the year 540/541 we hear of Gregory, M amasaz- 
lisi of Iberia, next to the Iranian viceroy, at Tiflis and possibly also in Inner 
Iberia, whence the royal house seems to have withdrawn on the eve of its dis- 
possession. It is very likely that the dignitary in question was none other 
than the High Constable, ex officio Duke of Inner Iberia, the ‘Second after the 


i ae 221: ‘And he reigned well and in peace but he could not remove the dukes of 
Iberia from their duchies, because they had charters from the Great King and from the 
Emperor confirming them in their duchies. But they were obedient to the Curopalate Gua- 
ram.’ The reference to the Great King and the Emperor, unless implying a chronological 
sequence, may be another reference to the initial division of Iberia after 591 (supra § 14) 
In Bpite of the division, Guaram must have exercised his suzerainty over the princes of the 
Iranian sphere of influence; Kakhetia was, obviously, a part of that sphere, and JuanXer 
219, after recording the appointment of Guaram, says: ‘And the children ot Barats de- 
scendants of Dac‘i the son-of Vaxtang, to whom King Vaxtang had passed the crown Femiatned 
in peakhete They held Kakhetia and Heret‘i from the Iori and resided at Djarma: and they 
bie a to the Curopalate [A om.: Guaram].’ — For Guaram I’s coins. cf. infra Excur- 

12 Supra § 5 and n. 8. 


18 Precisely the same situation is observable in the Armenia of the fifth century: cf. Grous- 
set, Histoire 178-184 (for the abolition), 191, 289 (for the subsequent position of the tineen) 
—— The texts cited in § 11 and § 14 make it quite clear that it was the young Chosroes (11) 
who was entrusted with the government of both Iberia and Albania. Being of the imperial 
house of the Sassanids, he must have held the viceroyalty of these countries jointly with 


the royal dignity as a marzpdn-Sahrddr; cf. Christe 
; cf. nsen Jran Sass. 102-103 - 
14 Supra I § 7 and n. 60. ewer 
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King’ and the natural leader of the aristocracy, both under the feudal aspect 
of the military commander of all the dukes and under the dynasticist aspect, 
consequent upon it, of the greatest of all the princes,” for whom the archaic 
title of the pre-monarchical patriarchal dynasts of Iberia, forbears of the 
princely class, must have been deliberately revived. When, in 588, Iberia 
became a vassal of the Roman Empire, she regained her autonomy de facto, for 
now her supreme ruler was one of her own princes: a primus inter pares pre- 
siding over the Emperor’s immediate vassals. With this, the institution of 
the Principate of Iberia came into being: an office combining the functions of 
the High Constable (of which office, consequently, we hear nothing, with one 
exception, until the Bagratid restoration of the monarchy) with those of the 
viceroy of the country’s imperial suzerain, and so an equivalent, on a dy- 
nasticist-feudal soil, of the Exarchates created by the same Maurice. Pre- 
cisely the same development is observable in Armenia as well as in Albania 
and Lazica.”” 


15 T at nn. 143-150. — A similar situation obtained in Armenia under the weakened last 
Arsacids, when the government of the kingdom was in the hands of Manuel, Prince of the 
Mamikonids, hereditary High Constable of Armenia: Grousset, Histoire 154-162; II § 3 at 
n. 6. 

16 J at n. 121, and n. 128. 

_ 17 Wesendonk has suggested, in Zur georg. Geschichte 132, that the name of the land of 
Samt‘avro (lit. ‘principality’), which was part of the fief of the High Constable of Iberia, 


~ was derived from its having been the demesne of the Presiding Princes; exactly as the neigh- 


bouring land of Saguramo must have been derived from the name of Gu(a)ram. — In Armenia, 
too, the home rule recognized by the Great King in 485 meant the conferment of the office of 
marzpdn (viceroy) upon Vahan II, Prince of the Mamikonids and High Constable of Arme- 
nia: Grousset, Histoire 215-232. This home rule was, however, of short duration: already 
by 514, Iranian officials were again invested with the viceroyalty of Armenia: ibid. 232-234. 
A century later, as a result of the victories of the Emperor Heraclius over the Sassanid empire, 
the local government of both the now enlarged Byzantine part and the diminished Iranian part 
of Armenia was entrusted to local princes. In the former, Mezezius II Gnuni was Commander- 
in-Chief of the Imperial troops c. 630, but he was followed by David Saharuni as Prince and 
Curopalate of, Armenia from 635 to 638. In the Iranian part, Varaz-Tiroc’ Il Bagratuni was 
marzpdn in 628 until he passed to the Empire and was Prince-Curopalate of Byzantine Armenia: 
Grousset 282, 283, 285-286, 299. Then, with the Islamic conquest of the whole of Armenia 
the now reunited Armenian State was formally recognized as autonomous under the suzerain- 
ty of the Caliph, by the treaty of 653/654, concluded by Theodore R&tuni and the future 
Caliph Mu‘awiya I: ibid. 296-340; Laurent, Arménie 33-34. A continuous series of presiding 
princes, most often combining the duties of civil ruler with those of High Constable (ibid. 77), 
chosen from among the local dynasts, ruled thenceforth the Armenian State, wavering perpe- 
tually between their allegiance to the Empire and their submission to the Caliphate, until the 
Bagratid house monopolized the Principate of Armenia in the eighth century and converted 
it into a monarchy in the ninth: Grousset 341-379; Laurent, chaps. 4,10 and Append. 4. 1: 
‘Les chefs indigénes de l’Arménie du VIIe au IXe siecle.’ See also II n. 355, § 13.9, 27. 
1, 2; V, § 17-18. 
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The holders of the Principate of Iberia are variously entitled in Georgian 
sources, ‘Prince of Iberia,”!8 ‘Arch-duke of Iberia,’”® or ‘Duke of Iberia. 72° 
Most of them were additionally invested by the Court of Constantinople with 
various Roman dignities, exactly as was the case also with the Presiding Prin- 
ces of the other kingless Caucasian lands, Armenia, Albania, and Lazica. The 
highest of these dignities was that of Curopalate, reserved for some Princes of 
Iberia and Armenia; the next, that of Patrician bestowed upon others among 
them as well as upon the Princes of Albania and Lazica. The holders of the 
Iberian Principate were more favoured by the Empire than those of the Ar- 
menian: while six out of the twenty-one Presiding Princes of Armenia were 
made Curopalates, eight out of the fourteen Presiding Princes of Iberia held 
that dignity, as well as eight more Iberian Bagratids, after the restoration 
of the monarchy in 888.24 The dignity of Curopalate, connected at first, ap- 
parently, with certain aulic functions, was, from the time of Justinian I to that 
of the Comneni, one of the highest in the Eastern Empire, ranking next to 
Caesar and Nobilissimus and, like them, reserved usually for members of the 
Imperial family.22 Its conferment upon various Caucasian dynasts is an im- 


18 Wi‘avar k'art‘'lisa or k‘art‘velt’ mi‘avar, as well as in connexion with the verb mt‘avroba 
(‘to be prince’): JuanSer 223, 225, 228; Sumbat 341. 

19 Frist‘avi‘-mt‘avar: JuanSer 222. This title, adopted by Guaram I’s son Stephen I and 
recorded only in his case, among all the Princes of Iberia, may have been a reversal to the 
original title of his branch: supra I at n. 64. It can mean both ‘prince of [scil. over] dukes’ 
ane ‘arch-duke,’ mi‘avar being the equivalent of both dgywy and, in compound words 
doyt- and -agync: In. 132. It may, also, have been a variant of erist‘avt‘-erist‘av (‘duke 
of dukes’), which may or may not (it is not found in sources prior to Sumbat) have denoted 
the High Constable: In. 144. The form eris-mt‘avar, found in the Mart. Abo, 60, 62, 63 
along with erist‘av (ibid. 60,61), and designating the Princes of the so-called Third Dynasty 
(infra III § 25, 27, 28, 29), is a survival of the other term’s earlier variant (I n. 144) which 
may have been adopted by that dynasty of local, non-royal, princes as less offensive to the 
sensibilities of their confréres than crist‘avt‘-mt‘avar, which it, nevertheless, resembled 
In the Mart. Abo, 60, 61, the Presiding Prince Nerse is called is carchenuenbly enlemi aver 
and erist‘av; and in one and the same place the proto-martyr St Stephen is referred to as 
both ‘the eris-mt‘avar’ and ‘erist‘av of all the martyrs’ (eris-mt‘avrisa mis govelt‘a mocamt*- 
_ aysa; erist‘avi igi qovelt‘a martwit‘ay). Nevertheless, though a Presiding Prince might be 
called erist‘av like any other duke, no ordinary duke is ever called eris-mt‘avar in the sources: 
this remains the designation of the holders of the principate. 

20 Erist‘av (k‘art‘lisa), or in connexion with the verb erist‘aoba (‘to be duke’): Mart 
Abo 60, 61; Meré‘ule 2; Roy. List II 64; — III 66, 67. ) 

21 For the holders of the Armenian Principate, see Laurent, Arménie 79-80, 332-336; Ma- 
nandyan, Invasions arabes 193-195: Smbat V Bagratuni, considered in historiography ag both 
a Presiding Prince and a Curopalate, was neither, as is clear from the text of Sebéos 32(188) 
For the Iberian Presiding Princes, see here passim and Bagratids of Iberia I. The Princi ats 
of Albania is treated well in Trever, O¢.po ist. Alb.; for that of Lazica, see II fs 355 : 

22 See, for xovgomaddtys, Du Cange, Gl. gr. I 739; Bury, The Imperial Adeatnintvditoe 
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pressive witness to their political importance on the international scene of the 
times.23 When a Prince of Iberia was invested with a Roman title — Curopa- 
late or Patrician — he is often referred to in the sources by that title alone.4 


III]. — GUARAMIDS AND THEIR SUCCESSORS 
IN THE PRINCIPATE OF IBERIA 


46. The younger branch of the Chosroid house, which was known as the 
Mithridatid in its capacity as the first Princes of the Blood of the Iberian 


Monarchy, can be called, in its new role of Presiding Princes of Iberia, the 
Guaramid.! The first holder of the Principate, Guaram I, died sometime be- 
tween 591 and 602 — let us say, in the 590s. The first date is that of the 
Roman-Iranian Peace which ratified his position; the second, of the over- 
throw of Maurice, which is mentioned soon after his death. He was succeeded 
by his son Stephen (Step‘anoz) I. Immediately upon recording his accession, 


System in the Ninth Century (London 1911) 33-35; Lat. Rom. Emp. 1 8; Stein, Hist. du Bas- 
Emp. I1 739-746; Bréhier, Institutions 98, 124, 136; A. Vogt, Constantin VII Porphyrogénete. 
Le livre des cérémonies I (Paris 1939) 53-55. It is difficult to agree with Bury (Jmp. Adm. 
Syst.) that this title was conferred upon those outside the circle of the Imperial family only 
after the ninth or tenth century, for, as he himself admits, it was bestowed upon the Princes 
of Iberia before the reign of Leo VI. In fact, it was bestowed for the first time upon a Prince 
of Iberia at the time of the emergence of the Iberian Principate, in 588, exactly as its con- 
ferment upon a Prince of Armenia took place at the moment the Principate of that country 
was established under Prince David Saharuni in 635: cf. Grousset, Histoire 286. The in- 
formation of Caucasian historians about the Imperial bestowal of titles upon Caucasian 
dynasts is usually trustworthy: cf. E. Paxomov, Monety Gruzii I (domongol ’skij period) 
(St Petersburg 1910) 57-58. And it is of importance for Byzantine institutional history; 
accordingly, the first recorded instance of the dignity of Spatharocandidatus is found in the 
Armenian historian Sebéos: Bury, loc. cit. 26. Also, Bréhier is in error when he says that the 
title of Curopalate had lost its importance by the tenth century (Vie et mort de Byzance 
[Paris 1948] 594), because, in that century, the Emperor Nicephorus II conferred it upon 
his brother Leo Phocas and, what is more, in the eleventh century, the Emperor Isaac I 
gave it to his brother John Comnenus. It was the invention of new dignities by Alexius I 
Comnenus that’ pushed that of Curopalate down the hierarchical ladder. —- For MATOlHLOS, 
see Bury, Imp. Adm. Syst. 27-28. 

23 The preference shown by the Imperial Court to Iberia over Armenia in this matter is, 
however, due not to the relative importance of the two countries, for the latter was very 
much more important then than the former, but doubtless to the fact that while Iberia main- 
tained religious conformity with the Empire, Armenia, after 555, did not. 

24 Thus, Guaram I is called only by his title of Curopalate: supra § 14; and Stephen II 
by that of Patrician: infra III § 21 — but not by JuanSer who records only the title of Cu- 
ropalate in reference to the Princes of Iberia and neglects to mention their lesser Roman 
dignities. 

1 Cf. supra I § 8, 10. The names ‘Mithridatid’ and ‘Guaramid’ are modern. 
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our historian, Juansher, proceeds to describe him as ‘impious and without fear 
of God, and, at the end of his principate, Juansher will accuse him of havin 

been inimical to the faithful and friendly to the impious.2 The accusation i 
impiety invariably implied, at that period of Caucasian history, an Iranophile 
political, no less than religious, orientation.? It can be inferred “neice Ga 
Stephen succeeded his father with a program diametrically apposite 6 the 
latter’s — and to their house’s — traditional cooperation with the Empire 

If Guaram died in the 590s, the time was indeed propicious for such a a 
face. Beginning in 592, the Empire was wholly occupied by the disastrous 
struggle against the Avars,‘ so that its contact with, let alone control of, Cau- 


casia must have become extremely tenuous. One can, moreover, guess the - 


reason for this reversal of policy, namely, the desire that we may ascribe to 
Stephen of reuniting, under the aegis of what then appeared the only powerful 
imperial neighbour, his land of Iberia which the equipoise between the two 
empires had divided in 591 into two spheres of influence. This aim he seems 
indeed to have achieved; and there is a note of emphasis, otherwise difficult 
to explain, in Juansher’s statement that he was Prince over all Iberia.® 

At first, the events seemed to vindicate the wisdom of his choice a Caneher 
goes on to record the overthrow of Maurice by Phocas (602) and ite long, in 
fact the last, Roman-Iranian war it provoked (605-629). He tells us aire 
war proved at first victorious for Chosroes II, who posed as the avenger of 
Maurice, and mentions, in the course of it, the Iranian capture of Jerusalem 
and of the True Cross (614). It was then, or, more likely, alrealy after the 
Iranian penetration of north-western Armenia in 607/608, that Stephen I 
openly took the side of Iran, ‘fearing the Great King, says Juansher, he r 
volted against the Byzantines and passed to the Iranians.’ ~ 
ties long run, however, the new policy of the Guaramids proved disastrous 
or them. Juansher goes on to relate how Heraclius arose and overthrew 
Phocas (610), as a background for the Byzantine counter-offensive of 622-629 
for Rome’s victory and Iran’s defeat. In the course of it, the new Pinherop 


2 JuanSer 222, cf. 226. 

3 Cf. V § II at nn. 106-108. 

; Cf. Bréhier, Vie et mort de Byzance 43-45. 
ee 
style of King, but used that - ibid.; ae ; PRG 
ATAMBADS and the eee ae ae 
still operative at the beginning of his reign. | eee 

6 JuanSer 223. — For the Iranian war under Phocas and Heraclius, see, e.g,, Diehl and 


Marcais, Monde oriental 140 151; Ba : 
; ee : ynes, ‘The Successors of Justinian,’ : 
Grousset, Histoire 269-276; Trever, O¢. po ist. Alb. 238-241 peregrine 
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came to Albania (623) and to Iberia (626), but Stephen I, ‘unwilling to rise 


against the Iranians, fortified the walled cities and stayed at Tiflis.’ The 


Byzantines, aided by their Khazar allies, laid siege to Tiflis; in one of the 
sorties, in 627, Stephen was killed.’ 

47, Stephen I’s policy undid the raison d’étre of the Guaramids as holders 
of the Principate of Iberia. Once the younger Chosroids had ceased to be 
Romanophile, that office might as well pass, as it ought to have passed in 
588, to the elder branch of the dynasty. And so, before he set out on his inva- 
sion of Iran (Autumn 627), Heraclius conferred the Principate upon Adarnase, 
Duke of Kakhetia, son of King Bacurius III. Now the former royal branch 


-was, if in a reduced capacity, back at the helm of the State; and the Guaramids 


were relegated to their own appanage.° 
Adarnase I reigned over a somewhat diminished Iberia, for the regions on the 


Byzantine frontier passed under the direct control of the Empire; but he was 
compensated at home by the adherence of the dukes.® It was during his reign 


? Juanger 223-226. The Khazars are referred to as Western Turks; it was with their aid 
that Heraclius assembled a great army against Iran. The commander-in-chief (erist‘av), 
whom Heraclius left in Iberia in the Autumn of 627, in order to capture, with the aid of the 
new Prince, Adarnase I, the fortress of Tiflis (Kala) which, in spite of Stephen I’s death, 
remained in pro-Iranian hands, is called Jibgay in A, Jibga in M, Jibla in Chron. armén. 
97-98, and Jibgo in Roy. List I] 65. He is the Cembuzx of Sebeos 18 (106), Jebuxak‘'an of Mo- 
ses Kal. 2.11-12, and ZeB7jA of Theophanes, Chron. 656. His name and that of his son Sat’, 
found in Moses Kal., are merely Turkish titles (yabgu, xagan, ad), which make it difficult 
to identify them: cf. Dowsett, Hist. Cauc. Alb. 83 n.4. Nevertheless, Markwart thought it 
possible to identify the first named personage with T“ong che-hou, xagan of the West Turks: 
Streifztige 496; Erdngahr 247. And Artamonov would identify the yabgu with Moho-Sad, 
brother of T‘ong che-hou and, in the years 618-626, Ambassador to China, and the Sad with 
his son Buli (Buri)-Sad: Ist. Xazar 145-147. — The fortress of Tiflis was finally taken and 
its commander flayed alive; his skin was then sent to Heraclius by the yabgu: Juanger 225; 
infra Excursus A. This must lie at the basis of what Moses Kal., 2.14, has to say about 
the Sad’s taking of Tiflis and killing and flaying ‘two princes (igzanin), one ruling for the 
Iranians, the other of the land of Iberia.’ The former was the Iranian commander of the 
‘fortress, the latter Stephen I. — For the coins of Stephen I, see infra Excursus B. 

8 Juanger 225. Adarnase is called Duke of Kakhetia (romeli erist‘aobda kaxet‘s) because, 
though he was the prince of that land from the dynasticist point of view, from the feudal 
point of view, he was also its duke: cf. supra I § 4; infra IV § 31. 

9 Juanger 226: ‘Then the Byzantines again seized the frontier of Iberia: Syspiritis and 
the southern extremity [bolo = ‘end’] of Cholarzene: the sea coast. And the children of 
Stephen remained in the rocks of Cholarzene. And entire Iberia was held by Adarnase, son 
of Bacurius, as Prince. And ‘he did not take [M has: venture] the appellation of King. And 
the dukes, each irremovably in his duchy, were obedient to Prince Adarnase.’ For some 
reason, Adarnase was given the dignity of Curopalate by Markwart, S treifziige 433. He was 
also called by him The Second, in contradistinction to Atrnerseh, revealed in various Arme- 
nian documents pertaining to the Armeno-Iberian religious crisis at the beginning of the 
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that Heraclius brought the Iranian war to a victorious conclusion (628-629) 
and recovered the True Cross. Then, in the seventh year after his first visit 
to Caucasia, the Emperor is reported by our historian to have returned to 
Iberia (623 -+ 7 = 630) and to have dispoiled Prince Adarnase, despite his 
supplications, of some greatly venerated relics.1° 

Some additional information regarding Adarnase I is preserved in the His- 
tory of Albania ascribed to Moses of Kalankaytuk‘, or of Daskhurén. There 
he is mentioned in connexion with his alliance with Juanshér, Presiding Prince 
of Albania (637 /8-€80/1) — which must have taken place sometime between 
637 and 642 — and as holding ‘three titles of the Roman Empire’ — one of 


which can be taken to have been that of Patrician. The date of this alliance’ 


is that of the last historical appearance of Adarnase I, 


seventh century: Bk Lett. 133. Since at that time Stephen I was Prince of Iberia, the ref- 
erences to Atrnersch must be interpreted as to an Iberian prince, not a Prince of Iberia; 
especially as, in one place, Bk Lett. 170-171, he is mentioned together with ASuga, who 
was another dynast, the Vitaxa ArguSa IV (cf. II Appendix A II [9]). This is another instance 
of the confusion between Iberian chiefs of State and their vassals found in foreign sources: 
supra Introduction §1 and n. 6). Pace Markwart, there can be no doubt that the Atrnerseh 
of these sources is the future Adarnase I, who, after his father’s death, and especially after 
reaching majority, was, even before his accession to the Principate in 627, an important 
Iberian dynast, both as Prince of Kakhetia and as the head of the former royal house. In 
view of Stephen I’s irreligion, it was only natural that the disputing ecclesiastics should 
have addressed themselves to Adarnase and ArsuSa, the two greatest princes after the Prince 
of Iberia. In these documents, Adarnase is mentioned in one place with Vahan and Bzrmeh: 
Bk Lett. 133; cf. Markwart 433, 397-398 note. Since Bacurius III is said to have left children 
(supra I § 11), Vahan and Bzrmeh may well have been Adarnase I’s brothers. For Adarna- 
se’s Roman title: infra at n. 11. 

10 JuanSer 227-228. Though Heraclius’s arrival in Albania in 623 is not mentioned by 
JuanSer, it is indirectly referred to when he says that, after the recovery of the True Cross 
(630), Heraclius ‘crossed the road of Iberia in the seventh year after he had passed it.’ — The 
relics looted by Heraclius were the suppedaneum of the True Cross, from Manglisi, and a 
Holy Nail (cf. Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. 1/1 121), from EruSet‘i, once presented to Mirian III 
by Constantine I (cf. Leont. Mrov. 117). Thus the Byzantines set an example of that 
relic ‘collecting’ to which they themselves were to be exposed in 1204. 

11 Moses Kal. 2.19. The date of the alliance, as between the battle of Ctesiphon (637) and 
that of Nehawend (642), is considered likely by Dowsett, Hist. Cauc. Alb. 114 n.1. The tra- 
ditional date for Adarnase I’s death, 639 (Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. I/1 231 n. 6), has of itself 
but little worth; the evidence of Moses Kal., however, tends to make it credible. The ‘three 
titles of the Roman Empire’ is Dowsett’s rendering (114) of erreak gaheric‘ut‘iwn ‘i Hrovma- 
yec‘woc’ t‘agaworut‘enén (for gaheréc’, of which the second word in the above phrase is the 
abstract noun, see also II n. 41). The historian JuanSer neglects to mention Roman titles 
below Curopalate that were borne by the Princes of Iberia (supra II n. 18); so if Adarnase I 
had any title at all, it must have been that of Patrician, the lesser of the two titles borne by 
the Caucasian presiding princes; and it is difficult to think that the faithful ally of Heraclius 
Should have been left without even that. That he had a Roman title, is asserted by Moses 
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48. Stephen II, son and successor of Adarnase I, was, in contrast with the 
first Stephen, commended for his piety. The new Prince lived to see the 
catastrophe that came in the wake of the successes of the Emperor Heraclius, . 
when the rising tide of Islam replaced the declining Iranian empire in the role 
of the eastern enemy of the paz christiana. Briefly and by way of providing a 
background for the events, Juansher speaks of the beginnings of the movement, 
of Muhammad and his immediate successors. He records the Arab conquest 
of the Sassanid realm? and of Syria and Mesopotamia under ‘Umar (634-640), 
and the Byzantine retreat before that onslaught (after the battle of Yarmiik, 
20 August 636, it would seem). On his way home, the Emperor Heraclius is 
made by our historian again to visit Iberia.“ After this, as we know, Armenia 
was invaded by the Saracens (640-646). Since, as it will be seen, Stephen II 
was the ruler of Iberia who had to exchange Imperial for Arab overlordship, 
the entire story of the rise of Islam, though antedating his principate, is given 
by Juansher in the part of his History devoted to it. 

49. The synchronisms found in Juansher and in Moses of Kalankaytuk 
make possible the following chronological table of the first four Princes of 


Iberia: 
A. Guaramids 


I. Guaram I, Curopalate, 588-c. 590 
II. Stephen I, c. 590-627 


B. Chosroids 


III. Adarnase I, Patrician, 627-637 /642 
IV. Stephen II, Patrician, 637/642 (§ 21, 22). 


Kal.; and the expression ‘three titles’ can perhaps be explained in the context oF the next 
chapter of Moses Kal.’s work. In 2.20, the Emperor is said to have placed at the disposal of 
Juangér of Albania patents for the titles of Patrician, Consul (=dnat0<), ex-Prefect = 
dno txdeyowv), etc., to be distributed to whom the latter might wish (their number: 1,200 is 
an obvious exaggeration); cf. Dowsett 116 and nn.; Bréhier, Institutions 117, cae a MAEeE 
himself was a Patrician, though, in contradistinction to others, made: a eee Patrician 
(= mowtonatoeixtoc). Later, he became an ex-Consul and Patrician (dé dadtwy: 2.21). Ac- 
cordingly, the Patriciate, the Consulate, and the ex-Prefecture appear to have Shs the 

| highest titles, below the Curopalate, that were conferred upon Caucasian dynasts. This se- 
quence is borne out by the fact that, as will be seen, Adarnase II of Iberia was a cou Bere 
becoming a Patrician. In this light, what Moses Kal. seems to mean by Bi three titles 
of Adarnase I is that he received, no doubt successively, the three highest titles DEOw that 
of Curopalate, in other words, that he Was, like his Albanian counterpart, a Patrician. 

12 Juanger 228. — For Stephen II’s coins, see infra Excursus B. 

13 Erroneously, the conquest of Iran is ascribed to Abii Bakr: JuanSer 229. 
14 Juanger 230-231. 

15 Grousset, Histoire 296-298; Manandyan, Invasions arabes 163-192. 
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20. The advent of Islam was of vast significance for Iberia and Caucasia in 
general. Having begun their penetration of Armenia in 640, the Arabs, despite 
the counter-offensive of the Emperor Constans II in 647, established their 
suzerainty over the Armenian Princes by the treaty of 653/654.1° The Islamic 
wave reached Iberia perhaps as early as in 645; and the Patrican (bafriq) of 
Iberia was obliged to conclude, through an ambassador, with the Arab general 
Habib ibn-Maslamah a treaty which amounted to an acceptance of the Caliph’s 
suzerainty and of the status of a tributary, though autonomous, State. It is, 
however, difficult to suppose that any effective Saracen control of Iberia could 
have been established before the consolidation of Saracen rule in Armenia in 
653/654. With this, Tiflis became an Arab enclave and the seat of the Caliph’s 
representative. About the same time, Albania, too, fell under the control of 
the Caliphate, and possibly also Lazica. Thus came into being the first vassal 
States — and not conquered provinces — of the rising Islamic empire.?’ 

21. All this, oddly enough, is missing from Juansher’s History. After men- 
tioning the Emperor Heraclius’s sojourn in Iberia, following his defeat by the 
Arabs, the text proceeds to the story of the Chosroid Stephen and his two 
sons Mihr or Mirian and Arch‘il, the future St Arch‘il the Martyr. This story 
opens indeed, with an invasion of Georgia by the Arabs under the command of 
one Murvan Qru (Murvan the Deaf), at the time of the Caliph Esim, and ends, 
fifty years later, with another Saracen interference.* The next source in the 
Georgian Royal Annals, the Martyrdom of St Arch‘il, shows Arch‘il to have 


16 Grousset, op.cil. 300-301; Laurent, Arménie 33-34; cf. supra II n. 17. 

17 Minorsky, Tiflis 753; Javaxi8vili, K‘art‘. er. ist. 11 343; Berjeni&vili et al., Istorija Gruzii 
141-142; S. Eremyan, ‘Moisej Kalankatujskij 0 posol’stve albanskogo knjazja Varaz-Trdata 
k xazarskomu xakanu Alp-Ilitveru,’ ZIV 7 (1939) 130; cf. Laurent, Arménie 338, 90 n.1 
for Habib ibn Maslamah. The Arab sources indicate that Lazica (called, ex post facto, Abhaz) 
paid tribute, together with Iberia (Jurzdn) to the Arab resident at Tiflis. For Albania, see 
Trever, O¢.po ist. Alb. 244-249. —— Iberia, together with Armenia and Albania, formed one 
viceroyalty, termed ‘Armenia’ (Arminiya) by the Caliphate. This may lie at the bottom 
of the statement of Sebéos 35(233) that the Caliph ‘gave’ to Theodore R&Stuni (Presiding 
Prince of Armenia according to the treaty of 653/654; cf. supra II n. 17) not only Armenia, 
but also Iberia and Albania: an Arab administrative formula serving well Armenian pan-Cau- 
casian cosmocratism. The existence of the Iberian and Albanian Presiding Princes makes 
this statement rather doubtful. The seat of the Saracen viceroy of ‘Armenia’ (subsequently 
styled ostikan) was at first Dvin, in Armenia, and, later in the 770s, Partav (Bardavi, 
Barda‘a), in Albania: cf. A. Tér-Levondyan, ‘K voprosu 0 vozniknovenii Dvinskogo émirata 
v Armenii,’ Sbornik v éest’ I. A. Orbeli 133-139. For the viceroys, see Laurent 336-347 and, 
after 750, R. Vasmer, Chronologie der arabischen Statthalter von Armenien unter den Abbasi- 
den, von as-Saffach bis zum Krénung Aschots I., 750-887 (Vienna 1931). To designate the 
Presiding Princes of Caucasia, the Saracens used the Roman title of Patrician (batriq), so 
much had it become customary for them to receive it; cf. Laurent 189 and n.1. 

18 JuanSer 232-244. 
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been martyred ‘after fifty years had passed’ by the Arab commander Cicum or 
Asim.” It has been established that Murvan Qru was, in this case, Marwan ibn 
Muhammad (later Caliph as Marwan IJ) and that the invasion he commanded 
had nothing to do with the events of the seventh century, but was part of his 
Khazar war undertaken in 736, under the Caliph Hisham (724-743); and that, 
on the other hand, Cicum or Asim was the Caliph’s Viceroy of Armenia Khu- 
zaima ibn Khazim by whom St Arch‘il was put to death in 786, indeed fifty 
years later.” It thus becomes obvious that a whole century of Iberian history 
between the Saracen invasion of the mid-seventh century and the campaign 
of 736, has been omitted in the work of Juansher or in its present redaction. 
It is manifest, too, that Arch‘il, who died in 786, could not have been a son of 
Stephen II of Iberia, who came to the Principate in 637/642, as seems implied 
in the text, unless that omission be recognized. 

How to account for this lapse? It seems quite probable that this lacuna is 
due to a confusion in the mind of a redactor of our source, — a confusion that 
must have been caused by an apparent similarity of subject matter. One 
instance of such similarity is immediately obvious: it is between the Arab 
invasion of the mid-seventh century and that of 736, resulting in the omission 
of the former in the text of Juansher. But there must have been another 
instance of this similarity: onomastic rather than factual. Mihr and Arch‘il 
were sons of a Stephen, but obviously of a later Chosroid of that name than 
Stephen II, one who must have been subsequently confused with the latter. 
The data at our disposal can both explain the lacuna in question and fill it 
with historical facts. 

We must now pass for a moment from historiographic to epigraphic sour- 
ces. The lovely church of the Holy Cross (Juari), near Mts‘khet’a, — a gem of 
early Georgian architecture — contains a number of inscriptions. Three among 
them are of importance for this Study. They accompany the three images of 
the patrons or builders of that church, in stone relief, decorating the eastern 
facade of it, and reveal them to represent Stephen, Patrician of Iberia, the 
Consul (Hypatos) Demetrius (Demetre) and the Consul Adrnerse. The latter 
is accompanied by the figure of a boy, presumably his son. The three names 


19 Mart. Arc‘il 245-248. 

20 JIT/III n. 48. 

21 Cf, Tarchnigvili, ‘Les récentes découvertes épigraphiques et littéraires en géorgien,’ 
LeM 63 (1950) 250 (and bibl.); AmiranaSyili, Ist. gruz. isk. 113-114 (and bibl.), 127-128, Ta- 
bles 35-39. — Still another image and inscription belong to K‘obul the Strategus. The 
Greek term must be a translation of spaspet (supra II§ 15 andn. 15); it appears, therefore 
that in Iberia, as in Armenia, the office of High Constable was occasionally separated from 
that of Presiding Prince; cf. Laurent, Arménie 77. 
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also figure together in another inscription from the same church.22 It has been 
assumed that the personages so represented are Stephen I, his brother Deme- 
trius, known to us from Juansher,”* and Adarnase I.24 Several facts, however, 
militate against this identification. Firstly, a comparison of the personalities 
of the two Stephens leads one to the conclusion that it must be rather Stephen 
II who is commemorated in the Juari inscriptions and effigy. Of the first 
Stephen, Juansher speaks in the following terms: ‘This Stephen was im- 
pious and without fear of God, not serving God nor fostering the Faith and 
the churches, ’25 and, on the occasion of his death: ‘For God did this to Prince 


Stephen, because he lived not according to God’s grace: he was a foe to the 


pious and a friend to the impious.’ Of Stephen II, on the other hand, our 
historian has this to say: ‘This Stephen was pious, a purifier of the Faith, a 
builder of churches, more so than all the Kings and Princes of Iberia. ’2? Second- 
ly, Juansher then goes on to say, in the same passage, that it was precisely 
Stephen II who ‘surrounded with walls the church of the Holy Cross (Juari).’ 
Thirdly, it has been seen that Stephen I abandoned the Imperial alliance for 
the Iranian; it is hardly conceivable, therefore, that he and his relatives, under 
him, should have borne any Roman titles.28 Fourthly, it is no less difficult to 
presume that Adarnase, head of the dethroned Chosroids of the elder branch, 
should have been depicted together with the Guaramids, who, for all the obe- 
dience they received from him, must have been in the eyes of the legitimists of 
the day undoubted usurpers. That, on the other hand, Demetrius, Stephen I’s 
brother, should have been represented with the Chosroids, is not an impossibi- 
lity. Demetrius is recorded as having been building the church of the Holy 
Cross during the reign of his impious brother: he evidently did not share his 
brother’s religious views, nor, possibly, his political orientation. His dignity 
of Consul may have been given to him after Stephen I’s death as a consolation 
for seeing the Principate pass out of his branch. And the joint inscription 
of Stephen II, Demetrius, and Adarnase, requesting prayers for their souls 
and bodies, indicates that the floruit of Demetrius extended into the principate 
of the second Stephen. Vardan, on the other hand, refers to a cure of the wife 


22 Tarchni8vili, op. cif. 253. 

23 Juansger 223. 

24 Cf. supra n. 21; and Markwart, Streifztige 433. 

25. Juanser 222; cf. supra § 16 at nn. 2-3. 

26 Juanser 226. 

27 Ibid. 228. 

28 Cf. supra II § 15. 

29 Juanger 223. 

Cf. supra at n. 11: the dignity of Consul was next to that of Patrician, which at that 
time belonged to the Presiding Prince of Iberia, Adarnase I. 
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of ‘Demetre, King of Iberia,’ as occurring before the time of the Armenian 
Katholikos Nerses III (642-662).2! The date of the inscription, like that of 
Stephen II’s accession, appears thus to be 637/642. 

If Stephen of the Juari effigy and inscriptions is Stephen II, who is Adrnerse? 
Judging by his subordinate position — Stephen is in the centre with his elder 
cousin Demetrius on his heraldic right and Adrnerse on his left — and by his 
lesser title, he is most likely a son of Stephen. Indeed, the naming pattern: 
Adarnase-Stephen-Adarnase (Adrnerse) suggests this conjecture; other con- 
siderations will support it. Those who assume that the Juari personages are 
Stephen I and Adarnase I identify the little boy represented next to Adrnerse 
as the young Stephen II. Since that identification as a whole is unacceptable, 
I venture to suggest, relying again on what appears to be the naming pattern 
of the Chosroids, that Stephen, father of Mihr and Arch‘il, was a son of Adar- 
nase (Adrnerse), who in turn was a son of Stephen II, son of Adarnase I, and 
that it is probably he who is represented as a boy at Juari. This would explain 
exactly how Mihr and Arch ‘il, unquestionable Chosroids, were descended from 


| the earlier Chosroid Princes of Iberia and would, moreover, show what was the 


onomastic confusion — between Stephen II, son of Adarnase I, and Stephen, 
son of Adarnase and father of Mihr and Arch‘il — that, together with the con- 
fusion between two Saracen invasions of Georgia, must have caused a redactor 
of Juansher’s work to omit a century of Iberian history. 

22. The Patrician Stephen II was undoubtedly the Patrician of Iberia of 
the Arab writers who submitted to the Caliph’s overlordship in 645 (§ 20). The 
next Prince of Iberia, known to us only from Armenian sources, owing to the 
lacuna in Juansher, was Nerseh, a contemporary of the Armenian Katholikos 
Israel (677-687); he was married to a princess of the House of Kamsarakan*? 


31 Vardan 69-70: she was cured of leprosy before the Cross of Varjia, in Javaxet‘i. Deme- 
trius, too, is said by Juanger, 223, to have been ‘afflicted with the evil desease, ’ i.e., leprosy. 
Brosset thought that this cure took place under the Armenian Katholikos Nerses III (Hist. 
de la Gé., 1 1. 259 n. 6), but Vardan refers to it as an antecedent event (cf. Muyldermans, 
Domination arabe 91 n. 3). The style ‘King of Iberia’ (ark‘ay Vrac‘) is another instance ofa 
foreign source confusing a prominent Iberian with the ruler of Iberia (cf. supra Introduction §1 
and n. 6). — It is interesting to note the manifestations of the veneration of the Cross in the 
Iberia of the sixth-seventh century (cf. Tarchni&vili, Sources 36). Demetrius’s wife was cured 
before an image of the Cross; her husband continued the construction of the church of the 
Holy Cross, begun by Guaram I (588-c. 590) (JuanSer 221) and completed by Stephen II 
(637/642—). For the influence of this cultus onthe Iberian coinage of the time, cf. infra 
Excursus B. 

32 A memento in one of the two MSS of Philo of Tirak’s Armenian translation of the Eccl. 
Hist. of Socrates states that 18 years before that translation was made, Gregory, Abbot of 
Jorap‘or had translated the Life of Pope St Sylvester at the command of ‘Nerseh of glorious 
memory, Prince of Iberia, son-in-law of the Kamsarakans,’ while the colophon of the other 
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and, having revolted against the Saracens in 681 /682, fell in the struggle against 
the invading Khazars in 684.33 The names Nerseh, Nerse and Atr-nerseh, 
Adrnerse, Adarnase being interchangeable,*4 there can be no reasonable doubt 
that this Prince Atr-Nerseh II was the son of Stephen II, the Consul Adrnerse 
of the Juari representation and inscriptions. His insubordination vis-a-vis 
the Arabs must inevitably have implied a gravitation towards the Empire. 
Accordingly, already in the 660s, one of the documents pertaining to the 
martyrdom of St Maximus the Confessor, the letter of Anastasius the Apo- 
crisiarius, mentions the then Patrician of Iberia, who must have been Adar- 
nase [J.% 

23. Accordingly, the above chronological table of the Princes of Iberia (§ 19) 
can be continued as follows: 


IV. Stephen II, Patrician, 637/642 - after 645 (c. 650) 
V. Adarnase II, Patrician, (c. 650)-684. 


24. The revolt against the Caliphate of 681/682, in which Armenia was 
joined by Iberia, which appears to have turned towards the Empire already 
in the 660s, came to nought. One of its consequences, however, was that 
in Armenia, the Mamikonid Dynasty to which belonged the Prince of Armenia 
who took part in the revolt, lost the Caliph’s favour which was now given to 
the Bagratids.2® The same circumstances seem to have brought about the 


replacement once again of the Chosroids by the Guaramids in the government . 


of Iberia. But before the restored Guaramids are examined here, attention 


MS of Philo’s translation states the latter’s date is 686: Peeters, Débuts du christianisme 46, 
or 696: Markwart Streifztige 402 n.; Muyldermans, Domination arabe 93 n. 1. Thus the Life 
of St Sylvester was translated in 668 or 678. Nerseh of Iberia is also reported by John 
Kath., 93, to have gained a victory over the Arabs, under the Armenian Katholikos Israel; 
this is followed by Vardan 70. 

33 Leontius 4 (15-16) does not give the praenomina of the Princes of Iberia and of Albania 
who were slain together with Gregory I Mamikonean, Prince of Armenia. The date of the 
invasion is 684: Eremyan, Moisej Kal. 134-137; and the battle took place on 13 June, accor- 
ding to an anonymous seventh-century Armenian chronicle: ibid. 131. Cf. Markwart, Streif- 
ztige 433. 

84 Cf. Justi, Namenbuch 3 (4), 224 (61). 

85 Anastasius Apocr. 12 (177): ‘suscipientes ad eum [scil. the Prince of Alania] palam epis- 
tolam a laudabili Patricio et praetore Hiberiae ...’ Laudabilis is an ‘unofficial’ translation 
of zegiBAentoc = spectabilis, which was the qualification of the Patricians: cf., e.g., Phi- 
lotheus, Clet. 1 (dwdexaty 4 tév negiBhéntwr nateixiwy a&ia). Praetor is used here in 
the sense of governor, e.g., that of Sicily; see II at n. 102, for the Byzantine cosmocratic 
view that other rulers were the Emperor’s representatives. — The coins possibly of Adarnase 
II are discussed in Excursus B. 

36 Grousset, Histoire 307. 
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must be given, in order better to muster the material at our disposal, to their 
immediate successors in the Principate of Iberia. | 

25. The Third Dynasty of the Princes of Iberia is known to us from two 
near-contemporary hagiographic works, as well as from Juansher. From the 
Martyrdom of St Abo of Tiflis, written by the Priest John, son of Saban, shortly 
after 786,37 the existence of the Curopalate and Duke (eris-mt‘avar) of Iberia 
Adarnase (III) and of his son Duke (eris-mt‘avar, also erist‘av) Nerse, is re- 
vealed to us. Nerse was arrested by the Saracens (772) and kept imprisoned 
at Baghdad for three years; then, the accession of the new Caliph, al-Mahdi 
(775) brought about his liberation and restoration in Iberia. In 779/780, how- 
ever, Nerse again had difficulties with the Saracens and was obliged to flee 
to the Khazars, and thence passed to Abkhazia; he was replaced as Duke 
(eris-mt‘avar) of Iberia by — the Guaramid, as will be seen — Stephen (IIT), 
son of his sister and of a Duke (erist‘av) Gurgen. By 786, when St Abo was 


martyred, both Nerse and Stephen disappear from history.3® Nerse is also 


known from the tenth-century Life of Si Gregory of Khandzt'a, written by 
George Merch‘ule.®® Accordingly, St Gregory was born in 759/760 and was 
brought up by his aunt and her husband, Duke (erist‘av) Nerse, who, as is 
clear from the context, reigned in Inner Iberia. That Adarnase and Nerse 
were more than local dynasts, that is, that they were Presiding Princes of Iberia, 
is patent from the title of Curopalate borne by the former (tradionally associa- 
ted with the Principate and not conferred upon lesser princes) and by that of 
eris-mt‘avar used of both. 

26. In Juansher, too, there are references to this Third Dynasty of the 
Princes of Iberia. We must turn for them to that part of his work which deals 
with the Chosroid Stephen and his sons, Mihr and Arch‘il. It is in this part 
that Juansher betrays his excessive legitimism. His narrative, indeed, makes 
it obvious that the Chosroids were Princes of Kakhetia — and this is suppor- 
ted by the Martyrdom of St Arch*il™ — and it contains such historical facts 


37 Introd. at n. 51. 

38 Mart. Abo. 60, 61-63; cf. Peeters, Khazars 23-49. 

39 Introd. at n. 55. 

40 Meré‘ule 2 (27); in order to go to Upper Iberia, Gregory left Iberia i. e., Inner Iberia: 
5. He died in 861 at the age of 101: 83. It is odd that Fr Peeters should have described Duke 
Nerse of this Life as ‘regulus aut dynastes, ceterim ignotus’: ‘Vie deS. Grégoire de Khandz- 
tha,’ in Hist. mon. géorg. 218 n. 4. aj 

41 Stephen is said to have taken with him to West Georgia one half of the Chosroid treas- 
ures; the other half Aré‘il hid, for the most part, in the Valley of Kakhetia and in that of 
Ujarma: Juanger 233 (for Ujarma as appanage of the Chosroids, cf. supra 1§ 8). Upon his 
return from West Georgia, Aré‘il went to Kakhetia: Juanger 243. According to the Mart. 
Aré‘il, Huzaima ibn Hazim (Cigum or Asim) moved on Kakhetia and then St Aré‘il presented 
himself before him wishing to intercede on behalf of his people: 245. But Huzaima was aroused 
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as the emigration to West Georgia, possibly upon the death of Adarnase II, 
of Stephen and his elder son; Stephen’s subsequent death there; Arch‘il’s re- 
moval thither; the invasion of Marwan ibn Muhammad in 736; the death of 
Mihr in the course of it; the return of Arch‘il to Kakhetia twelve years later 
(748); and his marriage.*? But at the same time our historian allows his legiti- 
mist sentiments to get the better of him when he refers, on two occasions, to the 
two brothers, Mihr and Arch‘il, as ‘Iberian Kings’ and when, in their discour- 
ses and in those of their adherents, reproduced in the text, they are made to 
appear as full sovereigns of all the Georgian lands. In keeping with these 


against him by a Gardabanian prince who had become a renegade and who wished to avenge 
his uncle killed by the Canars (= Sanariya; cf. infra IV n. 9); and Aré‘il perished for the 
Faith through decollation: 246-248. After his death, his widow granted estates in Kakhetia 
to those who had remained faithful to him: 248. The Mart. Aré‘il (erroneously attributed 


to Leonti Mroveli, supra Introduction § 2) must be a much later work than Juanéer, for it | 


accepts as a matter of course the lacuna of a century in the latter’s work (supra § 21) and 
makes Aré‘il say that he was young when the Emperor Heraclius came to Iberia: 247. Else- 
where in this work, Ar¢‘il is said to be a grandson of ‘King Adarnase’: 246. 

42 The Chosroid Stephen’s emigration to West Georgia (cf. infra n. 52) can be accounted 
for by a fear of Arab reprisals after the unsuccessful revolt of Prince Adarnase II in 681/2 or 
after his death in 684 (supra § 22). Yet Aré‘il, who died in 786, and who rejoined Stephen 
and Mihr in West Georgia only shortly before the campaign of Marwan ibn Muhammad in 
736, cannot have been born much before c. 700. It must be assumed either that Stephen 
migrated only c. 700, or what is more likely, that, having settled in West Georgia after 681 /2, 
he had the opportunity of revisiting East Georgia. At any rate, after Aré‘il’s migration, 
Marwan’s campaign took place. He crossed Mt Caucasus and penetrated as far as Derbend, 
then returned and, learning of the flight of the Chosroids to West Georgia (Egrisi) and 
thence to Abkhazia (Ap‘xazet‘i), moved into the Imperial territory and laid siege to Ana- 
kop‘ia, where Mihr and Aré‘il had taken refuge, their father having in the meantime died. 
But he failed to capture that fortress because of an apparition and an epidemic of dysentery 
which afflicted his army and had to turn back. During the siege of Anakop‘ia, Mihr was 
wounded and died soon afterwards: JuanSer 233-241. Finally, twelve years after his de- 
parture, Aré‘il returned to East Georgia and went to Kakhetia. Then he married: ibid. 
243 (for his marriage, cf. infra n. 49). The V Redaction is responsible for interpolating 
into the above outlined narrative fragments from the twelfth-century Martyrdom of Sts 
David and Constantine: Med. Georg. Hist. Lit., 177 n. 5 No. 9. 

43 It is to be remarked, however, that the use of the plural mep‘eni K‘art‘lisani (‘ Iberian 
Kings’) by JuanSer (234, 235) when referring to Mihr and Aré‘il is a considerably weaker 
one than the use of the singular of the royal title with regard to one of the brothers would ha- 
ve been: it simply tends to suggest their belonging to a royal house. Moreover, with the 
kingship in abeyance, the royal title tended to become a vague epithet rather than an exact 
term. We find a similar situation in tenth-century Iberia, when, during the Abasgian occu- 
pation of the Iberian throne, various Bagratid dynasts in Upper Iberia, such as Sumbat III 
of Artanuji-Cholarzene or the Curopalate David the Great of Tao (cf. Bagr. of Iber. I Nos 
51, 54) were mentioned in contemporary documents as ‘Kings’: cf. R.P. Blake and S. Der 


Nersessian, ‘The Gospels of Bert‘ay,’ B 16 (1942-1943) 252; Z I (1892) 96. The V Redaction | 


goes much further, in interpolating into the text of JuanSer such sentences as ‘and while he 
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sentiments, Arch‘il is described, upon his return (748), as marrying off his 
brother’s daughters to different dukes and as giving out to them various fiefs. 
in his purported quality of suzerain. The fact of marrying off his nieces neec 
not be doubted as historically true;*4 and the list of the Iberian Princes of the 
time thus presented by Juansher is of a very great importance to us. Leaving 
aside the Duke of Abkhazia, who is said to have married Arch‘il’s seventh 
niece and who was a vassal of the Empire, quite outside the sphere of the Iberian 
Principate,® here is the text of Juansher relating this event: 


Arch‘il summoned the dukes of Iberia and gave to them his nieces: 
one he gave to his cousin, son of the Curopalate Guaram, who held Cholar- 
zene and Javakhet‘i; the second he gave to the Vitaxa of the House of 
P*eroz, who was Prince of T‘rialet‘i, Tashiri, and Abots‘i; the third he 


was there [in Egrisi] Stephen, Prince of Iberia, died and his son(s) Mihr and Aré‘il became 
King(s) in his stead’ and, after Mihr’s death, ‘and his brother Aré‘il became King in his 
stead’ (cf. Q 235, 241). As for JuanSer’s historical work, it remains, upon examination, a 
trustworthy, if occasionally equivocating, document. It is only in the speeches which he 
introduces into his narrative, that JuanSer feels free to give full vent to his legitimism, 
without scruples about his own integrity as an historian. Accordingly, the dying Mihr, e.g., 
says to his brother that he is leaving to him all the provinces of West Georgia (which then 
belonged to the Empire) and to his own daughters, among other things, Cholarzene (which 
belonged to the Guaramids): 240-241. See also I at n. 158, for Iberian cosmocratism as 
manifested in the claims to control West Georgia. 

44 That all of Mihr’s seven daughters were married off to all of the great Iberian dynasts 
and to the Duke of Abkhazia, is, however, perhaps a little difficult to regard as absolutely 
historical, especially since two of the Iberian princes were father and son (Adarnase III and 
Nerse)! Possibly, this is an allegory of Ar¢‘il’s resignation of his royal claims to the Iberian 
throne, upon his return to Iberia in 748, and of his recognition of the aristocratic oligarchy 
which, together with the Presiding Prince, ruled that country: cf. Markwart Sireifziige 421. 

45 Whether or no Aré‘il married a niece of his to Leo, Imperial duke (erisi‘avi keisrisa) 
of Abkhazia (JuanSer 242; cf. 235, 239, 243) the latter was in no sense his vassal, as the 
speeches introduced into JuanSer’s narrative (242) imply, but the Emperor’s. Whereas Lazica- 
Egrisi had been, for some time, under the direct administration of the Empire, Abkhazia, 
the former’s dependency, was still under its own princes (dukes from the Imperial point of 
view). Leo I’s nephew, Leo II (son of a Khazar princess and so possibly a relative of the 
Emperor Leo IV) became, with Khazar aid, independent of the Empire, extended his rule 
to Lazica-Egrisi, and thus established the mediaeval Kingdom of Abasgia (Ap‘xazet‘i), in 
the 790s: Janaxia, O vremen. i usl. vozn. Abz. carstva. It was to him that Nerse of Iberia 
came in 781/782: supra § 25. The Chron. Iber., 251, describes the formation of the Abasgian 
Monarchy in the following terms: ‘And when the Byzantines grew weak, the Duke of the Ab- 
khazians, by the name of Leo, nephew of the Duke [M adds: Leo] to whom Abkhazia had been 
given hereditarily, seceded from them. This second Leo was the son of a daughter of the 
King of the Khazars; and with the aid of their forces he seceded from the Byzantines, seized 
Abkhazia and Egrisi to the Lixi [mountains] under the appellation of King of Abasgia, [of the 
Abasgians = mep‘e ap‘zxazt‘a]; for John was dead and JuanSer was aged.’ For the Chosroid 
princes, John and JuanSer, see infra § 33. 
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gave to Nerse Nersiani, who was [a descendant of] the grandee of King 
Vakhtang; the fourth he gave to Adarnese Adarnesiani — and the two 
of them divided the Upper Country which is Iberia; the fifth he gave to 


Varzman and he gave him the domain from Kotmani to K‘urdis-Khevi: - 


this Varzman was of the house of the Iranian duke of Bardavi who was 
a brother of King Vakhtang’s mother; the sixth he gave to Juansher 
Juansheriani, who was of the ho&e of King Mirian of the branch of the 
sons of Rev: and he gave him Juari and Kherki and the whole of the 
mountainous region, the valley of Manglisi, and Tiflis. 


These various dynasts will be dealt with later; what is of interest here now 


is only the reference to the two Princes of Iberia, the Curopalate Adarnase III . 
and the Duke Nerse, as Nerse Nersiani and Adarnese Adarnesiani. Of especial 


interest is Juansher’s testimony to the effect that the Third Dynasty was not 
of Chosroid descent, but was deduced from one of the local princes of the time 


46 JuanSer 241-242: sShom~ms® IagVGaw@d gBobms3nds JGomobsms, ~d Jobgbs 
ddobSymbo: gBmo Dobgo Iddob dIobfa~bs obbs, Izo~bo 8299899: 34OS39Md- 
HObsbd 2, GAIgEbs 3JQ6d ZEIGRQMO Ed X0gbgmo; Igawg Jobgs 385005b9bd, 
Bomgbagbs Q_gSaBbobbs, GAIg~o 1M3GHQ6Qs NMHoo~gnd, (990Gb ~Gd sd~-gb; 


8gbs9g Jobgo BgSbgb bg@Gboosbbs, SQIgmo-ogo oya4 Fo@Aobgdym@ro 3go6%)56g Ig-- 
QObd; Agaab’ys Jobgs ssGbgbgb sM@sGbgbosbbs, ~@o MB0539 4800 go64yy~Q Bgbo - 


baM_™MO, GBMIQE sGb JgsGnmo; Igbyng Jobs 2396b96b ~o Dobgo Zahdo- 
Gomas6 JeySqob-§g39@g : Oya gbg 3GBI6 bomgbsgo bs.Gbors QGoboogobs 
BdGOIQAg@MObS, GBMIG~o oyo ~_g~Mob ddo*® 356956g Jagobs; Bgadgbg Dobe XY- 
3699Gb RydbIQGosbbs, GQIgMo-030 oy 4 GsmgbsgZ0 JoGosb Jggobs, Igo~oo- 
306 GBggo0b dgoobo! ~o Dobgs RgGo wo B9GZ0, WZ yaggw~o Ingym@gnos, dob- 
Bmrabod $930 > HQo~@obo. — Q (a) inserts before this: beag~o, not in A. — (b) adds: 
dob6o. — (c) has this, while A has: 95d0b ddobs, Jgo~bs 3499 Zym~sddsGoHobbs 
(‘to his father’s brother, the son of the Curopalate Guram’) and M: Godob dIodb §4- 
ob Azgo~@bs Jobbd 977559 BZISP3s5e@dsHobsbs (‘to his father’s brother’s son’s child, 
the C. Guaram’). In the first version, the words ‘the son of the C. Gu(a)ram’ are in apposition 
to ‘his father’s brother,’ both are in the dative case, and the words ‘of the C. Gu(a)ram’ are 
in the dative of the genitive (a construction typical of Georgian). In the second version, the 


same redeclension of the genitive is found (-isasa = -issa), but there is no need for this con- . 


struction: ‘father’s brother’s son’s’ is in the genitive modifying ‘child,’ but not apposed to 


il; the apposition is between the entire phrase ‘father’s.... child’ (mamis ... missa) and . 
‘the C. Guaram,’ so the latter need not be in the genitive, but only in the dative. Some- 


thing is obviously wrong with this sentence. The first version, too, is not to be taken au 
pied de la lettre: a Guaramid could not be an uncle (father’s brother) of Aré‘il, he could 
only be a distant cousin. Now the word in Georgian to designate not only a cousin-german, 
but also a distant cousin was then precisely mamis jmis cul (‘father’s brother’s child’): 


III/III at nn. 43-44. The original sentence, disfigured in both versions, must have been . 


something like: mamis jmis culsa missa Svilsa guaram kurapalalisasa = ‘to his cousin, the 
son (child) of the Curopalate Guaram.’ — (d) has this, instead of A 0y@ 0g0 — (e) pre- 
fers: 8535 (‘father’) of more recent codd. — (f) om. this. — (g) prefers: 8mog~@gomo of 
more recent codd. 
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of Vakhtang I, namely, Nerse or Nerseran, Duke of Khunani.*’. So, whereas 
the name Nersiani has an historical significance, ‘Adarnesiani’ is obviously 
pleonastic. Because, no doubt, of the usual confusion between ‘Nerse’ and 
‘Atr-Nerse,’ Juansher mentions the son’s name first and the father’s second. 
It is difficult to decide whether the reference to their joint rule may be an in- 
dication of a case of co-optation. At all events, the power of the dukes vis-a- 
vis the Presiding Prince must have increased so much that the latter was re- 
ferred to by the title indicative of only his own ducal position.* The recalci- 
trance of the dynastic aristocracy which had reduced the monarchy in the sixth 
century must now have been responsible for this diminution of the Principate. 

27. To determine the date and the circumstances of the Third Dynasty’s 
accession to the Principate of Iberia, we must now turn to the period that pre- 
ceded that event and followed the death of Adarnase II in 684 (§§ 22, 23). 
It has been suggested above (§ 24) that the revolt of that prince may have 
had the same consequences for his dynasty, the Chosroids, as had the action 
of his Armenian colleague for his own Mamikonid Dynasty. The Caliph’s 


favour may have been withdrawn from the Chosroids and transferred to the 


Guaramids, so that, between Adarnase II and Adarnase III, the Principate 
may have been held by the latter house. Now, it has been seen that J uansher 
mentions the son (‘child’) of a Curopalate Guaram among the Iberian Princes 
of Arch‘il’s day (736-786). Then, according to him, the first Bagratid arrival 
in Iberia, Adarnase, came, after 772, to stay with the children of a Curopalate 
Guaram in Cholarzene (IV § 34). Finally, our historian records the marriage 
of Arch‘il with the daughter of a Curopalate Guaram ‘[descended] from the 
sons of Vakhtang Gorgasal, born by his Byzantine wife.’*® Obviously, the Cu- 
ropalate Guaram of these three references cannot have been Guaram I (588-c. 


47 HVG 185, 200. 

48 Juanser’s legitimism, too, ought to be taken inlo consideration here. For the titles, see 
supra II nn. 19, 20. 

49 Juanger 243. The marriage is mentioned after Aré‘il’s return from his exile (748) and 
after the subsequent marriages of his nieces (supra § 26), as well as after the arrival of the 
Bagratid Adarnase (infra IV § 34). The present redaction of JuanSer’s work is marred by 


several imperfections, such as omissions, transpositions of passages, etc. (cf. supra § 21; II 


Appendix A II (6); IIL/III § 8); consequently, the relative position of the reference to Aré‘il’s 
marriage need not necessarily be taken as a chronological indication.— The word Svil 
(‘child’) can indeed also signify ‘descendant’ (cf. Sumbat 338; supra In. 116), but Juanger 
employs in this sense either nal‘esav or §vill‘agan; whereas his use of Svil seems invariably 
to imply ‘child’ in the sense of ‘son’ or ‘daugther’; thus, the ‘children’ of Bacurius III 


_ (217, 219) included Adarnase I, his son; the Emperor Maurice is murdered together with his 


‘children’; St Susan is called asuli mt‘avart‘a... §vili vardanisi (‘daughter of princes... 
Vardan’s child’) in A and mt‘avari‘a Svili ... asuli vardanisi (‘child of princes... Vardan’s 
daughter’) in M: this is preferred by Q. 
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090). At the same time, the title of Curopalate, we know, could hardly have 
been bestowed upon any lesser personage than a Presiding Prince. It follows, 
then, that there was a Guaramid Prince-Curopalate of Iberia in the generation 
that preceded that of Arch‘il and of his contemporaries of the Third Dynasty. 
Indeed, the Royal List attached to the Conversion of Iberia — a most confused 
document which contains nevertheless fragments of valuable information 
(Excursus A) — mentions not one, but two Guaramid Presiding Princes after 
Stephen IT (omitting Adarnase IT), namely, Guaram the Curopalate and Gua- 
ram the Younger. And it would actually take two reigns to fill the period 
between the years 684 and 748, the latter date being, as we shall see, the 
most probable one of Adarnase III’s accession to power. If this be so, Gua- 
ram the Younger of the List must be the Curopalate Guaram of Juansher. 
The name that follows his in the List is conjoined with the dignity of Curopa- 
late; but it designates a lesser dynast: a Vitaxa of Gogarene, upon whom that 
Roman title would in no way have been conferred. In the sources of the List, 
that dignity must have belonged to Guaram the Younger, but the compiler of 
that document must have redistributed the epithets among the personages 
mentioned therein so as to suit his own aesthetic sensibility (‘Guaram the 
Curopalate,’ “Guaram the Younger,’ ‘Arshusha the Curopalate,’ ‘Varaz-Ba- 
kur the ex-Consul and Patrician,’ cf. Excursus A). A little farther down the 
Royal List, still another Guaram is shown; who must be the ‘son of the Curo- 
palate Guaram’ mentioned by Juansher. 

On the basis of the above, the following interpretation of the events in Iberia 
during the period of 684-748 can be essayed. When Stephen I died in 627, 
his children, Juansher tells us, ‘remained in the rocks of Cholarzene.’®° The 
second Curopalate Guaram (first in the above-mentioned passage of the Royal 
List) may easily have been a son of Stephen I; he must have received from 
the Caliph the Principate of Iberia in 684 (§§ 23, 24). About this time, the Ca- 
liphate was passing through a period of internal difficulties following the death 
of Yazid I (683) and the opening of the Byzantine offensive under Constan- 
tine IV. The conclusion of this offensive was the treaty of 685 between Justi-. 
nian II and Abdalmalik, which provided, among other things, for a condomi- 
nium of the two empires in Caucasia: their sharing in the tribute from Armenia 
and Iberia, and possibly also Albania. In the same year, however, Justinian II 
broke the peace and succeeded in establishing his suzerainty, to the exclusion 
of the Caliph, in Armenia, Iberia, and Albania. It was then, when in Armenia 
the Arab vassal, Ashot II Bagratuni, was replaced by the Imperial appointee - 
Nerses Kamsarakan, with the title of Curopalate, that the Prince of Iberia, 
Guaram IJ, must undoubtedly have received the same honour from his new 


50 Supra n. 9. 
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overlord the Emperor. In 691, Justinian II further violated the treaty of 685; 
and by 693, the tables had been turned: Armenia, as well as, unquestionably, 
Iberia were lost to the Empire.*! Guaram III the Younger must have succeeded 


-Guaram II (his father or grandfather) shortly before that date in order to have 


received the Roman title that Juansher applies to him. 

The anarchy that followed in the Empire the end of the Heraclian Dynasty 
strengthened the Caliph’s hold on Caucasia,™ and in the twenties of the eighth 
century the Armenian Princes closely collaborated with the Caliphate, in the 
face of the common menace of the continual Khazar raids from the north, by 
taking part in its Khazar campaigns;® the Prince of Iberia, too, must have 
been bound by his geographical position to side with the allies. One of such cam- 
paigns was that of Marwan ibn Muhammad of 736. The invasion of Georgia 
which occurred in the course of it (§ 21) was, if Juansher be read attentively, 
directed not so much against Iberia as against West Georgia, a dependency 
of the Empire.54 Then, in the years 744-750, another, change occurred in the 


51 For the treaty of 685, its breach in Caucasia, its final breach, and the passing of Arme- 
nia to the Arabs, see Theophanes, Chron. 737-740, 741, 744; for the imposition of Imperial 
control on Armenia, and its horrors: Leontius 5 (17); for its end: 6 (19). See also Grousset, 
Histoire 307-309; Trever, O¢.po ist. Alb. 250; cf. Diehl and Marcais, Monde oriental 241-242, 
243-244; E.W.Brooks, ‘The Successors of Heraclius to 717,’ CMH 2 406-407; Bréhier, ‘Les 
derniers Héraclides,’ HE 5 (1947) 202-204; Dowsett, Hist. Cauc. Alb. 202 n. 1; Eremyan, 
Moisej Kal. 151-153 (slightly different chronology). 

52 Diehl and Marcais, op. cit. 245-247; Brooks, op. cit. 410-417. In 696/7, even Lazica was 
invaded by the Arabs, as its Presiding Prince, the Patrician Sergius, passed to their obedience: 
Theophanes, Chron. 752; cf. II n. 355. And the attempts of the Imperial diplomacy, in the se- 
cond reign of Justinian II (705-711), to undermine, with the help of the Alans, Saracen control 
of Lazica, (its dependency of) Abkhazia, and also Iberia (the mission of the future Emperor 


' Leo III) failed: Theophanes 789-804. The Khazar invasion of Armenia, in 729 and the fol- 


lowing years (Grousset, Histoire 315-316), which was doubtless provoked by the diplomatic 
efforts of Constantinople, must have made possible the reversal of both Lazica and Abkhazia 
to Imperial control, for in 736, the ruler of the latter country was ‘Imperial duke’ and the 
Saracen reprisal for the Khazar invasion — the campaign of Marwan ibn Muhammad — in- 
cluded a diversion against both Lazica and Abkhazia: supra nn. 42, 45. Abkhazia, however, 
must have been, even before the 730s, sufficiently independent (owing doubtless to distance), 
though officially under the Caliph’s suzerainty, to offer asylum to the Chosroid émigrés, 
after 681/2: supra n. 42. 

58 Grousset Histoire 315-317. It is ironical that the Christian Caucasian States should 
have been the victims of the Byzantine-Khazar alliance directed against the Saracens. 

54 Supra nn. 42, 52. The words of Juanger, 239, to the effect that, after the departure of 
Marwan ibn Muhammad, the lands of Iberia, Armenia, and Albania were devastated must 
refer, in so far as Iberia and Armenia are concerned, more to Khazar raids than to MarwAan’s 
campaigns. In 737, Marwan conquered from the Khazars trans-Cyran Albania, which from 
that time became increasingly Muslim; soon Arrdn (Rani = A luank‘) meant only cis-Cyran 
Albania (with Partav, i.e, Barda‘a as capital), whereas the trans- -Gyran regions (with Qabala 
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political orientation of Caucasia. The struggle between the Umayyads and 
the Abbasids convulsed the Caliphate and coincided with the Byzantine of- 
fensive under Leo III and Constantine V, begun with the victory at Acroinon 
(740) and the invasion of Syria (746).55 The anti-Arab elements in Caucasia 
raised their heads. In Armenia, the Romanophile Mamikonids deposed in 
748 the Caliph’s appointee, Ashot III Bagratuni.5* It must have been now that 
the Guaramids, compromised as vassals of the Caliphate since 693, were re- 
placed by the Third Dynasty, represented by Adarnase III, whose title of 
Curopalate testifies to his pro-Byzantine orientation and to the restoration 


of Imperial suzcrainty in Iberia.*7 It was precisely in 748 that Arch‘il the . 


Chosroid returned from the exile, which his house had chosen after the un- 
successful revolt of 681/2 (§ 26). But, either because he returned too late, or 
because the choice of one of the lesser dynasts instead of a member of the 
former royal house was more in keeping with the spirit of the increasingly in- 
dependent great houses of Iberia, the Chosroids did not regain the Principate. 

28. In 771, Armenia, which had remained under Saracen suzerainty, once 
again rose in revolt against the Abbasids whose overlordship had been made 
unbearable through an oppressive fiscal policy. That revolt, as is well known, 
ended in the tragic defeat of the Armenian Princes in Bagravandene in 772. 
_ Thereafter, ‘la domination arabe en Arménie se trouva plus solide que jamais.’ 
It was doubtless as a consequence of these events that Nerse, son of the Curo- 
palate Adarnase III of Iberia, was carried off to Baghdad and kept imprisoned 
there for three years before 775. With this, Iberia, too, was recovered by the 
Caliph. Nevertheless, the state of unrest, aided, it seems, by Khazar diplo- 
macy, continued in Caucasia — about 780, Nerse, whom the Arabs had 
restored in Iberia, had to flee to the Khazars — and in the end provoked 
the punitive action of Khuzaima ibn Khazim of 786,59 which will be discussed 
below. 

29. In the meantime, the chronological table of the Princes of Iberia (§ 23) 
can be further amplified on the basis of the foregoing remarks, as follows: 


C. Guaramids (again) 
VI. Guaram II, Curopalate, 684-c. 693 
VII. Guaram III the Younger, Curopalate, c. 693-c. 748 


as capital) came to be termed Sirwdn: Krymskij, Stranicy iz istorii 300, 289 291; Trever, 
O¢.po ist. Alb. 250. 

55 Diehl and Marcais, Monde oriental 252-253; 

56 Grousset, Histoire 317-319; III/III § 7. 

57 Peeters, Khazars 32. . 

58 Grousset, Histoire 334 and 320-334. 

59 Peeters, Khazars 31, 33-35, 45-47; cf. supra § 25. 
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D. Third Dynasty 


VIII. Adarnase III, Curopalate, c. 748-c. 760. 
IX. Nerse, c. 760-772, 775-779 /780 


E. Guaramids (again) 
X. Stephen III, 779/780-786. 


IV. — IBERIAN DYNASTS AND THE ADVENT OF THE BAGRATIDS 


30. While the Principate of Iberia was held by the Guaramids (684-c. 748), 
the Chosroids led the life of émigrés in West Georgia; upon the replacement of 
the Guaramids by the Third Dynasty, Arch‘il the Chosroid returned to his 
old appanage of Kakhetia. The marrying off of his nieces must be a symptom, 
or an allegory, of his making peace with both the holders of the Principate and 
his Guaramid cousins; his own marriage with a Guaramid princess, another 
instance of his conciliatory policy (cf. III § 26). Upon the whole, Juansher 


_may be somewhat justified in treating the last Chosroids as Iberian Kings, for, 


with the decline of the Principate that made its holders practically undistin- 
guishable from the other dynasts, the heads of the former royal house may, af- 
ter all, have been endued with a certain enhanced prestige.! 

31. The text of Juansher quoted above (III § 26) presents a list of the 
great Iberian dynasts of the time, including one from neighbouring Albania. 
Adding to it the House of Kakhetia, Arch‘il’s own line, the following 1s ob- 
tained (cf. II §25): 

1. The Princes of Kakhetia, the senior line of the Chosroid Dynasty. 

2. The Princes of Cholarzene-Javakhet‘i, the Guaramid line of the Chos- 
= aes uansherid Princes of the Chosroid Dynasty, appanaged in Kakh- 
etia and Lower Iberia, the family of the historian Juansher.? 


1 Cf. Aré‘il’s role in the acquisition of Eruget‘i and Artani by the Bagratid Adarnase: in- 


fra n. 26. 
2 The historian Juanger is identical, according to a note in the text of the Annals (248) 


' with the dynast to whom Aré‘il gave one of his nieces in marriage. The appanges he 


is said to have received from Aré‘il consisted of: the ‘mountainous region’ or the land o 
Mt‘eulet‘i, later Mt‘iulet‘i (cf. supra I at n. 114), in Kakhetia on the frontier of Inner Iberia 
( Javaxisvili, K‘art‘. er. ist. Il 302; Vaxu&t, Geogr. Descr. 222), Juari, which gaat be the 
site of the celebrated church of the Holy Cross (supra III § 21) east of Mc mele in or 
near the Kakhetian land of Saguramo (Javaxisvili 294; VaxuSt 212, 481: No. 9 in Sagu- 
ramo), Xerki, a canton in Kakhetia, later T°ejmis-Xevi, near Saguramo (NV axust 284), 
Manglisis-Xevi, in Lower Iberia (Javaxi8vili 287, 294; Vaxust 170), and Tiflis, which 
must be an error of the copyist. Cf. supra III n. 46. 
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| 4. The Nersianid Dukes of Inner Iberia, the Third Dynasty of the Pre- 
siding Princes.® 

o. The Mihranid Vitaxae of Gogarene, Princes of Trialet‘i, Tashiri, and 
Abots‘i.* To these should be added, after 772: 

6. The Bagratid Princes of Erushet‘i and Artani. 


Finally: the neighbouring Mihranid Princes of Gardman (the House of Varz- 
man).® It is worth noticing that, excepting the Bagratids and the Nersianids, 
all these dynasts belonged to different branches of the Mihranid Dynasty; most 
of them happened to be of Iranian origin.’ In keeping with the tendency of the 
Iberian aristocracy to fuse the dynastic and the feudal features (I § 4), these 
dynasts are called in the sources interchangeably Princes and Dukes.® 

32. Most of these lineages, including the Chosroids and the Guaramids, 
ceased to play an important role in Iberian history, either through extinction 
or through loss of power, between the end of the eighth and the beginning of 
the ninth century. Allusion has already been made to the continual insurrec- 
tions in Caucasia against Abbasid overlordship, especially in connexion with 
the fiscal measures of the Caliphate (III § 28). This unrest, not unaided by 
the Khazars, was put down only after a bitter and ruthless struggle. In a 
penetrating study, the Georgian scholar S. Janashia has analyzed the prin- 
cipal Arab source for these events: the History of Ya‘qibi.? The foci of in- 
surgency were Armenia, Iberia (Jurzan), and Kakhetia (Sandriya); its leaders 
were the local aristocracies whom Ya‘qibi calls batdriga and ‘royal children’ 


i.e., the presiding princes (Patricians) and the princely dynasts or sep‘eculn.2 


3 See supra § 26 at n. 47. 

4 For the Vitaxae of Gogarene, see II § 10-11; Appendixes A and B. 

5 See III/III; also infra § 34. 

6 See V § 17-20. 

* For the Mihranids, see In. 105; II § 11; § 13.9; V § 16; for the Orontids, III; the Nersia- 
nids appear to have been purely Iberian. There must have been numerous lesser dynasties 
left unmentioned by JuanSer; cf. II § 26-26. 

8 Thus, in the list of the Iberian Dukes given by JuanSer (supra III n. 46, § 26 text), we find 
the Guaramids, who, like the Chosroids of Kakhetia, had been styled either Dukes or Princes, 
since they held old duchies: Cholarzene, Javaxet‘i-Cunda (or Kakhetia) (for the original 
duchies of Iberia cf. In. 159 and § 18), but they held them as dynastic appanages. The Ner- 
sianids are there indeed as Dukes of Inner Iberia. But the Juangerids held territories that 
corresponded to no duchy. Evidently, whereas the Crown, at the beginning of its existence, 
placed at the head of the feudal-administrative ‘eristavates,’ into which the Realm was 
divided, some of the greater dynastic princes (supra I § 4), now, with the disintegration of 
the monarchy, the more important princes came to be called erist‘avn irrespective of their 
holding any of the old ducal fiefs. . 

9 K kritike 492-503; cf. Markwart, Streifziige 453-456. 

10 Janavia, op. cit. 492-493, 495-496. Although the word Sandriya is derived from the Ca- 
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As leaders of the revolt, the Caucasian ruling classes were made to bear the 
brunt of the repression. Ya‘qibi narrates how Khuzaima ibn Khazim, Vi- 
ceroy of Caucasia," ‘seized the bafadriqa and the royal children, cut off 
their heads, and [in general] treated them in the worst possible manner’ ™ 
Arabo-Iberian relations are summed up in a passage in the Chronicle of Iberia 
which, after indicating as the causes of the decline of the Chosroid Monarchy, 
first, the enhancement of Saracen overlordship and the frequent destructive 
incursions that accompanied it, and, second, the number of Iberian dynasts 
quarrelling among themselves, adds: ‘And if any one appeared among the 
sons of Vakhtang who was worthy of being king, the Saracens destroyed him; 
for the Agarenes held the city of Tiflis, made it their abode, and collected a 
tribute from the land which they called xaraj.’ 

As for the particular activity of Khuzaima ibn Khazim, only one episode 
of this wholesale execution, of which the Arabs occasionally showed themselves 
capable, is recorded in the Georgian sources that we possess, namely, the de- 
collation of St Arch‘il. Cicum or Asim, the name given by the Georgian sour- 
ces to Arch‘il’s executioner, stands, we know (III § 21), for Khuzaima ibn 
Khazim. The decollation of a Prince of Iberia by Xazm is likewise recorded 
by the Armenian historian Leontius.4 Khuzaima ibn Khazim was appointed 
Viceroy, for the first time, at the very beginning of A. H. 169 (14 July 785/3 July 
786) by the Caliph al-Mahdi (775-785), though the executions occurred, accor- 
ding to Leontius, under the Caliph Musa al-Hadi (785-786), most likely in 786, 
because Ya‘qibi places even the appointment of Khuzaima under Haran 
ar-Rashid (786-809).!5 Arch‘il was not only a ‘royal child’ i.e., dynast (sep‘ecul), 


nars, a people in northern Kakhetia (cf. Minorsky, Tiflis 753; Javaxisvili, K'art'. er. ist. 
II 302-303), it was used by the Arabs to designate Kakhetia in general: Janaxia 496, 497, 
499, 501; Markwart, Streifziige 409. The Georgian sources, naturally, avoid this confusion. 
— For sep‘ecul, see I at n. 132 and cf. the near-contemporaneous expression ordik* t‘agawora- 
zanc‘ (‘sons of the royal house’), applied to the Albanian dynasts by Moses Kal. 2.14 (179); 
for batriqg (pl. batdriga), see supra III n. 17. 

11 For this office, see supra III n. 17. 

12 Ya‘qibi 2.519; cf. Jana’ia, K kritike 494; also Markwart, Streifziige 456; Peeters, Kha- 
zars 47-49. 

48 Chron. Iber. 250. 

14 Leontius 40 (165-166); also, in Armenia, the martyrdom of Hamazasp and Isaac Arcru- 
ni: 40 (162-165). 

15 Ya‘qibi 2.515; cf. Vasmer, Chronologie d.arab. Statth. 28-29, 47. It is true that the pas- 
sage of Ya‘qibi concerning the decapitation of Caucasian dynasts (supra at n. 12) is found 
in connexion with the second viceroyalty of Huzaima, in 802/3-806/7: cf. Vasmer 39-41, 48. 
During the first viceroyalty, according to Ya‘qibi, Huzaima indeed suppressed the Cauca- 
sian insurrection, but no other details are given. There is no warrant, however, for taking 
Ya‘qubi au pied de la lettre and assuming that the executions, including that of Aré‘il, took 
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but also a Kakhetian, i.e., one of the Sandriya who were even more insubor- 
dinate towards the Caliphate than the Iberians. 

Though the local sources mention only isolated instances of Khuzaima’s 
ruthlessness, there can be no doubt that it affected, as is clear from the text 


of Ya‘qibi, a whole social stratum. It is after that date that we hear no more . 


of the Guaramids and all the other dynasts appear considerably reduced.” 
Leontius speaks of the execution of a youthful Prince of Iberia, which can 
hardly apply to Arch‘il who must have been quite old. We may, therefore, 
accept Fr Peeters’s conjecture that the reference here is rather to Stephen III,¥® 
the last Presiding Prince (bafriq) of the Third Dynasty. Now, the father of 
Stephen and husband of Duke Nerse’s sister was a certain Duke Gurgen (II 
§ 26). That name, however, does not figure in either Juansher’s list of dynasts 
ibid.) or the Royal List (Excursus A). In the latter document, on the other 
hand, in the position which, it will be seen, might belong to Stephen III’s 
father, we find the reference to a Duke Guram (Guaram), who must be Juan- 
sher’s ‘son of the Curopalate Guaram’ (III § 27). Given the confusion between 
the names Guaram and Gurgen among-the Guaramids (Excursus B), one may 
venture the conjecture that the father of the last Prince of Iberia was none other 
than the Prince of Cholarzene-Javakhet‘i, son of the Curopalate Guaram III. 
To this the name of Stephen III lends support. In this way, the Guaramids 
occupied the Principate of Iberia for the third and last time in the person 
of the last-known member of their house, Stephen III, who reigned from 
c. 780 to 786. 

33. St Arch‘il left two sons, John (Iovane or Ivane) and Juansher, and 
four daughters, Gurandukht, Mary (Mariam), Mihrandukht, and Susan (Shu- 
shana or Shushan).! With this, Juansher’s historical work comes to an abrupt 
end. The story of the end of the Chosroid house is found in the Chronicle of 
Iberia. After the death of Arch‘il, his elder son John emigrated to West Geor- 


place only in his second viceroyalty. The combined evidence of Leontius, who is much nearer © 


in time to the events than Ya‘quibi, and the Mart. Aré‘il, definitely shows that executions 
accompanied, as might have been expected, the suppression of discontent during Huzaima’s 
first viceroyalty as well. 

16 Supra III n. 41; supra at n. 9. 

” Cf. Janagia, K kritike 498-503. 

18 Peeters, Khazars 48-49. In view of the mass character of the Saracen executions, the 
suggestion of Fr Peeters that the death of Aré‘il, as given in the Mart. Aré‘il, may refer 
to the death of Stephen III, as found in Leontius, is superfluous: both Stephen and Ar¢‘il 
were among the victims of Huzaima’s destruction of the ‘royal children’ and the ba/driga. 
The manner of execution, moreover, as given in one source differs from that given in the 
other. 

19 Juanser 244. 
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gia together with his mother and two of his sisters, whereas Juansher ‘re- 
mained in the land of Iberia and in Kakhetia’ with his two younger sisters.?° 
The Dowager Princess returned to East Georgia, but the other émigré Chosroids 
disappear from history, save that the death of John is mentioned in due time.”? 
Was Juansher, who in virtue of his elder brother’s departure from Iberia must 
have been his father’s successor as head of the Chosroid Dynasty, more than a 
Dynast of Kakhetia, as the Chronicle seems to imply ?22 After 786, Armenia 
was not given a Presiding Prince until 806, but was administered directly by 
the Caliph’s representatives.2 The same situation, unquestionably, was found 
in Iberia as well. ‘Yet, precisely because the Principate fell into abeyance 
there, the last Chosroid may well have exercised a certain unofficial leadership 
in the country. The story of the last scion of the royal house contains also a 
description of another Khazar raid which took place in 799/800. The Khazars 
took Juansher captive and were responsible for the death of the Princess 
Susan.24 Seven years later (806/7) Juansher returned from his captivity. Now 


20 Chron. Iber. 249. We shall see, however, Prince JuanSer’s mother back in East Georgia 
(§ 34). For similar migrations of Armenian Princes to the Imperial territories in West Geor- 
gia and elsewhere, after 786, see Grousset, Histoire 338-339. 

21 Chron. Iber. 251: he died before the establishment of the Kingdom of Abasgia: cf. supra 
III n. 45. 

22 The Khazar xagan sent an ambassador to Prince JuanSer (true enough, his mission 
was not of a political character: the ragan wished to marry the Princess Susan): Chron. 


‘Iber. 249. Also, Leo II of Abasgia assumed the royal style, because ‘John was dead and 


Juanger was aged’: ibid. 251. 

23 Grousset, Histoire 337-342. 

24 Chron. Iber. 249-250. For the date of the Khazar invasion, see Markwart, Streifztige 
416; cf. Artamonov, Ist. Xazar 251. That the invasion was caused by the refusal of the Prin- 
cess Susan to marry the heathen zxagan and that, on being captured along with her brother, 
she preferred to take poison rather to become the Khazar’s wife, may be a variation on a 
theme in Leontius, 131-133, concerning the marriage of a Khazar princess and the viceroy 
Yazid ibn Usaid (775/6-779/80: Vasmer, Chronologie 27), as thinks Fr Peeters (Khazars 51 
cf. 33), — or it may not, for there is not much similarity between the two stories. At all 
events, the authenticity of the invasion itself is beyond doubt: it must have been part of the 
Khazar-Arab conflict of the moment: Artamonov 249-251. Interestingly enough, the story 
of Yazid and the Khazar princess was projected to precisely this conflict, by Arab historio- 
graphy, with the Barmakid Fad] in the role of Yazid: ibid. The Iberian story of Susan seems 
however, to contain a basis of truth, for it was the custom of the Khazar sovereigns to claim 
as wives princesses of dependent States: Artamonov 251. And, in view of frequent Khazar 
raids on Caucasia, that region may have been regarded by the xagan as a part of his 
cosmocracy. To doubt, with Fr Peeters, the very existence of the personages mentioned in 
this connexion in the Chron. Iber., because the story in which they were involved may have 
been a variation on an older theme, is as unwarranted as would be the doubt, for similar 
reasons, about the existence of Fadl ibn Yahya the Barmakid. Oddly, Artamonov, 251, 
considers the Chosroid John to have been an eris-mt‘avar of Iberia and a grandson of Steph- 
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the Chosroid Dynasty was represented only by him and his sister Mihrandukht. 
Our chronicler also records the marriage of Juansher with a Bagratid prin- 
cess and then his death.%5 

34. The extinction of the Chosroids and the Guaramids and the reduction 
of the other great dynastic houses of Iberia paved the way for the Bagratid 


advent to power. At the beginning of the ninth century, however, the Bagra- 


tids of Iberia were recent arrivals: a branch of the Armenian line, possessed 
after c.780 of the rather unimportant domains of Erushet‘i and Artani. Then 
within the first decade of the century (between 800 and sometime after 806/7), 
they acquired great princedoms and attained, at the beginning of the second 
decade, to the restored Principate of Iberia. These successes require an expla- 
nation; and the sources at our disposal can supply it. 

Three texts from two Georgian historical works constitute the sources for 
the establishment of the Bagratids in Iberia. Here are these texts: 


I. Juansher 243 


Then a certain prince came to him [scil. Arch‘il] who was of the House 
of David the Prophet, Adarnase by name, a grandson of Adarnase [scil. 
Ashot] the Blind; his father was related to the Bagratids and had been 


‘set up as duke in the regions of Armenia by the Byzantines. And during — 


the oppression of Qru, he had come to the children of the Curopalate 
Guaram in Cholarzene and remained there. He petitioned Arch‘il, saying: 
‘If thou willest, make me as thy vassal: give me land.’ And he gave him 
Shulaveri [scil. Erushet‘i] and Artani.?6 


II. Chron. Iber. 251 


And this Juansher [son of Arch‘il] married a Bagratid wife, daughter 


of Adarnase the Bagratid, Latavr by name. And his mother disapproved 
of her being brought to him as wife. For she did not know well that they 
were the descendants of David the Prophet, who was called the Father 
of God. And when she saw her son’s wife, she loved her, blessed her, 
and wished her happiness.?’ 


en III (the Xth Presiding Prince): this is due to a confusion between this Stephen and his 
namesake, Arc‘il’s father. 

28 Chron. Iber. 251. The story of the Khazar invasion of 799/800 opens the Chron. Iber. 
Then, by way of recapitulating the backbround, the chronicler comments on the decline of 
the Chosroid realm and its causes (supra § 32); records the marriage of JuanSer; and finally 
relates the establishment of the Kingdom of Abasgia (supra III n. 45) adding ‘and after 
that, JuanSer died.’ The Kingdom of Abasgia was formed in the nineties of the eighth 
century; JuanSer could have died only after 806/7; and his marriage must have taken place 
before the 790s. 

26 See IIL/III n. 21. 


27 BQMR 5096 RY5699H IJg0HMEA BAKW0® 65gHsHQ60s64, sby~o 43gGsha- 
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Ill. Ibidem 


And after that, Juansher died. But during Juansher’s lifetime, Adarnase 
the Bagratid acquired one-third of Cholarzene, Shavshet‘i, Achara, Nigali, 
Asisp‘ori, Artani, and Lower Tao, and, of the castles, those that had 
belonged to the descendants of King Vakhtang. And Adarnase came to 
Cholarzene and died there.?® 


These texts raise several problems. In the first place, why did Adarnase 
seek refuge with a particular princely family, the Guaramids of Cholarzene? 
It has been suggested (Introduction § 3) that there may have existed ties of 
kinship binding him with his hosts. And, in effect, there are certain onomastic 
indications that tend to support this suggestion. His very name of Adarnase 
makes its first appearance among the Bagratids with his person.” But this 
name, on the other hand, was typical for the Chosroids of whom the Guaramids 
were a branch, and it was also borne by the Prince of Iberia (Adarnase IIT) 
who was reigning at the probable epoch of our Adarnase’s birth and who ap- 
pears to have been related by marriage to the Guaramids (§ 32). Furthermore, 
of the grandsons of our Adarnase, the eldest, too, bore that name, whereas 
the youngest was given the Guaramid name par excellence: Guaram.” 

But there are also territorial indications. What can Adarnase’s acquisition 
of one-third of Cholarzene etc. mean, if not a partition between three co- 
heirs? This is how this has been interpreted in Georgian historiography.* 
But Cholarzene,- as well as_most of, the above-mentioned sands constituted 


Bosbobd> SMIGHsbgbo, bdbgG00) ~Gd{ZGo, —d 6Gs~d ~|gQsd96 dobds6 Imygs- 
6939 Bobo Go~sQ: sG9MVGQ ZgIDo~o@ JggbogGo oya, Gdsdgog* .Go0sb ogobo 
Bomgbs3g60 300) FobsbFoGIgOyHgamodbdsbo, GEIgmo-0g0% 8d00Q MIGMobogQ 
OFM. Qd 3O0IG OFOMdS dob BaAWO OZbO, JQQYI:Gd, 439G0bs Od QIMagp. 
— Q (a) adds: 6:0gb530 — (b) om. this. — (c) has: 3005d0g@, found in more recent 
codd. — (d) adds: the M 42®gogm@o@ (‘according to the flesh’); the above expression = 
the Greek Qeoxdtwo. 

28 —s JgIW{Rdo sdobbos RVbIgHg_o Jooggomd. Gd9gQ bsgngbmrgbsgg X65. 
DQGobbd OGZd 9(QGHIbg_ 55gGI1HA60I6456 Gobsts~o ZmrsGRgoobs, Iogdgmobs, 
SH4SGobds, Hogs@obds, sbobQ\aGobs, sGAsbobs Ed JggIaQbs Hsabs, Qo gobgmd- 
3699 GadIg~@bo IJab~agh Iz0mobIgo~ms 36063 JgQobsms. ~o FoGgoms 


(3MdIGHobg 3—@GRXgosg ~@os dy6 Imgs~@s. — For the territorial aspect of this acqui- 


sition: V n. 126. 

28 Cf. IIT/III § 3. 

30 Bagratids of Iberia I Nos 5 and 7. 

31 Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. I/1 259 n. 5. The fact of Adarnase’s acquiring one-third of a 
group of domains may mean less an actual partition of these territories than the fact of his 
being one of the co-inheritors of them. It is, of course, not necessary to suppose with Bros- 
set (and Vaxu8&t), loc. cit., that these coheirs were brothers. 
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a part of the Guaramid State; the other part of it was Javakhet‘i, and 
we find it as the appanage of Adarnase’s grandson Guaram.®2 The castles, 
too, which Adarnase acquired were a part of that State, because the 
Guaramids were the only descendants of King Vakhtang in western Iberia, 


the Chosroids being appanaged with Kakhetia. The text, moreover, states 


that this acquisition took place during the lifetime of Juansher. Since 
he and his sister Mihrandukht were the only representatives of the old 
royal dynasty, the above statement can be taken as an indication that 
the two last Chosroids were the other of the three coheirs of the Guaramid 
State. Indeed, their mother, St Archil’s consort, was a daughter of the Curo- 
palate Guaram III;** and the settlement in question occurred not long after 
the disappearance of the Guaramids from history. Then, after the extinction 
of the Chosroids (the death of Mihrandukht is not, however, recorded in our 
sources), the Bagratids, in the person of Adarnase’s son Ashot the Great, ap- 
pear in possession of the entirety of the Guaramid State.®4 All this can only 


mean that Adarnase, too, was descended in the female line from the Gua-— 


ramids and thus inherited from them both the praenomina and (jointly 
with the Chosroids at first) the patrimonies. But this might still be sheer 
conjecture, if Text II did not lend it what appears to be a striking support. 


This text tells of how Juansher’s mother disapproved of his marriage with : 


Adarnase’s daughter, because she was not aware of the Davidic origin claimed 
by the Bagratids. At first glance the meaning of the text seems to be that the 
mother of the head of the former royal house of Iberia, ignorant of the distinc- 
tion of the Bagratid Dynasty, did not find his marriage with a princess of 
that dynasty as sufficiently brilliant. But, if this interpretation be accepted, 


difficulties must face us. How will one explain, in the first place, that a Gua- 


ramid princess should have been ignorant of the antiquity and position of 
the Bagratids, whose connexion of one kind or another with her own house 
_is indicated elsewhere? How could any member of the Caucasian aristocracy 
of the day be unaware of the importance of the Bagratid race? And even, 
were this so, can the eleventh-century chronicler to whom we owe this text, 
writing at the moment of the apogee of the power of the Bagratids of Georgia, 


be expected to dare to insinuate that at a certain moment not long past, a 


Bagratid alliance was looked askance at in Iberia? All this is utterly im- 
probable. — , | 

There must, obviously, be another interpretation of this text, one which may 
throw light upon the problem of the Bagratid-Guaramid relationship, rather 


82 Meré‘ule 42 (119); Chron. Iber. 257. 
33 Supra III at n. 49. 
84-y § 21. 
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than obscure it, and may harmonize all the fragments of information that 
exist regarding it. Such an interpretation is possible, and it is as follows: 
The text in question can also mean that the mother of Juansher objected to 
his marriage with the Bagratid princess, not because she was not aware of her 
high birth and consequently considered her unworthy of her son, but, on the 
contrary, because, knowing her origin too well, she objected to the consanguin- 
ity which might exist between the husband and wife. That this interpretation 
is correct is borne out by the third sentence in our text. The meaning of it is 
not that the Dowager Princess did not know of the illustriousness of the Ba- 
gratids, which as a Guaramid she could not help knowing, but rather that she 
was unaware of their, then recent, Davidic claim or at least of another, very 
interesting, pretension which derived from that claim. The Bagratids, in their 
quality of descendands of David, King and Prophet, claimed exemption from 
the laws of the Church regarding consanguinity as an impediment of marriage. 
We have an explicit testimony to the existence of this pretension — implicit 
in Bagratid genealogy —in the De adminisirando imperio of the Emperor 
Constantine VII. Speaking of the Curopalates of Iberia, the Emperor says 


that they 


— vaunt themselves saying that they are descended from the wife of 
Urias, with whom the Prophet and King David committed adultery, 
for they profess to be the descendants of the children borne by her to 
David and to be of the family of the Prophet and King David and also 
of the Most Holy Mother of God, for she was issued from the seed of 
David. Because of this, the Iberian princes marry their relatives without 
impediment, deeming themselves to keep Old Law. 


When once Juansher’s mother knew of the existence of what may be called 
‘the Bagratid privilege,’ her scruples regarding the marriage must have van- 
ished. The validity of this interpretation is in the fact that it avoids the 
grave difficulties of its alternative and that it brings into harmony all the 
onomastic and territorial indications of a Bagratid-Guaramid kinship men- 


tioned above. 


85 De adm. imp. 45 (204): *Joréov. Ste éavtods cepvivortes of “IBngec, iyovr of to 
xovgonaddtov, Agyovow éavtovs xatdyecbar ad tic yuvaixdc Ovdgior, Tis maga tov 
Aavid, tod xpoghtov xai Bactléwc porxevdslang * éx yag tay && adtic texOevtwy natdwv 


-t@ Aavid Eavtodc Aéyovow uatdyecbat xual ovyyeveis sivas Aavid, tod neopytov xai 


~ e ‘ 
Pactléws xal do éx tovtov nal tic dineoaylag Osotdxov dia TO Ex TOU ONEQUATOS Aavid 
~ ~ > , 3 U4 AY ¢ 
tadtny uatdyecbar. Aid todto xai of peyrotdvec thy “IBHQwy adxwhvtws tac ovyyevidas 


4 , eo ‘ ° 
 abta@y mods ydwov &yovoww, tiv nadacav oiduevor prddttew voyobeciay. Iberian 


princes’ translates of weyotdvec tév “IBhowy, because Constantine speaks obviously only 
of the Bagratids. The opening words of the chapter and, in fact, of the passage eave no 
doubt that by ‘Iberians’ the Bagratids of Iberia are meant. For the Davidic claim see 


III/II § 16-17. 
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In view of what has been said, the kinship of Latavr and Juansher must 
have been very close. Since a Chosroid name among the Bagratids first ap- 


pears with Adarnase, it may be supposed that his mother was a princess of the - 
Chosroid Dynasty, either of its royal or its Guaramid line. Since the kinship 3 
of Latavr and Juansher was close enough to appear as an impediment to their | a 
marriage, it is here conjectured that Adarnase’s mother was a sister of Juan- 5 a % 
sher’s mother and so another daughter of the Curopalate Guaram III. Ac- | 8 ie oe 
cordingly, Juansher the Chosroid and Adarnase the Bagratid may have been | S - 


first cousins; and Latavr, her husband’s first cousin once removed: a close 


blood-relationship indeed. Arch*il’s widow was thus objecting to her son’s © | 3 
marrying her nephew’s daughter, which is quite understandable. The accep- | = a x 
tance of this conjecture would explain perfectly the difficulties in connexion | = a: = E S 
with that marriage. It would, moreover, explain why Adarnase came to the | ZS 5 fa Ss = = 2 =~ = 
Guaramids of Cholarzene. In this light, too, his acquisition of Erushet‘i and | z ft g : A 3 i Ey 2 3 =< a 
Artani, also parts of the Guaramid State,®* might be seen as an inheritance | BS & Ba es fs a B P 2 x 
of his mother’s dowry, for which the agreement of his uncle-by-marriage Arch'- 2s 2 a OS z o 7 F glo 
il would have been necessary. With the disappearance of Stephen III in 786, : moo pene = jae a — oA oz eo 
the children of his two aunts — one, the wife of St Arch‘il; the other, the wife | AS oo -P eS < 8 Zz 
. ; ‘ . 4 qo qe RO a a, 
of Vasak Bagratuni, Adarnase’s father — became the heirs of the Guaramids. . / oy a orc a KS “BE 
At the epoch when the partition of the Guaramid inheritance took place, | a hy 5 8 05 x a v 5 
there were indeed only three heirs: Juansher, his sister Mihrandukht, and 5 2 os a3 hoe * 
their cousin Adarnase. With the passing of the first two, the entire inheritance A = S E ox_i3e 
devolved upon the Bagratids, and we see Ashot the Great in possession of all i 6 SB ™ 5 go 
the Guaramid principalities. ; ft we _ zs a ae a C 
35. Finally, the Bagratids gathered still another Guaramid heritage: the 3 eI _s S mM Sty > ¢ S 
Principate of Iberia. Through his acquisition of the Guaramid State, Ashot a § g a. 22 3 S Es > 
the Great became the most powerful prince in Iberia, especially since the tala 28 BS a — 
other princely houses had suffered diminution in 786. And so, in 813, the S 8 As Si - > <_< 
Caliphate, paralyzed by internecine strife and anxious to secure the support —s zs 3 = e a3 25 § = ic 
‘ : : ean aon a OSS 3 
of the Bagratids against the rising Saracen independencies in Caucasia, ap- S VSoxuns Ie 5 —S te 
pointed Ashot to be Prince of Iberia, as it had appointed in 806 his Armenian oe a 2 = . ¥ 3 3 
cousin, Ashot IV,.to the Principate of Armenia. And the Emperor, in a a 2 
turn, desirous of counterbalancing the influence of the Caliphate in Caucasia, = = g = co | 
conferred upon him the dignity of Curopalate. Of these two dignities, the a we © 
first became hereditary and the second quasi-hereditary in the house of Ashot Bs ae s x gs 
the Great. Thus the Bagratids succeeded in combining the two hitherto con- —_ S - 7 ‘ 
flicting allegiances and then raised the mighty edifice of the mediaeval king- & es 2 o & " & 
dom of United Georgia.* | no — 25 Ses 
= as ie 


38 VW § 12, 
| 87 The ninth century saw the disintegration of Iberia’s unity and the rise of three political | 
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EXCURSUS A. — THE ROYAL LIST OF THE CONVERSION OF IBERIA 
AND SUMBAT’S HISTORY OF THE BAGRATIDS 


e name Royal List is used in this study to designate the series of brief 
ices on the Kings and Princes of Iberia (as well as on the Iberian Primates) 
d-together with the Conversion of Iberia, which dates in its original form 
from the seventh century and which has reached us in the Shatberdi Codex 
the year 973/6 and in the Chelishi Codex of the fourteenth century (Intro- 
tion § 2). The Royal List itself consists in fact of three such lists, one pre- 
ng the story of the Conversion itself (and preceded, in turn, by the story 
lexander’s legendary invasion of Iberia), the two others following it. Very 
bably the first two lists constitute one work which has been broken in two 
ugh the insertion into it, in the chronologically due place, of the story of 
Conversion. Thus, what goes under the name of Conversion of Iberia is 
posed of the following five parts: (1) the (legendary) story of Alexan- 
invasion of Iberia — which we may call Primary History of Iberia; 
he brief chronicle of the Kings of Iberia from the fourth century B. C. to 
Conversion — which we may call Royal List, Part One; (3) the story of 
Conversion itself; (4) the second brief chronicle of the Kings, Presiding 
ces, and Chief Prelates of Iberia, from the fourth century to Heraclius’s 
sion of Iberia — the Royal List, Part Two; and (5) the briefer List of the 
iding Princes and Katholikoi of Iberia, as well as of other, lesser dynasts, 
ght down o the ninth century.1_ The late ninth-century nie of St Nt ino, 


xtent the precision of the above anting may have esti due to the fact 
| he Royal List, Part Two ends at the time of the Emperor Heraclius’ S 


comparatively ample narrative of the Primary History and of the Conversion 


ations on its territory: the Saracen enclave of Tiflis, dominating Inner Iberia, was soon 
yecome an independent emirate; Kakhetia, which with the extinction of the Chosroids 
ame quite distinct from the rest of Iberia and was nowruled by its own presiding princes 
ng the curious style of k‘orikoz (chorepiscopus); and the Bagratid princedoms in western 
per) Iberia, the Guaramid inheritance. In addition to these, there was, in West or Pontic 
a, the powerful Kingdom of Abasgia. Cf. Javaxi8svili, K‘art‘. er. ist. I1 369-371. 
archni8vili, Georg. Literatur 406; cf. Introd. at nn. 48-49. 

archnisvili, Georg. Literatur 406. 
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proper contrasts strongly with the laconic brevity of the two parts of the Roy- 
al List. Whatever stylistic unity can be detected in the whole of the compila- 
tion may easily be due to the unity of its final redaction. It is highly probable, 
moreover, that only the story of the Conversion is attributable to Gregory the 


Deacon.’ At all events, the Royal List, at least in its Parts Two and Three, 


cannot, as we shall see, be anterior to the ninth century. 

Modern Georgian historians, impressed by the antiquity of the Conversion 
and of the Primary History, have been inclined to attribute a greater authority 
to the Royal List than is warrantable.t Before examining Part Two of the 
List, it must be pointed out that Part One does not appear in a very favourable 
light when compared with the series of the Kings of Iberia, of the same 
period as is covered by it, which is given by Leontius of Ruisi in his eighth- 
century History of the Kings of Iberia. A few examples will show this. The 


Kings called Arshak (I and IJ) by Leontius® are in the Royal List called Arsok. 


and Arsuk, respectively.6 The latter forms are obvious disfigurements of 
the former word, which is the royal Arsacid name xat’ ééoy/y: by it, the 
Iberian historical tradition was wont to designate the Artaxiad Kings of Iberia 
who, in reality bore the name of Artaxias or Artashés.? Arshak-Artaxias I’s 
son is called Artag by Leontius,® but appears as Arik in the Royal List.® Again, 
Leontius’s version is the correct one, for this king is known as “Agta@xne” or 
"Otwxoc" to Classical writers. Finally, the king whom Leontius calls Armazael? 
(though the corrupt variants ‘Amazar’ and ‘Amza[h]er’ are also found), is 
given by the List the corrupt name-form of Amazaer.!? This sovereign is the 
counterpart of King Azork in the spurious Diarchy of Iberia in the first cen- 
tury. Actually, ‘Armazael’ is the territorial epithet of King Azork ‘of Ar- 


3 Ibid. 87-88. 
4 In his Kart". er. ist. I, for instance, the late Prof. Javaxigvili, dean of the Georgian his- 


torians, invariably refers to the Roy. List as the Conversion of Iberia (k‘art‘lis mok‘c‘evis 


matiane) and adduces its evidence before that of either Leont. Mrov. or Juanger. This tends 
to weaken some of his arguments. 


5 Leont. Mrov. 28-30, 38-35. Because of the confusion frequent in early Georgian texts | 
between the letters b and §, which resemble each other in the ecclesiastical minuscules, the © 


name of the kings in question is written in the codd. Arbak. 
6 Roy. List I 49. 
7 See In. 103. 
8 Leont. Mrov. 30. 
® Roy. List I 49. 
10 Cassius Dio, Hist. rom. 37.1. 
11 Appian, Bell. mithr. 103. 
12 Leont. Mrov. 45-50, 100. 
18 Roy. List I 50. 
14 For the Diarchy, see II Appendix B. 
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mazi,’ whom the subsequent historical tradition split into two parallel mon- 
archs: Azork, indeed of Armazi, and Armazael, of Mts‘khet‘a.% Once again, 
Leontius produces the correct form, and the Royal List a corrupt one, of a 
royal name. This, I submit, tends to present Part One of the List as less relia- 
ble than Leontius. And if it be one with Part Two, it must be, as will be 
seen, less ancient also. 

Passing now to Part Two, we notice indications that the compiler of the 
Royal List derived some of his data from Leontius and, moreover, from 
Juansher’s History of King Vakhtang Gorgasal (c. 790/300). These indications 
are as follows. (1) The reign of King Bacurius III of Iberia (+ 580) is recorded 
in the List in the following terms: ‘And after him [i.e., Pharasmanes VI] Ba- 
curius was King, and Macarius was Katholikos. And under him Varsk‘en 
was Vitaxa, and he martyred Susan at Ts‘urtavi.”* The reference to the mar- 
tyrdom of St Susan (17 October 475) at the hands of her Mazdaizing husband, 
the Vitaxa Varsk‘en of Gogarene, in the reign of Bacurius III is an egregious 
anachronism. As is well known, it occurred under Vakhtang I (c. 446-552)!" 
This misplaced entry betrays the List’s dependence on Juansher, in whose 
History the same anachronism is found. But there the misplacement is due 
to a confusion in the mind of a redactor (or, possibly, even the author) which 
is explicable by the nature of the text itself: — by the identity of the name 
— Hormizd — of two Great Kings mentioned in it, one a contemporary of 
Vakhtang I, the other of Bacurius III.1® No such reason for the misplacement 
of the reference to Varsk’en and Susan is found in the Royal List. Quite 
obviously, its compiler blindly followed, and abridged, the text of Juansher.” 
(2) This indication, also, concerns the Vitaxae. The Royal List qualifies as 
Vitaxae three Iranian lords who had no claim to that title. The Iranian com- 


-mander who entered Iberia under King Varaz-Bak‘ar (Aspacures),2° while 


termed simply erist‘av by Leontius of Ruisi,** is entitled Vitaxa by the List.” 
The same is true of the Iranian general who captured King Mithridates IV: 
erist‘av in Leontius,?* Vitaxa in the List.24 Finally, the Iranian viceroy of Al- 


18 Melikset-Bekov, Armazni 31. 
16 Roy. List 63; cf. supra I § 6; II Appendix A II (6). 
17 Cf. also Tarchnigvili, Georg. Literatur 83-86. 
-18 II Appendix A II (6). 
-19 Javaxigvili, K‘art.° er. ist. I 240 n. 3, notes the error of the Roy. List (which he calls 
Conversion of Iberia) without perceiving its cause. 
20 -V § 11 at nn. 99-109. 
21 Leont. Mrov. 137: no name of the commander is given. 
22 Roy. List II 60: k‘ram-xuar-bor-zard, sparst‘a mep‘isa pitiaxsi. 
23 Leont. Mrov. 138: his name is given as up‘rob, ubaras (C), upraab (M), ubarab (V). 
24 Roy. List II 61: pitiax$man vara’ —a variant of the same name as in Leont. Mrov.; 


see supra n. 5 for the confusion of 6 and §. 
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bania, the father of King Vakhtang Gorgasal’s mother, Barzabod, is entitled 
erist‘av in Juansher® and, again, Vitaxa in the List.26 These personages had 
no genealogical connexion with the house of the Vitaxae of Gogarene,?? but 
— and this is important — they had for the compiler of the Royal List a con- 
ceptual connexion with it. The story of the Vitaxa Varsk‘en, misplaced out 
of the first part of the History of King Vakhtang Gorgasal — HVG par excel- 


lence — into Juansher’s latter part, contains the interesting information to - 


the effect that, in recompense for his apostasy, the Vitaxa was appointed viceroy 
of Albania?® Furthermore, according to Leontius, P‘eroz, the ancestor of the 
Second Dynasty of Gogarene, to which Varsk‘en belonged, was likewise a Vi- 
ceroy of Albania.*® The viceroyalty of Albania must, accordingly, have beco- 
me associated in the mind of the compiler of the List with the dignity of Vita- 
xa; he, consequently, bestowed that dignity upon the erist‘av Barzabod of 
Leontius and, more than that, upon all the other Iranian erist‘avn that he 
found in the work of that historian. 

The dependence of the Royal List, Part Two (and, possibly, of Part One 
also) on Juansher®® means that its date of compilation must lie between 790/ 


25 HVG .141. 

26 Roy. List II 61. Cf. V § 18. 

27 Collaterally, of course, there was a connexion between Barzabod and the Vitaxae, both 
being Mihranids: V § 16-18. 

28 See II Appendix A II (6). 

29 -V § 16 and n. 158. 

80 The Roy. List contains a number of other similarities with the text of JuanSer which 
apart from the community of subject matter, can be explained either by a source in common 
or by direct borrowing. Thus, e.g., Juan¥er states that Guaram I ‘began the church of the 
Holy Cross’ (221) and, a little later (222) that he ‘renewed the foundation of the Sion [Cathe- 
dral] of Tiflis’ (OfyaQ ggmgbos RpIGobds ssHombbods ... gobsbes boQQd3gm—0 
HRomobobs bombobds); these two facts are fused together in the Roy. List, where it is said 
that Guaram ‘laid the foundation of the Holy Cross’ ((Q9go boQydZg~o sspombbobs xa: 
64). Juanger mentions that, under Stephen I, ‘Mc‘xet‘a grew less and Tiflis waxed strong, 
Armazi lay in ruins and Kala was built up’ (dgbgmob Imd.3@r~Mg_gdM~Qs WS AHMQOobo 
826dm0gGHMg6AMWd, 5G6d5FO sOMMgG~Mg_gIAWd ~d 35g 53g6~—Qgdm~@Ms: 223. But M has: 
GGL. ISZW. Wd {Md IEdJb~M_dAMs, Hom. go6dmr. Ws dH8. 1 wmbg~wmgsaws 
= ‘Armazi grew empty’); this sentence in a slightly altered form: ‘Mc‘xet‘a grew empty 
and Tiflis was built up, Armazi diminished and Kala was exalted’ (dgbgmse smbgme@g- 
6AWS Ed HRomobo gdgb6gda@s, 5Gdob6o IAgdgoG~egsamwgb wo 3dmdse0 gds6~Row- 
696c@o is found in the Royal List, before the accession of Guaram I (64), and it is followed 
immediately, still preceding the latter event, by the words: ‘The Iranians dominated Iberia, 
Armenia, Siunia, and Vaspurakan’ (bds@bbo Qam@gd~@gb J~oGnmb, Ws bAIbomd, ~wo 
bogbogarb ~od 3479b347Hdg96b ) reminiscent of those found in JuanSer (supra I n. 114) which 
indeed precede Guaram’s accession. Then, the Roy. List’s version of the capture by Jibgu of 
the commander of the fortress of Tiflis (Kala; cf. supra III n. 7), his flaying the latter and 
sending his skin to Heraclius in Gardabani is taken almost verbatim from JuanSer (225-226) 
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800 and 973/6, when the Shatberdi Codex, in which the Primary History, the 
Conversion of Iberia, and the Royal List are contained, was copied.*! Through 
a curious error, the List makes Stephen I survive the capture of Tiflis by the 
Emperor Heraclius’s Khazar allies in 627 and continue his principate; exactly 
as it makes the Katholikos Bartholomew govern the Iberian Church ‘a second 
time,’ — another indication that the List is not an altogether reliable monu- 
ment.®? 

The still briefer List of rulers brought down to the ninth century — we may 
call it the Royal List, Part Three — appears to be a later addition.= One 
passage in it, in particular, illustrates its confusion and unreliability. It con- 
sists of what purports to be the series of the successors of Stephen II in the 
Principate of Iberia and is as follows: 

And after him, Guaram the Curopalate was Duke — 6; and Guaram 
the Younger — 7; and then Arshusha the Curopalate — 8; and Varaz- 
Bakur the ex-Consul and Patrician, who converted the Gardabanians 
— 9; and then Nerse and his sons: Philip — 11; Stephen — 12; Adrnese 
13; Guram — 14; and Bakureani, son of Baldad — 15; and the sons of 
Adrnese: Stephen — 16; and Ashot the Curopalate — 17; and Guaram. 
Thus they were great Dukes.*4 


We find in this passage various dynasts of eastern Caucasia presented as 
Presiding Princes of Iberia and various unrelated contemporaries shown as 


close relatives, whereas their true kinship is overlooked. The two Guarams 


are, indeed, the VIth and the VIIth Princes of Iberia (III § 27, 29). Arshusha 
is Arshusha VI, Vitaxa of Gogarene, but neither a Curopalate nor a Prince of 
Iberia.2®5 Varaz-Bakur the ex-Consul and Patrician is, most likely, the ex-Con- 


except that the List (65) adds, after ‘Gardabani,’ ‘to Varaz-Gregory’s’ (39606 gH0gr- 
mobbs Jobs). Finally, the List repeats, again almost verbatim, (66) JuanSer’s statement 
about the passing away of three Katholikoi, Iovane, Babila, and T‘abor, under Adarnase I 
(228). 

31 The fact that the Roy. List II brings the history of Iberia down to the seventh century 
(the campaigns of Heraclius) need not be taken as indicative of its composition. The His- 
tory of Leontius of Ruisi, for instance, is brought down to the fifth century, but it was writ- 
ten in the eighth century. 

32 Roy. List. II 66. 

33 Tarchnisvili, Georg. Literatur 406. 

34 Roy. List III 66-67: (Qs Jobds 9998~amds~ seobensinmews 3e99608 3IOS35Md/0 
— 33 © 379859 yBdoo — GB; —Ed IgGHIQ sGIVI gyGsds@oho — 6; ~d 3oGob 
653996 4352 3859603060 66 896[0d]d56ge60 Imsjgobs — Mm; ~s 49gHIg bgMbag 
5 dg6o Bobbo: Qog~odsg — 05; bA|gQsEMb — 06; s~MHb|gb|g — 08; B49O5d — 0; 
6539Gg60 dB ds@mmds~@obo — 09; Ed dgbo sEMHbgbgbbo: bAggQdsbabB — 03; ~Ws 
SIA 349H53s~5H0 — 06; Ed g75G59. ~Qo~bo gHobmd360 ghmgb oy3bgb. — The 
numerals are found only in this passage. The punctuation is mine. Nerse must be No. 10. 

85 Supra III § 27; II Appendix A II (11). 
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sul and Patrician Varaz-Tiridates I, Prince of Albania (c. 681-699, 704-?);36 
by his conversion ‘of the Gardabanians’ the Royal List must be referring to 
the attempt to embrace the Catholic Faith, during his absence at Constantino- 
ple, by his wife Spram and by the Katholikos of Albania, Nerses-Bakur, for- 
merly Bishop of Gardman (in Georgian, Gardabani),?7 Albania and Garanen 
being of the Armenian, anti-Chalcedonian, persuasion.® Nerse and his sons 
Philip, Stephen, Adrnese, and Guram present a genealogical imbroglio. (1) 
Nerse and his son Adrnese are — and this appears to be another trace of the 
List’s dependence on Juansher’s History — the same as Nerse Nersiani and 
Adarnese Adarnesiani (III § 25), i.e., the VIIIth and IXth Princes of Iberia 
(ibid. and § 29). (2) Philip and Stephen, sons of Nerse on the other hand 
must be (a) Stephen, Prince of Albania (end of the eighth century), srandion 
of Prince Nerseh, and (b) Philip (apparently, Philip, Prince of Siunia, + 848) 
whose son Nerseh killed in 821 his relative Varaz-Tiridates II of Albania sit 
of Stephen.* (3) Guram, the dynast in the generation of the IXth Pine. of 
Iberia (Nerse) and one generation back of the Xth Prince (Stephen III), oc- 
cupies the place in the List which should belong to Duke Gurgen, Brother in: 
law of the former and father of the latter (III § 25). This suggests that both 
names, Guram and Gurgen, apply to one person,*° and that Guram-Gurgen 
father of Stephen III, was the Guaramid Prince of Gholarzenedavaktiet‘t 
who may or may not have married (previously) a niece of St Arch‘il (III § 26). 
Bakureani, son of Baldad, seems to escape identification. The name Bakureani 
1.e., Bacurid, may suggest his belonging to the dynasty of Gardinen-Albanin’ 
Finally, Adrnese and his sons, Stephen, Ashot, and Guaram, present still 
another confusion. Stephen is, of course, the already-mentioned Xth Prince 
of Iberia (III § 25, 29; IV § 32), son of Gu(a)ram-Gurgen of Cholarzene-Ja- 
vakhet‘i and nephew of the IXth Prince Nerse (= Atr-nerse, Adrnese). On 
the other hand, the Curopalate Ashot was the son of another Adarnase, the 
first Bagratid prince to settle in Iberia (confused by the List with the IXth 
Prince) and nephew of Gu(a)ram-Gurgen on his mother’s side (IV § 34). The 
last name belongs to Guaram, youngest son of the Curopalate Ashot. In spite 
of the truly fantastic intricacy of this Gordian knot, threads of valuable his- 
torical evidence can be unravelled from it. 

The History of the Bagratids of Sumbat, son of David, is a most valuable 
monument, based on now lost archival and historiographic material, for the 


+) 9 9 9 9 t C 
° 3 1, 


Moses Kal. 3.19, 22. 


40 cf. i 
infra Excursus B. 41 See V § 18 n. 18 189a. 
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history of the Bagratids and the rising Georgian State, between the Curopalate 
Ashot the Great and King Bagrat III.42 The part of this work, however, 
wich treats of the period antecedent to Ashot the Great is replete with glaring 
errors. The most important of these errors is Sumbat’s version of the genealogy 
of the great Curopalate. More than a mere genealogical treatise, this part of 
Sumbat’s work is an ideological declaration, which, in the course of history, 
has influenced the political Weltanschauung of the Georgian Bagratids and 


even of other dynasties related to them. This Bagratid ideology is contained 


in their claim to a Davidic descent — a descent from King David the Prophet, 
the ancestor of Our Lord, the Archetype of Kings, and himself a descendant, 
in an unbroken line, of Adam — which made the House of Georgia the oldest 
and the most natural royal dynasty in the world. Sumbat’s production, 
however, is not the starting point, but a culmination and fullest development 
of the Davidic tradition.” | 

Exactly how that descent was traced in the ninth century — at the time 
of Adarnase and Ashot the Great — we know not. But we can follow the 
evolution of the details of it in the succeeding centuries. For the tenth century, 
there is the account of the Emperor Constantine VII, who offers a rather 
anachronistically schematic version, which deduces the Iberian Bagratids 
from King David’s offspring by the wife of Urias.“4 In the eleventh century, 
Sumbat propounds a different version. All anachronism is gone. Instead, 
he produces a carefully worked out genealogy: from Adam to King David, 
from King David, through Solomon, to St J oseph and St Cleophas, and from 
St Cleophas to a certain Solomon, descended from him in the twenty-seventh 
generation. A large part of this stemma is based on the Bible: Gen., Par. 1 and 
2, Matt.4®, Solomon had seven sons who arrived in Armenia and were baptized 
by Queen (or Princess) Rachel. Four of these sons went to Iberia; one of them, 
Guaram, was set up as Duke there after the kingship of the House of Gorgasal 
had become extinct; and the Emperor conferred upon thim the dignity of 
Curopalate.4* Guaram was followed as Duke by his son Stephen; the latter, by 
his son Adarnase; and he, by his son Stephen.*’ 

Beginning with Guaram I’s rule, Sumbat is based on the Royal List and, 
possibly, also on Juansher. Whole sentences are borrowed by him from the 


42 Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 154-156. 

43 See ILI/II § 16-17. 

44 Supra IV at n. 35, and the continuation of this text: De adm. imp. 204-206. 

45 Sumbat 336-338; cf. Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 155; Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. 1/1 217 n. 2. 
“48 Sumbat 338-340. Needless to say, Queen or Princess (dedop‘al can signify either) 
Rachel (Rak‘ael) is wholly unknown in history (Brosset, Hist. de la Gé., 1/1 218 n. 3), and 
must be of Sumbat’s invention. . 

47 Sumbat 340-342. 
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former source; but he inserts passages and introduces changes in the borrowed 
material (such as the link of filiation between Stephen I and Adarnase J) in 
keeping with his own version of the origin of the Georgian Bagratids.’® The 
subsequent portion of the genealogy, down to Ashot the Great, is based almost 
verbatim on the concluding part of the Royal List, except for the characteristic 
alterations. Below are both these passages: 


The Royal List (66-67) 
And after him, Guaram the Curo- 
palate was Duke — 6... and Varaz- 
Bakur the ex-Consul and Patrician, 
who converted the Gardabanians —- 
9; and then Nerse and his sons: Phi- 
lip — 11; Stephen — 12; Adrnese 
— 13; Guram — 14; ... and the sons 
of Adrnese: Stephen — 16; and Ashot 


Sumbat, Hist. Bagr. (342) 


And after this Stephen, his son Gua- 
ram the Curopalate was Duke; and 
after him, his son Varaz-Bakur the 
Proconsular Patrician, who conver- 
ted the Gardabanians; and then Ner- 
se and his sons: Philip and Stephen 
and Adarnase; and his sons: Duke 
Gurgen [and] Ashot the Curopalate.” 


the Curopalate — 17; and Guaram. 


48 In addition to following very closely the narrative of the Roy. List. (except where he 
introduces his own information), Sumbat borrows verbatim, or nearly so, whole sentences 
from it. Thus: (1) at the beginning of Guaram I’s story (338), the Roy. List’s words about 
the decline of Mc*xet‘a etc. and the Iranian domination of Iberia etc. (supra n. 30) are re- 
produced (except that after ‘Iberia,’ Sumbat inserts ‘Kakhetia, Heret‘i’); — (2) the same, 
in connexion with Guaram’s laying the foundation of the church of the Holy Cross: 339 
(cf. supra n. 30; except that instead of patiosnisa fuarisa of the List, Sumbat has: juarisa 
eklesiasa); —- (3) in relating Jibgu’s skinning alive the commander of the fortress of Tiflis 
and sending his skin to the Emperor (cf. supra III n. 7; infra n. 53), Sumbat (341) uses the 
same words (though slightly differently ordered and with a few additions) as the Royal List 
(65); —- (4) the same, in connexion with the story of the recovery of Jerusalem by Heraclius, 
his return to Iberia and extermination of the Mazdaists, down to the end of the reign of 
Stephen I, whom — oddly — both Sumbat and the List make survive the capture of Tiflis 
and whom both qualify as ‘the Great’: Roy. List 65-66; Sumbat 341: — (5) the same, in con- 
nexion with Stephen II’s residing at Tiflis, the Katholikoi Samuel and Evnon, the census ta- 
ken by the Imperial government in Iberia, and the arival of the news of the Saracen capture 
of Ctesiphon (‘Baghdad’): Roy. List 66; Sumbat 342. On the other hand, Sumbat’s account 
of the campaign of Heraclius in Iberia and of the capture of Tiflis (340-341) is much closer 
to the work of Juanger (223-225) than to the Roy. List (64-65), though it shows no traces of 
direct borrowing from it and, contrary to it, represents, together with the List, Stephen I 
as surviving that campaign. Also, whereas JuanSer refers to the Emperor either as keisar: 
(‘Caesar’) or as mep‘e (‘King’), the other two works call him by the less ancient term: 
berjent‘a mep‘e (‘King of the Byzantines,’ i.e., ‘Greeks’). 

*° For the text of the Roy. List, cf. supra n. 34. Sumbat’s is as follows: @o S8ob vda- 
BOEQBObS 9gd—sAISO QGobmsd@s dg Jobo 84569 3yG:H3sm~sHo; ws d90~@- 
8295@Q Dobbd 3565663396 dg Jobo s16M03HGoZabo GmAgewds6 35Gds6ge~bo 
895JG0365; Qs 49gG8g bgGbg ~s dg6o dobbo: Mog~03g ~ws 0G9gQ6AQE ~GS S—dGH- 
bsbg; 5 dgbo dobbo: ggGgagb gGobmsg0, 39H ZySGS:H3mdspo<bo>. 
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Thus, Sumbat’s version is merely a further distortion of the historical truth. 
Guaram the Younger (II]) is omitted by him, and also Guaram of J avakhet‘i, 
who appears in his work much later, among the sons of Ashot the Great, when 
that work becomes serious and trustworthy. Of the extraneous figures of the 
Royal List, Arshusha VI of Gogarene and Bakureani, son of Baldad, are like- 
wise omitted. To the data of the List, Sumbat adds the erroneous statements 
that Guaram II was a son of Stephen II and that Varaz-Bakur was a son of 
Guaram II. Varaz-Bakur’s title is also altered: instead of dao éadtwv TAT OLKLOS 
(apay patrikiozi) he is entitled dvOdnatoc (xal) matoixtos (ant‘ipatrikosi).5° 
Finally, Guram, according to the List Nerse’s fourth son, is presented under 
the name of Gurgen and as Ashot the Great’s elder brother. Sumbat must 
have been aware of the fact that Gu(a)ram’s other name was Gurgen (Excursus 
B). Since the version of Sumbat respecting Ashot the Great’s ancestry is a 
mere adaptation of two older sources: Juansher (possibly) and the Royal List 
(dependent, in turn, on Juansher) and since it represents a corruption of the 
one and a further adulteration of the other source, it is quite devoid of any 
historical worth. 

The aim of Sumbat in constructing this artificial genealogy is not difficult 
to guess. The Bagratid Dynasty, to which he may himself have belonged, was 
anxious to avoid all mention of its recently foreign extraction at the moment 
when it was leading the rising Georgian State from national unificaton to 
pan-Caucasian expansion (eleventh century).5! On other hand, the Bagratids 
were unwilling to give up their Davidic claim and all it implied, a claim which 
they had made their own for at least two centuries. Sumbat’s version was 
aimed to satisfy both these conditions. In the first place, the Iberian Bagra- 
tids were grafted by him, as it were, from the — foreign — parental trunk 
upon a local one. This operation was facilitated by the fact (established in 
IV § 34) that they were actually descended, in the female line, from a local 
Iberian dynasty, namely, the Guaramids to whose lands and offices they had 
succeeded. All that Sumbat had to do was to represent the female as the male 
descent. In this the Royal List aided him. It has been noted that the genea~ 
logy of the last Guaramids was very obscure and had to be reconstructed on 
the basis of the particles of truth extracted from the List and of the obiter 
dicta of Juansher (III § 27). Apparently, it was as obscure in Sumbat’s day as 
it has been in our own; but, unwilling to unravel the imbroglio of the Royal 
List, Sumbat simply drew upon it, merely adding the thread of filiation where 
it was lacking and omitting the persons he deemed extraneous to it. Now, 
it so happened that the Royal List confuses (or fuses together) Ashot the 


50 For these two titles, see Bury, Imp. Adm. Syst. 26, 28-29. 
51 Cf. Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 155. 
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Great’s father, Adarnase the Bagratid, with the IXth Prince of Iberia it calls 
Adrnese. This was accepted by Sumbat and, with his additions, became part 
of an artificial genealogy connecting in the male line Ashot the Great and 
Guaram I. Then, in order to achieve the second objective, Guaram I was made 
a descendant, not of the Chosroids as he actually was, but, in an uninterrupted 
filiation, of King David of Israel. True enough, Guaram I was made to arrive 
from abroad and the Armenian connexions of the Iberian Bagratids, which 
could not, obviously, be negated, were hinted at,52 but the arrival of the na- 
tional dynasty was thereby pushed two centuries back, to the sixth, instead 
of the eighth, century. 


This artificial construction of Sumbat underwent, in the course of time, 


further modifications. Passages taken verbatim from Sumbat’s work as well 
as others merely adapted from it were interpolated into the texts of Juansher 
and of the Chronicle of Iberia by the V Redaction of the Georgian Royal Annals 
(c. 1703/1761)°3. One of the latter kind shows a further development: Nerse 


52 Sumbat 338: ‘These seven brothers, sons of that Salomon, reached Eklec‘i [Ekeleac* 
gawar, i.e., Acilisene in Upper Armenia? cf. Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. I/1 218, n. 3] and 
Princess Rachel, from whom they received baptism. And they remained in the regions of 
Armenia, and there to this day their children [i.e. descendants] have been Princes of Armenia. 
And four of their brothers came to Iberia. And one of them, Guaram by name, was appointed 
duke; and the Bagratids of Iberia are the children’s children and descendants of that Gua- 
ram.’ The words italicized here are an obvious reference to the Armenian cousins of the 
Iberian Bagratids. 

53 These interpolations are as follows: (1) into Juan¥er (218 n. 4), just before the appoint- 
ment by the Emperor of Guaram I to the Principate of Iberia (supra II § 14): the genealogy 
from Adam to Guaram’s legendary father, Solomon; then, with some modifications, the 
contents of Sumbat 338-340. This interpolated passage includes the sentence about the 
decline of Mc‘xet‘a and Armazi and the rise of Tiflis and Kala (supra, nn. 48, 30), derived 
from Juanser and which, consequently, is afterwards encountered again, in its original place 
in that work, under Stephen I (cf. Brosset, Hist. de la Gé. I/1 224 and n. 5). This interpola- 
tion: Hist. de la Gé. 1/1 216-220. — (2) Into JuanSer (225 n. 2), after the departure of Heraclius 
from Iberia (in 627): his arrival in ‘Gardabani,’ his victory over Varaz-Gagel, and his bapti- 
zing the latter, as well as his raising a stone cross at Berduji and laying the foundation of the 
church of Our Lady there (Hist. de la Gé. 1/1 228): from Sumbat 340, except that Sumbat 
says nothing about a victory, but merely states that the Emperor ‘arrived in Gardabani, 
at Varaz Gagel’s, and camped in the place known as XuzaSeni. And Heraclius baptized 
Varaz-Grigol and all his people,’ etc. Now, Varaz-Grigol or Varaz-Gagel is the same person 
as Varaz-Gregory, Prince of Gardman (in Georgian Gardabani). In the Royal List, Jibgu is 
said to have sent the skin of the commander of the fortress of Tiflis to the Emperor, to 
Varaz-Grigol’s, in Gardabani (65). This passage of the List except for the mention of Varaz- 


Grigol, is almost verbatim taken from JuanSer 225, and is repeated, in turn, almost verbatim — 


by Sumbat who thus again mentions Varaz-Grigol (341) (cf. supra n. 48). Sumbat’s first 
reference to him must be derived from other sources. All these informations are of interest 
for the history of Albania: V § 17 n. 181. — (3) Into JuanSer (227 n. 8), upon the Emperor’s 
return to Iberia (in 630; cf. supra II § 17), the King Vaxtang VI redaction interpolates the 
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who according to Sumbat and to the passage in question, was the father of 
Adarnase, father of Ashot the Great, is represented in that passage as a son of 
Varaz-Bakur, whereas Sumbat, in this one instance, fails to indicate any filia- 
tion. Moreover, Varaz-Bakur’s father was — according to both Sumbat and our 
passage — the Curopalate Guaram (II), but whereas Sumbat makes the latter a 
son of Stephen II, our passage represents him as a ‘son of the first Stephen. ’® 
This latter change must be due to an attempt of the V Redaction to reconcile 
the Davidic descent as formulated by Sumbat with the evidence of Juansher, 
which makes it clear that the Chosroid branch of Adarnase I and Stephen II 
was distinct from the Guaramid branch of Stephen I and the Guarams. It 
is to a similar attempt to reconcile the data of the sources contained in the 
Annals with the claims of Sumbat that we may attribute the fact that Gua- 
ram I, whom the two earliest-known codices of the Annals, A and C, show to 


have been a ‘brother’s son’ (jmiscul) of Vakhtang Gorgasal’s son Mithridates, 


is called in later codices ‘sister’s son’ (discul) of the same.5 This attempt 
however, must date from a much earlier period that the V Redaction.®* Exact- 
ly as Sumbat represented the Bagratids as descended from the Guaramids in 
the male, instead of in the female, line, so this redactor of the Annals must 
have attempted to alter Juansher’s text in order to represent the Guaramids 
as descended in the female, instead of in the male line from the Chosroids, thus 
eliminating the conflict between the evidence of Juansher and the version of 
Sumbat of the Guaramids’ direct male descent from King David. In view 
of this, it is especially to be regretted that the first critical edition of a collated 
text of the Annals should have preferred the later and unhistorical ‘sister’s 


‘son. 5? 


In the second half of the eighteenth century, the polyhistor Vakhusht, 
King Vakhtang VI’s natural son, tried his hand at further elaborating the 


story of the massacre of the Mazdaists in Iberia by Heraclius (Hist. de la Gé. I/1 321): 
from Sumbat 341 (cf. supra n. 48). — (4) Into JuanSer (229 n.1), before the account of the 
rise of Islam: the note on Stephen II’s residing at Tiflis; the Katholikoi Samuel and Enon; 
the census taken by the Imperial government in Iberia; and the arrival of the news of the 
Saracen capture of ‘Baghdad’ (= Ctesiphon) (Hist. de la Gé. I/1 244): from Sumbat 342 
(cf. supra n. 48). There are also other interpolations into the KV text of the Annals, which 
are based on other sources than Sumbat. Cf. Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 177 and n. 5; infra the 


| . foll. note. 


54 This interpolation, based on Sumbat 342, is in the Chron. Iber. (252 n. 1) after the acqui- 
sition of his portion of Cholarzene etc. by Adarnase the Bagratid (Brosset, Hist. de la Gé 1/1 
259-260). The references in this and the preceding note to Brosset’s translation of the Annals 
are given for the benefit of those who might use it without being aware of the interpolations. 

55 Supra I at n. 105. 

56 It is already found in M (1638/1645): cf. Q I 218. 

57 Ibid. 
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Sumbatean tradition. The details of this new version are beyond the scop 
of this study; suffice it to remark that he — inter alia — explicitly combin 
that tradition with the female descent of the Guaramids from the Chosro ds ury at Tiflis It can be assumed, therefore, that, erior tothe ine, (hat 
which, owing to the alteration of one word under the impact of the tradi uring the principates of Adarnase II, Guaram IJ, and Guaram I ee 
in question, had been implicit in the later variants of the text of Juanshe ssuance of the old ‘Sassano-Iberian’ coinage, under the Caliph’s or (aceasionale 


ating those coins. In Iberia, a vassal State of the Caliphate from, probably, 
arly as 645, Arab coins were first minted at the beginning of the eighth 


EXCURSUS B — COINS OF THE PRINCES OF IBERIA 


The Iberian numismatics of the period of the Principate has been the sub 
ject of much discussion among the specialists for over a century. By fa 
the best work on the subject, summing up the previous controversies , , 
offering satisfactory solutions to many problems, is E. A. Pakhomov’s stu 
of the Georgian coins in the pre-Mongol period. Yet even this work le 
unsettled some questions bearing directly upon the subject of the present Stu 

The numismatic data for the period in question are rather meagre. T 
are fourteen types of silver coins known to us, but they belong to but a fract 
of the period between Vakhtang I Gorgasal and Ashot the Great. All of thes 
fourteen types are variations of a definitely Sassanian type, bearing on th 
obverse the effigy of the Great King Hormizd IV (579-590) accompanied 
some cases by the Pehlevi inscription HRM AFZU (‘the august Hormi 
and on the reverse the representation of an altar, with varying accompan 
and in some cases Pehlevi inscriptions of which only the date ‘seven’ c 
made out.? It appears, thus, that the first of these ‘Sassano-Iberian’ is 
must have been copied from the drachms issued in the seventh year of Horm ;EP‘ _—_on either side of the Hormizd IV effigy; double border on the 
IV: whereas the following issues were struck after these copies, and not after NO obverse, triple on the reverse; no Pehlevi inscriptions.” 
the subsequent Sassanian issues. The ferminus a quo of this ‘Sassano-Iberi ) 
coinage is, consequently, the year 586 (seventh year of Hormizd IV). A 
well known, a regular Islamic coinage was established only under the Cal 
‘Abd-al-Malik (685-705) and, before that, the masters of the newly born Ts 
mic empire contented themselves for the most part with allowing the cir 
tion of the old coinage, Sassanian or Byzantine, that was already in use or. 


Nos 7-9. — No Georgian legend on the observe; on the reverse, the altar 
10unted by a cross.® 

. No. 10 — On the margin of the obverse, outside the single border, at 
four points of the compass, four Georgian ecclesiastical majuscules, each 


N 
in a cresent: S p* S (SteP‘anNoS); double border on the reverse. 


II. Nos. 11-14. The Georgian legend in ecclesiastical majuscules: 


akhomov is quite right in noting the basic differences between VI and VII 
in attributing, accordingly, the former class to the coinage of Stephen I 
“was an Iranian vassal) and the latter to Stephen II (a vassal of the Empire 
a contemporary of the downfall of the Sassanid realm). He is possibly 
ght also in supposing that the Hormizd IV effigy accompanied by the Geor- 
n legend is meant to represent Stephen II himself.# 


58 For Vaxust’s version of the early Bagratid genealogy, see Brosset, Hist. de la Gé 
‘Tables généal.’ 261-262; Justi, Namenbuch 406. This version has not lost its curren ‘16-17; Table I, Nos 8-10. 
this day: cf. GHA (f) 3 (1955) 247. i No. 11. 
1 Monety Gruzii I (hereinafter: P) 1-129. The later work of Kap‘anaje, Gruz. Nu m mM 18; Table I, No. 12. 
is hardly more, for the period of our interest, than a brief summary of Paxomov; c 8-19; Table I, No. 13. 
J. Karst, Précis de numismatique géorgienne (Paris 1928), which is to a great extent an ‘25-27; Table I, Nos 14-16. 
tation of the obsolete work of Prince M. Barataev, Numizmatiéeskie fakty Gruzinskago: ¢ . 28-29; Table I, No. 18. 
(St Petersburg 1844); and Lang, Studies. ’ 30-32; Table II, Nos 19-21. 
2 P 16-36. 3 Pp 23. 34-36. 18 p 30-31. 
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gard it as a combination of three letters: VNG and thus had to invent still 

nother ruler of Iberia of the sixth-seventh century by the name of. Vakhtang.24 

is Vakhtang, like Juansher, has no other proof for his existence than a pos- 
ible interpretation of the legend in question. But entia non sunt multiplican- 
da sine necessitate, and | prefer that interpretation of the legend which makes it 
one with those of Classes II and I. | 

After various unsatisfactory interpretations of earlier savants, Georgian 
numismatists finally arrived at the conclusion that the letters GN stand for 
the name Gurgen.”2 Now, the Iberian rulers, between 586 and the threshold of 
the eighth century, whose name, beginning in a g, remotely resembles ‘Gur- 
gen,’ were the three Curopalates, Guaram I, Guaram II, and Guaram III. 
The existence of these three Princes of Iberia is undeniable; that ‘Guaram’ 
and ‘Gurgen’ are different names, is unquestionable; that there should have 
been two distinct rulers, one —- Gurgen revealed by the coins, but unknown to 
historiographic sources, the other —- Guaram recorded by the chroniclers, but 
without a numismatic trace, as is suggested by Pakhomov® who knew of only 
one Guaram, the First, is as inadmissible as the belief in the above-mentioned 
‘imaginary Princes Juansher and Vakhtang. This problem can be solved per- 
haps otherwise. 

Before this, however, it should be remarked that the issuing of coins of the 
Sassanian type by vassals of the Empire, like the three Guarams, need cause 
no surprise. Passing over the treaty of 591 which left [beria partially under 
Iranian suzerainty (II § 14), there can be little doubt that, save the purely 
legal question of vassalage and its possibly very slight political implications, 
Iberia continued, as before, to be closely bound to the Iranian world, both 
culturally and economically.24 This was the reason why another Roman vas- 
sal, Stephen II, continued the ‘Sassano-Iberian’ coinage; in exactly the same 
way, owing to economic rather than political considerations, the Georgian 
monarchs of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, completely independent 


Classes III and IV gave rise to a number of ingenious interpretations 
the part of historians and numismatists. The legend JO (Class IV) has beer 
variously interpreted as Jovazet‘i (sic!), Javaxos, and Juanéer; and, thus, a: 
new ruler was invented for the Iberia of the sixth-seventh century: Juansher.* 
Pakhomov, who refrains from passing a final decision on the matter, never- 
theless lists Class IV, i.e., Type No. 6, under ‘Unknown erisf‘av (end VIth c.)" 
Actually, already in 1858, the correct interpretation was proposed by J. 
Bartholomaei, namely, that JO legend stands for the exclamation JuarO = 
‘O Cross!’ similar to pious exclamation on Islamic coins. The Cross, indeed, 
was the object of a special cultus in the Iberia of the sixth and seventh centu- - 
ries; Guaram I began, and Stephen II completed, the fine church of the Holy 
Cross (Juari), near Mts‘khet‘a; and, what is more, the latter’s inscription 
in that church begins precisely with an invocation to the Cross, expressed by 
the letters JO.” This invocation on the coins of Class IV was, unquestionably, 
a prelude to the still greater innovation: the introduction of the image of the 
Cross surmounting the Sassanian altar on the reverse of the coins of Class V.18 
Accordingly, the coins of Class IV appear to have been issued by Stephen II, 
granted the identity of their legend with the invocation of the Cross on his 
Juari inscription. As for the anonymous Class V, it is less easy to establish who 
minted them. Pakhomov’s suggestion that their anonymity indicates their 
being struck not by a Prince of Iberia, but by one or several of his great vas- 
sals, may be true.!® On the other hand, Class V evolved from Class IV: and 
we may consider the latter as the issue of Stephen II’s successor Adarnase II. 
The placing of the representation of the Cross above the Sassanian altar on 
the reverse may well have been regarded as his identifying mark. 

The ligature of Class III has also considerably exercised the ingenuity of 
savants. The most obvious interpretation, admitted as an alternative by Pakh- 
omov,*® is that, like the monogram of Class II, it represents the letters GN 
of Class I. Nevertheless, some scholars, including Pakhomov himself, chose to 


21 P 18, 21-23; cf. Kap‘anaje, Gruz. numizm. 27. The presence of a similar monogram on 
some Georgian coins of the thirteenth century, when there were indeed two Kings named 
| Vaxtang, but no Gurgen (P 22), is no reason for rejecting the more obvious interpretation 
of our legend which belongs to a period in which there was a Gurgen (= Guaram: infra nn. 
26-35), but no Vaxtang. Cf. Markwari, Streifztige 432. 

22 P 16, 19-23. Among the less fantastic interpretations is that of Brosset and Dorn who, 
considering the Great King of the effigy to be Hormizd III, saw in the legend GN the name 
of Gurgaslan, a —- much later — variant of Gorgasal, the sobriquet of Vaxtang I. 


14 P 18-23; Markwart, Streifziige 432, 397 n. 1. — The u-sound, later expressed by the 
letter 4), was generally expressed in ancient Georgian texts by the combination of the letters 


c and % (corresponding to the Greek ov and Armenian az); thus, Jowanger: Marr and 
Briére, Langue 12. 


15 P 23, 18 


16 Lettres numismatiques et archéologiques, relatives a la Transcaucasie (St Petersburg 1859) 


93, 78; cf. V. Langlois, Essai de classification des suites monétaires de la Géorgie (Paris 1860) 
21 etc. . 


23 P 16: ‘Gurgen (end vith century)’ and coins Nos 1-3; - 23: ‘Guaram (end vith century)’ 
W Tarchnigvili, Récentes découvertes ‘252; cf. supra III at n. 21. aud the: aboupmibns colts Nbe4-9 
18 ° i 
19 : oe 24 Cf., e.g., the Sassanian influence onthe Juari reliefs of Stephen II etc. (supra III § 21): 


20 P 21-22. Amiranagvili, Ist. gruz. isk. I 127-128. 
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sovereigns that they were, displayed the Caliph’s name, and their own epithets 
in Arabic, on their coins.25 | 
To return now to our onomastic problem, what connexion is there between 


the Curopalates named Guaram and the name Gurgen? It has been noted 


(I § 11) that the historical context necessitates the identification of Guaram 
I with Dogyévns of the Byzantine sources; and also (IV § 32; Excursus A) that 
Gurgen, father of the Xth Prince of Iberia, Stephen III; must have been none 
other than Gu(a)ram of Cholarzene-Javakhet'i, a descendant of Guaram I. 
Is this correlation of the two names fortuitous, or even wholly imaginary? 
I think not. It is to be borne in mind that the Guaramids were princes of two 
of the Ibero-Armenian marchlands, Cholarzene and Javakhet‘i, which, though 
originally Iberian, had in the course of history vacillated, together with other 
lands, between the Iberian and the Armenian Monarchy. They had definitively 
passed under the control of the former only by the end of the fourth century, 
Cholarzene and the eastern moiety of Javakhet‘i had been included in the 
Armenian Vitaxate of Gogarene, which itself had passed several times from 
Armenian to Iberian allegiance. We happen to know from contemporary 
sources that, at the beginning of the seventh century, though already for some 
two and a quarter centuries under Iberian control, the nucleal territory of 
the Vitaxate continued to be, in speech at least, largely Armenian.2” The 
later Georgian name for this province of the Georgian Crown — Somzit‘i, 
that is, ‘Armenia’ — is alone an eloquent proof that this situation continued 
long after that epoch.” It is true, of course, that this nucleal territory of the 
Vitaxate must have been aboriginally Armenian, rather than Iberian. Never- 
theless, even in the case of aboriginally Iberian Cholarzene and Javakhet‘i, 
it would be hazardous to deny — with some modern nationalist Georgian 
scholars — the presence of the Armenian ethnic element and the spread of 
Armenian cultural and linguistic influence, consequent upon the inclusion of 
these lands — likewise vigorously denied by some — at one time or another 


25 P 81-129. 

26 See V § 11-16; Appendix. 

2” The liturgy at C‘urtavi, the chief shrine of the martyred Princess of Gogarene, St Su- 
san, and the capital of the Vitaxate, was in Armenian; it was only at the beginning of the 
seventh century that Georgian was introduced as another liturgical language there: Moses, 
Bishop of C‘urtavi,.to Vrt°anes, Bk Lett. 110; the same to Smbat IV Bagratuni, ibid. 172; 
I of Cyrion, Katholikos of Iberia, to Abraham, Katholikos of Armenia, ibid. 166-167; II of 
Cyrion to Abraham, ibid. 178-179. This was regarded by the Armenians as an outrage: I 
of Abraham to Cyrion, ibid. 164-165; Smbat IV Bagratuni to Cyrion and Adarnase (later 
Adarnase I), ibid. 169. 

28 See V at n. 164. 
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in the Armenian Monarchy.” With the scarcity of sources, however, there 
is little direct evidence, one way or the other. We may note, nevertheless, the 
presence of purely Armenian toponyms in Cholarzene and even north of it.20 
The ease with which Guaram-Gorgenes joined the Armenian revolt of 572 
(I § 11), as well as the marriage of a Guaramid princess to Vasak, son of the 
Prince of Armenia (IV § 34), may possibly also be adduced in this context. 
But, even leaving aside the question of the Armenian ethnic element in the 
Guaramid dominions, the economic and political importance of Armenia for 
Iberia in general and, in particular, for Cholarzene is a fact few will be prepared 


to dispute. And if the monarchs of the Georgian grand siécle resorted to Arabic 


legends on their coins and to the use of Arabic titles, unknown in Georgian, 
such as ‘The Sword of the Messias’ or ‘The Champion of the Messias,’ because 
of the economic and political importance of the world of Islam,®! similar con- 
cessions to the neighbouring world of Armenia on the part of the Guaramid 
Princes of Iberia would not be altogether unexpected. 

Now, the name Guram or Guaram is a purely Georgian derivative, together 
with the Armenian form Vram, from the Iranian Vahram; it was not familiar 
to the Armenians of the time.®? I assume, accordingly, that the Guaramids 
who bore that name were wont to ‘translate’ it, for the sake of their Armenian 
or Armenianizing subjects and of their Armenian neighbours, by its purely 
Armenian near-homophone Gurgén. Thus, for instance, Germans in the former 
Russian Empire, while retaining for their fellow-Germans their original names 
of, let us say, Wilhelm or Friedrich, would at the same time ‘translate’ them 
by the Russian names Vasilij or Feodor, not indeed for reason of any etymolo- 
gical affinity, but for that of the identity of the initial letters. In the case of 
‘Gu(a)ram’ and ‘Gurgen’ this identity extends to the first three letters. 


29 Cf., in this connexion, Marr, ‘Ark‘aun — mongol’skoe nazvanie xristian v svjazi s vo- 
prosom ob Armjanax-xalkedonitax,’ VV 12 (1906) 21-25, 6-7, 16-17; and Prolegomena to 
his ed. of Mer€‘ule’s Life of St Gregory of Xanjt‘a xiii-xvi. Some of Marr’s arguments, in 
connexion with his ed. of the Arab. Life of St Gregory, however, can no longer be accepted; 
cf. Garitte, Documents 338-350. For nationalist denials, see V passim. 

80 Satberdi and Mijnajoro, sites of famous abbeys, in Cholarzene, for instance: cf. Blake 
and Der Nersessian, Gospels of Bert‘ay 283; Karst, Corpus juris 1/2/1'71 n. 2, 77; while north 
of Cholarzene, in Nigali, lay Art‘vini and Anakerti: V n. 73. Quite significant in this con- 
nexion is the charter of King Bagrat IV of Georgia (1027-1072) to, precisely, the Abbeys of 
Satberdi and Mijanajoro, where the dynasts of Tao and Cholarzene are referred to by the 
Armenian term tanutér: cf. Karst 76 and, for the term, I at n. 185; cf. also V § 8-9. — Cho- 
larzene was probably less Armenianized than Tao. 

31 Cf. supra n. 25. 

32 Justi, Namenbuch 121; the Georgian name was rendered by later Armenian historians 
as Goram. 
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Thus, the domestic, Iberian, usage, recorded by Juansher and, after him, 
by the Royal List (cf. Excursus A), was ‘Guaram’ or ‘Guram’; while the name 
destined for official usage, especially in connexion with foreign relations, and 
found in the coinage and in foreign sources, was ‘Gurgen.’®? In the Martyrdom 
of St Abo, a hagiographic work not concerned with legal and political niceties, 
the latter form was used; and possibly thence it passed to Sumbat (Excursus A).*4 
Finally, the Bagratid successors of the Guaramids affected at first the Georgian 
form, being anxious no doubt not to flaunt their recent foreign extraction; 
but, in the subsequent generations, in the branch that reigned in the Arme- 
nianized lands of Cholarzene and of Tao, they adopted the Armenian form. 

On the basis of the above conjecture, it may be suggested that the ‘Sassano- 
Iberian’ coins of Class I (with the initials GN) belong to Guaram I, while 
those of Class II (with the monogram G — N) and of Class III (with the ligature 
G + N), representing each a successive step in the further development of the 
Class I type, belong to the issues of Guaram II and Guaram III, respectively. 


33 It will be recalled that the Georgian Kings entrusted, to the very end of the Georgian 
polity, their chancelleries to houses of Armenian origin and often conducted their correspond- 
ence with foreign monarchs in Armenian. 

34 By Sumbat’s day (c. 1030), the name Gurgen had become just as Georgian as Guaram, 
through its use by the Bagratids: the following note. 

35 AXot the Great’s youngest son was Guaram of Javaxet‘i; but the branches of Tao and 
of Cholarzene, descended from his eldest son Adarnase, used freely the name Gurgen: cf. 
Bagrat. of Iber. I Nos 7, 8, 25, 28, 41, 52; also 55. 


V 


THE ARMENO-GEORGIAN MARCHLANDS 


w term came into being in order to designate that newly-formed whole: — 
rt‘velo or Georgia. The territory in question corresponded to the wes- 


4 curving, across the depression from about the middle of the Caucasus, in 
uth-westerly direction, to the Armenian highlands; and it divides the 
ession into two unequal parts: the relatively small basin of the Phasis or 
ui, which flows from the Caucasus, likewise south-westwards, to the ] Black 
~ about one-fifth of the entire territory, and the far larger basin ‘Of the 
rus of Mtkvari (Kur), issuing from the Armenian highlands and flowing 
twards to the Caspian Sea — about four-fifth of that territory. 

Held within the concavity of the semi-circular movement of the Little 
ucasus, in the basin of the Phasis, lay the Pontic land which was successively 
led by the Georgians Egrisi, Ap‘xazet‘i, Imeret*i, and by the Classical 
he Western world Colchis, Lazica, Abasgia and Imeretia. This is West 
gia par excellence. Separated from it by the Little Caucasus and situated 
the central part of the depression of the Isthmus, which is at the same time 
estern part of the Cyrus basin, was East Georgia, known to the Georgians 
amselves as K‘art*‘li and to the Classical world as Iberia or Hiberia. There 
s still another Georgian territory, which can be classed with either East or 
est Georgia. Due south of the latter and, therefore, geographically a part 
western or Pontic Caucasia, it nevertheless from times immemorial formed 
ie. ethno-political whole with the former and was consequently known as 
pper Iberia, and also as Meschia. It lay in the two valleys cut through the 
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3. Shavshet'i east of Nigali and west of the Arsiani, bounded by Achara 


north-western bastion of the Armenian Plateau by waterways that take the i 
the north.4 


rise in it. One of these is the basin of the Acampsis (also: Apsorrhus or Apsz Bh tt 
rus) or Chorokhi, which runs first in a north-easterly, and then a northerl 4, Cholarzene or Klarjet‘i, traversed by the Acampsis, south of Shav- 
direction to the Black Sea, and of its tributaries; the other is the upper valle het‘i.and Nigali, stretching from the Arsiani mountains lashed towards 
of the Cyrus, which, before turning sharply, east of the Little Caucasus. 4 | the Black Sea, and centred in the great fortress-city of Artanuji. 
the direction of the Caspian Sea, follows here, near its place of origin, a |. 5. Tao, south of Cholarzene, between the right bank of the Acampsis 
tuous north-easterly course. The Arsiani range, continuing the Little Ca (here, in its middle course, called also Lycus or Baos) bit the sources of the 
sus to the Armenian highlands, constitutes the watershed between the t us; drained by the tributaries of the SORIED, ihe ar Ort ae ane me una’ 
valleys; while the Pontic Alps, following closely the line of the Euxine c or Olt‘i; and containing strong places like P‘anaskerti, Olt'isi, Kalmaxi. 
from the mouth of the Acampsis (which separates them from the Achara-Ghad owas divided into Upper or Thither (south-western) and Lower of Hither 
branch of the Little Caucasus) well into Anatolia, prevent that river’s b north-eastern).° 
from reaching the sea. Divided, like ancient Gaul, into three parts, Ibe The following lands of Upper Iberia were situated in the basin of the Cyrus 
comprised not only south-western Upper Iberia, but also cis-Cyran Low. nd traversed by it: 
Iberia and largely trans-Cyran Inner Iberia. Farther east, in the same Cyr 6. Samts‘khe or Meschia, in the narrow sense, with its three great 
valley and oriented to the Caspian, lay Classical Albania, the Rani of the Geo rtresses, of which Odzrkhe was the most important. It was bounded in 
gians and Aluank* of the Armenians. South of it and of Iberia, was Armen: S orthaweat by the Little Caucasus (the Ghado range) and by Inner and 
So much, then, for the configuration of the Georgian lands in general. Th wer Iberia in the north-east and east; its western neighbours were Achara 
of the particular lands of Upper and Lower Iberia, as it was down to the tir d Shavshet‘i.’ 
of the advent of the Bagratids, will now be examined. 7, Javakhet‘i, south and south-east of Samts‘khe, reaching in the west 
2. The following lands of Upper Iberia? were situated in the basin o he Arsiani mountains and in the east lake P'anavari and possessed of many 
Acampsis: ongholds, the chief of which was Tsunda. Its region west of the Cyrus was 
o named, after one of the fortresses, Erushet‘i.® 
8. Artani, south of western Javakhet'i, east of Arsiani, west of the lake 
lakats‘io region was divided into Upper and Lower Artani.° 


f 


1, Achara, south of the Little Caucasus (the Achara range), between 4 
Acampsis, in the west, and the Arsiani, in the east.2 


2. Nigali or Ligani, south-west of Achara, on either bank of the r 


ali; through a subsequent metathesis, Ligani, present-day Livana = Arm. Nigal. It is now 
Artvin (= Georg. Art’vani) district of Turkey. . 

Vax. 114; Jav. 326-327; Gu.64; Ing. 302, 381-382; Hitbschmann 355. Savset'i = Turk. 
avsat; it is now a part of Turkey. 

Vax. 72, 108-118; Jav. 328-331; Gu. 64; Ing. 302, 302-361, 361-380; a aa 354-355. 
‘Jarjet ‘i = Arm. Klarjk‘; it is now a part of the Artvin region of Turkey. Artanuji = Turk. 


1 For the entire province of Upper Iberia, see: Vaxu&t, Geogr. Descr. 70-130; Javaxik 
Kart. er. ist. II [hereinafter: Jav] 319-335; Gugushvili, Division [hereinafter: Gu] 
63-65, 66-67; Ingorogva, Giorgi Meré‘ule [hereinafter: Ing] 296-399. — Upper Iberia 
Zemo K“art‘li; Meschia = Mesxet‘i, Mooyixd Gen (Ptolemy 5.12.4), Mooysn7 (Strak 
11.2.18), Meoyla (Cedrenus II 572). Forming, after the thirteenth century, the State oft! 
Jaqeli princes of Samc‘xe, who were invested with the office of Atabeg of Georgia, this pr 
vince came to be denominated Same‘xe-Saat‘abago. It is now divided between Turke 
the Soviet Union; accordingly, some of the toponyms have their Turkish parallels,. 
Georg. Coroxi = Turk. Coruh. The territory of Upper Iberia covers some 21,000 sq. k 
cf. Ing. 297-299. Ing. gives 34,230 sq. km., but from this we must subtract the 13,690 
km. of the ‘second zone’ of Turkish occupation (cf. Ing. 299), which took place in the cot 
of the sixteenth century and which contained lands included in the Georgian kingdom onl 
in the Golden Age. 

2 Vax. 108-110; Jav. 326; Gu. 63-64; Ing. 300. Aéara = Turk. Acaristan; it is now an a 
nomous Soviet Republic, reaching to the sea. Here the Acampsis debouches into the Euxin 
and the port of Bathys or Bat‘omi (Batum) is situated. 

3 Vax. 74, 114; Jav. 327; Gu. 64; Ing. 300, 382-391; Htiibschmann, Ortsnamen 357, 359. Ni 

ri 


Vax. 118-120; Jav. 331-336; Gu. 64-65; Ing. 302, 382-391, 478-500; Hiibschmann 276- 
78, 357-361. Tao = Arm. Tayk‘. It is now a part of Turkey. 

‘Vax. 74-76, 82-96; Jav. 319-321; Gu. 65; Ing. 300, 392-393. Its name is basically the 
ame as Mesxet‘i: Allen History 17 and n. 3, 58. Samc‘xe is Meschia in the narrow sense, 
vhile in Samec‘xe-Saat ‘abago, Samc‘xe is used in the broad sense. A part of this land, Georg. 
>oc'xovi = Turk. Posof is now Turkish territory. 
Vax. 96-104; Jav. 321-323; Gu. 65 and n. 2; Ing. 300, 392. — VaxuSt does not consider 
‘ruget‘i a part of Javaxet‘i: Vax., loc cit. and 104. Georg. Javaxet‘i = Arm. Jawaxk‘: 
fibschmann 354. Lake P‘aravani is now called Tap‘aravani. 
Vax. 104-106; Jav. 324; Gu. 65; Ing. 300, 391-392. See Hist. Five Reigns 365. Artani, 
casionally Artaani = Arm. Artahan: Hibschmann 276-277, 354) = Turk. Ardahan. 
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9. Kola, where the Cyrus has its rise, bounding Artani in the south 
and reaching from lake Palakats‘io in the east to Tao in the west. 


Lower Iberia#™ is likewise a part of the northern ridge of the Armenian Pla- 


teau as it slopes towards the Cyrus, though it does not reach it. It is traversed | 


by several rivers, notably, by the K‘ts‘ia or Khrami, with its tributary the 
Mashaveri, joining the Cyrus at the eastern end of the region, its basin sepa- 
rated from the Cyrus’s by the region’s northern boundary, the T‘rialet‘i range; 
and by the Debeda or Berduji, with its tributary the Pambaki, divided from 
the K*ts‘ia by the Somkhet‘i mountains and flowing eastwards and then tur- 
ning sharply in a north-north-easterly direction before joining the K‘ts‘ia. 
Lower Iberia contained the following lands: 


1. T'rialeti, in the upper valley of the K‘ts‘ia, north-east of Javakhet‘i, 
between the T'rialet‘i range, in the north, and the Mashaveri valley, in the 
south.!4 

2. Gach‘iani, occupying the middle valley of the K‘ts‘ia and that of 
the Mashaveri (the Dbanis-valley), east of T‘rialet‘i and Javakhet‘i and south 
of the Cyrus valley and Tiflis. Its- great fortress was Orbet‘i-Samshvilde, 
on the K‘ts‘ia.% 

3. Gardabani, east of Gach‘iani, in the lower valleys of the K‘ts‘ia and 
the Debeda, bounded by the Cyrus in the north-east and possessed of the 
city-fortress of Khunani on the last-named river. 

4, Tashiri, occupying the plain between the upper Debeda and th 
Pambaki, with the city of Lori, on the former river. : 

5. Abots‘i, between Tashiri in the east, Gach‘iani in the north, and 
Javakhet’i and lake Palakats‘io in the west.!¢ 


3. Most of these lands were, historically no less than geographically, Georgio- 
Armenian marches, and so a battlefield between the two neighbouring mon- 
archies. The struggle over them is still going on — on the battlefield of histo- 
riography. And so it may be well to examine here the historical background 


10 Vax. 106-108; Jav. 324-325; Gu. 65; Ing 493-495. Kola = Arm. Kol: Hiibschmann 276- 


.277, 357. As Géle or Merdenik it is now a part of Turkey. 


11 For the entire province of Lower Iberia, see: Vax. 136-180; Jav. 282-295; Gu. 63; Ing. 
451-543; Hiibschmann 275-276, 353-357. Lower Iberia = K‘vemo-K‘art'li; Georg. Pala- 
kac‘io = Turk. Cildir. 

12 Vax. 156-160; Jav. 287; Gu. 63; T‘rialet‘i = Arm. T‘re]k*: Hiibschmann 354. 

13 Vax. 178-180; Jav. 287; Gu. 63. 

14 Vax. 168, 178; Jav. 286-287; Gu. 63. 

15 Vax., 148; Jav. 287; Gu. 63; Hiitbschmann 365. Tagiri = Arm. Tafir. 

16 Vax. 148-150; Jav. 287; Gu. 63, 66; Hiibschmann 365. Aboc‘i = Arm. A&oc‘; it was 
also called Palakac‘io, later Qaiquli. It is now a part of Turkey. 
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of these marchlands. Ironically enough, the most ancient information regardin 
some of these lands belongs to a period prior to the formation of either tt 
Armenian or the Georgian nation. Like them, the border territories in questio 
go back to proto-Caucasian times.?’ ; 

Urartian records contain frequent references to the border zone that is tk 
object of our interest; and from among the numerous ethnica and toponym 
they contain two names are definitely identifiable geographically and capabl 
of being connected with names of later historical periods. They are Diauel 
and Katarza or Quturza, the first, an ethnicon denoting a people ruled b 
several kings, and thus a federation, in the vicinity of lake Palakats‘io and 
the sources of the Cyrus, separating the Urartian State from that of the Qulh 
i.e., Colchis (West Georgia); the second, apparently a toponym, applied to a 
area next to the other.!® 

It appears fairly certain, and so indeed often accepted in modern historic 
graphy, that by ‘Diauehi’ the Urartian records referred to the same ethnc 
political group as the Assyrian records did by ‘Daiaeni’.1® On the other hanc 
Adontz considers them as distinct. He derives from the former the ethnc 
territorial term Javakhet‘i /Javakhk* (Javaxet‘i/Jawaxk‘), found in th 
national Armeno-Georgian sources of late-Classical and early-mediaeval times;' 
while most specialists derive from the latter the ethno-territorial term Tdéoyo: 
Tayk‘’/Tao of the Greek writers and Caucasian records, designating the peopl 
and land in the vicinity of Javakhet‘i.2! The two theories need not be re 
garded as mutually exclusive. The entire territory of the two lands may we 
have been occupied by the Daiaeni-Diauehi, either originally or only as a resul 
of the Urartian pressure forcing them northwards. At a later time, this trib< 
federation may well have become divided into distinct groups, this being fol 
lowed by differentiations of the original ethnicon. The western group, pre 
serving the form found in the Assyrian records, survived as Tdéoyot-Tayk‘-Tac 
the eastern group, using the Urartian form of the original ethnicon, survive 
as the people of Javakhet‘i-Javakhk*. Next to the Diauehi lay, according t 


Vcr. I § 4. 

18 Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 202-203, 204, also 152, 161, 162, 167, 168, 185, 201-207, 219-221 
221, also 147, 166, 168, 204, 210, 211, 216, 219; Melik‘i8vili, Urart. nadpisi 424, 432. 

_19 Manandyan, O nek. sporn. probl. 18-19; Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 15-16; Melik‘igvili, Urar 
nadpisi 424, 

20 Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 207. Lap‘anc‘yan, Xajasa 16 n. 1 (17) and Melik‘i8vili, Urar 
nadpisi 446, would, on the other hand, identify later Javaxet‘i with Zabaha, which is mer 
tioned, apparently, as neighbouring upon the Diauehi, in an inscription of King Argi8&ti ¢ 
Urartu, for which, see Adontz 161-162; Melik‘i8vili 211/212. 

21 Xenophon, Anab. 4.7; Tdoe in Steph. Byz. and, erroneously, Xdot Diodorus Sic. 14.26 
Cf. Manandyan, op. cit. 18-19, 75; Lap‘anc‘yan loc. cit.; Melik‘i8vili, op. cit. 424. 
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the Urartian documents, the land of Katarza. And in subsequent times, as 
witness the Armeno-Georgian monuments, west of J avakheti", and also mor: 
west of Tayk‘-Tao, there was situated the land of Klarjet‘i or Klarjk*. The 
identity is more than one of location, for, as Adontz has shown, the Armeno- 


Georgian term and its earlier forms Xodaglnyv7, Kataglnry,* found in Clas- 


sical writers, are derived from Katarza or Quturza.*4 . 
The downfall of the Monarchy of Urartu (c. 612/585) brought about a period 
of chaos in Caucasia. It passed under the imperial control of the Medes and, 
then, the Achaemenids; but this did not prevent an inner struggle of old and 
new ethnic elements. Caucasia had, already from the eighth-seventh century, 
been the object of infiltration on the part of various ethnic elie Several 
Anatolian peoples had been pushing towards the Petits; Cael mingling with 
the local proto-Caucasians was to give birth to the Georgian nation; and the 


22 Strabo 11.14.4 and 5. —- The MS tradition has Xogfnv?) and Xogloviy (emended by 
Xylander to Xoolnvjv). That Klarjet‘i-Klarjk* is meant, is manifest from the context a 
both passages. The first passage shows ‘Chorzene’ and Cambysene (Georg. Pinal = 
Arm. K‘ambeéan: cf. Vax. 110; Jav. 303; Allen, History 64; Hiibschmann, Orisnamen ) to 
be the northernmost provinces of Armenia, bordering (in the case of the latter) on the Cau- 


casus mountains and (in the case of the former) on Iberia and Colchis: i] dé Xoghav) , 
xai KauBvonryy xeooBogdtatai eiot xai vipdBodor wddtota, ovvdntovoat totic Kavxaciors © 


dgeoe nal tH “IBnoig xai ty KoAyidt. For the second passage, i infra in. 
form must be a contraction of Xodag¢nvy : Markwart, Erdnsahr 116; aaa 1 sak 
Hiibschmann 211-213, 354; Adontz, Hist. d’Arm. 207-208; Baumgarten, ‘Chorzene, fe 
3/2 2444. The contracted form in question bears FesempIBuce to the name of a can is 
in western Armenia, due north of the princely State of Asthiancne and called Xorjén by 
the Armenians and Xogolavj, Xogliavyvy by the Byzantines: Koriwn ee: (29); ee 
10 (31); Procopius, De aed. 3.3.9; Bell. pers. 2. 24.14. Other forms are: Xorjank’, len 
Xorsen, Kootlnv7: Honigmann, Ostgrenze 16, 19, 78 n. 12, 180, 181, 184,108; 1S: , . 
205, 209, 210; Hiibschmann 291. None of these forms is earlier than the te century. 
The near homonymy of the two toponyms may be a sheer coincidence. If it were known 


that the second toponym had existed at the time of Strabo, he might be suspected of having | 


been influenced by it when recording the first one. Else — and this is most likely —a 
copyist may have been influenced by the later toponym. 
23 Ptolemy 5.12.4: infra n. 53. 


24 Adontz 207-208: ‘Les deux formes [Xodaglnvj and Kataglnvy] sont correctes et repro- 
duisent le nom urartien ot le ¢ avait un son él familier 4 la langue tcherkesse et qui peut se: 
bifurquer en -?, Katarza et en -l Kalarza. On a donc ici le méme pucnomene phonétique é 
que nous avons constaté en Kullimeri et Kutemr-an, provenant de Kutlimeri. Katarza est 


le méme nom de Quturza qui est mentionné avec Ultuza. Cela explique le vocalisme de l’ar- 


ménien Kiardj-k*° de Kutardj-k*.’ The genesis of the toponym appears thus to be: Katarza 


(Katlarza) or Quturza > the original of XoAaglnvyj and Kataglnvy > *Kularj-k'> Klarj-k'> 


Klarj-et‘i. On philological grounds, then, this province may be considered as having pas- 
sed through an Armenian phase before becoming Georgianized. Ingoroqva 437, however, 


would derive Klarjet‘i from Kol-ar-j<Kol-xi. 
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first result of this fusion was the West Georgian kingdom of Colchis.25 Simul. 
taneously, some Indo-European Phrygian tribes penetrating Caucasia had 
fused with the proto-Caucasian people of Hayasa. A powerful new federation 
thus arose replacing, under Median overlordship, in the western teritories of 
old Urartu, the defunct Vannic high-kingship. It was to this expanding new 
amalgam that the ethnicon ‘Armenian’ was first applied by the Greeks and 
the Iranians, and it was from its mingling with the rest of the Urartians that 


_.the Armenian nation was born.26 


While the proto-Armenian, the still-Urartian, and some proto-Georgian ter- 


_ ritories were placed under Achaemenian satraps, other proto-Georgians, though 


included in the Iranian Monarchy, seem to have enjoyed the same conditions 
of vassal dependence as we know to have existed in the case of Colchis. This 
was indeed the situation observed by the Ten Thousand (401 B.C.) in con- 
nexion with the Taochians and the Chaldians. They were within the Empire, 
but outside the control of the nearest imperial officials, the Satrap of Armenia 
and the vice-Satrap of West Armenia.2? 

The collapse of the pax achaemenia and its replacement by the pax macedo- 
nica in the fourth century, prompted the rise of the second Georgian kingdom, 
that of East Georgian Iberia.28 Combining its basic ‘Iranianism,’ acquired 
during the Achaemenian phase,”® with Hellenism to which as a vassal of the 
Seleucid emperors it was now exposed, the youthful Iberian Monarchy was 
organized on the Achaemenian-Seleucid pattern. Desirous to assert itself in 
the dynasticist milieu®! from which it had just arisen, the Pharnabazid Dynasty 
of Iberia appears to have instituted the office of duke or erist‘av patterned upon 
the Seleucid strategus and the Achaemenian satrap. The territory of the 
kingdom was accordingly divided into several duchies which were ruled by 
these officers of the Crown in the teeth of the local dynastic princes, recent 


_ compeers of the new High Kings of Iberia. The memory of these events has 


reached us in a comparatively late (eighth-century) literary monument, the 
History of the Kings of Iberia of Leontius of Ruisi, but its testimony has stood 
well the scrutiny of scholarship and can be given our credence.®2 


25 See I § 4 at nn. 50-57. 26 Ibid. at nn. 48-49. 
2” Ibid. § 6. — Xenophon, Anab. 5.5.17, indeed refers to the Taochi and the ‘Chaldaei’ 


“(more correctly, Chaldi: cf. In. 52) as as Baothéwe ody dmnxdovs dvtac, but it is difficult 
“to conceive that the Iranian government, which may well have been powerless to control 
them de facto, should have recognized their independence de jure. 


"8 See I at n. 53 and § 10. 

29 For ‘Iranianism,’ see I § 6 at n. 67, § 10 (end). 

80 For Seleucid suzerainty: I n. 104. 

31 For ‘dynasticism’ in Caucasia, and in Georgia, see I § 2, 11. 


' 82 Cf. I § 10, Introd. at n. 50. 
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4. Leontius’s account of the institution of the ducal order contains impor- ; 


tant evidence for the historical geography of the early Iberian Monarchy and 
especially — for us — of the borderland between it and its Armenian neigh- 


bour. The latter country had, likewise and at the same time as Iberia, evolved, 


under the leadership of the Orontid Dynasty, the house of the former Iranian 
Satraps of Armenia, into the First Armenian Monarchy, which was nearly 
coextensive with the old Urartian territory.2* Before examining this text of 
Leontius, however, we must turn our attention to other passages in the same 
work. These contain an account of the mythical distribution of the Georgian 
tribal lands among the eponymous progeny of the divine and equally epony- 
mous primogenitor of the nation, K‘art‘los. The latter’s territory is described 
as follows: 


[Text A] 


in the east, Heret‘i and the river Berduji; in the west, the Sea of Pontus; 
in the south, the mountain which reaches the source of Berduji River, 


which runs westwards, the waters of which go northwards to join the 


Cyrus, and which stretches, between Cholarzene and Tao, towards the 
sea; and in the north, the bounding Ghado, a little mountain which comes 
like a branch out of the side of the Caucasus and touches the extreme 
point of the Ghado, now called Likhi.*4 


This territory was, then, divided between the Eponym’s sons and grandsons; 


and here are the portions of some of them that were situated in the zone of 
our interest: 


[Text B] 


Gardabos [the second son] was given Khunani and assigned the bound- 
aires: in the east, the river Berduji; in the west, the city of Gach‘iani; 
in the south, the mountain previously mentioned; and in the north, the 
Cyrus. But Cach‘ios [the fifth son] was given the castle of Orbi [= Orbet‘i] 
and from Skviret‘i River to the beginning of Abots‘i. And Gach‘ios 
built the city of Gach‘iani which then was called Sanadiro-city ... Odzrkhos 
[the second son of the eldest son of K‘art‘los] was given from Tasiskari 
[= the Borzhom Pass] to the Sea of Syspiritis [= the Black Sea], — a 


33 YIT/I. . 

34 Leont. Mrov. 4-5: sMIMbIgmo0M 39Ggn0 ~|~d A~MobsGy sgG~myRobo; wsbsg 
00) BOYS 8AHAAdbO ; bsIK6GoM Ins, GIgE@o Jo3y3qQd0b 69VGEONROb I~obsGob 
MdZb5, | IMS, GBMIQ~@Wo Dosyggdob Wsbsgmow 39GdEaQ, GMI~obs Fyswo goG- 
WCIMMOL ASC—QowED 39G6dM Ed BogGMgZob 8H375OHbs, GEGge~ Io3yggdob Ios 


INGob ZMsGHxgobs ~Ed Hab Zg0EHg BegsI~odb; 5 hGQowAaM bsb—MZG0 Px» 


(AQ, IMS BGOH, GQIQMWo gs5dINZrob BHA 353ZSb0bdg6 —|ds IM3Z0—Q5Bb FygGo 


MdbsLGAOEbd MIVYALS, GMIg~bs sf 39396 soto. — For the mountains, see injra, 


§ 8, 20. 
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rocky land. Odzrkhos built two city-fortresses Odzrkhe and T*ukharisi. 
And Javakhos [younger brother of the preceding] was given from [lake] 
P‘anavari to the sources of the Cyrus. Javakhos built two city-fortresses: 
Tsunda and the city of Artani which then was called K‘ajt‘a-city and 
now Huri.®® 


Texts A and B mythologize the historical memory regarding the original 
Georgian lands, i.e., territorialized tribes and clans. The lands thus recognized 
as originally Georgian are: Gardabani, allegorized by Gardabos; Gach‘iani, 
allegorized by Gach‘ios and only bordering upon (‘to the beginning of’) 
Abots‘i (and also Tashiri); Samts‘khe, allegorized by Odzrkhos after its 
chief fortress, including, as it stretched ‘towards the sea,’ also Achara, 


_Shavshet‘i, and Nigali; Javakhet‘i, the remnant of the Diauehbi allegorized 


by Javakhos, including Artani and Kola (‘to the sources of the Cyrus’). The 
description of the southern boundary of Iberia in Text A is unmistakable: it 
is the following line of mountain ranges: the ‘Somkhit‘i Mountains, where the 
Berduji takes its rise; the Cildir Range constituting the watershed between 
the Cyrus and the Araxes and stretching from lake Palakats‘io to Kola; the 


_Allahuekber Massif circling Kola in the south to join the Arsiani Mountains 


(Yalnizgam-dag) that separate the valley of the lower Cyrus from that of the 
Acampsis; then, branching off from the Arsiani, the elevation of Parkhali- 
Paryadres (Megrebin) which continues, across the Acampsis, in the Pontic 
Alps. Thus Text A may be interpreted as implying that, while Tao lay 
outside original Iberia, Cholarzene was within its frontiers. At all events, the 
same History relates a little later that the traditional first King of Iberia, 
Pharnabazus, founder of the Pharnabazid Dynasty, conquered Iberia and 
chen Cholarzene from the Macedonian troops of occupation. The question of 
the original position of Cholarzene is, as will be seen in its place, a moot one.3 


8 Leont. Mrov. 8-10: gs6@s3qbb Jobgs 65560 -~@s hobs b5$E3dG0: sMIAabsg- 
M0 IQobsGy sgGMHRobo, Qdbs3~@moM Jo~msjo 3ohos6o, ~@>s b3dg600 809 306- 
89 SbgbgdgQmo, Ed AGCoPAD 8939560. Bawa ghoabs dabgs QGdob gobg 
2d b3Z5Ggno0b I~Qobs.Gomgs6 go0MGq odgs@Iwg s8agobs. ~wd 5896 B>Hoab omo- 
dg6s_ Jomojo gshosbo, GaIg~bs 83906 g6Jxyo bs6s~Q06eq Jom@ojo... MIGsadbb 
dobgs G5b0b39G0Mgs6 g0EGq beoys.dI~Q_ bsgGobs, Jxygysbs 880M3560. 3806 od- 
G{ab_ sEs9g6. QSbo gGobg-Jo@osjbo: QdIGBsZQ Ed HY’ISGObo. BAW RdgZobabb 
Jobgs Qb4zHo0gs6 Zg0EHgQ 93.wI~wg) 8H39Gobd. ~|d 396 RIQobd 9896s MG6- 
Go gobg-Jomssbo: FH6Qd Ed Jom@ojo 36H s60bd, GQIgeds 8306 9GJgo Joxos 
gom@ojo, LAME dF 34506 S4Go0. Cf. Vax. 70-72. : 

36 This forms a part, not always the most important, of the ‘peripheral region’ of Arme- 
nia (scil. of the Armenian Plateau) of H. Lynch, Armenia: Travels and Studies (London, 1901) 
I 430-435, map on p. 452. 

363 Infra, § 11 at nn. 87-91. — For the probability of a Macedonian incursion into Iberia, 
as a basis for the traditional story of Alexander’s invasion of it, see In. 104. 
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ing its name, as another line of defence against Armenia and Asia Minor. 
ally, as will be seen presently, Tao must, in part at last, have also been 
nexed by the early Pharnabazids, as a bastion of Cholarzene. 

he prolongation of Samts‘khe — through Achara — and of Cholarzene 
he sea’ is to be taken with a certain grain of salt, for, in actual fact, his- 
cal circumstances combined with geography to bar to Iberia an access to 
Suxine. Historically, the existence of the powerful neighbouring Euxine 
archies of Colchis and of Pontus, their union under the Mithridatids and 
olemonids, their annexation to the Roman Empire, and the subsequent 
sion of their territories between the provincial administration of that em- 
ind its vassal, West Georgian, kingdom of Lazica made any Iberian pene- 
ion to the sea an impossibility. Geographically, too, the country was well 
d in by the Little Caucasus and the Pontic Alps. Thus, Pliny the Elder 
Iberia as separated by mountains from the Euxine coast.*8 Yet there 
gaps in this containment. The two mountain ranges do not form one 
netrable wall, and the region of the mouth of the Acampsis, where they 
ogether serves as a gap through which an Iberian thrust towards the 
ight be effected. Concurrently, the Roman hold on the eastern littoral 
: Black Sea may, by the second century, have become somewhat relaxed. 
ugh the Romans continued to control a number of strategic fortresses 
g the coast, Arrian’s Periplus of the Euzine (A. D. 131) shows that there 
also several autonomous West Georgian dynasts — this, however, may 
always been the situation —- and, what is more, that some of the coastal 
0 2s, like the Drilles, refused obedience to the Emperor. Another of these 
eoples, the Zydritae, dwelling, precisely, near the mouth of the Acampsis, 
Te said to be subjects of Pharasmanes.®® The absence of any further qualifi- 


5. The birth of the Pharnabazid Monarchy was, at all events, followed by 
certain amount of expansionism. The passage of Leontius which almost im 
mediately follows the reference to the acquisition of Cholarzene and which. 
records the establishment of the duchies, tends to show the increase of th 
new State at the expense of some border territory. This passage is as follows 


[Text C] 


the third [official] he [Pharnabazus] sent to be duke over Khunani, ai 
gave him [the territory] from Berduji River to Tiflis and Gach‘iani, whi 
is Gardabani; the fourth he sent to be duke over Samshvilde, and ga 
him from Skviret‘i River to the mountain [= the Armenian Plateat 
which is Tashiri and Abots‘i; the fifth he sent to be duke over Tsund 
and gave him from P‘anavari to he sources of the Cyrus, which is J 
vakhet‘i and Kola and Artani; the sixth he sent to be duke over Odzrkh 
and gave him from Tasiskari to [the] Arsiani [mountains], from the sour 
of the Noste to the sea, which is Samts‘khe and Achara; the seventh 
' sent to be duke over Cholarzene, and gave him from Arsiani to the sea .. 


Accordingly, the border territory in which we are interested was divided 
into five of the duchies of the Pharnabazid Monarchy, entrusted with t 
defence of its southern frontiers. The land of Gardabani constituted one 6: 
them, centred in the fortress of Khunani, from which it derived its administr 
tive name, and protecting the approaches to the heart of the Monarchy, 6 
the middle Cyrus, from the Albanian and Armenian regions. The land of Gac! 
ani, now enlarged through the annexation of Tashiri and Abots‘i which ‘la 
beyond the original southern, mountainous, frontier of the Georgian territo 
was another, deriving its name as a duchy from its chief fortress of Samshvild 
or Orbet’i and defending the realm against any attack from Armenia. Th 
lands of Javakhet‘i, Artani, and Kola were formed into still another, whic 
derived its name from the Javakhian stronghold of Tsunda and guarded th 
approaches from both the Armenian and the Pontic regions. Likewise, Sam 
khe and Achara (and, no doubt, Shavshet‘i and Nigali) were parts of a duch 
called after the castle of Odzrkhe and set up to defend the kingdom. fr 
the Pontic side. Newly-annexed Cholarzene became co-extensive with a duch 


88 Pliny 6.4.12: ‘In ora ante Trapezunta flumen est Pyxites, ultra vero gens Sannorum 
ochorum, flumen Absarrum cum castello cognomini in faucibus, a Trapezunte CXL. 
oci a tergo montium Hiberia est, in ora vero Heniochi, Ampreutae, Lazi...’ 
89 Arrian, Peripl15: “E6vn 6é nagnuetpapey tdde. Toanstovvtior Bév, xabdneo nal 
gay héyet, KéAyou Suogoe* xai ofc Aéyer todc Maxtuwtatove xai éyOoordrove elvat 
oanelouvtiou, éxeivoc pév Agidhac dévoudlet, éuol dé Ooxotow of Tdvvor obdtor 
Kai yag waxtpdtatoél eiow sic todto éts nal toic Teanelovrtiow éyOodtator, xal 
éyvea olxotor, xal 20v0¢ dBacitevtor, xdhat wév nai pogov tmoredse “Pwpaioic, 
tod Anotedvery od dxguBodor tH» ~oody * dAda viv ye Olddvtoc Oe0t dxotBdoovow, 
: Aotpev adtodc. Todtwr dé éyovtat Mayéhoves wal ‘Hvioyor: Bacthedc d’abray 
A ylahocs. MayeAdvwy 6é xai “Hvidxor éxousvor Zvdgeitat + Dagacudvov odtor UNHXOOL. 
dv dé Aalol: Baotleds 5é Aaldv Maddooac, &¢ tHv Baotheiay maga ood éyeu. 
v 68 "Apidat &yovtat* Baotheds 6é adtév "Iovdtavéc * obtoc cic tod NATOOS TOV Gov 
aothsiay Eyer. *Apidatc dé Suogor "ABaoxol: xai Apacxudy Baotheto ‘Pnopdyasg ° 
Stoc naga ood tHv Bactisiav éyer. “ABaondy dé éydusvor Aaviyat, ivareg ual % 
téroAtc @uotar. Laviywy Bactledo Snaddyag é% coo tHv Baothelay éyer. — Note, 


*” Leont. Mrov. 24: 8gbsdg gogbs36d bybs6obs gGobmsg00, 25 Bobgs 396% 
9206360336 30EGg HRowodbsI~| 5 ZrHO{6EHMIIMQOb, GMIgE sBb gsG~Qo23s 
Jganbg 3360369 bsdIxze~@ob 9G0b00535@, Gd Dobgs b3xGguobs 8065600; 
89QGQ InrdIQ], GMIg~ s6b HodoGo wo s6ag0. Igbyng g36536) Fybo 
90b05Z9@, @d Bobgs ~GdbZdG0MgI5 30H 053Qd9M9Q IHZ9Bobs, Sma: 
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ably tended to treat the Pontic, and to a lesser extent also Albanian and 
n Armenian, lands as perennially subject to the nucleal, East Georgian 
re.41_ This, then, is what must lie at the basis of the statement of Leon- 
.of Ruisi that Samts*khe and Cholarzene passed beyond the mountains to- 
ds the Euxine waters. 
The expansionism of the first Pharnabazids must have been made possi- 
by the comparative weakness of the First Armenian Monarchy of the 
r ntids which was constantly harrassed by the imperial pressure of the Se- 
eucids.. In this context, the extension of Seleucid suzerainty to relatively dis- 
beria, to which the national historical tradition of the country bears 
itness,*? acquires a significance which tends to confirm the trustworthiness 
this witness: the Iberian alliance — and an alliance between a great empire 
a young kingdom could then only assume the forms of overlord-client 
ionship —- was needed by the Seleucids in order to hold the Orontid 
archy within a pincer movement.® The situation must, however, have 
ged radically at the beginning of the second century B. C., with the decline 
he Seleucids and the simultaneous rise of the strong Second Armenian 
‘0 archy of the Artaxiads.** Accordingly, our next mention of the Armeno- 
an borderland — next from the point of view of historical development 
not of historiography: relative to the period that followed the one referred 
the work of Leontius of Ruisi and just examined, but which preceded, 
urse, the epoch reflected in Arrian to which reference has just been made 
1s. to do with Artaxiad expansion in these regions. 
is, rom Strabo that we learn that, on becoming in 188 B. C., independent 
js, respectively, of Armenia and of Sophene, following the defeat of An- 
us the Great by the Romans, Artaxias and Zariadris proceeded jointly 
large now divided Great Armenia.“ Accordingly, they wrested from the 
ans ‘the land along the side of Mt Paryadres and Cholarzene and Goga- 
46 These three regions must now be examined. 


cation in connexion with this praenomen, in contrast with the royal title ar 
words of explanation accompanying the praenomina of other dynasts, must’ 
taken to indicate that the personage so designated was well known, at lea 
to the Emperor Hadrian to whom the Periplus was dedicated. There can b 
little doubt, therefore, that the personage in question was King Pharasman 
II of Iberia who was indeed well known to Hadrian for having refused, tw 
years previously (A.D. 129), to come and pay homage to him when the Em 
peror was touring the East.*° | 
It is not known how long this Iberian foothold on the Euxine was maintainer 
It must, at all events, have been lost by 378, when, as will be seen, Cholarzen 
was annexed to the Empire. But this incident must have left a lasting im 
print upon the historical memory of the Iberian Monarchy and helped 
enhance its cosmocratic claims. For the official historiography of Iberia: in 


in this connexion, not only that the Drilles are said to be both kingless and no lon 
dependent on the Empire, but also that Anchiales, King of the Machelones and 4 
Heniochi is not said, like the rest of the dynasts (except Pharasmanes), to derive his ro 
authority from the Roman Emperor. The Drilles, as Arrian is right in supposing, are m 
likely the same people as the Sanni of Pliny (cf. the preceding note), i.e., the equally indepel 
ent Tzani of Procopius, Bell. pers. 1.15.20-25. — The Anonym. Peripl. [Lond.], 1 an 
places the Zydritae between the rivers Archabis and Apsarus; see, for the whole proble 
Baschmakoff, Synthése 41, 56-57 (and cf. the map: ‘Dixiéme Section’), The Apsarus 
this case must, pace Baschmakoff, be taken to mean the Acampsis (Goroxi) to which the f 
mer name was not infrequently applied by the ancients, including, as is obvious from 
context, by Arrian himself: Periplus, 16; cf. Miller, Claudii Ptolemaei Geographia, 1/2. 
on p. 869. The memory of this people has been preserved in the last two syllables of 
toponym C‘ixisjiri, designating a coastal town and a cape some 13 ¥% km. north of Ba 
(Bathys), in Aéara as it is to-day, and consequently also north of the mouth of the Acamps 
Baschmakoff loc. cit, (“Dzihodziri,’ ‘Zikhédziri *); USAF Chart 324 C II (1957). It ma 
have been preserved in the toponym Zadgic found in Ptolemy 5.9.4: ef. Miller, note o 
925. The location of this toponym: by the Phasis (on the southern frontier of Colchis 
which see: Ptolemy 5.9.3) must either indicate another settlement of this people or 
my’s error, for in connexion with Caucasia the great methematician-geographer is 
singularly inexact (cf. infra n. 53). For the possible Circassian connexion of the Zydritae, 
as well as of the population of Aéara, see Baschmakoff 56-57. — For the Roman control’ of 
the littoral: Chapot, Euphrate 363-373. 

40 Aelius Spartianus, Vita Hadriani 13.9; 17.10-12; 21.13, — Subsequently, howe 
Pharasmanes paid a state visit to Rome and was very well received by Antoninus P 
Jul. Capitolinus, Vita Pii 9.6; Cassius Dio 69.15. 1, 2,3. Debevoise, Parthia 243-244, rat 
telescopes the two incidents together, and also the Alan invasion, apparently prompted 
Pharasmanes and occurring between them, into one event taking place under Hadr 
but cf. Magie, Roman Rule 621, 659. — Cassius Dio (69.15.3) also states that the Emp 
enlarged the King’s realm (t/p te deoxy éxnvénoe); but we do not know in what. 
Plutarch (ft c. 120), projecting the situation of his own time back to the days of Pomp 
Says that the Iberians reached to the Moschic mountains and to the Euxine ("JBngec peé 
ta Mooxtxd don xai tov UIdyrov xabyxovtec): Pompeius 34.1-2. | 


or cosmocratism in general, see I § 3, esp. at nn. 28-38; in Caucasia, at nn. 44, 86, 
f. infra § 16 at n. 164, § 17 at n. 168, § 18 n. 187, and nn. 109, 113, 122, 152, 181. 
jis:the reason why Leont. Mrov., 24, adds two West Georgian duchies to his list of the 
ones (part of the text: supra at n. 37), namely, Margvi or Margvet‘i and Egrisi (in 
ow sense of later Mingrelia), thus making them nine in number: cf. I nn. 158, 159. 
2)Supra n. 30. 

e I § 7; III/I. 44 IT § 8-9, 

id. at n. 79. 

4.5: “Iatogodo. dé thy “Agueviar, pixedy nedtepor odcay, avénbivar did tay 
Aoratiav xat Zagiadgu... curnvénoar, éx tHv neguneruévwv EOvay dnoteuduevor 
#'... "IBhowr dé thy te nagdoerav tot ITatddgov |emended by Xylander as : [ugvd- 
cal: thy Xoolnvyy [cf. supra n. 22] xal Iwyagnriy, négav odoav tod Kigov... 
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8. That ‘the land aiong the side of Mi Paryadres’ — nagdgera tot Ilagud- 
dgov must signify Tao-Tayk‘, has been indicated by Markwart and Hiibsch- 


mann.*”? The use of the name of Paryadres (and variants) by the ancients 
may appear as lacking in consistency and precision to a superficial observer.* 


Yet the theory proposed by Markwart helps to resolve apparent inconsisten- 


cies into a systematic whole.*® Accordingly, the entire concatenation of moun- 
tain ranges that stretches from Iran to the Propontis, including the Elburz 
Mts, the northern rim of the Armenian Plateau, and the Pontic Alps, must at 
one time — that is, in the phase of ‘ Iranianism’ — have been called something 
‘like *parah-xva@ra or *paru-xvadra (‘Lustparadies,’ i.e., ‘iiber das gewohn- 
liche Wohlbehagen hinausgehend, vorziigliches Wohlbehagen bietend’ or ‘viel 
Lust, Wohlgehagen gewahrend’). This reconstructed original name survived, 
in fact, in four groups of foreign renderings, applied to four different sections 
of that system of mountain chains. (1) The first section is that of the Elburz Mts, 
called ITagayodGga¢ by Strabo (11.8.1,8; 11.12.4; 11.14.1) and [agyodobeas 
by Ptolemy (6.5, 6), as well as both Pariades and Choatras by Pliny (5.27.98). 
— (2) The second section, the northern rim of the Armenian Plateau, is no- 
where overtly called by a derivation of the above Old Persian name, but the 
region due north of it, surrounding Tiflis, is indeed called Paruar in the Arme- 
nian Geography of the seventh-century Armenian mathematician and cosmo- 
grapher, Ananias of Siracene.5° Markwart’s conjecture that Pliny’s Parihedri 
montes (6.11.29) designate this section can not, as will be seen presently, be 
maintained.®! (3) The third section is the elevation separated by the Acampsis 
from the easternmost section of the Pontic Alps, where the Acampsis as well 
as the Euphrates take their rise, and which stretches northwards to the Little 
Caucasus and southwards to be the watershed between the Euphrates and the 
Araxes. A part of this elevation is called [Zagvdden¢ by Strabo (11.12.4; 
11.14.5)® and Ptolemy (5.12.2)°8, and Parihedri montes by Pliny (6.9.25; 6.11. 


47 Markwart, Erdngahr 116; Stidarmenien 21*-22*; Hiibschmann, Orisnamen 241, 277. 
This is denied by Ingoroqva 478-486. 

48 Cf. Reinach, Mithridate 10, n. 1. 

49 Stidarmenien 17*-24*. 

50 Ananias 28. 51 Infra n. 54. 

52 11.12.4: ITégav dé tod Eigedtov xata thy wixedy “Agueviay épeefic tH “Avtitatew 
moog Goxtov émexteivetar wéya dgoc wai moAvoyxidéc* xahodor dé TO wév adtod Ilagudden?, 
to 6& Mooytixd don, tO 8’ GAdotcg Gvdpact’ tadta O’'anodapBaver thy “Agueviay dAnv wéxor 
"IBjowy ual “AABavdy. — For 11.14.5, see supra n. 46. 

53 "Oon 6& tho “Agueviac dvoudletae td te xahodueva Mooxixd dtatelvorvta naga td 
dneoxetuEevoy pégog tod Kaxnadoxixot IIdvtov xat 6 Iaevddens éeoc, ob ta négata 
éxéyet poigac os’ wy’ y’’ xai of’ up’. The figures 75° 43° 20’ and 77° 420° for the longitude 
and lattitude of either end of the chain would place Mt Paryadres in the middle of Armenia. 
It is this, no doubt, that led to a further error: in 5.12.4, Ptolemy places Siracene and Saca- 
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29);54 it is called Parxar in Armenian sources and Parxali in Georgian.55 — 
(4) Finally, the fourth section is that of the Pontic Alps, to some eastern 
branches of which the name J7aguddon¢, as well as that of Lxvdlons, is 
applied by Strabo (11.2.15; 11.14.1; 12.3.30), and Parhal dagi by the Turks. 


sene along Mt Paryadres: X@gac dé eiow év ti "Aguévia év tH dnohapBavopéevw petakd 
Esyedtov wal Kigov xai Agdfou notauady tujpate naga wév ta Moozind don 4 Katao- 
Cyvyn txég tovcs xahovpévovg Boxac, xaga 6é tov Kédgov notaydy F te ’“QBagenvy {scil. 
Twyagnry| uai 4 ’Qryrvy, naga dé tov "Agdény notayov Ff te KodOnvi ual 4% in’ adthy 
A odovxenrvy, maga dé tov Ilagudeny to Geog 7} te Ligaxnvh xai 4 Laxuonvyj. But, regarding 
Caucasia, Ptolemy is notoriously inexact. Thus, e.g., he confuses the Apsarus and the Glau- 
cus river (5.6.6; cf. Miller, n. on p. 869); places Orbalisene-Basilisene, a province of Lesser 
Armenia, in Greater Armenia (5.12.6; cf. 5.6.18; cf. Miller, n. on p. 882); ascribes to lake 
Urmia the name of “Agonoa which properly belongs to Thospites-Van; see, for all this, 
Markwart, Siidarmenien 11* (‘seine Karte von Armenicn und Medien ein wahres Zerrbilt 
ist’) — 12*, 31 (‘die Entstehung des unglaublichen Gallimathias, welchen Ptolemaios’ Kar- 
te von Siidarmenien darstellt’) — 32, cf. p. 18*-19*; also Miller 932 (‘Armeniae descriptio 
erroribus scatet’) cf. 934 (‘mons perperam in media Armenia ponitur ... ’). But if the figures 
given by Ptolemy for the longitude and latitude of Mt Paryadres are incorrect, so also are 
those for the sources of the Euphrates (5.12.3: 75° 40’ 42° 40’) and of the Araxes (ibid.: 
76° 30’ 42° 30’). It is, consequently, beyond question that, whatever the erroneous calcula- 
tions of Ptolemy, the relative position of Mt Paryadres as between the source of the Euphra- 
tes and that of the Araxcs makes it abundantly clear that this chain is none other than sec- 
tion 3 of the system of mountains mentioned above; cf. Markwart 22*, 

54 6.9.25: ‘Armenia autem Maior incipit a Parihedris montibus, Euphrate amne, ut dictum 
est, aufertur Cappadociae et, qua discedit Euphrates, Mesopotamiae haut minus claro amne 
Tigri... sic finem usque ad Adiabenen perfert [Armenia]; ab ea transversis iugis inclusa la- 
titudinem in laeva pandit ad Cyrum amnem transversa Araxen, longitudinem vero ad Mi- 
norem usque Ameniam, Absarro amne in Pontum defluente et Parihedris montibus qui fun- 
dunt Absarrum discreta ab illa.“ — Absarrus here stands for the Acampsis; cf. Miller, n. 
on p. 869 and supra, n. 39. — 6.11.29: ‘Planitiem omnem a Cyro usque Albanorum gens 
tenet, mox Hiberum discreta ab his amne Alazone in Cyrum Caucasis montibus defluente. 
praevalent oppida Albaniae Cabalaca, Hiberiae Hermastus iuxta flumen et Neoris. regiones 
Thasie et Thriare usque ad Parihedros montes; ultra sunt Colchicae solitudines, quarum a 
latere ad Ceraunios verso Armenochalybes habitant et Moschorum tractus ad Hiberum am- 
nem in Cyrum defluentem et infra eos Sacasani et deinde Macerones ad flumen Absarrum.’ 
— Markwart Siidarmenien 23*, and then Ingoroqva 421, 467, 482-486, would interpret the 
Parihedri montes of the second passage as referring to the above section 2: the northern ridge 
of the Armenian Plateau, more particularly (so Ingoroqva) Mt Pambaki. This cannot be 
accepted. The statement that beyond these mountains lay the Colchian desert and then the 
land of the Armenochalybes, Moschi, Macerones to the Absarrus indicates with singular cla- 
rity that the same Mt Paryadres, i.e., the above section 3, is meant exactly as in Pliny’s 
previous passage. Cf. also supra n. 38. — For the regions of Thasie and Thriare, cf. in/ra 
§ 15 at n. 147. 

55 Lazarus 41; Ananias 35; Ps. Moses 2.6; Leont. Mrov. 48 (infra n. 56); cf. Vax. 120; 
Markwart, Siidarmenien 22*; Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 371. 
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‘The land along the side of Mt Paryadres,’ as distinct from Cholarzene and 
Gogarene, must indeed be Tao (3); and this description of it by Strabo is echoed 
in the words of Leontius of Ruisi: “the mountain ... which stretches, between 


Cholarzene and Tao, towards the sea’ and, especially, ‘the land of Parkhali, 


which is Tao. 8, 

All of the foregoing must signify that Pharnabazid expansionism must have 
acquired not only Cholarzene, but also Tao-Tayk‘5 Both were subsequently 
lost to the Armenian Monarchy; but, whereas, as will be seen, Cholarzene 
reverted to Iberia, Tao-Tayk‘ did not, until long after Leontius of Ruisi’s time. 
This is the reason why for him Tao is an Armenian land.®? And it is only in the 
latter part of the eighth century that Tao appers in Georgian sources as lying 
within the Iberian political sphere.*® On the other hand, the Armenian histori- 
cal monuments amply demonstrate that Tayk‘, during the period from the 
Conversion, at the beginning of the fourth century, to the second half of the 
eighth, was an integral part of the Armenian Monarchy® and, in particular, 
a principality of the Armenian dynasty of the Mamikonids.° A part at 


*S Leont. Mrov. 4 (supra, n. 34), 48: @3 030 [3moGxgno0b g@oboo30] 536gd~o0b 
b96Q35GO9 LAIBOMOdbIONS, JygQysHsbd 3dGEPobdsbds, GQIg@E sBb fo@ (‘And he 
[the Duke of Cholarzene] harassed the frontiers of Armenia: the land of Parxali, which is 
Tao’). Cf. Ps. Moses 2.6 (101): [aqupguh| quis win vunpnuinify Qupfuupuy ping 
WL Suyng (‘[Vologases] returned to the foot of Parxar in the middle of Tayk‘’). For 
Vaxu8t 120, Parxali (Parazli), or Taoskari, is another name for Tao. 

56. This is what Apollodorus may be referring to (in the second century B.C.) when saying 
that the Araxes separates the Iberians from the Armenians: Perieg. 2fr. 123 (451) = Strabo 
1.3.21; but cf. Strabo’s remark (ibid.) that the Cyrus must be meant here. 

5” Cf. supra n. 56: it was in the course of a war on Armenia that the Iberian Duke of Cho- 
larzene was harassing its frontiers, i.e., Tao. 

58 Cf. infra at n. 75. 

59 Gk Life of St Gregory 172 (103); Faustus 6.11; Lazarus 23, 41, 03,62; Eliseus 2 (37), 7 
(165); Sebéos 32 (187), 33 (191); Ananias 35; Ps. Moses 2.6; 3.44; John Kath. 68: Tayk‘* was 
among the Armenian lands ceded by Chosroes II to Maurice in the treaty of partition of 591, 
and was called Deep Armenia (Xoragoyn Hayk‘); cf. Htibschmann, Ortsnamen 231-232. 
Many of these texts mention various Bishops of Tayk* among Armenian churchmen, as also 
do the acts of the Council of Dvin of 505/6 (Bk Lett. 41), those of the Council of Manazkert of 
726 (cf. Adontz Armenija 335), and a letter of John II Katholikos of Armenia (c. 557-574) 
(Bk Lett. 81). — Cf. also Hiibschmann 276-278, 357-361. 

60 Gk Life of St Gregory 172; Faustus 3.18; 4.2, 18; Lazarus 62, 68, 75; Sebéos 1 (41); 
Leontius 6 (122-123). — See, for the Mamikonids, II § 12.78. — The fact that the Mamiko- 
nids may have been of Georgian or proto-Georgian (Tzannic-Sannic) origin can hardly be 
used as an argument against Tayk‘-Tao’s belonging to Armenia (cf. Ingoroqva 489-490): 
we are dealing here not with the sub-civilized level of racial origins, but with the civilized level 
of cultural, political, and social relations. Ingoroqgva 490, rather takes au pied de la lettre 
the legend of the advent of the Mamikonids to Armenia in the third century (as found in 
Sebéos and Ps. Moses); Faustus 5.4, 37, does not know of this recent arrival; and actually 
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least of Tayk" must have been given as an appanage to a separate Mamikonic 
branch already in the sixth century.*1 Then, by the beginning of the eight 
the rival Bagratids had begun encroaching on Tayk‘ from their neighbouring 
principality of Syspiritis.62 And after the disastrous defeat of the Armenian 
insurgents by the Caliph’s forces in 772, the Bagratids possessed themselves 
of (a part at least of) this Mamikonid princedom — as in fact they possessed 
themselves of many other principalities of their rivals; — and there, Ashot IV 
raised the fortress of Kalmakhi and offered asylum to hard-pressed _ princes 


from the south. The former event is reported also, on the Georgian side, 


though in very confused way, by Juansher.* 


the Mamikonids were one of the most ancient houses of the Armenian Monarchy: II § 12.18; 
TIT/II § 12. 

61 II n. 285. 

82 Smbat VI went to Tayk‘ and established himself at T‘uxark‘: Leontius 8 (26); Vardan 
71. — See, for the Bagratid princedom of Syspiritis, II § 12.9; ILI/II § 13 — T‘uxarisi 
(Georg.) = T*uxark* (Arm.) was a fortress on the frontier of Tao and Cholarzene: Jav. 332- 
333. Some modern authors tend, with Leontius and Vardan, to think of it as located in Tao: 
Jav. 345; Hiibschmann, Orisnamen 360. Vaxuikt 112-113, Map. I, places it in SavSet‘i. Yet 
Leontius of Ruisi, 131, is definite in showing it situated in Cholarzene. In this Ananias 35 
is in accord with him. The exact location of this stronghold has not been determined: 
cf. Blake-Der Nersessian, Gospels of Bert‘ay 237-238. But it would seem to have been situ- 
ated somewhere near the frontier between Tao and Cholarzene. — Already in the seventh 
century, Bagratids took refuge in Tayk‘: Sebeos 32 (186). 

63 Vardan 76: hud upgfph Undpuny Yo hk Guyns, Sump pod wiky fi pqsiuye 
phifiu fepkwtig. bh qh Qahuy gunfyomlbay Ep duut fing pUpowpreibag, be funpstp 
nippy bf dkny hind paynp uyprapsf, quyit wnfir yhiphwin Yn bh Guys, 
hk bjbupp qhaqdude pt Ghpukwy Guphir qqoput hub, np min, bo qpuntg pis 
Jiiptutue qohpual lk qlaage, & qquaunt Sujng: Ge aywuytkuy puw pufanfir Ejbuy 
Uri pug sfil quantufy, ke pink bgargwit ’f nhs qninimiifu fog (Then the 
sons of Smbat, ASot and Sapuh, divided equally their father’s possessions. And because 
Jahap had seized a part of ArSarunik’ and was thinking of acquiring, through his wife, the 
whole of that land, ASot and Sapuh took it themselves. And passing through the region 
of Siracene, they harassed the troops of Ismael that were there and possessed themselves 
of Siracene and Agoc‘ and of the country of Tayk*. And thus, favoured by fortune, the 
valiant A8ot built Kamax and established his family there’). Subsequently, ASot IV invited 
the House of Gnuni, harassed by the Saracens in their State of Aliovit, to settle in Tayk‘: 
Vardan 77. Vardan seems to connect the acquisition of Tayk‘ with the staving off of Jahap’s 
claims, through his wife, to the Mamikonid succession. For the insurrection of 771-772, see 
Grousset, Histoire 323-334 (where no mention is made, among the events that followed it, 
of the Bagratid acquisition of Tayk‘). Ps. Moses, with his customary Bagratid loyalism, 
omits all mention of Tayk‘* as a Mamikonid princedom, thus palliating what in fact was but 
a part of the general campaign of spoliation conducted by the Bagratids against their Mami- 
konid rivals: cf. Adontz, Armenija 310, 267; Akinian, in RE Suppl. 6 536, 537; cf. III/ILI 
n. 81. — For Ka(l)max, see the following note. 

6# Juanser 244: 8db39 ysdbs 35056960 30689 5G GagdgQbgb gmrsGxXgub, bbsdeo 
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9. So far Tayk’-Tao has been spoken of as a single geographical and political 
unit, but the fact of toponymical ambivalence that marks the historical geo- 
graphy of Caucasia, resulting from the constantly fluctuating frontier line 


between the Armenian and the Iberian Monarchy and the overlapping of. 


respective claims and control,® makes it well-nigh impossible to be certain 
that that was indeed the case. We do know that the canton of Kola or Kol 
which the traditional Armenian geography includes in Tayk* lay outside Geor- 
gian Tao. This suggests that the Armenian term Tayk* covered a larger ter- 
ritory than did the Georgian term Tao. On the other hand, Tao, according 
to Georgian sources, was divided into two parts: the north-eastern, called 
Lower or Hither Tao, and the south-western, called Upper of Thither Tao. 
And it has been conjectured, in this connexion, that only the southern part 
corresponded to Armenian Tayk* and was, consequently, within the political 
Sphere of Armenia, whereas the northern part never left the orbit of Georgia.® 
There is nothing intrinsically impossible about this conjecture. Armenian his- 
toriography is not on the whole precise enough to enable us to establish the 


FsGgomgb 656935660 45035660, ws IgosyGgb 8L0J JOHOO HIEab, G—-Ageds 96- 
IDS 39P4db0, —ds 3—s3Q6qb G0b9R. BAER bobgZ0660 Amgo~wyb 369ms~@ sho- 
mob O65. gBbs Iomgobbs JOG GAM BsM9gbsZ0b9g6 262762) 5b6GEdd, GHsdgny 
25J29G03984@ OYR 030 ~]d dBd Jbg>d JIsGo, —Ed BoxyVdEd5 FaJamo Bobo ~wsd 3ob- 
Gon76o (‘At, the same time, certain Vitaxae were not admitted into Cholarzene; instead, 
some of them went off and seized a rock in Tao, which is called Kalmaxi, and built a castle there. 
But others went to Kakhetia, to Aré‘il. To one of them he gave as wife one of the House 
of Abu-Xuasro, because she had become a widow and had no husband; and he granted to 
him Cuk‘et‘i with a castle and a residence’). In conjunction with Vardan (supra n.-63), it 
is clear that by the title of Vitaxa Juanger refers here to Bagratids: not indeed the Iberian 
Bagratids (as held by Ingoroqva 79, who considers the latter to have been one and same fami- 
ly as the Vitaxae of Gogarene; which is absurd), but the Armenian. Upon them, Juanger 
prejected the title of the former Armenian lords of Cholarzene, the same Vitaxae of Gogarene 
(for this: infra §15 at n.153: cf. also II Appendix A II [12]). In this, concluding, section of 
his History, Juanger’s narrative appears ill-pieced together. The above passage telescopes 
in reverse order two successive Bagratid migrations northwards: (1) the acquisition of Tayk‘ 
by A&Sot IV and (2) the earlier flight of other Bagratids to eastern Iberia. This earlier event 
is again mentioned by Juanser, as found no doubt in a different source, in the Passage im- 
mediately preceding the one just cited. This earlier passage tells of the flight to Kakhetia 
= Sakix, Sak‘é, or Sakki), precisely to Aré‘il, of three nephews of ASot III Bagratuni who 
had blinded their uncle: see, for this, III/III § 6-9. — The concordance of Vardan and Juan- 
Ser leaves no doubt that by Kamax the former meant Kalmax(i) in Tayk‘* and not Camachus- 
Ani on the Euphrates; this has by now been generally recognized: Honigmann, Ostgrenze 
219-221, 57 n. 2 (and the earlier authors cited by him). — For Kalmax(i), the exact location 


of which is not known, see: Vax. 118; Jav. 333, 335; Hitibschmann, Orisnamen 360; infra 
n. 77. 


8 Cf. In. 158. 


66 Ananias 35; cf. supra n. 10. 8? Ingoroqva 493. 
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northern frontier of Tayk‘; in fact, some of its cantons are not wholly identifi: 
ble.° Yet there are certain facts that tend to militate against it. First, thei 
is (to repeat) the fact that Tao is not mentioned in any Georgian sources fc 
the period from the early Pharnabazid epoch, that is, prior to its acquisitio 
by the Artaxiad Monarchy, to the end of the eighth century.® Second, ther 
is the purely Armenian character of toponyms found in northern Tao, such a 
Panaskert(i) and Ishkhan(i).” Third, the penetration of Smbat VI Bagratur 
as far as the north-western frontier of Tao, undertaken seemingly at the ex 
pense of Mamikonids,” may in the context with the rest likewise go counte 
to that theory. Finally, the plural form of the name of Tao, Taoni, found i: 
Merch‘ule, which Ingoroqva considers an old form,72 seems to be less an expres 
sion of the above division of that province than simply an Armenianism 
an exact rendering of Tayk‘.”8 | 

Tao — Lower Tao and Asip‘ori, a canton in Upper Tao — reappears in th 
Georgian sources as part of the acquisition, made sometime between 786 ani 
807, of the — then still partial — Guaramid inheritance” by Adarnase, th 
founder of the Iberian line of the Bagratids.” And, as will be seen, his posterity 
the Iberian Bagratids, subsequently appear in possession of the whole of tha 
inheritance as well as of the whole of Tao.” It seems indeed highly probabl 
that it was the dispossession of the Mamikonids, after 772, that first resultec 
in the division of Tayk'-Tao into two parts; and while the south-westerr 


68 Cf. Hibschmann, Ortsnamen 357-361. 

69 Cf. infra at n. 75. 

70 Ingoroqva (e.g., map on p. 492) places I&xan(i) in Thither Tao, but includes in Hithe) 
Tao the cities of Mamrovan(i) and Olt‘isi. The former (Narumaki, later Narimani, Mamruar 
in Asolik, Namruan in Vardan: Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 361) has a purely Armenian ending 
exactly as has P‘anaskert: cf. Hibschmann 380, 384. Olt ‘isi may also bear an originaly Ar. 
menian name: ibid 360-361. It appears first in Asolik (Uxti..) and subsequently for the 
first time in Georgian literature, in the Chron. Iber.; and I&xan is a purely Armenian word: 
ef. IV Excursus B at nn. 29, 30. See also USAF Chart 324 C III (1954): ISxan = T. Ishan; 
Mamrovan = T. Narman; Olt‘isi = T. Oltu; P‘anaskert is remembered in Paneskirt Yay- 


asi. It is difficult to think that I8xan, situated as it is north of the Olt‘i river, could be in 


Thither Tao. 

“1 Supra n. 62. 

7 Ingoroqva 491. 

73 Most Armenian names of countries are plural in form (cf. I § 15), yet Syspiritis, which 
Mr Ingoroqva 513, divides into no less than three parts, is singular in Georgian (Speri, Ispira), 
its Armenian original (Sper) happening to be, precisely, singular in form. Even as far down 
the Acampsis as Nigali we find Armenian toponyms: Anakert(i) and Art‘van(i) = Art‘vini: 
Vax. 110, 114. 

74 For this, see infra § 12, 13 (at n. 126), 21. 

78 Infra at nn. 125-126. 

%8 Infra § 21. 
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Upper Tao was, as has already been noted, acquired by the Bagratids,” the 
north-eastern Lower Tao and Asisp‘ori, the northernmost part of Upper Tao, 
must, at different times possibly, have fallen to the Guaramids, each dynasty 
acquiring what was nearest to it. 

10. The canton of Ko]-Kola must indeed have been a part of Iberia in early- 
-Pharnabazid times and been included in the Duchy of Tsunda.” But it must 
have passed within the orbit of the Armenian Monarchy at the same time as 
Tao. Both Strabo (11.3.2)?9 and Pliny (6.10.26)®" know of this land, i.e., the 
sources of the Cyrus, as part of Greater Armenia; in this the Armenian histori- 
cal tradition recorded in Pseudo-Moses (2.6)® is in agreement with them. Yet, 
later in the first century, doubtless as a result of the weakening of the Armen- 
ian Monarchy, Plutarch describes the sources of the Cyrus as lying on Iberian 
territory.®2 This canton must have remained purely Georgian ethnically, as 
is clear from the Martyrdom of of the Nine Infants of Kola, a Georgian hagio- 
graphical monument of not later than the sixth century and reflecting, possi- 
bly, a tradition of still higher antiquity. It reveals, moreover, the existence 
of a Prince of Kola,®3 a dynast unknown to the lists of the Armenian Princes; 
which must signify that at the epoch of the martyrdom, at any rate, Kola was 
outside the Armenian sphere, and also that its princes did not survive its re- 


” The location of Kalmax(i) has not been established: Honigmann, Ostgrenze 220-221 
(cf. Vax. 118). It would, however, be difficult to suppose that ASot IV had moved his resid- 
ence, and invited other princes to establish theirs, farther away from the Bagratid land of 


Syspiritis than in southern or Upper Tao. In this connexion, one may attempt to interpret | 


an enigmatic toponym in the register of the estates belonging to the Patriarchate of Antioch 
in Iberia. This register (of the eleventh-twelfth century) is attached to the list of the episco- 
pal sees dependent on Dara: a parallel version to the Notitia Antiochena, and one known in 
a Greek and two Armenian manuscripts, translations, we may be certain, from the Syriac. 


The register is adduced in Greek and in Conybeare’s English translation from the Armenian, - 


in Honigmann, Ostgrenze 219, and it mentions Panak‘sér-J7avdoxeo and the land of Zibard- 
2nBdedn neighbouring upon Kalmalk*-Kaduddyn. The corrupt state of P‘anaskert and Kal- 
max tempts one to conjecture the explanation of the third toponym, as: Zibard-LnBdaden < 
Lvonigitng = Lovonéotic ((Gk Life of St Gregory 172) = swsb’rtyn (Arab. Life of St 
Gregory 160), i.e., Syspiritis-Sper-Ispiri. . 

78 Leont. Mrov. 24 (supra, n. 37). 

9 4. t@ Kigw + &¢ thy doxhy éxywv dno tic "Aoueviac ... 

80 ‘Cyrus oritur in Heniochis montibus quos alii Coraxicos vocavere.’ This is part of the 
description of Greater Armenia, which ends with the words ‘ Incolae per confinium Armeniae 
nune dicentur’ introducing the description of Albania and Iberia (6.11.29). Kola may be 
relaled to Coraxici (mountains) and the earlicr ethnicon Kurbi/Kulbi/KéAyoc; yet Hecataeus 
distinguishes between the Kooaéou and the K@dAou: fr. 185, 186. 

81 For Ps. Moses, at the time of the legendary King Vologases, i. e., of the Artaxiads (cf. 
I at n. 175), Kola was in Armenia: 2.6 (101); 2.9 (112). 

82 Pompeius 34. 2. ... tov Kigvov notapdy, b¢ éx tv IBnowmdr de@v aviotduevoc. 

83 Karst, Corpus juris 1/2/1 175-176, 245 n. 4. 
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turn to that sphere. That return is evidenced by the Geography of Ananias, o 
the seventh century, which regards Ko] as a canton of Armenian Tayk‘, thougl 
it appears to have reverted to Iberia before the end of the eighth century.® 
Apart from the above hagiographical work, Georgian sources do not mentior 
Kola for the period elapsed between early Pharnabazid times and the nintt 
century, when Kola figures among the dominions of the Curopalate Ashot |] 
the Great.® 

41. Cholarzene, as has been already noted, appears not to have beer 


initially a part of Iberia. It is definitely not included in Leontius of Ruisi’: 


account of the lands allotted to K‘art‘los*? and it is absent from the descrip- 
tion of the two subsequent re-allotments of these lands among his sons and 
grandsons. Yet, one of the latter, Odzrkhos, is said to have built the city- 
fortress of T’ukharisi,®° which was in Cholarzene; and, at all events, this land 
was conquered by the first King, Pharnabazus.® It, thus, became one of the 
duchies of the early-Iberian Monarchy. Then, in the second century B. C., 
together with Tao and Gogarene, Cholarzene passed to the Armenian Mon- 
archy: this we know from Strabo.®? Modern, nationalist, denials of this fact will 
not withstand a moment’s reflexion. During the decline of the Armenian 


84 Cf. II § 15 Table I. 

85 Ananias 35; Leontius 42 (168): fleeing Arab Armenia in 791, the Amatunis arrived at 
the frontier of Iberia in the canton of Kol (Fuumbep f vate Ypwg fp queuns yay). 
— 86 Infra § 21. 

8” Leont. Mrov. 4-5 (supra § 4 n. 34: Text A). This was noted by Vaxu8t 72. 

88 I Division: Leont. Mrov. 8-9; II Division: ibid. 9-10 (supra § 4 n. 35: parts of the two 
texts). 

89 Ibid. 9: 3836 MAIGSAb 359963 AGO gobg-Js~@ogbo : dGsQ wd MxyBsSGobo 
(‘This Ojrxos built two city-fortresses: Ojrxe and T'uxarisi ye + The addition of T’uxarisi 
appears to be due to a subsequent nationalist desire to connect Cholarzene, so signally left 
out of the allotment of the eponymous family of K‘art‘los, with the divine dynasty of the 


primogenitor of the Iberians. And the choice of Ojrxos, the eponym of the neighbouring 


region, merely serves to underline the separateness of Cholarzene. — For the possible philo- 
logical evidence that Cholarzene was Armenianized before becoming Georgianized, see supra 
n. 24. —- For the location of T‘uxarisi, see the supra n. 62. 

90 Leont. Mrov. 23: in liberating Iberia from Macedonian control, Pharnabazus possessed 
himself of all Iberia, except Cholarzene (@d03yHs yaggm@o JsGmmo Mx609G 3rs6- 
RAC0bS), but the following year he took it (BEM F9ebs Iga@gbs... QsGbogob... 
8NZOOS ZMdHRPOb Wd —|s038yGs 3e.5GxXg0). 

91 Cf. supra § 5 Text C (n. 37). 

82 11.14.5 (supra n. 46). 

%3 Thus, Ingoroqva, 427-434, would deny that Ptolemy’s Catarzene (5.12.4) and Strabo’s 
Cho[la]rzene (11.4.4,5) stand for Klarjet‘i, connecting, instead, the former with the city of 
Citharizon in the Principality of Asthianene (cf. Procopius, De aed. 3.3.9; and, for Asthianene, 
II § 7) and identifying the latter with the Armenian land of Xorjén-Chorzane (north of 
Asthianene: Procopius loc. cit; cf. supra n. 22). Apart from the fact that the last-named land 
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Monarchy in the first century, Cholarzene must have returned to the Iberian 
political sphere.** The Iberian historical tradition mentions this land as under 
the control of first-century kings, Aderk and Azork, until the revolt, upon an 
understanding with the King of Armenia, of the Duke of Cholarzene and some 
other dukes against King Amazaspes II of Iberia.** This no doubt reflects the 
reversal of the Ibero-Armenian marchlands to the Third Armenian Mon- 
archy of the Arsacids, which had revived by the end of the first century, and 
definitively by the third century, the empire-building tradition of the Atra- 
xiads. Accordingly, for Ptolemy, Cholarzene is a part of Armenia. It was 
after this return to Armenia that Cholarzene must have been included in the 
Vitaxate of Gogarene: the viceroyalty of the North which had been formed 
by the Artaxiads out of their Iberian acquisitions and other lands.% This in- 
clusion must be the reason why it is counted by Ananias of Siracene as a part 
of Gogarene.®’ The earliest monuments of Armenian literature, the documents 


of the Gregorian Cycle seem to know of Cholarzene as an Armenian frontier 
province.°8 


is not known to any sources prior to the fifth-sixth century, it can hardly have been wrested, 
as was Strabo’s Cholarzene, from the Iberians, not being anywhere near Iberia, nor can it 
have been, like it, one of the northernmost provinces of Armenia bordering on the Cauca- 
sian Mts, Iberia, and Colchis; and as for Citharizon, Asthianene, in which it was situated, 
can not seriously. be said, like Ptolemy’s Catarzene, to lie next to the Moschic mountains 
and above the region of the Boyaz, i.e., the Armenian canton of Buxa in southern Tayk’‘, for 
which, cf. Ananias 35. — Cf. supra nn. 22, 23, 24, 46, 5. 

98 In the mid-first century, ‘Pharasmanes [I of Iberia] interfecto filio Radamisto quasi 
proditore, quo fidem in nos testaretur, vetus adversus Armenios odium promptius exercebat; 
tuncque primum illecti Moschi, gens ante alias socia Romanis, avia Armeniae incursavit’: 
Tacitus, Ann. 13.37. Moschi here may refer to Cholarzene (a part of Meschia: supra n. 1); 
but the qualifying illecti may not necessarily imply Pharasmanes’s control over them. At 
all events some time previously, they seem to have entered special relations with Rome in- 
dependently of both Armenia and Iberia. , 

94 Leont. Mrov. 43, 48, 57 (cf. also infra n. 152). — As is well known, early Georgian his- 
torical writings contain no dates, but abound, instead in synchronisms which, as a general 
rule, are remarkably exact and which thus enable the historian to establish at least appro- 
ximate dates of the early Kings of Iberia. 

95 15.12.4 (supra n. 53) 

96 Infra § 14-15. 

97 Ananias 34. 

*8 Arm. Agathangelus 120/842 (425): Ge ayumu pig wibby Eph fips Zyng, fp suquyg 
fish ff duqu, aqukp wmpwdwhkp qhwhafefet pwpagqn fiw bo webowpwtin 
Bbwtt. fp Yarnwqageng puqapti Shigh wa wzfumpSant Jougabuy , Ufigsh wn Que 
qupfop, thus f vaywn fp uuhfuiw Yuopiiwg, thigh ff qgpmiv Yywimg, fhirs f 
vuiifwhe Quuyfig, ff duynwhepots puqup uppuyaftiwmii Zuyng. bh JU quaegeny 
pugquplh uefish wn Ppoeht pugqupun, piptp wa vwhfuoph Yunpeng wa tap 
Chpulat Eppourt, kh wa Ynpymop dfigh yup mygfumpsie upg + Sp igh wan 
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note 98 continued 


vuotph Yubpp Sut fofuutpi, cpigh yYeopuyuumlats aquly eps artk pe queers, 
putiacfefrtir frp (‘And thus he [St Gregory] spread wide the culture of preaching ant 
evangelizing over the entire land of Armenia, from end to end, from the city of Satala t 
the country of Chaldia, to Cholarzene, to the very frontiers of Meschia to the Alan Gate 
to the frontier of the Caspians, to P‘aytakaran the city of the kingdom of Armenia; fron 
the city of Amida to the city of Nisibis, he passed along the frontiers of Syria and th 
land of New Siracene and Corduene, to the fortified country of the Medes, to the do 
main of the Prince of Mahk‘ert; to Atropatene he spread wide his evangelic labours’) 
Gk Agath.153: xal év xdon th ydboa tho “Agueviac ax’ dxoov Ews Gxgwy drétewev tH 
goyaciay tod ebayyehixod xnodypatog dnd Lataldy tijc nédews pméxor Tho xwoa 
Xadtaév uai Katagody, wc sgiwy Macayot tHy Otvywv, nal nvAdv Kaoniwy, xa 
peody "Alavdy xai Dataxagavig ndlews “Agueviac Bactiéwr, xal dnd tis TOY “Aundnve 
nédews méxor NuotBews maga ta Sora tH Luolac Ewco Noowndgwy yijc, xal Kogdopitar 
nal tho dyvowtdtns ydheac tHv Mijdwv, xal tod oixov Mayovetady tov doxovtos xa 
péyor “Ateanataxdry, tig xadeitae Tgoxwgia xara th» Ilegoihy yAdttar, é&étew 
to sbayyedinoy xjovyya... — Of the above limitrophe toponyms, some were withi 
the Arsacid realm; others, like Chaldia, the Alan Gate, Syria, and Atropatene, were patent: 
outside it. Satala, a city of Lesser Armenia, was within it, as is clear from Faustus 3.7.21 
The term Mask't'k’ is of interest. Faustus mentions it in connexion with the younger S 
Gregory’s preaching in Albania (3.5-6); he also connects these neighbours (Mazk‘t'k‘) of th 
Albanians with Huns; and describes (3.7) the invasion of Armenia by the Mazk‘t’k‘ and th 
Huns. This invasion is discussed very thoroughly by Trever, O¢. po. ist. Alb. 188-197. I 
this fourth-century invasion, Albania also seems to have participated. There can be no ques 
tion that in this context the term Mazk‘t'k' can only refer to the Massagetae or Alans: Mark 
wart and J. Messina, ‘Die Enstehung der armenischen Bistiimer,’ OCa 27/2 (1932) 214-219 
though Trever would, instead, identify them with the north-Caucasian Mazamacae of Plin: 
6.7.21. But, on the other hand, in the context of Agathangelus first in the above text, wher 
it is mentioned next to Chaldia and Cholarzene, and then in 126/873 (= Gk Agath. 165, 
where it is used to describe the northern viceroyalty of Great Armenia, which include 
Cholarzene (infra § 14-15), the term in question must denote the Moschians: Markwart 
Erdngahr 168-169 (in Genealogie 33, however, Markwart reversed his opinion and spoke c 
‘dem Markhititer nach der Seite der Mask‘ut'k‘, der Massageten oder Alenen’); Peeters 
Débuts 21-23 (who went too far in the opposite direction and would see even in the Mazk‘t*k 
of Faustus the Moschians and not the Massagetae); cf. Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 212 and n. 1 
With the memory of the great invasion just mentioned still relatively fresh, it would hav 
been only too natural for the compiler, or copyist, of the Agathangelus to substitute the terr 
Mask‘t‘k* (indeed meaning the Massagetae) for whatever word had originally been used t 
designate the Moschians. The proximity of Gogarene, the most important part of the norther: 
viceroyalty, to Albania must have made this substituion easy: that viceroyalty could b 
regarded as a bulwark of the Armenian Monarchy against any Albanian, no less than any Ibe 
rian, invasion. The Greek Agathangelus adds in both passages, under the influence of th 
same memory, or of the text of Faustus, the words tay Oévvwy. The reference to the Ala 
Gate (the Greek translation transposes here two toponyms and has: xal nvAdy Kacniwy, xa 
peg@v *AdavOv: the confusion between the ‘Caspian’ and the ‘Alan’ Gates was widesprea: 
among the ancients: Trever 121-126, 214-216, 274-275; and so also one between ‘Albani 
and ‘Alani’) constitutes, I think, a proof of the equivalence Mask ‘t‘k* = Moschians. Th 
passage in question assumes Armenian suzerainty over Iberia, which is the constant cosmo 
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The Romano-Iranian treaty of 363, ceding to Iran the sovereign rights over 
the Caucasian kingdoms® coincided with a decline of the Arsacid Monarchy in 
Armenia and the consequent abandonment of it by the dynasts of the outlying 
regions. Thus, the northern vitaxate once again passed to Iberia, and so also, 
once again, Cholarzene. Though some of the secessionists were forced back to 
their original allegiance in 371, they definitively left it at the Partition of Ar- 
menia in 387.1 It is, possibly, this that we find echoed in the Iberian historical 
tradition, recorded by Leontius of Ruisi, in the reference to a conflict between 
the King of Armenia and Bak‘ar I, King of Iberia, who had succeeded his 
father, the first Christian King and founder of the Chosroid Dynasty, St 
Mirian III (+ 361). From the same source we learn, further, that Bak‘ar’s 
successor Mithridates III constructed churches at T*ukharisi and elsewhere 
in Cholarzene.2 Then, as Ammianus Marcellinus informs us, King Sauroma- 
ces of Iberia, a vassal of Rome, having been expelled by the Iranians and 
replaced by his cousin Aspacures, no doubt as a consequence of the treaty of 
363, the Emperor Valens made an attempt to reassert Roman influence in 
Caucasia and to restore Sauromaces.on the throne of Iberia. He was only 
half successful; and in 370 the kingdom was divided, along the Cyrus river, 
between the two cousins, Sauromaces reigning as Roman vassal in the south- 


cratic thesis of the Gregorian Cycle; it thus makes Iberia’s northermost limit, the Alan 
Gates, Armenia’s own. Our passage, accordingly, traces the complete northern boundary 
of the Armenian Monarchy: Satala-Chaldia-Cholarzene-Moschica- Iberia (= the Alan Gates)- 
Caspiane (or P‘aytakaran, with the chief city of that name). Cf. in this connexion Ptolemy 
5.12.4: maga wév ta Moozina Ben 4 Katagtnvy}. The distinction made thus between Iberia 
and the lands of Cholarzene and Moschica (= Tayk‘, Javaxet’i, and perhaps Artani) may be 
taken to indicate that, unlike Chaldia and the Alan Gate, they were within the Arsacid State. 
Otherwise, we must admit that Agathangelus is silent about the political allegiance of Cho- 
larzene in the Arsacid period. — The above passage of Agathangelus was taken over by 
Ps. Moses 2.86 when he described the preaching of St Nino in Iberia ‘from the land of 
Cholarzene to the Alan and Caspian Gate and to the land of the Msk't'k’.’ This passage 
borrowed, by an author in whose day (mid-eighth century) Cholarzene had long left Armenia 
for Iberia, Ingoroqva cites (420) as a proof that it had never been in Armenia. Ingoroqva 
would also argue the absence of Cholarzene from the Armenian realm from the silence of Ps. 
Moses about it in his list of the cantons of Gogarene (2.8). But he fails to see the distinction 
between Gogarene as a province (once a single dynastic State) — and it is of this that Ps. 
Moses speaks — and Gogarene in the sense of the viceroyalty of the north, including alien 
lands like Cholarzene, which is described by Ananias: infra § 14. We have seen a similar 
argument in Ingoroqva’s endeavour to explain away the evidence of Strabo and Pliny: 
supra n. 93. 

9 IEn. 5. 

100 For these Armenian events, see Adontz, Armenija 225-226; Grousset, Histoire 140-166 
cf. Trever, Oc. po ist. Alb. 198-201; II n. 6. 

101 Leont. Mrov. 130. — For the dates of Mirian III, see IV/I § 9. 

102 Leont. Mrov. 131. 
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western realm and Aspacures, as Iranian vassal, in the north-eastern. By 
378, however, the Gothic menace had constrained the Roman government 
to abandon Sauromaces; his kingdom must have ceased to exist as Iberia 
passed, whole or nearly so, under the suzerainty of the Iranian emperor.™ 
This is the situation reflected in Leontius’s story of the replacement on the 
Iberian throne of the elder line of St Mirian’s house (the family of his son 
Rev!) by the younger, represented by King Varaz-Bak‘ar or Varaz-Bakur, 
i.e. Aspacures.% His being described as ‘an impious (urcmuno) man and a 
hater of the faith’ by Leontius’”’ is significant: the term implied at that time 
Mazdaist religious sympathies;! and it must, in this case, connote also his 
Iranian political orientation. Leontius, indeed, then goes on to tell us of his 
becoming an Iranian vassal; that ‘thereafter, the Armenians and the Iberians. 
were tributaries of the Iranians’; and that, after this, Cholarzene revolted 
against him and passed to the Roman Empire, which occupied T’ukharisi 
and the entire duchy.! It is safe to assume that the historical tradition pre- 
served by Leontius telescopes here several events: (1) the peace of 363 and the 
consequent Iranian overlordship in Armenia, Iberia, and Albania; (2) the 
adherence of Aspacures to a pro-Iranian policy; (3) the setting up of the pro- 


108 Amm. Marcell. 27.12; 30.2; cf. Stein, Hist. du Bas-Emp. I 187; Peeters, Débuis 39-40.. 
-104 Stein, loc. cit. ae 

105 Jeont. Mrov. 129; cf. In. 207. . 

106 Leont. Mrov. 129-137, (‘Varaz- Bakar’); Roy. List I 60 (‘ Varaz-Bakur’: exceptionally, 
it gives what must be the more ancient form). 

107 Leont. Mrov. 135: gbg 3:Gob-d9JoG IgQQ oya 3°60 DOFIVM ~ws Iadywg: 


brymobs. eae 
18 Cf, the near-contemporaneous Armenian use of anawrén (‘impious’): Peeters, Sie 


Sousanik 288. 

109 Leont. Mrov. 136-137: 99906 30Gob-do9oG... go6aZygms b5HZ30, BASE QgSob- 
03956 b3sGborsd06 Iabgs 906g HQRoMobobsd Ed FoHZ0@o. ~Ed 60gH0mg56 ofdbbgb 
b99BG0 ES JdG039M60 b35Gbord 9KIG3g60. Eo ddobd 99dQgrI0—Q gdb Mab 3——9G- 
250 3Gb-ddJoGbIB6 (—Qd JogGmbgb dgHdgbao. ~@o Mdo3syHQb sgGdgbos mxybos- 
BObO Wd YYVMO 36dGXJHO GLZO3I6H 5Gb0H03IQJ. Qd QIGhAd 3dGob-doJoGb 
JGOM0 0609S ZEIGAQOobs, ~d 3gGgoo —Eds gg@obo (‘Then Aspacures . .. stooped 
to [pay] tribute, and the Iranian commander ceded to him the fortress of Tiflis and departed. 
Thereafter the Armenians and the Iberians were tributaries of the Iranians. And after that, 
the Cholarzenians seceded from Aspacures and joined the Byzantines; and the Byzantines 
seized T‘uxarisi and entire Cholarzene from the sea to the Arsiani [mountains]. _And Aspa- 
cures was left with Iberia without Cholarzene, and with Heret‘i and Egrisi’). Juangser 146 
also records the loss of Cholarzene under Varaz-Bak‘ar. The reference of Leont. Mrov. to 
Cholarzene as ‘from the sea’ is either an indication that the Iberian foothold on the Euxine 
littoral (supra at nn. 39-41) had indeed been maintained until this moment, or is another 
manifestation, together with the above statement that Varaz-Bak‘ar-Aspacures still held 
Egrisi, of the perennial cosmocratic fiction of Iberian dominion over West Georgia (supra at 


n. 41). 
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Roman counter-kingdom in the south-west; and (4) the direct Roman control 
of Cholarzene established after the collapse of that counter-kingdom. 

12. Despite the abortive attempt, early in the fifth century, reported by 
Leontius, of King Mithridates IV of Iberia to recover it,° Cholarzene remained 
severed from the kingdom until the reign of Vakhtang I Gorgasal (c. 446-522). 
This sovereign effected a change in the political orientation of his Monarchy 
when, in the years 482-485, he broke with Iran and transferred his allegience 
to the Roman Empire. Among the consequences of this was his marriage to 
the Princess Helena, a relative of the Emperor Zeno.¥2 And it is in connexion 
with this marriage that our next informant, Juansher, the successor of Leon- 
tius of Ruisi in the line of the Iberian historiographers, records the retroces- 
sion of Cholarzene to Iberia.“ A duke was then appointed to Cholarzene,™™4 


110 Leont. Mrov. 138. 

111 See IV/I § 5-9. 

2 Ibid. § 6 at n. 40. The Georgian source refers to the Imperial relative as the Emperor’s 
‘ daughter. ’ : 

U8 Juanser 177: Ed HZVIAQLgS 39006936 LoBEZ{0G0 JsGog~ods, g069 mxybo- 
GOO Od ZEoGRQHo yagzgmwo, 6ExMg6 3g0EGg sSbods6oI@y, ~s 49360 Gad- 
950 8bMZId6H0H dQAMd. Ed g:INOZOMbS 390bdGI6 bbZ9G0 b53gGd6q- 
Hobs, JggY:6 bosb soGobds, GQIQE Gb sgbobgoo, ~—o SJyo gbGgo : ‘gaGob 
Fymomg6 Z0EGg I~QobsGgwMIg| IgoGobo BsbsSgmobs — gbg bsBa35Go0 35Gb bo- 


BGBIBQOobds s—MQJb36HEGQG0MgI6, GEIQw@o of 9g6 Iogo~os AZgrsg0 fxj7Qbg6. sf 


089 239938996, > AW_b FoGoyg.6g0~@_ Babs I96bs, sbye@bo fgIbs, 4906 
8gGI Jobg6 Jgydbs.’ ~Ed QIdgF7GS QgGob Fyoebs Ws 3mobySobs 39s Jgyo- 
6d Fomgo@, d bbyd sMbotbgmo 4Z4ybgo 35663 89Gdg6my (‘And the Emperor 
retroceded the frontier of Iberia: the castle of T‘uxarisi and entire Cholarzene from the sea 
to the Arsiani [mountains], and the valleys which are neighbouring upon the Gado [moun- 
tains]. And the Emperor made inquiries about the frontiers of the Empire [in] the land of 
the sea coast, which is Abasgia. And he said: “[The territory] from the Egris-river to the ri- 
ver of Little Khazaria has since [the days of] the invasion of Alexander been the frontier of 
the Empire, which thou hast now wrested from us. Now thou shalt restore it to us. And 
when thou shalt marry my daughter, then will I give to thee a land out of it.” And he assigned 
to him as dowry the land between the Egris-river and the Klisura; and the rest [of] Abasgia 
Vaxtang ceded back to the Byzantines’); 198 (the marriage itself); cf. 203-205 (infra nn. 117, 
119). — This text, again, speaks of ‘entire Cholarzene from the sea to the Arsiani’ either 
reflecting the historical truth or repeating a consecrated cosmocratic formula adopted for 
that region: cf. supra, nn. 41, 109. The valleys by the Gado must refer to Samc‘xe and Aéara 
(SavSet‘i and Nigali?), which appear later as a part of the Guaramid inheritance (infra n. 
126, § 21) and which must have been lost — possibly in 378 — to the Empire. The river 
of Little Khazaria (mentioned also in Leont. Mrov. 5, as the northern limit of West Georgia) 
is the Hypanis or Kuban: Jav. 277, — obviously its high waters only. A considerable confu- 
sion can result from the fact that there have been two rivers named Egris-cqali and two, 
named Klisura. One pair was in the north, in Abkhazia of to-day; the other in the south, in 
Cholarzene: the southern Egris-river is now, in Turkish, Eger-su and the southern Klisura 
is a tributary of the Acampsis, now Klasuri (Klaskur-deresi) in the region of Batum: Jav. 276; 


JS? 
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who proceeded to restore the fortress of Artanuji, henceforth the capital of 
the duchy; the King restored also that of Akhiza and founded ‘the Abbey of 
Opiza and a number of churches.™ After 485, there was a bishop at Akhiza.126 
Finally, the Duchies of Cholarzene and Odzrkhe and the western moiety of the 


: Duchy of Tsunda (Erushet‘i) were formed into a sub-kingdom devolving upon 


the death of Vakhtang to his two younger sons, from his second, Byzantine, 
marriage, who ruled over the local dukes, and were entitled ‘Arch-dukes, ’ 
while remaining vassals of Vakhtang’s eldest son, by his first, Sassanid, wife, 
who succeeded him as King of Iberia. The latter, King Dach‘i (522-534), who 
returned to Iranian allegiance, subsequently constrained his younger and sole 
surviving half-brother Mithridates, who was not only half-Byzantine, but also 
Byzantinophile, to exchange the part of Cholarzene bordering on the Empire 
for the eastern portion of the Duchy of Tsunda (Javakhet‘i), reducing him to 


the position of one of the dukes.’ 


Gu. Map; USAF Chart 324 CII. The latter name is, of course, a derivative of the Byzantine 
term xAetcotga (= clausura), i.e., a defile, which the Empire fortified along its frontiers: 
cf. Bréhier, Institutions 358 and n. 12; Chapot, Euphrate 373. Procopius speaks of Justi- 
nian’s fortified kleisurai in Lazica, especially in the south: De aed. 3.7; Bell. pers. 2.29. 
The name, used by JuanSer ex post facto, must date from Justinian’s day; its etymology 
must explain the homonymy in question. In the context with Cholarzene, it is obvious 
(pace Ingoroqva 127) that Juan¥er means here the southern pair (as also 203-205: infra 
n. 117; whereas it is equally obvious that in reference to Abkhazia, JuanSer must refer to 
the northern pair: 235, 242). — Finally, for Alexander’s invasion, see supra n. 36. It is 
interesting to observe the Roman imperial tradition traced, in the East Mediterranean 
mind, back to Alexander the Great. — Cf. IV/1 n. 32. 

li4 Juanger 177; Artavaz, Duke of Cholarzene is also mentioned 185-186, 204. 

15 Juanser 178. — For Artanuji, see: Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De adm. imp. cap. 
46; Vax. 116-118; Jav. 331; Ingoroqva 361-376, 441, and (for Vaxtang’s religious foundations) 
303, 340-345, 376-378, and (map) 308; USAF Chart 324 G II (Ardanuo). 

16 JuanSer 198. 

17 JuanSer 203-205: @o GJeys dgbs oxbbs ~wshob: ‘396 636 30633M 330m0 fhg- 
Jo, 9g6—Qs dodoggQI0d 33683560 JggQedobs AgIobo, ws B3foms@ dds.0s Igbo 
Jodoggdod PdsbobZ5Gomgo6 ~ws Fy6~MoMg6 3:0~e@%_ bQdb0I@M_ Wo bsdgGdbg- 
59GIJ, LLFEZIGO sQbsbgmobds, GMIg@o IaggIQE sGb ggGob-Fyses © 3~0- 
byGsbs Igo, 080 O30) dI3Md Ig6ms ~G_g~obds sGb, 030 sJxy6—yb Iso, (5 0¥36g6 
9g6EQ>_ ™gGobo0g5Q@ INGho~gdsbs Jyg0g Gbsmgbsg0bs Igbobsds.’ E25 IANFams 
HdbsGb, gGoboogbds FybRobobs, Ed sGAog5bb, gGobmogbo BMOOGRXQOobILS, ~d 
6036000d6b, gGo bosgbs QIGsobsbs, ~s 8x0 JOsH_IMd BaAW@O HOXbO g@_gbg ~d 
Jg0~@bo Jobbo, GQIQWOsd 9GJy> ~grb Ed JoGEds%, ~d 3953966 Iso bsd0539 
JGOLOIBOS...* (95 —oRWd JgQ_IQ dg Jobo Mdho boyWsGbs Bdsdobo oxbobosbs, 
GAMA GALO Ed AGbO dgbo 35b6Ad6g0b60 FoGoy3566gb bsIMs Bs §40bd309, 
Qd_ WsodyHJb Msbsyg~goo JsGomobds, GMIg~o dJobgs 30bA6g. Ms Mobb~wagb 
FAbQsb JZomosbd BKoQby~ob, Qd bIMGob oy36036 mdGsab. ~ws Bod IFaAWS 
G30) 49QIQ, 4G599~Q _gGobog073-Ios»3G0—@, Wd oygZbgb Ia@howg|dsbs d8obs 45- 
Mobs Wsho JgQobobds... Bawa MGosg9 933996 dans 3d6Hd6g0bM, 659Q30rs 
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After Mithridates’s nephew and successor Guaram I, this younger branch 
of the Chosroid royal house has been called in modern historiography the 


OER Cre: 


dg@dbobds * BQA~ObSMd,” 8939S’ GEIg@bs gGJzyo_ grb,’ Ed WsGhs IoGoe 
MMJ6. s8d5b JOGMsHb (Qd9g3GHd dIS Bobo Qdsho: 499956 goyGgoes Jxygysbs, 
Qd SNOEQ JoHQdAHo0bgs6 ggGob-Fyomrbs Ed grobyVGobo 945, JoG@opob ~wgw@y- 
MO L5BQZGH0 bddgGdbgoobs, ~Ed Jobgo 6og3m0.~E RdgZ5bgn0 —MdHog600gd6 
ID3ISIIQQ >, HsbobZsGo0mgob go~eQ@Gg b3gGsdqge; gGobmsgad~wds 946; es oya 


IA@ho~e4 ddobds Mxbobs, ~Qoho Aggobo... (‘And [Vaxtang] said to his son Daé‘i: 


“Thou art my first-born son, to thee I have given the crown of my kingship, and to thy broth- 
ers, as their portion, I have given [the territory] from Tasiskari and Cunda to Armenia 
and the Empire [and] the frontier of Abasgia which is ceded [to us] between the Egris-river 
and the Klisura: it is [the property] if thy brothers’ mother, it belongs to them, and let them 
be thy dukes in obedience to thy line.” And he summoned Nasar, Duke of Cunda, and Ar- 
tavaz, Duke of Cholarzene, and Bivritian, Duke of Ojrxe, and entrusted to them his wife 
Helen and her sons, who were called Leo and Mithridates, and committed them to the three 
dukes... And Dat‘i his son ascended his trone as king. But the wife and two sons of Vax- 
tang were conducted by the three dukes, and took possession of the west of Iberia, which 
Vaxtang had given them. And in Summer they resided in the city of Cunda, and in Winter 
moved to Ojrxe. And they were styled not kings, but arch-dukes, and were obedient to their 
brother King Dac‘i... But of the two sons of Vaxtang, born of the Byzantine wife, [he] who 
was called Leo died and only Mithridates remained. With Mithridates, his brother Da¢‘i 
made a transaction: the King exchanged lands, he seized from Mithridates his mother’s 
domain on the frontier of the Empire, between the Egris-river and the Klisura, and gave 
him instead Javaxet‘i from [lake] P‘anavari to the Cyrus [and] from Tasiskari to Syspiritis; 
he was duke there; and he was obedient to his brother, King Dat‘i... ’). — Q (a) has: cep) 
QoRMS bdyQsGbs Dobbs dg Bobo oho (‘And ‘his son{+Daé‘i ascended the throne’), 
— (b) adds: @Qs0dyHs doGQdh, dgdob 356G06g0b856, MsGog600g06 wd (‘Mithri- 
dates, son of Vaxtang possessed himself of [the land] from P‘anavari and’): the redundant 
character of this phrase suggests that it is an interpollation. — (c) has: BbOysI~@y b3sgGobs, 
(5 (‘to the Sea of Syspiritis’), an obvious impossibility. — (d) has: ~@doho Aggobs, ddobs 
mxbobs (‘King Dat‘i, his brother’). — The first concession of the appanage involved the 
Duchies of Ojrxe and Cholarzene and the western moiety (West Javaxet'i = EruSet‘i) of 
that of Cunda; the capital of the latter, Cunda-city having been, according to Leont. Mrov. 
17, on the Cyrus; or slightly east of it: Vax. 98 (Cuna). To this was added the western strip 


of territory on the frontier of Cholarzene and the Empire, which Queen Helena had brought | 


as her dowry. The second concession involved the loss of the last-named territory and the 


acquisition of the remaining portion of the Duchy of Cunda, i.e., East Javaxet‘i proper. - 


In its final form, thus, the Guaramid State comprised the above three duchies, At the be- 
ginning of the above passage, Vaxtang is reported to have decreed that the two young prin- 
ces be dukes in their appanage, under the authority of their elder brother. Yet they were 
entrusted, presumably because still under age, to the care of the dukes of these three units, 
who then conducted them and their mother thither. But in the middle of the above passage, 
these two brothers are said to have been styled ‘not kings, but arch-dukes.’ The text, 
beginning with ‘And Daé‘i his son ascended...’ belongs to the second part of JuanXer’s 
work coming from the pen of JuanSer himself, whereas the earlier part (HVG), dealing with 
Vaxtang and his predecessors, appears to have been written originally by an anonymous 


chronicler of Ujarma and merely incorporated by JuanSer in his work. This must account | 
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‘Guaramid’.48 In ancient historiography, the Guaramids were known as 
Princes of Cholarzene and of Javakhet‘i.U® By 561, this house had passed 
under the aegis of the Roman Empire and may have acquired the part of 
Cholarzene once taken by King Dach‘i.22° As a manifestatoin of pro-Roman 


- sentiments, Guaram I took part in the revolt of the Armenian Princes against 


Iranian overlordship, begun in 072, which precipitated two decades of war 


between the Roman and the Iranian empire. In the course of that war, the Ibe- 


rian Monarchy was abolished and the Chosroid Dynasty dispossesed, in 580; 
and, then in 588, the whole of Iberia returned to the Roman orbit. In that 
year, the Emperor Maurice inaugurated an institution that proved of moment 
in subsequent Iberian, and indeed Caucasian, history, when he appointed the 


for the slight discrepancy in titles: whereas the first part is less precise about them, Juanéer, 
himself a scion of the Chosroids, displays a nice distinction between the title of the two royal 
princes in the lifetime of their father, that of Mithridates under Dac‘i, and that of their des- 
cendants the Guaramids, for which, see infra at n. 119. ‘Archduke’ translates erist‘av- 
mt‘avar, which can also mean ‘prince of dukes’: IV/II n. 19. They were, thus, suzerains of 
the three dukes, which explains their coexistence; in this way, the statement of the first 
part of Juanger’s History is fully corroborated and explained by one in the second part. 
But under Dac‘i, Mithridates lost that quasi-kingly status and became an ordinary duke in 
his three duchies; thereafter, indeed, there is no mention in the sources of any other incum- 
bents of the three ducal offices. It seems that the two ‘Arch-dukes’ reigned jointly. — 
The chronology and political situation of Daé‘i’s reign are treated in IV/I § 8-9. 

U8 Cf, ibid. § 16 at n. 1. 

U9 Juanser 217: ~o boMgbs360 BoB wo~obbo, 326 Ho06g9b dobsbo, GMI_ge@bo Boo- 
BOQIMQL ZOEGRgob Ed Rogbgod, ogo6o0 wos@hgb 8&2IMS Jobd ZroGxgwobsos 
(‘And the family of Mithridates, son of Vaxtang, who were princes in Cholarzene and in 
Javaxet‘i, remained in the rocks of Cholarzene’); 218: 89306 89Ob5HdQH sMsbByeo 
06MZd Jomo, Ed IAB DIOKFa~o IoB@opobo, 326 Go6g0b dobs, sySdyboo 
BgBobs sbys@ol[bo], GaQdgeEbo gBJzyo g_oGod, GadIge@o JOOZOMIOd ZEoORXJwd 
(5 R936gmb (‘Caesar thereupon fulfilled their wish. And he gave them the son of the 
brother of Mithridates, Vaxtang’s son by the Byzantine princess, who was named Guaram 
[and] who was prince of Cholarzene and in Javaxet'i’: cf. IV/L1 at n. 4). — It was a sign 
of the weakening of the monarchical principle in Iberia and the consequent revival of dynas- 
ticism that the holders of dukedoms preferred to style themselves Princes: the Guaramid of 
Arc'il’s day ‘who held Cholarzene and Javaxet‘i’? (G@Jgw@bs 3gaboo BOGRIJHOO CS 
%936go0) was one of the dukes of Iberia (gSobos300d gOMMobson): Juanser 241, 

20 Juanser 207: JogGomgo6 go6oy36gb. bomybsg6o0 36063 dgQobobo. Gosdgoy) 
Jg0@bo Mdhobbo ZIQGRoMEdMgb b3IsGLs, BACEE 93060 JOGQrHobbo Ws~- 
gGgb IAGho~gd.bs 49Gdg6msbs (‘Thereafter the House of King Vaxtang became 
divided, for the children of Daé‘i obeyed the Iranians, but the children of Mithridates re- 
mained in the obedience of the Byzantines’). In these circumstances, Dati and his succes- 


_ Sors were cut off from the Roman frontier of Cholarzene by the Romanophile State of the 


Guaramids; yet that strip of territory was not annexed to the Empire until later (infra n. 123); 
it must, thus, have reverted to the Guaramids. — ‘Children,’ obviously, is used here in the 
sense of ‘family,’ for Mithridates was successed by his nephew Guaram: supra n. 119. 
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Romanophile Guaram I to be the Presiding Prince of Iberia.12 This office 
was filled by the Guaramids in the years 588-627, 684 - c.748, c.780-786.122 
In the vicissitudes of this epoch of the Principate, the Empire once again 
acquired the frontier of Cholarzene.?, 

13. Meanwhile the Sassanid Monarchy had collapsed under the blows of 
Islam and been succeeded by the empire of the Caliphs, which, like it, was 
to exercise, or to claim, sovereign rights over Armenia, Iberia, and Albania, 
and to struggle over them with the empire of the Caesars. As before, Caucasia 
was rent between rival empires and made to pay in blood for unsuccessful 


revolts against each. Thus, the year 786 witnessed especially severe measures 


of repression directed by the Caliph’s viceroy of Caucasia Khuzaima ibn Kha- 
zim against the Caucasian dynasts, leaders of an unrest that threatened to 
involve the Caliphate’s perennial foes the Khazars. The result of these measu- 
res was the extinction of the Guaramids and the near-extinction of the Chos- 
roids. Their inheritance was then gathered by a branch of the Armenian 
Bagratids.124 | 

The founder of the Iberian branch of the Bagratids was Adarnase, son of 
Vasak (son of Ashot III, Prince of the Bagratids and Presiding Prince of 
Armenia) and of a Guaramid princess, who removed, following the disaster 
of 772, to Cholarzene, to the Court of his Guaramid cousins, and, subsequently, 
acquired the lands of Erushet*i (West Javakhet‘i) and of ArtaniJ2*° Then, 
sometime between 786 and 807, Adarnase came in possession of his part of the 
Guaramid inheritance. This included, it has already been noted, parts of Tao 
and also the three duchies. The two surviving Chosroids were coheirs with 
him. Their subsequent disappearance left Adarnase, and at all events his son 
Ashot I the Great, in full mastery of the entire Guaramid State.126 


121 TV/II. 

122 IV/III § 19, 29. 

23 Juanser 226: 93306 3x)9m5@ FoGomR| 89Gdg6os bsbM3sG0 JsGamods : b39- 
BO Od 6QCR 3@IsGXgQwobs, BOxb 3060. Wd Ig0~bo LAgQsEAbobbo WsShgb 
8&9 Jobs 3ersHxgwobso... (‘Then the Byzantines again seized the frontier of 
Iberia: Syspiritis and the extremity of Cholarzene: the sea coast. And the sons of Stephen 
[I the Chosroid] remained in the rocks of Cholarzene ...’) The reference to Syspiritis may 
suggest its belonging to Iberia, but this is vitiated by other evidence: supra n. 117; TIT/II 
n. 76. That to the sea coast is, of course, another instance of an ancient pretension; cf. 
supra nn, 41, 109, 113. 

124 TV/IV § 34-35. 

125 TIT/III esp. at nn. 21, 51; Bagr. of Iber. I No. 1. 

126 TV/IV § 34-35; the source is Chron. Iber. 251 (ibid. n. 28). The list it gives of the lands 
acquired by Adarnase corresponds to the Guaramid State, with the omission of Samc‘xe 
and Javaxet‘i and with the addition of Lower Tao and Asisp‘ori = Arm. Arseac‘-p‘or (Ana- 
nias 35), situated between the Acampsis and the T‘ort‘omi river in Upper Tao: Hiibschmann 
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14. Finally, there is the problem of Gogarene. Here, possibly more 
than in the case of Tao and of Cholarzene, the problem is complicated by 
two factors: conflict of claims and controls and toponymical ambivalence. 
Strabo (11.14.5) is the first to mention this region, in connexion with the 
Artaxiad wresting of it, together with Tao and Cholarzene, from Iberia; and 
he states that it lay on the far side of the Cyrus.?2? This can mean that, in 


contradistinction to the other two lands situated to the west of the river, 
Gogarene lay to the east of it. Elsewhere (11.14.4), Strabo shows it situated 


west of Albania and Sacasene.128 Ptolemy, on his part, mentions Gogarene 


(5.12.4) as lying next to Otene.12° Finally, Ananias of Siracene describes 


Gogarene (Gugark‘) as being in the west of Otene and as comprising the fol- 
lowing cantons: Dzorop‘or, Kolbap‘or, Tsobap‘or, Tashir, T’re]k* (= T‘rialet‘i), 
Kankark*, Upper Jovakhk* (sic: — Javakhk*-Javakhet‘i), Artahan (= Ar- 


tani), and Kalarjk® (sic: — K]Jarjk'-Klarjet‘i, i.e., Cholarzene). The last of 


the three ‘gorges’ mentioned at the beginning of the list is the valley of the 
Berduji-Debeda, the others are, in reverse order, those of the tributaries of 
the Cyrus east of it: the Inja and the Alstev (now Aqstafa).% Kankark‘, 
which the same Ananias calls elsewhere Gankark’,!°2 is the Kangark* of Laza- 


Ortsnamen 360. T‘aqai8vili (Chronology 22) takes it for granted that Asisp‘ori was Ispiri. 
This, apart from the philological impossibility, is to disregard completely the historical con- 
text. Ispiri-Sysspiritis was separated from Asisp‘ori-Arseac‘p‘or by the region of Kalmaxi 
which came to be a princedom (probably together with Syspiritis) of the Armenian Bagra- 
tids, Adarnase’s cousins, precisely at the time when he removed to Iberia. It was then un- 
questionably a part of Armenia with which either the Guaramids or the Chosroids had abso- 
lutely nothing to do. As late as in 837, Syspiritis belonged to the Armenian Bagratids: 
Asolik 2.6. — The lands in Tao that the Guaramids had acquired before Adarnase inherited 
them, they must have acquired following the dispossession of the Mamikonids after 772 
and simultaneously with the Bagratid penetration there: supra § 8 at nn. 63-64; § 9 at nn. 
74-77, — Same‘xe and Javaxet'i appear in the possession of Adarnase’s posterity: infra 
§ 21 ff. 

127 Supra n. 46. 

28... 6 "AgdéEns notapdc Géwy cic ta dxga tio "AABaviac xai thy Kaontav éxninrer 
Oddacoay. xai pera tatta  Saxacnr}, xai aity ti “AABavia ngdaxwoos xal tH Kvew 
sotau®, e16’%) ITwyagnvy. Sacasene = SakaSén/SikaSén/Argaka’én, a canton of Otene, 


the region of Ganja: Hiitbschmann, Orisnamen 352-353. 


229 Supra n. 53. 

180 Ananias 34; cf. Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 353-357. 

181 Cobap‘or = Berduji valley: Markwart Skizzen 28; Hibschmann, Ortsnamen 353-354, 
does not give the Georgian equivalent; this canton was also called K‘urd-Vaé¢ris-xevi in 
Georgian, Boryalu by the Muslims: Vax. 138. — Kolbap‘or = Inja valley: Minorsky, ‘ Trans- 
caucasica,’ JA. Juillet-Septembre 1930 77 n. 1, 97; Hitbschmann 354 (no Georgian equiva- 
lent); — Jorap‘or = Agqstafa valley: Hibschmann 353, 355, 370; Markwart 28. 

182 Ananias 28. 
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rus and Pseudo-Moses: the mountainous region south of Tashir.33 The his- 
torical tradition preserved by Pseudo-Moses gives a somewhat shorter list of 
the lands composing Gogarene. According to him (2.8), Kangark‘, a moiety 


of Javakhk*, Kolb, Tsob, Dzor, Ashots’ (= Abots‘i), and Tashir were appa- 


nages of the House of Gushar, a scion of the divine dynasty of the mythical 
primogenitor of the Armenians, Hayk.84 Since Pseudo-Moses knew only the 
second —- Mihranid — dynasty of the Vitaxae of Gogarene, he represented 
the Vitaxae themselves as of a different — indeed Iranian — origin! from 
that of the Haykids who had, originally allotted to them, all the Gogarenian 
iands. Pseudo-Moses includes among these Ashots‘, which Ananias assigns 
to the provnce of Ayrarat;!* he, on the other hand, excludes the Georgian 
lands of Artani, T’rialet‘i, and Cholarzene. 

Now the term Gogarene can be understood in one of several senses. Goga- 
rene was ruled by a prince, styled Vitaxa, who exercised viceregal rights on 
the Iberian frontier of the Monarchy of Great Armenia.’ In dealing with 
the four margravial viceroyalties of Great Armenia, it is important to distin- 
guish between — occasionally — three concentric and homonymous but une- 
qual unities: the nucleal principality, the province where other principalities 
may exist side by side with and in dependence on it, and the viceroyalty that 
May on occasion outspread the province.488& We may assume, accordingly, the 
essential difference between the two lists to be one between the viceroyalty 
— Gogarene in its broadest sense which applied also to alien lands like Cholar- 


183 Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 354, 356. — Kangark® appears for the first time in the 
Georgian sources, in the Chron. Iber. 306, on the occasion of Alp-Arslan’s attack on Georgia 
in 1060. 

134 Ps. Moses 2. 8: hu Qanzupuy, op ynpgingh Gupuyfr, dunwiqkug qpiwnt 
defi, ap & yutiqunp, k qylu swupis Qunwfuug, quaqge, gone, qQap’ dpinsh gu 
foept Zinpwkkip + Ruyg qatpoefe feu Yynquy, b quéufmhwinrfe rt Sunypuy' 
qupge Yaquipwh ofp quiwhugh Priyupuy Suyhwaginy (‘Gusar, of the sons of Sara, 
inherited the bleak mountain which is Kangark* and a half of Jawaxk‘, Kolb, Cob, Jor, 
to the fortress.of Hnarakert. As for the lordship of ASoc’ and the appanage of Tagir 
Vologases bestowed [them also] upon the children of GuSar the Haykid’). — For Hnara- 
kert, see infra n. 211. 

135 See, for the Vitaxae of Gogarene and the Mihranid origin of their Second Dynasty, II 
§ 10-11; infra § 16-18. 

136 Geography (the short version) 610; Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 365. 

137 TT § 10-11; for the title of Vitaxa, § 5. 

138 Cf. the case of the Vitaxa of Arzanene (ibid. § 9), at once Prince of the nucleal: canton 
of Aljn and of (most of) the province of Arzanene (Aljnik‘), entitled Vitaxa of Arzanene, and 
exercising viceregal control over the Arabian March which included, besides Arzanene, the 
Princes of (the province of) Moxoene (Mokk‘) and of Corduene (Korduk’) in the province 
of Gordyene (Koréék*‘). 
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zene, Artani, and T‘rialet‘i — and the province — Gogarene in a less broad 
sense. It is in the latter sense that Strabo used it, since he considered Cho- 
larzene as distinct from Gogarene. Both these senses represent the feudal- 
administrative aspect of Armenian society and were expressed in the title of 
Vitaxa; in its narrow sense of a princely State, Gogarene expressed the dy- 
nastic aspect of that society. 

in this latter sense, Gogarene appears, in the earliest Armenian documents, 
as much smaller than the homonymous province. Dzor and Kolb are men- 
tioned, in the fourth century, as separate principalities in the pages of Faus- 


_ tus; Ashot’s and Tashir, a century later, in those of Lazarus.¥® The direct 


sovereignty of the Vitaxae, their nucleal principality, seems thus reduced to 
Kangark* and the valley of the Berduji-Debeda (Tsobap‘or). The question 
of a section of Javakhet’i, mentioned in both lists, is a difficult one. It lay 
decidedly one the Iberian side of the mountainous frontier between the two 
countries; yet, exactly as the Iberians passed beyond that frontier in annexing 
Ashot‘'s and Tashir, the Armenians appear to have occupied a part of Java- 
khet‘i. However, it is unclear whether this region was under Vitaxa’s sovereign- 
ty or was only a dependency, with its own, possibly Iberian, ruler. 

The State of Tashir is remembered by Pseudo-Moses (2.8) as an ‘appanage’; 
and indeed, before its emergence as a State, by the middle of the fifth century, 
it appears, in Koriun’s narrative, to have been a part, if not indeed then the 
centre, of the Vitaxa’s dominions; it can, accordingly, have only been a 
secundo-geniture of the House of Gogarene.!” Now the above passage of 
Pseudo-Moses bears witness to the fact that, in the historical memory of the 
Armenians, all the lands of the province of Gogarene constituted one unit be- 
longining to the Haykid House of Gushar, a particular branch of the divine 
dynasty of Armenia. This suggests that, in actual fact, these lands must at 
one time or another have formed a dynastic unit, that is, one princely State. 
We may assume, then, that Ashots’, Dzor, and Kolb, no less than Tashir, were 
appanages of the House of Gogarene and that its original dynastic State was 
conterminous with the later unit: the province of Gogarene. 

15. Of the lands of which Gogarene was composed, in its broadest sense, 
Tsob(ap‘or), Kolb(ap‘or), Dzor(ap‘or), and Kangark® were never claimed as 
Georgian by the Iberian historical tradition dealing with these early centuries. 
Tashir and Ashots‘, admitted by it to be originally non-Georgian, were mo- 
mentarily annexed to Iberia by the early Pharnabazids. Finally, Javakhet‘i, 
Trrialet‘i, Artani, and Cholarzene, claimed by that tradition as originally 
Georgian, appear at one time or another to have been parts of the Armenian 


139 Faustus 3.12; 4.50; Lazarus 23, 43, 47; also Eliseus 8(251). 
140 TI n. 199. 
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vice-royalty of the North. These shifts of claims and control reflect the vicis- 
situdes of the history of the Armeno-Georgian marchlands, and especially 
of this, eastern, section of them. This history must now be briefly surveyed. 

The Pharnabazid expansionism resulting in the acquisition of Ashots* and 
Tashir — the latter possibly then the nucleus of Gogarene — has already been 
mentioned. Then, in its turn, came the Artaxiad expansion northwards. 
Strabo, we know, mentions the Armenian wresting of Gogarene, and other 
territories, from Iberia.44? But in the case of Gogarene, he can not, obviously, 


be referring here to all of it as wrested from Iberia, for many of its lands had © 


never been parts of that country. Ashots’ and Tashir were doubtless among 
the lands that the Artaxiads then recovered; probably already then aiso the 
eastern part of Javakhet‘i passed to them; Artani, since Strabo speaks of Goga- 
rene as being across the Cyrus from Tao and Cholarzene, must have been 
annexed, too. Of T'rialet‘i, as yet we hear nothing; and Cholarzene was still 
distinct from Gogarene in Strabo’s day. On the other hand, Tsobap‘or, Kol- 
bap‘or, Dzorap‘or, and Kangark* were purely Armenian lands. In the Arta- 
xiad Monarchy, the newly recovered and conquered lands and other border 
territories were organized as the viceroyalty of the northern frontier, which 
was styled the Moschic March and was placed under the Prince of Gogarene 
with the title of Vitaxa.4** The Iberian historical tradition may be reporting 
a reaction to this on the part of the Kings of Iberia when it records that Arta- 


xias I, though indeed a son of the King of Armenia, strengthened the Iberian .- 


defences and especially the fortress of Tsunda, which, if eastern Javakhet‘i 
had indeed been taken by the Armenians, must have become Iberia’s frontier 
fortress.144 


When, in the first half of the first century, the Armenian Monarchy had 
entered a period of decline, it was Iberia’s turn to set up its control over the 
disputed marchlands. Recent archaeological evidence shows the Vitaxae of 
this period as Iberian vassals. Simultaneously, Cholarzene, too, reverted to 
the King of Iberia.4* It is only natural that the Iberian Crown should have 
detached from its new vassals, the Vitaxae, those lands which had originally 
been under its own control, namely, Tashir and Ashots‘, (East) Javakhet‘i and 
Artani. Pliny (6.11.29) is unambiguous about this.!’? That his Thasie et Thria- 


141 Supra at nn. 37 and 140. 

142 Supra n. 46. 

143 Supra n. 137. 

144 Leont. Mrov. 30. For the King’s name — ArSak in the text — see In. 103. For the 
location of Cunda-city: supra n. 117. Cf. infra n. 149. 

145 IX Appendix A I. 

146 Supra at n. 94. 

147 Supra n. 54. 
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re stand for Tashir and T'rialet’i, seems rather difficult to doubt; and t 
prolongation to Mt Paryadres must of necessity have included Javakhet*i 
only the eastern part of it) and Artani. All this, in Pliny’s day, was in Ibe 

With the recovery of strenghth by the Armenia of the Arsacids, in 
second half of the first century, Gogarene, like Cholarzene, returned to 
Armenian obedience. Both, for Ptolemy (5.12.4) and the Gregorian Cj 
were parts of Armenia; and so also the former in Faustus.48 This must, 


_questionably, have involved also the return to Armenia of Ashots’ and Ta: 


At all events, the Iberian historical tradition itself testifies to the settling 
of Armenian control even in Javakhet‘i and Artani. It records, accordir 
that the Armenians captured Tsunda-city and Artani ‘to the Cyrus ';1° 

they even penetrated Odzrkhe;™ and that they retroceded Tsunda-city, J 
khet‘i, and Artani to Iberia only in exchange for a formal recognition of Ay 
nian suzerainty. It, then, goes on to record, as at the end of the second 


- 148 Supra nn. 53, 98; IT § 5. 

149 Leont. Mrov. 44: © IAA bsbMZsGbd JsGmmobobs Jowogs Fy 6~E5 ~s 
360 389396s9—qg. ~Ed Mobbbs Fab mob Jobs 3sg60 969g60... (‘And [the Ki 
Armenia] wrested from him [scil. the King of Iberia] the Iberian frontier: the city of C 
and Artani to the Cyrus, and placed in Cunda brutal men... ’). — The King of Armet 
called Iarvand, for whom see III/I § 4; 2 § 10. — The reference to Cunda-city as ly 
the Iberian frontier land may be an indication that Artani, in part at least, and a pa 
Javaxet'i had already fallen in Armenian hands before the events recorded here: cf. s 
at n. 144. 

150 Leont. Mrov. 45-49: the epic of Sumbat Bivritiani, for whom, see IIT/II § 10. f 


- gourse of Sumbat’s operations in Iberia, he penetrated the Duchy of Ojrxe and raised t 


at Demot‘i near the Gado, the fortress of Samc‘xe (esp. p. 47). This would have bee! 
first Bagratid penetration into the Iberian sphere. Sumbat’s family seems to have rem: 
in Iberia down to the reign of Vaxtang I, as Dukes of Ojrxe: ibid. 

151 Leont. Mrov. 49: (@d sMMegb Js IaGob Iagosys@bo ~d Qsobsgbgb 5 
gab JsGaggwos dg IgQobs IgsyGBadow~o, Eds sMYOAV_d IgGgg6o gbGgo. 
gags IMYOANgL JoGoggwros, 30005HIgQ : « Jomo bs sdob Aygbbs ~Gsdd 
G6 AgQobs BsGomd wsgbgga». BAW sdobmsb LAIgbOrd YZIAbEsQL bbe 
JBowods, Jowojo Fj6EQs_ Eds gobg WgIawobs, R9369gMO (ds 4G—Hs6o 
ambassadors came up and they made peace: the Iberians released the captive king’ 
and promised their aid, as follows ... [stipulations regarding the number of auxiliary t 
to be sent to Armenia] ... and the Iberians also promised as follows: “we shall in ou 
strike coins with the effigy of King ArtaSan.” And, in return, the Armenians retro 
the frontier of Iberia, the city of Cunda and the Demot'i castle, Javaxet’i and Art 
— King Arta’an stands in Iberian historiography for Axedares of Armenia (c. A.D. 
III/I § 4. — The reference to Armenian suzerainty in this passage may be not so 
to that of the King of Armenia over Iberia — this, the Iberian historical tradition : 
concedes elsewhere: Leont. Mrov. 44, 63, so that there seems to have been no need to : 
it once again at this juncture — but rather, in this somewhat disguised way, to the 
blishment of the Vitaxa’s control over the whole of Artani and, so it seems, the wh 
Javaxet'i (cf. supra n. 149). The retrocession of these lands here mentioned is al 
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tury, a revolt, against the King of Iberia and upon an understanding with 
the King of Armenia, of the Dukes of Odzrkhe, Choiarzene, and Tsunda.82 
It must indeed have been only at this time, after Ptolemy, who, like Strabo, 
still knew the two territories as distinct, that Cholarzene was included in the 
Vitaxate of Gogarene. It disappears from the Iberian historical tradition until 
the fourth century; it is included by Ananias of Siracene among the Gogarenian 
regions; and the historian Juansher projects upon the contemporary Armenian 
rulers in the vicinity the Gogarenian title of Vitaxa.58 The House of Gogarene, 
however, seems to have weakened itself by internal division, and there appear- 
ed the separate princely States of Dzor and Kolb and, subsequently, of Ashots* 
and Tashir.154 

In the fourth century, Armenia again declined and Iberia again regained 
control of the marchlands. After 363-387, the Vitaxae of Gogarene passed, 
for the last time, under the suzerainty of the Kings of Iberia.% This time, 


way of saying that, while admitting the political control of the Vitaxa, these lands continued 
to enjoy, exactly as the Armenian princedoms within the viceroyalty, an autonomous exist- 
ence. In fact, the Iberian lands of the Vitaxate might even entertain simultaneously lord- 
vassal relations with the Iberian Crown; see, for the instance of such a dual — Armenian- 
Roman — control in the Syrian March, II at n. 91. 

162 Leont. Mrov. 57: 85006 go6e@aqb 9S0bMd360 Mdbogegnobs6o bynbo : MBbo 
JGobms360 ggGobsbs60, gGcro MdIGsZ0bs, gBno BPIORQMobds ~s gGno Fyb- 
QObds. gbHobbgb gbg bmdIg’Ms AgM|_bs, gs oMbaggb dg Jobo J9Qg@, Gs:dIgn4 
LObF_@o oYy~ s8sbobsobo.' (‘Then the five western dukes revolted: the two dukes of 
Egrisi, the Duke of Ojrxe, he of Cholarzene, and he of Cunda. They came to an understanding 
with the King of Armenia and asked him for his son as king, because he was the son of Ama- 
zaspes’s sister’). —- The reference to the two dukes in Egrisi is the traditional expression 
of the perennial Iberian claim to control West Georgia (supra nn. 41, 109), and can be disre- 
garded here. The story, to be sure, is, on the face of it, one of an internal revolt involving 
a change of kings with the aid of neighbouring Armenia, not of a secession from Iberia. 
It is interesting however, that, in the phrase that just precedes the above passage, King 
Amazaspes is accused of having become hostile to the Armenians (de mter ik‘mna igi somext‘a). 

153 Supra n. 64, 154 Supra at n. 139. 

155 Faustus 4.50; 5.15; Leont. Mrov. 70, confirms this, though assigning erroneously the 
event to the epoch of the conversion of Iberia (A.D. 337), when he speaks of an accord, 
arranged by the first Christian Emperor, between St Mirian of Iberia and St Tiridates the 
Great of Armenia, according to which ‘the lands of which the rivers flow southwards and 
join the Araxes shall be on Tiridates’s side; and the land of which the rivers flow northwards 
and join the Cyrus be on Mirian’s side’ (®mdgge~ms Jygysboms d~06s6g60 ~o0s6 bo- 
G5GgM0M ds IogGmg006 Gsgbbs, gba Jxygys6o6o HOA@OdSPob 3960s ~|dysHb9; 
QS GQIMobds Jagysbobs IMobs.Sg6o0 RBwom~an (2096 ~d dogGMgZ056 AA3456- 
bo, gbg JoGosbob 39Gdo~q@ ~osysG6s). This Iberian acquisition of territory included, ob- 
viously, Gogarene with ASoc‘ and Ta&ir, but in view of the insistence of the Iberian historical 
tradition (infra nn. 192-193) on the Berduji river as the eastern frontier of Iberia, Kolbap‘or 
and Jorap‘or must not have been included in it: infra §19 atn. 201. In the following century 
Agoc‘ and Tagir were back in the Armenian sphere: supra at n. 139. 
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the change of allegience was connected with the change of dynasty in both 
States. | | 

16. It has been accepted, on the basis of rather convincing evidence, that 
the Iberian royal dynasty of the Chosroids, the first sovereign of which, St 
Mirian III (¢ 361), was also the first Christian King of Iberia (in 337), was a 
branch of the Iranian princely house of Mihran, one of the Seven Great Houses 


of the empire, and not, as alleged in the historical tradition of Iberia, of the 


imperial dynasty of the Sassanids. On the basis of this evidence, it must 
likewise be accepted that P‘eroz, the founder of the Second Dynasty of Goga- 
rene, belonged to the same family as St Mirian, whose son-in-law he also was.1°6 
P*eroz, according to Leontius of Ruisi, made two sucessive territorial acquisi- 
tions: he received first from his father-in-law ‘the land from Khunani to 
Bardavi, on both banks of the Cyrus’ ;157 and, then, Mirian’s son Bak‘ar I made 
him exchange that for ‘the lands flanking the line from Samshvilde to the 
beginning of Abots‘i.’8 Juansher, in his turn, mentions the eighth-century 
Vitaxa reigning in T'rialet’i, Tashiri, and Abots‘i, who was of the House of 
P'eroz.¥ This Mihranid House of P*eroz, the new dynasty of Gogarene, was, 
obviously, distinct from the Vitaxae revealed in the sources prior to the fourth 


156 TI § 11 at nn. 181-199; infra n. 174. 

1” Leont. Mrov. 68-69: (95 8m0y3565 b3sGbgm00 Mzbo Jobo, 6sMgbdg0 0993909, 
bsbgm@om Q™IGAB... Ed 348b Q_ZGabb Jobgs 804056 sby~o mxbo Baws ~wd 
Dobgs JIIY6s beyb6s60mg56 65H QIgsIG—Qg,_8H3x5Gbs MBogqQ 39Gdo, WS ~wdss—- 
3065 030 g@obors30— 8476 (‘And he brought from Iran a kinsman, of the house of 


the kings, named P‘eroz.. and to this’P’eroz Mirian gave his daughter as wife and gave 


him the land from Xunani to Bardavi, on both banks of the Cyrus, and set him up there 
as duke’); cf. also 71, 117, 130. The two terms of P*eroz’s territory were two cities: 
Bardavi or Partaw, the capital of Albania, and the homonymous chief place of the duchy 
in question, which was situated on its north-eastern boundary: infra § 19; and the territory 
‘from Xunani’ need not have involved any part of the duchy. 

18 Leont. Mrov. 130-131: gdsgQ3om@s Jgys6s worb-JdGbs* Jobbs QIGObb, 
GIGS 946EQd Gs6o G.g.8Qob doggdyes~@ IoGosbobgo6, ws Jobes 
Bob fom b5395—|E0Mg56 JoEddGo Jngyd60bo 30—EGQg gsOI~M_ sdagobs. 4s- 
806d bsMgQw~-o0ERE |QI_IGHQB ~|d gG956 BobsIs6 (‘he made an exchange with his 
brother-in-law P‘eroz, who had received from Mirian Albania to Bardavi; and he gave him 
instead the lands flanking [the line] from Sam&vilde to'the beginning of Aboc‘i. Then P‘eroz 
and his men accepted baptism’). — a. A°has: dobo dgbs; others have: ~@d bodgbs: Q 
conjectures: wobodgbs (‘sister’s son’), all of which is impossible; the text makes it clear that 
this was the same P‘eroz who had married Mirian’s daughter (supra n. 157). Elsewhere 
he is called Mirian’s bodg (‘son-in-law’): Leont. Mrov. 125. 

9 JuanSer 241: 89QGg Jobgs 35H05b9bs, BHsmgbsgbs M_gSabobbs, GaIgmo 
90335665 HGoImgndb, H590Gb ~ds s6mgb (‘The second [niece, Aré‘il the Chos- 
roid] gave to the Vitaxa, of the House of P*eroz, who,was prince in T‘rialet‘i, TaSiri, and 
Aboc‘i’). —— For the date and circumstances of this event, see: IV/III § 26 
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century. A considerable amount of evidence relates to this Second Dynasty 
in the period between the fourth and the eighth century.1 

Gogarene reverted to the Iberian orbit after 363 and, definitively, after 
387, i.e., after the death of St Mirian and under his son Bak‘ar I. Therefore 
the second acquisition of lands, corresponding to Gogarene, by P‘eroz may 
mean one of two things: either that the Mihranids came to the throne of Go- 
garene before leaving the Armenian orbit and that the above ‘granting’ of 
these territories is Leontius’s way of describing their passing under Iberian 
suzerainty; or, as is more likely, that it was a Vitaxa of the earlier dynasty 
who abandoned Armenia for Iberia and that his dynasty soon thereafter, 
c. 3/1, in the turmoil of events that followed, was superseded, with the sanction 
of the Iberian overlord, by the Mihranids.! . However this may have been, 
it is difficult to doubt that the change of suzerainty must have entailed not 
only the separation of Cholarzene from the Vitaxate, but also that of Javakhet’i 
and Artani, over all of which the Kings of Iberia must at that time have 
re-established their direct control. Through Dzor and Kolb had also become 
separated from Gogarene, even before 363 — they abandoned Armenia to- 
gether with it — and so, also, possibly already then, Ashots’; Tashir was 
nevertheless still to form one political unit with it c. 430.16 Leontius indicates 
that Mihranid Gogarene lay east of the Samshvilde-Abots‘i line. It thus in- 
cluded not only Tashir and Tsobap‘or, but also, it would seem, the south- 
eastern section of the Duchy of Samshvilde, or Gach‘iani, and the southern 
section of that of Khunani, or Gardabani. The two last-named regions, the 
Vitaxae either had acquired sometime previously or received now, and if so, 
possibly as a compensation for the detachment of the territories west of that 
line. At all events, since the Mihranid Vitaxae of Gogarene were entitled 
“Vitaxae of Iberia’ in the Armenian and even some Georgian sources, and 
‘Vitaxae of Armenia’ in the Georgian sources, the Vitaxate itself came to 
be called — quite cosmocratically — ‘Iberia’ by the Armenians and ‘Arme- 
nia’ by the Iberians. Accordingly, it was precisely the above territories held 
by the Mihranid Vitaxae: Tashir, Tsobap‘or, and parts of Gach‘iani and Gar- 


160 IIT § 11; Appendix A II. 

161 Although Faustus’s account of the campaigns conducted under King Pap, in 371 (cf. 
Trever, O¢. po ist. Alb. 200-201), in the regions that had seceded from Great Armenia, is 
patently exaggerated, there may nevertheless be some truth in his affirmation that in the 
course of one of them, directed against Gogarene and Iberia (5.15), the family of the Vitaxa 
was exterminated. 

162 Cf. supra §11 at nn. 99-101 (for Cholarzene); supra nn. 117, 119, 125, 126 (for Javaxet'i 
and Artani). 

163 For Jor and Kolb, see supra at nn. 139, 154; for Ta¥ir, supra at nn. 139, 140. According 
to Faustus, 4.50, Gogarene, Jor, Kolb, and Gardman abandoned Armenia together. 
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dabani, that came in the Middle Ages to be called by the Georgians Somzif‘i 
i.e., “Armenia. 64 These, then, must have been the basic lands of the Mihra- 
nid Vitaxate. Sometime before the mid-fifth century, Tashir became momenta- 
rly separated from Gogarene, but, by the seventh, Gogarene, as Ananias of 
Siracene testifies, had again come to include it and also T'rialet‘i, and, by the 
eighth century, as we have seen from Juansher, Ashots’ as well.!6 

17. The first acquisition of territory ascribed to the founder of the House 
of P*eroz shows a close connexion of the Second Dynasty of Gogarene with 
still another Mihranid branch, the Second Dynasty of Gardman. This brings 
us to one of the more complex problems of Caucasian history. The Princes of 
Gardman appear in the fourth century as one of the princely dynasties of 
Great Armenia, reigning in he canton of Gardman, situated in the upper 
valley of the Shamkhor river, between lake Sevan and the Cyrus, in the provin- 
ce of Otene, on the Albanian border.1®* After 363, the then Prince of Gardman 
— together with the Vitaxa of Gogarene and the Princes of Jor and of Kolb — 
severed the ties of feudal allegiance binding’ him to the Arsacid Crown, and 
passed, despite the Armenian attempts at a reconquest in 371-387, into the 
sphere of Albania.’*” It was then that the Mihranids seem to have replaced 
the older dynasty of Gardman, exactly as they replaced the older dynasties 
of Iberia and Gogarene. This accession, which must have been nearly simul- 
taneous, of three Mihranid branches to these three thrones is remembered 
by Leontius of Ruisi as the Iranian emperor’s setting up St Mirian as King 
of Iberia, Armenia, and Albania.® ‘Armenia’ in this case, it has been seen, 


164 II § 10 (for the titles); Brosset, Additions 73-74; Gu. 63; Httbschmann, Ortsnamen 276 
(for Somxit*i), — In the 480s the capital of the Vitaxae was at C‘urtaw, as is shown by the 
Mart. Susan: cf. Peeters, Ste Sousanik 280-282. Ps. Uxt‘anes (x1th century ?), who visited it, 
indicates that in his day it was called Gatenk‘: 34-35. It has been shown by Melikset-Bekov 
(cited by Peeters) that Gacenk® was the Armenian name of Gat‘iani (the old name reappearing 
from under the Armenian veneer), the city that gave its name to the province, but not the 
‘chef-lieu d’un éristhavat’ (Peeters 281), for that was Samé&vilde from which the duchy, 
conterminous with the province derived its name: supra § 2,4. Vaxuit, 144, notes two places: 
Capala on the southern frontier of Gardabani, which was called Gat‘iani, but, according 
to him, incorrectly; and Ark‘evani or K‘aoziani, north of it and on the K‘c‘ia, which was 
GaC‘iani. It is with the latter that Melikset-Bekov identified C'urtaw. Vaxuét himself, 142, 
on the other hand, placed, tentatively, ‘C‘ortavi’ east of the Berduji and across the river from 
Axtala, former Agaraki, the bishopric of Vaxtang I’s creation (infra at n. 195) and subse- 
quently the Metropoly of Somxit‘i. 

165 Supra § 14 at n. 130; § 16 at n. 159. — In the 570’s, Tair and Jorap‘or were not parts 
of Iberia, as clear from the Narratio 89 (217-220). 

166 For the Princes of Gardman, see: Faustus 3.17; 4.50; Koriwn 12.1; Ps. Moses 3.43, 60, 
63; cf. also II § 13. 9; for the territory: Hibschmann, Ortsnamen 352. 

167 Faustus 4.50; 5.13. 

168 Leont. Mrov. 64: ... @d Dobgs JsGmggeros IgygeQ dg Bobo ~ws ~sbyys detg- 
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was, as a manifestation of the Caucasian toponymical ambivalence, as well as, 
more particularly, of the Iberian cosmocratic claims, the name given by the 
Georgians to the Ibero-Armenian march of Gogarene. It would appear that, 
manifesting the same ambivalence and the same claims, ‘Albania’ stood, for 
Leontius and Juansher at least, for the frontier principality of Gardman. 
It hardly needs saying that, claims apart, the Kings of Iberia of the time had 
absolutely nothing to do with either real Armenia or real Albania. 

The Princes of Gardman came to play a dominant role in Albanian affairs, 
The country was left kingless by the Iranians early in the sixth century, and 
so ruled, under the control of the viceroys appointed by the Court of Ctesi- 
phon,’® by an oligarchy of the local princes, of whom those of Gardman appear 
to have been the most considerable.!” In the following century, the lords of 
Gardman acquired the office of Presiding Prince of Albania. It was thus 


Mdb. Ed Bobgs JGo~o, LIbom, G60, 4353560 Gs 39Ggm0 (‘And [the 
Great King] gave to the Iberians as king his son [Mirian] and installed him at Mc‘xet‘a. 
And he gave him Iberia, Somxit‘i, Rani, Movokani, and Heret‘i’). The last three regions 
represent Albania, although Rani is Albania par excellence. 

169 The Iranian viceroys (whose Iranian title was marzpGn) resided at Partaw, the capital 
of Albania, from the moment of the abdication, c. 461, of the penultimate Arsacid, Vat‘e II 
(Eliseus 8 [256-258]; Moses Kal. 1.10) and through the restoration of his nephew, the last 
Albanian Arsacid Vat¢‘agan III (485-510) (Moses Kal. 1.17): Trever O€. po ist. Alb. 214-215, 
225-226, 232-234, 236, 239-241; Krymskij, Stranicy iz ist. 295 and n. 6. In the mid-sixth cen- 
tury, Armenia, Iberia, and Albania were placed under one viceroy: Trever 224, 232. 

170 Trever, op. cit. 234-250. 

171 Varaz-Gregory of Gardman was the first Prince of Albania (Moses Kal. 2.17 [197]; 3-20 
[375]; 3.23 [387]: zVaraz Grigor, zarazinn igxann Aluanic’); his regnal years are 628-636: 
Trever, op. cit. 244. The Georgian historian Sumbat has an interesting information concer- 
ning this dynast when he says (340) that the Emperor Heraclius, in his second Albanian 
campaign, in 628, ‘arrived in Gardabani (scil. Gardman), at Varaz Gagel’s, and camped 
in the place called XuzaSeni. And Heraclius baptized Varaz-Grigol and all his people’ 
(830d J5GQIGHHb]_{dsGB goggeobdbs, WS Csoms9IJGs sceogowbs, Ib GMIge@bs 
34396 byybs9g60, ~—d ByMgEbgss 39G53—@9 356% [rectius 39056] B@ogamobo ws 
Yaggebs gGbs dobbo). The first variant of the name is a copyist’s jerror under ,the 
influence ‘of the memory of the celebrated Zachariad prince Varam Gageli (of Gagi), men- 
tioned in’ Hist. Eul. Sov. 103, 110, and in the Mesch. Chron. 176. (The Q ed. of Sumbat has 
Varaz-Gagel throughout, owing to an ‘emendation’ that goes counter to both the oldest 
MS tradition and_historical reality: this sort of thing occasionally mars this otherwise ex- 
cellent edition. — For the imbroglios in connexion with this text, see IV Excursus A n. 53.) 
Moses Kal., 2.17 (197), on his part, mentions that Varaz-Gregory received baptism (éar 
zmkrtut‘iwn) from the Albanian Katholikos Viroy. In 3.23 (387), however, Moses. says that 
it was Varaz-Gregory’s grandfather, Vardan the Brave, who became a Christian. This must 
be the reason why C. J. F. Dowsett chose to water down the above Armenian phrase by 
translating it as ‘was consecrated’: Hist. Cauc. Alb. 109. The family may, of course, have 
meantime lapsed into Mazdaism, as indeed they seem to have lapsed before (infra n. 180) 
or as the Mihranids of Gogarene lapsed in the late fifth century (II Appendix A II [6)), 
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that to the Iberian historians of the period from the seventh to the ninth 
century, a Prince of Gardman was ipso facto a Prince of Albania; Albania and 
Gardman had become inextricably associated with each other; and Gardman 


and this may be interpreted as Varaz-Gregory’s return to Christianity. However, in conjunc- 
tion with the Emperor Heraclius this event acquires a more specific character. Heraclius’s 
record in Caucasia was one of an energetic implanter of Catholic faith and the Chalcedonian 
dogma. He brought about, in 632-633, a — temporary — reunion of the national Armenian 
Church with the still-Catholic Church of the Empire: Garitte, La Narratio 278-350. So the 
Emperor’s ‘baptizing’ the Prince of Gardman in 628 can only be viewed in the context with 
this other event, — as a manifestation of the same policy in Albania as in Armenia: Trever 
241; Artamonov, Oéerki drevnejgej istorii Xazar (Leningrad 1936) 59-60. The wavering 
of Albania between the Armenian and the Universal Church is well known: Grousset, Histoire 


- 312, 390-391, 472, 479-480. Moses Kal. seems to have used as a source the writings of the 


Monophysite Katholikos of Albania Viroy himself: Abelyan, Ist. drevnearm. lit. I 391; 
Trever 14, 241. Neither, quite naturally, mentioned this event. Moses’s reference to the 
baptism by Viroy must either have served as a disguise for that unpleasant event, or must 
imply that, at a later date, Varaz-Gregory returned to Monophysitism. In Moses Kal. 3.3-11, 


_ We can see an account of a new gravitation towards Chalcedon, and of its crushing in 706, 


with the Caliph’s aid, by the combined forces of Armenian and Albanian Monophysites. 
That the above interpretation of the evidence preserved by Sumbat is correct, is borne out 
by the fact that, whereas in 574 Gardman was still Monophysite and opposed Justin II’s 
Union of 572, the Union of 632-633 was accepted by Stephen, Bishop of Gardman: Narra- 
tio 89, 123; cf. Garitte 220, 313. Albania itself, however, having been separated from the 
national Armenian Church from before 572 to after 614/616, was at that time again Monophy- 
site: Garitte 205-209, 268-271. Evidently, unable to convert the leading prelate of Albania, 
the Katholikos Viroy, Heraclius had to content himself with the conversion of Albania’s 
leading dynast, the Prince of Gardman, and — probably at the same time — of his bishop. 
It was this, doubtless, that induced the Emperor to appoint Varaz-Gregory to be the first 
Presiding Prince of Albania. For the conjunction of these several facts: the above religious 
development; the fact that Varaz-Gregory is held by the Albanian historical tradition to 
have been ‘the first Prince of Albania’; the Roman titles borne by his successors in the 
Principate (see Trever 246, 250, 289-290); the pattern of Maurice’s and Heraclius’s activities 
in Caucasia, — all this can leave no doubt that what the evidence before us reveals is the 
establishment in Albania, upon the defeat of Iran, of the institution of Presiding Prince, re- 
placing under the suzerain control of the Empire the dormant monarchy of the country: 
precisely what the Imperial government had set up in Iberia in 588 and was to set up in 
Armenia in 635: cf. IV/II. — This mention of rebaptism (unless a loose synonym for ‘con- 
version’) is of interest for religious history. The Byzantine attitude towards heretical 
baptism never became crystallized and wavered, as it were, between St Stephen I and St 
Cyprian: the Trullan synod (canon 95) might forbid the rebaptism of Monophysites, yet 
there was still talk of rebaptizing Armenians in the eleventh century: M. Jugie, Theologia 
dogmatica Christianorum Orientalium III (Paris 1930) 89-91; and, a century earlier, we 
see this practised in Caucasia: Asolik 3.30. The Armenians, on their part, tended to regard 
heretical baptism as invalid: Faustus 4.5; cf. Tournebize, Histoire politique et religieuse 
de ’ Arménie (Paris 1910) 575. Varaz-Gregory of Gardman appéars to have experienced the 
consequences of both attitudes. 
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may occasionally have represented to them the whole of Albania, as Gogarene 
indeed represented Armenia. We shall see the workings of this manifestation 
of the toponymical ambivalence in a moment.272 

18. The Albanian historical tradition, embodied in the History of Albania 
of Moses of Kalankaytuk‘,1”? deduces the House of Gardman-Albania from 
Mihran, a kinsman of the Great King Chosroes, who, after the revolt of Vahram 
Chébén and the fall of the King’s other kinsmen, Vistahm and Vindoé, fled 
the anger of Chosroes and settled in Gardman.?4 Moses produces the genealogy 
of Mihran’s descendants, the Mihrakan house,!”> down to the sons of Varaz- 
Gregory, the first Prince of Albania (628-636).18 But the coming of the Mihra- 
nids to Gardman must be pushed further back. Moses, or his source, quite 
naturally seized upon the events that had become epic in the world of ‘ [rania- 
nism ’!’” in order to explain their advent. Moses gives five generations between 


172 Occasionally, after 461 (supra n. 169) to be sure, the reference to a ‘duke in Rani’ in 
an Iberian source may indicate an Iranian viceroy, rather than a Prince of Gardman, as in 
the case of Varsk’en of Gogarene, in the 480s: II Appendix A II (6). 

178 Or of Dasxurén: Introd. at n. 17. 

174 Moses Kal. 2.17 (195-197). The Iranian events in question are dealt with in Christen- 
sen, Iran Sass. 443-446. — Vistahm and Vind6é, maternal uncles of Chosroes, are generally 
regarded as belonging to the House of Aspahba§, and not to that of Mihran, to which their 
enemy Vahram Cébén belonged. Their kinship with Chosroes is described by the same 
word as Mihran’s — azgayin: Moses 195. But the whole story, as. will be seen, is introduced 
by Moses without any connexion with reality; and the Mihranid origin of the House of 
Gardman-Albania, and of those of Iberia and Gogarene is inferred from other data. Inter 
alia, the dynastic surname of the House of Gardman-Albania was Mihrakan: Moses 2.17 
[title of the chapter]; 3.10; 3.20; 3.23; Markwart it is true, denied (Skizzen 25) that this 
patronymic was derived from Mihr4n, on the ground that, in such a case, it should have 
been Mihranakan or Mihranean. But the Albanian name must be either a contraction 
of the term proposed by Markwart (cf. Strabo 11.14.6: Artaxata for Artaxiasata), or 
simply a translation of the Iranian name, both being patronymics derived from Mihr = 
Mithras. The three dynasties, of Gardman, Iberia, and Gogarene, affirmed the same Sas- 
sanid origin, which must have been what the Mihrans were credited with in Caucasia: 


the founder of the Albanian Mihranids, Mihran is a kinsman of Chosroes II (Moses 2.17),. 


called ‘brother’ by him (elbayr im ew harazat: ibid 196), and ‘of the House of Sasan’ 
(ew Mirheann, or ’i Sasanean tohmé ér: Moses, 3.23. [387]), while his descendant Varaz- 
Gregory is of the House of ArtaSir (Artagérakan tohmi: 2.18 [198[. St Mirian of Iberia is 
the son of the Great King: cf. supra n. 168 and Leont. Mrov. passim. P*eroz, the founder 
of the House of Gogarene is St Mirian’s kinsman and a member of the Great King’s family 
(supra n. 157); and his descendant Argua II of Gogarene calls himself by an equivalent of 
‘Sassanid’: for this, and for the Mihranid origin of the Houses of Iberia and Gogarene, see 
II § 11. 

15 So called in Moses Kal. 2.17; 3.10, 20, 23 (supra n. 174); Mirhakan in MSS. 

176 Moses Kal. 2.17 (197);° 3.23. (387). 

1”? Cf. Christensen, Iran Sass. 445. 
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Varaz-Gregory and Mihran,1”* whose floruit can thus be put at c. 480. And 
yet the flight of Mihran took place (so Moses) in connexion with the fall of 
Vistahm and his brother, ‘many years after’ the restoration of Chosroes II in 
991.19 The whole early genealogy of the Mihrakans appears rather embroiled.1® 

With the aid of the Iberian historical tradition this early genealogy can be 
pushed further back. Leontius of Ruisi does not tell us what became of the 


first territorial acquisition of P‘eroz, the implication being that it reverted 


to the Kings of Iberia.1®! So, unless it be assumed that P‘eroz’s two successive 
acquisitions are mere symbols of two separate accessions — to Gardman and 
to Gogarene — of two separate Mihranid branches, it can be supposed that, 
having indeed first held Gardman, he ceded it, on acquiring Gogarene, to a 
kinsman. In this case, as seems intimated by Leontius,!® the advent of the 
Mihranids to Gardman was indeed practically simultaneous with their ad- 
vent to Gogarene, and near-simultaneous with that to Iberia. The Mihranids 
of Gardman appear to have been converted about the same time as their 
cousins of Gogarene; and c. 430 when Mashtots* visited him, Khurs, Prince 
of Gardman, was a Christian.18°, This conversion, however, was not lasting. 


178 They are, allowing thirty years for each generation, as follow: Mihran [c. 480] — Ar- 
mayél [c. 510] — Vard [e. 540] — Vardan the Brave [c. 570] — Vard {c. 600] — Varaz- 
Gregory [628-636]: Moses Kal. 2.17; 3.23. 

179 2.17 (195: yet bazum amac'). 

180 Cf. Trever, O¢. po ist. Alb. 235-236. Thus, Vardan the Brave (k'aj), grandfather of 
Varaz-Gregory, is said to have become a Christian and built the Gardman castle (2.17). 
And yet in his account of the Council of Aluen, held under Vaé‘agan III, c. 485-488 (cf. 
Dowsett, Hist. Cauc. Alb. 50 n. 1: the terminus a quo must be 485, the date of the ‘Peace 
of Vala&’) in 1.26 and again in 3.10 Moses Kal. mentions Vardan the Brave of the Mihrakan 
house who was Lord of Gardman and who, obviously, was already then a Christian, especially 
as he presided over that council. According to the genealogy of the Mihrakans in 2.17 and 


3.23, the lord of Gardman at that time should have been Mihran (supra n. 178). To be sure, 


a new conversion to Christianity, after a lapse, can always be supposed, but hardly the 
duplication in the same family of both a praenomen and a sobriquet. It is, accordingly, more 
difficult to assume the existence of two Vardans, both surnamed the Brave, than to suspect 
a shifting of names in the series of Varaz-Gregory’s ancestors, which may have taken place 
in Moses’s sources. I would not, however, venture to suggest, with Fr Akinean, that the 
entire genealogy is an invention; cf. Dowsett 107 n. 3. As if conscious of the discrepancies, 
the compiler of 3.23 states that Vardan the Brave, Varaz-Gregory’s grandfather, though 
he was the first Christian, was not the builder of the Gardman castle; cf. Dowsett 108, n. 2. 

181 Tberia’s cosmocratic pretensions to Albania (or only Gardman?) are found in Leont. 
Mrov. 64, 65, 66, 68-69, 70-71, 117, 130-131, 136, 141 (ef. supra nn. 157, 168); and in Juanger 
242 (infra n. 187). 

182 Supra at n. 168. 

183 Koriwn 12.1 (34); for the date, see: Peeters, Jérémie 28; Ste Sousanik 271. Writing 
at a much later date, Ps. Moses, 3.60, speaks of the conversion (from heresy rather than 
from paganism) of Xurs by Ma&toc*. 
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Exactly as the branch of Gogarene lapsed into Mazdaism in the 480s,184 that 


of Gardman must have abandoned Christianity sometime before the 440s.18: 


Juansher has much to tell of two Mazdaist princes, whom he calls dukes in 
Albania: Barzabod, whose daughter Sagdukht was the mother of Vakhtang I 
of Iberia, and his son and successor Varaz-Bakur.8 That they were Mihranids 
is made clear from a later passage from the same author. In it, Juansher 
recounts the marrying off of his nieces by Arch‘il, the head of the dispossessed 
Chosroids, c. 748; and among the dynasts to whom these princesses were 
married is mentioned Varzman, of the House of Barzabod, who held — or 
‘received from Arch‘il’ as the inveterate Iberian cosmocratic pretension would 
put it — ‘the land from Kotmani to the K‘urdis-valley,’ which is, as will be 
seen shortly, a way of describing the Principality of Gardman.'8? More than 
that, Varzman can be identified as a Mihranid of Gardman-Albania.48 The 
Principate of Albania appears to have been reduced by the Saracens, in the 


184 TT Appendix A II (6). 

185 Vaxtang I of Iberia, whose mother was the daughter of a Mazdaist Prince of Gardman 
(see the following note), was born c. 439 IVI § 5. 
* 186 Juanger 141, 142, 144, 145, 150, 158, 159, 176. — Vardan, 91, depending here on Ibe- 
rian sources, speaks of Vaxtang’s mother as Sahakduxt. For an inscription dating possibly 
from that epoch and mentioning Sahakduxt, see G. Bodchoridze, ‘The Monument of Juarisa’ 
G 1 2-3 50-52. — JuanSer believes them to have been Iranian viceroys of Albania, an im- 
possibility before 461 (supra nn. 169, 172), and accordingly connects them with the city 
of Partaw: 144, 176, 242. 

187 TV/III at n. 46. — For the geography involved in this text of JuanSer, see infra § 19. 

188 The name of Var(a)zman appears to betypically Mihranid; cf. Moses Kal. 2.17; 3.8; 3.10; 
3.13; 3.20; 3.23. The Varazman of the Iberian source seems to be a son of Varaz-Tiridates, 
son of Varazman, who perished in the waters of the Cyrus: ibid. 3. 20. The two names, alone, 


leave no doubt to their being Mihranids; it is, moreover, possible to establish their genealo- . 


gical connexion with the dynasty of Albania. In 3.20, Varaz-Tiridates, son of Varazman, 
is mentioned immediately after the reference to the iniquity of the Princess Vardanuhi 
(Vardanurhi). In 3.13, this ‘iniquity’ is explained: Vardanuhi of Albania married, c. 700, 
her first cousin Varazoy, son of Vaxtang, both being grandchildren of a Varazman. In 
3.10, moreover, Vaxtang, son of Varazman, is spoken of as a Mihranid. It thus appears 
that the Varazman in question was none other than Varaz-Gregory’s son of the same name 
(for whom, see 2.17; 3.23): Dowsett, Hist. Cauc. Alb. 204 n. 1. The upshot of these genealogi- 
cal indications and of the juxtaposition in 3.20 of the names of Varaz-Tiridates and Varda- 
nuhi, must be that she was his daughter, and the sister of the Varazman of the Georgian 
source. Brosset, on his part, considered, it appears, the ‘son of Varazman’ ( Varazmanay 


ordwoy), as applied to Varaz-Tiridates in 3.20, to be an error, arising from the projection. 


to the grandfather of the name of a grandson, Varaz-Tiridates’s already mentioned second 
son Varazman, for ‘the son of Varaz-P‘eroz,’ and identified, accordingly, this Varaz-Tirida- 
tes with the Prince of Albania Varaz-Tiridates I, son of Varaz-P‘eroz (for whom: 3.20, 23): 
Hist. de la Siounie I 183; cf. Grousset, Histoire 647. 
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eighth century,)® to little more than the Principality of Gardman. The House 
of Mihrakan of the Albanian historical tradition is, consequently, the equiva- 
lent of the House of Barzabod, of the Iberian.15% 

19. The historical geography of the Principality of Gardman has caused 


~ a certain amount of confusion, the source of which has been the lack of clear 


distinction between two homonymous territories: the Iberian land of Garda- 
bani and the Armenian canton of Gardman, called also Gardabani in Iberian 
sources. This homonymy may be due to an early occupation of both these 
territories by one ethnic group which left upon them its onomastic imprint. 


But the earliest Armenian and Iberian sources show these two regions as 


absolutely distinct. It has already been seen that the land of Gardabani 
constituted the Iberian duchy of Khunani, so named after its chief fortress 
— originally called Mtkuaris-Ts‘ikhe and latterly, by the Muslims, Qiz-qgal‘a 
— situated at the junction of the Cyrus and the K‘ts‘ia, in the extreme east 


188 Albania first passed under Saracen control in the mid-seventh century: Trever, O¢ po 
ist, Alb. 244-245. Constans II (641-668), however, reestablished Roman suzerainty there 
(ibid. 246); but, c. 654, simultaneously with Armenia, Albania again passed to the Caliphate 
(ibid 247-248), only again to see in 685, Roman rights restored in it under Justinian II: Dow- 
sett, op. cit. 202 n. 1; Trever 250 [the date given is 688]; IV/III §27. In 699, Varaz-Tirida- 
tes I, who had passed to the Caliphate, was carried off to Constantinople, to escape from there 
only in 704, while another prince, Seroy, ruled in his stead. On his return, Varaz-Tiridates 
may have been instrumental in having Seroy deported to Syria: Dowsett loc. cit. This 
may seem to mark the end of the Principate of Albania: Trever 250; Eremyan, Moisej Kal. 
154, Yet the restored Varaz-Tiridates ‘gave the land of the east to the Saracens and paid 
tribute only to them’: Moses Kal. 3.12 (357), which proves that the Principate continued 
after Seroy’s deportation. It must have been only after 704 that this institution became re- 
duced: Bunijatov, ‘Is istorii Kavkazskoj Albanii VII-VIII vv., ‘ Voprosy istorii Kavkaz- 
koj Albanii (Baku 1962) 166. It was then that Arab officials came to reside at Partaw (Bar- 
Sa‘a): the first Arab coin issued there is dated A. D. 708/709: Eremyan 154. If this be true, 


ithe subsequent ‘Princes of Albania’ must have been de facio only Princes of Gardman. 


188 And if ‘House of Barzabod,’ then perhaps also ‘House of [Varaz-]Bakur’? This would 
throw light on the family of ‘Bakureani (i.e., ‘Bacurid’; — note the Armenianizing form 
of the ending), son of Baldad,’ mentioned among the Iberian and Albanian dynasts of Roy. 
List III: IV Excursus A at nn. 34, 41. — The Mart. Aré‘il, 246, mentions, it would seem, 
‘a certain Prince of Gardman’ = mif‘avari ert'i gardabaneli, whose father’s brother had been 
killed by the Canars and who denounced Aré‘il the Chosroid to Huzaima ibn Hazim; cf. IV/ 
III n. 41. 

190 The Georgian form Gardabani appears to be more ancient (for an instance of its ap- 
plication to Gardman, see supra n. 171) than the Armenian Gardman: — an obvious con- 
traction and a result of the mutation b > m. The name must be related to the tribal root 
G-R: In. 58 Ps. Moses, 2.8, represents Gardman as a subdivision of the Albanians. It 


_may be related to Gargar, another subdivision of the same, and also to Gogarene-Gugark’‘. 


The lands of Gurqumeli and Guria, lying east of lake Sevan in Urartian times, may also be 


- mentioned in this context; for them, see Melik‘iSvili, Urart. nadpisi 427. 
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of the region." The Iberian historical tradition is emphatic in stating th 
_ the river Berduji and Khunani constituted the eastern boundary of both’‘t] 
land and the duchy,’ no less, in fact, than of Iberia itself.198 Whatever refe 
ences to Khunani there are in the historical monuments, all show it, and ts 
dukes, within the Iberian realm. After 485, the King of Iberia set up’ 
episcopal see for Khunani at Agaraki;!5 in the Armenian documents of 505/6 
the Bishop of Khunani is one of the Iberian prelates.1% : 

We have seen, on the other hand, that the Principality of Gardman wa 
likewise, a distinct unit, under its two successive dynasties, the second on 
Mihranid, playing a certain role in Arsacid Great Armenia and a greater on 
after 363/387, in Albania.” The nucleus of this princely State, which 1 
also called the Valley (jor) of Gardman, formed a canton of the province 
Otene, between lake Sevan and the Cyrus; its centre, subsequently cal 
Kart‘amanik and then Kot*manik or Krt*manik, being situated on an eastern 
tributary of the Shamkhor river. The eastern frontier of this principalit 
does not seem to have passed very much farther east than the Shamkhor ri 
valley,1 but its western frontier, as will be seen, fluctuated considerably 
the course of its history. | 

These two lands — Iberian Gardabani and Armeno-Albanian Gardma 
— were not only, thus, wholly distinct from each other, but also, at th . 
ment of their earliest appearance in recorded history, not even contigu 
Three political units separated them. One was Tsobap‘or, the valley of t 
Berduji, also called the K‘urd-Vachris-valley, which, together with Kangar 
formed the nucleus of Gogarene; east of it, occupying the valley of the ris 
Inja, was the Principality of Kolb or Kolbap‘or; farther east, on the confin 
of Gardman, in the valley of the ,Alstev-Aqstafa, was that of Dzor or Dz 


or, with its chief place of Hnarakert.2 It has already been noted that the 
ast two States must have originally separated themselves from Gogarene 
and that, in the fourth century, together with it and with Gardman, they 
assed from the sphere of Great Armenia.2 That they moved, like the latter, 
nto the orbit of Albania, rather than with the former into that of Iberia, 
indicated by the insistence of the Iberian historical tradition on the Ber- 
ji’s being the eastern frontier of the country.2°2 And thus, at the end of 
e sixth century, Dzorap‘or is mentioned as lying outside Iberia.2°° However 
the seventh century, Kolbap‘or and Dzorap‘or, with Hnarakert, were again 
s of Gogarene and, consequently, of the Kingdom of Iberia.24 Finally, in 
he. eighth, the Princes of Gardman appear to have acquired — we do not 
now in what circumstances — both these territories. This is clear from 
uansher’s reference to the State of Varazman the Mihranid as stretching ‘from 
otmani to the K*urdis-valley.’> The latter term is already familiar to us; 


f. supra § 14 at nn. 139-140; n. 131. —- Hnarakert marked the western frontier of 
ic Albania, as is clear from Ps. Moses 2.8; Moses Kal. 1.4. 

01 Supra § 15. 

02° upra at nn. 192, 193. — Armenian sources mention the city of Xalxal, once the winter 
idence of the Kings of Armenia and then that of the Kings of Albania, as near the Ibero- 
yanian frontier in the mid-fifth century: Eliseus 3 (96); Moses Kal. 2.2 (178). It was in 
tene: Arm. Agath. 28/2 (26).] But the exact location of it has not been determined; cf. 
onflicting opinions of Vaxust, Map 4 (Xilxila); Minorsky Transcaucasica 85 n. 3; S. 
smyan ‘Torgovye puti Zakavkaz’ja v époxu Sasanidov,’ VDI 1939/1 128 (who identifies 
vith the Lal{lJja of Ptolemy and the Tabula Peutingeriana); Manandyan, O torgovle 168; 
oroqva 51. — Cf. Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 272-273. 

U ‘Supra n. 165. — The line of partition of 591, running along the Hrazdan river and 
! of lake Sevan (Sebéos 3 [71]), ought to have passed, continuing along the ancient trade 
te between the Araxes and the Cyrus valley (Minorsky, Transcaucasica 76, 85, Map 2; 
lanandyan, O forgovle, 167-168, 197), through Jorap‘or = Agqstafa valley. In this case, 
eed, ‘the great part of Iberia to Tiflis’ (Sebéos 2 [51], 3 [71]) was ceded by Chosroes to 
urice. Possibly then, Kolbap‘or was reunited with Gogarene. Then only could Hnara- 
ert.in Jorap‘or have become ‘a city on the Iberian frontier’: Trever, O¢. po ist. Alb. 251. 
4 Supra § 14 at n. 130; § 16 at n. 165. 

5. Supra § 18 at n. 187. — But perhaps the Mihranids of Gardman had already held these 
‘itories by the beginning of the seventh century. Gardman Castle has been identified 
uzaSeni, mentioned by Sumbat as in the territory of Varaz-Gregory of Gardman-Al- 
| (supra n. 171), and presumed to have been located in the Aqstafa valley, i.e., in Jora- 
S. Eremyan, in IAFAN 1941 9 (14) 27-30 (cited by Trever, Oé. po ist. Alb. 33, 235, n. 3). 
astle in question could, obviously, have been built by the Mihranids outside Gardman 
per. If, indeed, it was Varaz-Gregory’s grandfather, Vardan (c..570) who raised that 
le (supra nn. 180, 178), then Jorap‘or, though mentioned along with Gardman, in the 
7 85 in the Narratio 89 (cf. supra n. 165), must have already then been together with it 
: y the Mihranids. Sumbat refers to XuzaSeni as in Varaz-Gregory’s possession in 628; 
,Ananias, who places Jorap‘or in Iberia, as a part of Gogarene, wrote towards the end 


191 Leont. Mrov. 31; Vax. 168 and Map 2. 
192 Leont. Mrov. 8, 24 (supra nn. 35, 37). 
198 Ibid. 4, 5, 19, 31; Juan¥er 140. 

194 Leont.. Mrov. 31, 43, 55, 68, 145. 

195 Ibid. 199; cf. supra § 12 at n. 116; and n. 164. — Vaxtang’s setting up of a bishos 
for the Duchy of Xunani and placing it in the very heart of Gogarene (ibid.) must indice 
the King’s intention of subjecting the Vitaxate, after the execution of the Mazdaist Vars 
(II Appendix A II [6]; IV/I § 6) to a closer control of the Crown. 

196 Bk Lett. 183 (list of the Iberian bishops present at the Council of Dvin of 5085/6) 
Javaxisvili, K‘art’. er. ist. I 302 and n. 3. 

197 Supra § 17. 

198 Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 352; to his authorities ought to be added Ps. Var 
Geogr. 414-415; L. Inéigean, Storagrut*iwn hin Hayastaneayc* (Venice 1822) 338. 

189 There lay the canton of Sacasene: Hiibschmann, op. cit. 352-353. 
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and there can really be little doubt that the former repesents the nucleus, 
and easternmost part, of Gardman — Kot'manik or Kart'manik.2°, This 
eighth-century westward extension of the principality Juansher appears to 
have projected back to the fourth century, when he described the first 
acquisition of territory by P‘eroz to have consisted of ‘the land from Khunani 
to Bardavi.’°” Khunani, it will be recalled, was the northeasternmost point 
of the Berduji valley, and Partav or Bardavi, the capital of Albania, which 
was in the Iberian historical memory coupled with Gardman.?8 

20. The foregoing analysis of several problems of the historical necuieets 
of Caucasia prior to the Bagratid period hinges on the fact that attention 
has been given not only to the evidence of the available sources — and these 
have been treated as worthy of credence, — but also to the general historical 
context. In the light of the historical context, the apparent contradictions 
of the sources can, for the most part, be shown to be mere reflections of the 
fluctuation of the frontier lines brought about by the vicissitudes of history. 
In particular, two things made this analysis possible: — (1) the identification 
called for by the evidence of the Iberian historical tradition, of the ancient 
frontier line between the Georgian and the Armenian lands as the series of 
father unimportant latitudinal ridges running from the source of the Berduji- 
Debeda-Borgalu river to lake Palakats‘io (Cildir), round the sources of the 
Cyrus, up between that river and the Acampsis (the Arsiani ridge), and west- 
wards again, as the Parkhali-Paryadres heights, and, finally, across the Acamp- 
sis to join the Pontic Alps;2 and (2) the recognition on the basis of the same 
evidence, of the Berduji and its valley (K‘urd-Vachris-khevi, Tsobap‘or, or 
Borcalu) as the traditional eastern frontier of Iberia.2°, To fail to accept, or to 
realize, this is to multiply without necessity the instances, already numerous 
enough, of the Caucasian toponymical ambivalence and of the shift of conflict- 
ing claims and control.24. 


of that century. Accordingly, if XuzaSeni (== Gardman Castle ?) was indeed in Jorap‘or, 
that land must have left Gardman for Iberia sometime between 628 and 680. 

206 Supra at n. 198; cf. Ingoroqva 455: Kotmani = Samxor river. 

207 Supra § 16 at n. 157. 

208 Supra § 17 at nn. 168-172. Though projecting the conjunction of Gardman with Al- 
bania back to the fourth century when it did not exist, JuanSer could not be unaware of the 
fact that, early in his own century, that conjunction had been terminated (supra §18, atn. 
189); he thus describes Varazman’s State as reaching eastwards not to the capital of Albania, 
but only to the eastern frontier of Gardman proper. 

208 Cf., on the other hand, the excessive and mutually exclusive claims in this connexion 
of Lynch, Armenia I 430-435, and of Ingoroqva 421, 467, 482-486. 

210 For a different view, see the following note. 

211 Overlooking the testimony of some of the available sources and the historical context 
can be the lot of even the best of scholars, as witness Markwart on Gardman. Analyzing, in 
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21. It remains to examine which of the Armeno-Georgian marchlands, the 
lands of Upper and Lower Iberia, were held by the Iberian Bagratids, and 
how they were apportioned along the several lines of the dynasty. The acquis- 
ition of Iberian lands by Adarnase I, as we will call the founder of the Iberian 

‘ Bagratids, has already been noted. It consisted of (1) the lands of Erushet‘i 
and (a part of least of) Artani, received by him after 772; and (2) one-third 
of the Guaramid ineritance, received sometime in the years 786-807 and com- 
prising the following: Cholarzene, Shavshet‘i, Achara, Nigali, Artani, Lower 
Tao, and Asisp‘ori (Arseats‘p‘or in Upper Tao).#!2. The total absence, save 


Skizzen, 28-31, some Arab and Armenian itineraries of the ninth-tenth century, he identified 
the Hunan of the Arab itineraries with the Hnarakert of the Armenian, both being situated 
about mid-way between Tiflis and Partaw; and also the Qal‘at ibn Kandam§in, about half- 
way between Hunan/Hnarakert and Tiflis, with Qiz-Qal‘a situated at the confluence of the 
Cyrus and the K‘c‘ia; cf. Manandyan, O torgovle 244-247, 253-258. This is unexceptionable. 
But Markwart allowed his ingenuity to carry him beyond the realm of historical reality. 
Correcting the reading Qal‘at ibn Kandamdn to Qal‘at ibn Gardamdan, he proposed to consider 
Qiz-Qal‘a to have been not the site of the ancient Iberian fortress-city of Xunani, the centre 
of the duchy of that name corresponding to the Iberian land of Gardabani (Vax. 168; supra 
§ 2, 5; also at nn. 190-196), but of the Gardman Castle, the centre of the Mihranid princedom 
of Gardman (supra nn. 180, 205). That the Arab geographers might have called the chief 
place of the land of Gardabani by the term proposed by Markwart, is entirely plausible. 
We have had occasion to see the homonymy — in Georgian only — between the Iberian 
province and the Armeno-Albanian principality. But this homonymy induced Markwart 
himself to transplant this Armeno-Albanian State into purely Georgian territory, and to 
deny its connexion with the Armeno-Albanian canton of Gardman in Otene; the Armeno- 
Albanian principality was identified with the Iberian duchy, while Xunani, the historical 
centre of that duchy, was pushed eastwards to the site of Hnarakert with which Markwart 
identified it: Skizzen, 23-27, 33-34. The evidence of both the Georgian and the Armenian 
sources for the utter distinctness of the Iberian duchy and the Armeno-Albanian principality 
was utterly overlooked; and that for the location of Xunani, dismissed for what could only 
be an Arab misnomer (Hnarakert = Hunan) of the tenth century. — On similar premises, 
' Ingoroqva arrived at a diametrically opposite conclusion: he propelled the Iberian land 
into Armeno-Albanian territory. Accepting the identification of Xunani with Hnarakert, he 
located the centre of the Iberian duchy of Xunani at the confluence of the Aqstafa and the 
Cyrus, thus pushing the land of Gardabani farther east. Now Vaxu&t, 136, throws out a 
remark to the effect that one of the names of the Berduji river was Sagimi; but ina note as- 
serts that the latter name rather applied to the Inja or the Aqstafa. This seems to be the 
reason for Ingoroqva’s identifying the Berduji of the historical tradition with the Jegami 
or Zegam, a river east of Aqstafa. In this way the eastern frontier of Iberia could be pushed 
‘eastwards to the very froniers of Gardman, and the two lands, homonymous in Georgian, 
fused into one: Giorgi Meré‘ule 50, 451-477, map on p. 455. I must be excused from wearying 
my readers with the discussion of numerous other similar points of Mr Ingoroqva’s national- 
istic scheme: the above must suffice. 
212 Cf. supra §13 at nn. 125-126. It must have been only a part of Artani that Adarnase I 
received at first, because his second acquisition contained, again, Artani. For Arseac’p‘or- 
Asisp‘ori, see supra n. 126. 
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at the moment of the acquisition, of any reference in the sources to any 
partial possession of that inheritance by the Bagratids, or of their sharing 
it with any other house, suggests that the Princess Mihrandukht, sister of 
the last Chosroid Juansher (+ after 807) — they were the two coheirs of 
Adarnase — must not have long outlived her brother.2!3 

Ashot I the Great, son of Adarnase, inherited from his father the complete 
Guaramid State, thus founding the Iberian Bagratids’ ‘Hereditary Lands’; 
and he acquired, in addition, the Principate of Iberia which the Guaramids 
had intermittently occupied. Ashot, accordingly, is shown in possession of 
Tao,"44 Cholarzene (where he rebuilt the fortress of Artanuji and the city 
round it), and Shavshet‘i#45 He is, moreover, said to have been lord of ‘the 
lands to Kars, ’246 which implies that, in addition to his father’s land of Ar- 
tani, he also held Kola. He is also said to have ‘possessed himself of [the 
territory] from Cholarzene to the [river] K‘sani’ — having stopped, in a 
battle on that river, the thrust into Iberia of its former duchy and now an 
independent principality, Kakhetia®!? — and, likewise, to have ‘ruled from 


213 IV/IV § 33-34. — For the genealogy of Adarnase I’s descendants, see Bagr. of Iber. I 

214 This seems indicated by Meré‘ule 13 (19): on arriving in Tao, St Gregory and his com- 
panions heard the news of the Curopalate ASot’s death. AXot’s father, at any rate, held Lo- 
wer Tao, and a canton in Upper Tao, and the Two Taos belonged to ASot’s descendants. 

2 Sumbat 343-344: (ds sggmdfoms 030 9309m BOOORAOL’s BAW ... WS 38mgo 
BWIGRQOob Hygos Jobs 3e~@_ goo GaIgwo 8039 BQAHQobserb gob Aobab 
GObAWM IEgIgQbd bsbg~wom sGOsbyxX ~—d sagGgsge OYR SsMMdIM JE@obs Job 
YGIQG00Zd6. 0g0 gds6sbers s8—% ~d 3~MST96d 98939 GOb9~m ~s Fobs 3gGd~ 
Dobbs Jx9gIQM s—Es9gbs Joe@sjo. ~—d 333g6s gobgbs Gob Jobs J3—@gbos FIo~wsas 
IAGOJINLOd sghGgbo ~ws Soge@gbo ~ws O94d6 Gob Bobs bsQerogo0 Mxbo. ~@d 
$2599353QGs gobgbs 4b Bobs (‘And [A¥ot] was sovereign over SavSet‘i and Cholarze- 
ne... And he found in the forests of Cholarzene a certain rock, where originally Vaxtang 
Gorgasal had built a fortress named Artanuji, which had subsequently been destroyed under 
Qru of Baghdad. ASot renewed and rebuilt it as a fortress, and below, before it, he built a 
city. And inside that castle he built the church of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
made his sepulture inside it. And he established himself to reside in that castle *). — For 
Murvan Qru, and the confusion of Iberian historiography in connexion with him, see III/ 
III § 8 at n. 48. 

218 Sumbat 344: gqQ@s Jagys6smo 30069 3°98S~I~M9g. 

*7 Chron. Iber. 252-253: ImZ0~@s gGogne 3269M0H, QS ZGognwb gIggmab 
JOOYWHS Wd FS6IGOHS Ed 38063836 QMomgrds6. ~ws Jgodsbgb Jbsbbs Baws 
SIQH Q9 gGogaw~. g.Jg0gb gGogmE~, 40033560 ZrbgHobds, Ed Mds03syGBgb Jyg- 
gobs, GQI9QWo BJM{Ms JoGmgrobsg.6. oo (QSOSYOHS 30EH 3 5GRgQM0Mg6 g0- 
(Gg Jvb6sdq@g_q (‘Gregory came from Kakhetia, and was aided'by the Mt‘iulians, the'Cana- 
rians, and the Emir of Tiflis. And ASot and Gregory encountered /onjthe K‘sani;fand Greaory, 
Prince of Kakhetia, was defeated; and the land he had held in; Iberia seized;/and ASot pos- 
sessed himself of [the territory] from Cholarzene to the K‘sani 4). — Kakhetia, once a duchy, 
then the appanage of the Chosroids, became, after their extinction in the early ninth century, 
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Cholarzene to Tiflis, including the mountainous region’;?!8 all of which means 
that, besides Inner Iberia, his fief as Presiding Prince, he also held Samts‘khe 
and Trialet’i: indeed his son Guaram likewise ruled these lands.?!® Whereas 
Samts*khe was a part of the Guaramid succession, perhaps acquired already 
“by Adarnase 1,22° T‘rialet‘i had until the disappearance of Vitaxae of Goga- 
rene, at the end of the eighth century, been a part of their State.2#4 Now, to- 
gether with other parts (as will be seen presently) it passed, in circumstances 
unknown to history, to the Bagratids. Still other parts of the former Vita- 
xate passed to others rulers. Dzorap‘or remained, still in the tenth century, 
in the House of Gardman, descended in the female line from the Mihranids, 
until its dispossession by King Ashot II of Armenia (914-928).?2? But, even 
before that, the princedom of Gardman must have suffered diminution, for, 
in the upheavals of the eighth century, the tribe of the Sevordik’, apparently 
of Magyar origin, bursting through the Caucasus, settled on the right bank 
of the Cyrus and formed three princedoms, between the Berduji and the Sham- 
khor river, which gradually expanded up the valleys until, in the thirteenth- 
fourteenth century, the valley of the Berduji (Tsobap‘or) was also known as 
the Valley of the Sevordik‘’.228 Two other regions of Lower Iberia once held, 
in part at least, by the Vitaxae were Gardabani and Gach‘iani. The former 
became independent of Iberia and gravitated, undeterred by Ashot the Great’s 
victory, towards Kakhetia across the Cyrus.?24 And Gach‘iani, as well as 


an independent principality: IV/I § 8, III § 17, 26, IV § 31, 33, n. 37; Gugushvili Chron.- 
Geneal. Table 136-137 — Tiflis was an Arab emirate, the origins of which went back to the 
establishment of the Caliph’s suzerainty over Iberia in the seventh century: cf. Allen, 
History 80-82; Minorsky Tiflis 752-755; D. Lang, Studies 12-17. 

218 Vardan 78: Buyy Yfcpumuquat Yan ofplag 'h quagp dag chish bh Sofafo, 
[Entmhagdod ph Awigbpe. 

219 Infra at nn. 230, 234. 


220 Cf. supra n. 126. 
221 Since Juanger’s reference to ‘certain Vitaxae,’ in the 780s, has now been interpreted 


as referring to the Armenian Bagratids (supra n. 64), the last references to them, of which 

_only the first is certain, are those listed under No. 12 in II Appendix A II. The House of Go- 
garene must have perished, like the Guaramids and the Chosroids, in the turmoil of revolt 
and repression of the closing years of the eighth century: cf. supra § 13. — For T‘rialet‘i, 
see supra § 14 at n. 130; § 16 at n. 159. 

222 John Kath. 309, 310, 313. — The genealogy of the Third Dynasty of Gardman, des- 
cended from the daughter of the last Mihranid, Varaz-Tiridates (} 821), will be found in 
Justi Namenbuch 427. — For the annexation of the Principality of Gardman by Armenia, 
see John Kath. 309-314. 

223 In Ps. Vardan, Geogr. 435. For the Sewordik’, see Markwart, Streifztige 34-40, 428, 496; 
Skizzen 35; Laurent, Arménie 23-24. 

224 It is not always easy to discern whether the Gardabani of a Georgian source denotes 
the Iberian province or the Armeno-Albanian princedom of Gardman (cf. supra § 19). But 
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occasionally Gardabani, fell, as will be seen presently, into the Armenian 
sphere. As for Ashot the Great, he held, finally, not only his father’s Eru- 
shet’i or West Javakhet‘i, but also its eastern counterpart, which, too, had 
once belonged to the Vitaxae;?5 it, also, was later his son Guaram’s domain.226 

Shortly before his death in 830, Ashot was ousted from the Principate by 
the Arabs and, for a while apparently, was also deprived of his domains in 
Lower Iberia, being thus reduced to his Meschian lands.22” To these, and 
then also to those of Lower Iberia, and ultimately to the Principate, his sons 
succeeded him. They are, at his death, specifically mentioned as ruling 
Shavshet‘i, Cholarzene with Artanuji, and Nigali.2?8 This reference need 
not possibly be taken as exclusive of other territory: it may merely indica- 
te that these three Acampsian regions, lying as they did on the Byzantine 
frontier, were the stable nucleus of the Bagratid possessions at that moment. 
Ashot’s three sons divided these possessions between them and founded three 
separate lines of the dynasty. 

22. Of these, the eldest Adarnase II must have held, with the exception 
of Shavshet‘i and Lower Tao, all the lands west of the Arsiani Mountains: 
that was the totality of his posterity’s possessions. The second son Bagrat 
I, the founder of the Line, or House, of Iberia, succeeded his father as 
Presiding Prince of Iberia and Byzantine Curopalate and, consequently, as 
the holder of the Duchy of Inner Iberia. What portion of the Hereditary 
Lands was his in the division is nowhere directly indicated. The sources are 


it appears certain that the former is meant in the Chron. Iber. when A&ot the Great, having 
taken the territory from Cholarzene to the K‘sani river (supra n. 217), upon the defeat of 
the Prince of Kakhetia, was slain in Gardabani: 252-253; and when the Gardabanians are 
mentioned as allies and dependents of Kakhetia: 254, 255, 262, 268. 

225 Supra § 14 at n. 130; § 15. 

226 Sumbat 343: ASot stayed in Javaxet‘i on the shores of lake P‘anavari. — For Gua- 
ram’s possessions, see infra at n. 230. | 

227 Sumbat 345: ds Jgd~@ardop SIMHob boZyQEO—bds B80b5 JsmMobs GIge@ 
8Gg0 Jggyobs SJrbos Foymgd b06306Q%bHS Gsdgos) oyybgb 0360 Pay Ory tu 
db53005 (‘And after the death of A%ot, their father, what exterior land he had held was 
taken by the Saracens, because they [scil. the sons of ASot] were not yet come of age’). The 
“exterior land’ (garet’ kueqana) designates for the family historiographer the territories 
other than the Hereditary Lands of the dynasty: cf. Javaxi8vili, K‘art’. er. ist. 11 272. Else- 
where, Sumbat makes it clear (342-344) that it was ASot himself, not his sons, who lost Iberia 
to the Arabs. The seizure of Iberia by Halid ibn Yazid before the death of AXot is reported 
in Chron. Iber. 253. 

*°8 Sumbat 345-346: (5 30m6g DGPS ouxyG6gb og060 sbsz0ms 066 ~g6m- 
Mgb Gobgbd Gobs sHH.6yxRobsbs ws oYygbgb BGzob IodggQdQe bIG306a Bas 
yaggebo39 $9360 353990-3979Gx,90-Gogsmobds60 (‘And until ‘they [scil. ASot’s sons] 
attained their majority, they were brought up in the castle of Artanuji, and all the valleys 
of SavSet‘i, Cholarzene, and Nigali paid tribute to the Saracens’). 
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content to mention his and his successors’ accession to the Principate and thi 
Curopalatate, and furnish us with little further data on what particular land: 
they possessed in addition. However, it is known that Bagrat’s grandsor 
Adarnase IV held a part of Tao;?° at the same time Kola never figures ir 
“ the sources as belonging to other branches. It can thus be assumed thai 
Kola and what we shall see to have been Lower Tao formed the demesne o! 
Bagrat I and devolved upon his heirs. 

Guaram, the youngest son of Ashot the Great, ‘possessed himself of Java- 
khet‘i, T’rialet’i, Tashiri and Abots‘i, and Artani.'28° His father and grand 
father are not known to have held Tashir and Ashots‘; these lands lay outside 
the Guaramid State, but had formed (except moments of independence) the 
most important section of the Vitaxate of Gogarene. No doubt, it was the 
fall of the House of Gogarene that occasioned their passing into Bagratid 
hands, exactly like the passing of T‘rialet‘i one generation earlier. Ashots*, 
however, had first been acquired in 772 by the Armenian Bagratids; did it 
now come to Guaram through his wife, a daughter of Smbat VII ?2! For the 
rest, it is indeed not improbable that it was as a successor of the Vitaxae that 
Guaram was styled mamp‘al.282 Guaram, moreover must have held Shav- 
set'i, for it subsequently belonged to his son Nasr;28* and he is mentioned 
as building fortresses in Samts’khe, which also belonged to his son.2% 
Guaram, accordingly, was lord of the Meschian lands east of the Arsiani, ex- 
cept Kola, but with Shavshet‘i west of that range, as also of western and 
central parts of Lower Iberia. 

Before 876, Guaram divided some of his seigniories among his brothers 
and also ceded Ashots® to his brother-in-law, Ashot, later, first Bagratid 
King of Armenia.**> It seems very probable that Tashir, which never again 


229 Infra n. 249. 

280 Chron. Iber. 257: BAW gxdGSIL ~Wdg3yGs NI3sbgon0, MH0IM|nO0, ~sd060 
QS S6EOGBO, Ed d5GHAo60. Cf. Meré‘ule 42 (where especially Guaram’s sovereignty in Java- 
xet'i is mentioned). — Guaram ‘possessed himself’ (daepgqra) of his territories, in the words 
of the Chron. Iber., because some of them had been lost by his father and now recovered 
and others — TaSir and A8’oc’ — he must indeed have acquired himself. 

231 Vardan 76 (supra n. 63); cf. Bagr. of Iber. I No. 7. 

232 Cf. II Appendix A II (11). 

283 Infra at n. 240. 

284 Chron. Iber. 261. These three castles, Ojrxe, Juaris-c'ixe, and Lomsiant'a must have 
been merely rebuilt by Guaram. 

"8 Chron. Iber. 257: BOCA ggsG8 364436 Jygys6s60 dBs0rs O3b05 s7d6- 
Bobgh Ed 65gG5Hb, ~d s8ago gdBHAYA Bam@odb JISbd OZbbd LAIgbMds AgMa|bs 
(‘And Guaram allotted lands to his brothers, Adarnase and Bagrat; and Aboc‘i he allotted 
to his wife’s brother the King of Armenia’): he may simply have thus returned his wife’s 
dowry: supra at n. 321. 
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figures among the lands of the Iberian Bagratids, but is soon thereafter men- 
tioned among those of their Armenian cousins, was likewise included in the 
transaction. The rise of the Fourth Armenian Monarchy of the Bagratids, 
coinciding with the comparative weakness of the divided Georgian lands, 
was bound, once more, to effect a shift of the frontier line between the two 
nations. Guaram’s action may well have been the result of a diplomatic aspect 
of this renewed offensive. But we hear a good deal about its political aspect, 


too. As ever, it is Gogarene that is reclaimed by the rising power. And so we 


see the Kings of Armenia of the ninth and tenth centuries constantly striving 
in the face of obvious local insubordination, to assert their authority over 
the lands of the former Vitaxate and farther to the north: over the former 


Duchy of Samshvilde — the land of Gach‘iani with its chief fortress that 


gave the duchy its name — and even over that of Khunani — the land of 
Gardabani — to the very banks of the Cyrus and the city of Tiflis, an 
Arab emirate now.?° How Guaram divided his remaining lands of T'rialet‘i 
and Javakhet‘i among his two brothers, we are not told. T‘rialet‘i, at all 
events, at that very moment escaped the Bagratids, passing c. 876, to a 
branch of their age-old rivals, the Mamikonids. This family is known in his- 
toriography as the Liparitids and was known to the contemporaries, but at a 
later epoch than that of its appearance in Iberia, as the House of Orbeli or, 
later still, Orbeliani.28” Whether as a consequence of Guaram’s division of 
his State, or for another reason, his son Nasr murdered in 881 his cousin the 
Curopalate David I, son and successor of Bagrat I. In the struggle that ensued, 
Nasr was defeated and slain in 888, and ‘his land was seized by the other 
princes. 88 He held Samts‘khe, for thither he came to raise an army,” and 
also Shavshet’i and Artani, for, upon the division of his domains, Gurgen I, 
son of Adarnase II, ‘went from Tao, from Kalmakhi his patrimony, to live in 
Shavshet‘i and Artani. 24 


236 John Kath. 143, 161, 178, 200-201, 207, 271, 295-297, 316-318. By the end of the tenth 
century, the territory of the Vitaxate, with Lori at the centre, and several other territories 
were formed into a sub-kingdom which was’ given to Gurgén, youngest brother of King Smbat 


II of Armenia: Vardan, 90. This territory, says Vardan, ‘the Iberians call Somxét'’ (qap_ 


Whee Unitfuté astu); cf. supra § 16, at n. 164). For the Kingdom of Lori ‘and of 
Albania,’ see Movsésean, Kurikian. — For Tiflis, see supra n. 217. 


°87 Chron. Iber 258: (Qd Bg08yGbs ~wodssGo% Jxygybbo HGosgegwobdsbo, sm9ga 
GOb9 3&M9-goGMd... (‘And Liparit][ I]seized; the lands‘of T'rialet‘i[and] raised the Castle. 


of Klde-Karni’).:As synchronisms, the text gives the death of King John of Abasgia (c. 
879: Toumanoff,¢Chronology 82) and the accession of the Curopalate David I of Iberia 
(Bagr. of, Iber. I No. 6: the death of his father Bagrat I). — For the Liparitids, see II § 12.18. 
238 Bagr. of, Iber. I No. 15. 
239 Sumbat}347. 
240 Ibid. 348. 
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23. Guaram’s family — the Third Line of the dynasty —- came to extinc- 
tion with Nasr; but the dynasty remained tripartite, because the First Line, 
founded by Adarnase II, had meantime become divided into two lines, stem- 

-ming from his sons Gurgen I, the founder of the Line, or House, of Tao, and 
SSumbat I, the founder of the Line, or House, of Cholarzene, who partitioned 
their father’s State. Gurgen I is mentioned, as we have just seen, as sovereign 
of Tao, with his residence at Kalmakhi. This fortress, it will be recalled, 
‘was built by the Armenian Bagratids when they penetated into Mamikonid 
Tayk‘ from their neighbouring princedom of Syspiritis, in the eighth century." 
It may now have passed to Gurgen through his Armenian Bagratid wife,?# 
if it had not been acquired earlier by his family. Kalmakhi must have 
been situated in the immediate vicinity not only of Syspiritis, but also of 
Asisp‘ori or Arseats’p‘or, which Ananias of Siracene places near the Parkhar- 
Paryadres Mountains and in the valley of the Acampsis-Boas, in eastern 
Tayk‘,2 in Upper Tao. Asisp‘ori was inherited, together with Lower Tao, 
by Adarnase I; and since its name no longer figures thereafter in any sources 
dealing with the lands of the Iberian Bagratids, it seems evident that it must 
have been precisely the Tao of the First Line, i.e., (initially a part at least of) 
Upper Tao, which Gurgen I may now have augmented through the acquisi- 
tion of neighbouring Kalmakhi. This implies that Lower Tao, like contiguous 
Kola, was the portion of the line of Bagrat I, the new Third Line. Gurgen, 
as has just been seen, also acquired, in 888, Shavshet‘i and Artani. His 
younger son, Ashot II, founded the bishopric of Tbet‘i in the first-named 
country.2“4 The line founded by Adarnase II’s son Sumbat I — the Second 
Line — reigned in Cholarzene and resided at Artanuji, now become a great 
| emporial city.24 This line also held Achara and Nigali: Sumbat I’s younger 
son David was appanaged in them.**6, 


241 Supra § 8 at nn. 62-64. 

242 Cf. Bagr. of Iber I No. 8: she was a sister of the wife of Guaram; cf. supra at n. 231. 
243 Ananias 35; cf. supra n. 126. Instead of Voh (Boas), the text of Ananias has Yoh. 
244 Sumbat 349; cf. Bagr. of Iber. I No. 19. 

245 Const. Porphyr. 216; cf. Bagr. of Iber. I No. 25. 

246 Const. Porphyr. 214, lines 4-6: Kai dlayev td “Agdavodtlse sic xAngovouiay tH 
ITayugatiw, tH 6& Aavid éaxev évéga ydoa (cf. Bayr. of Iber. I No. 23), 220, lines 117- 
119: °O obv Aavid, 6 pépac, thy Eavtod ydoav odx edidov tov Baotléa, xdv taxa ovvoey 
thy tovquarv tov "Axaypyh xai ti MoveyovdAy. Of the two Byzantine thematic subdivisions 
dependent on the theme of Chaldia and mentioned here as marching upon David’s appanage, 
the furma of Acampsis lay, approximately, across the river Acampsis from Cholarzene and 
Sav&et'i; that of Murgule, in the valley of the Murgul-su, was the western neighbour of 
Nigali and Aéara: cf. Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 359; Honigmann, Osigrenze 54 and Map IV 
‘(where Nigali is not expressly shown). SavSet’i, belonging to the State of Tao, Nigali and 
Aéara, not assigned in the sources to any other Bagratid of the time, must thus have formed 
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In the division of Nasr’s land in 888, Samts‘khe may have passed to the 
Third Line, to the son of the slain David I, Adarnase IV. Neither Gurgen | 
nor Sumbat I, heads of the two elder lines are mentioned as having taken it. 
In that same year 888, Adarnase IV restored the Iberian Monarchy, dormant 
from 580, but c. 904, his kingdom was wrested from him by his son-in-law, 
King Constantine III of Abasgia, who then proceeded to attack the now Ar- 
menian lands of the Vitaxate.24? It seems likely that Samts‘khe, whether 
or no it had been priviously acquired by Adarnase, was likewise annexed to 
Abasgia: it was, at any rate, a part of that kingdom in the years 968-976.2% 
But the bulk of Adarnase’s portion of the Hereditary Lands does not seem to 
have been under attack; it must still have consisted of Lower Tao, Kola, and 
(as will be seen presently) Javakhet‘i.2 His political weight was, accordingly, 
not altogether impaired, and he continued to play a certain role in Caucasian 
affairs.250 

24, The Ceremonial Book of the Emperor Constantine VII contains a valua- 
ble information regarding the configuration of the Hereditary Lands of the 
Iberian Bagratids at this time. The. section dealing with the ceremonial for- 
mulae of address employed by the Imperial Chancellery for various foreign 
rulers has a paragraph.on Iberia. It shows that, at the time, there were, be- 
sides the Curopalate of Iberia and subordinate to him, four other princes, the 


names of whose States it gives, in two cases out of four, in barbarously distorted - 


forms. The relevant part of the text is as follows: 


"Eyer 6& negi adtov 6 xovoonaddtns éréoacg éfovaiac 6’. Eic téy 
doxorvta tod} Beoracay, “IBnoia: sic tov deyovta tot Kagvardne, 


“IBneia: sic tov doyxorta tod Koved, *IBnola: cic tév d&oyorta tot 


‘Arlaod, “IBnoia. [follows the formula of address]®*1. 


that appanage. Indeed, it will be seen that for a brief moment, in the years 920-922, Acara 


(no doubt together with Nigali) was known to the Imperial Chancellery at Constantinople 
as a separate princedom: infra, § 24. Cf. also Jenkins, Const. Porphyr. De Adm. Imp. 11180. 

247 Chron. Iber, 262-263 (seizure of Iberia and its sequel: the complications with Smbat I 
of Armenia and the Sajids); John Kath. 200-215 (parallel to the same story, with this dif- 


ference, that while the Georgian source speaks of the conquest of Iberia alone, the Armenian | 


mentions only that of Gogarene and omits all mention of that of Iberia); cf. Javaxi8vili, 
Kart’. er. ist. II 383; Grousset, Histoire 428-432, 436. 


248 Chron. Iber 270: Prince Theodosius, in revolt against his brother King Demetrius III : 


of Abasgia (968 /9-975/6: Toumanoff, Chronology 82), came from the Empire to Samc'‘xe. 


249 John Kath. 185: Smbat I of Armenia took refuge ’f haqdwhu wilpngugh Suyng 'f 


Qujnemde Yaipuuywquinfs Yuopibpubsf ofpigtpayt fepry (‘in the castle-land of Tayk’, 


the possession of the Curopalate Atrnerseh, his friend’), 207 (Adarnase taking refuge in the 


castles of Tayk’, in 907) — For Kola, see supra § 22; for Javaxet‘i, infra § 24. 
250 Cf. John Kath. 144-146, 184-185, 197, 200-203, 206-208, 265, 267-269, 271, 308-310. 
251 De cerim 2.48. 
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The epoch reflected in this text is easily determinable. The imperial bulls 
are written in the names of the Emperors Constantine [VII] and Romanus [I]; 
consequently, in the period of 920-922.232 The Bagratid sovereigns of this 

_period were: 
i 1. Adarnase IV, King (from 888) and Curopalate (from 891) of Iberia 
(+ 923); 
2. Gurgen II, Duke of Tao (918-941), grandson of Gurgen I of Tao; 
3. Gurgen I, Duke of Cholarzene (900-923), grandson of Sumbat I of 


Cholarzene 
4, David (+ 937), eldest son and ultimate successor of Adarnase IV, 
qualified already in an inscription of 897 as a Duke: his territory will be deter- 


mined presently; 
5. David (t+ 943), uncle of Gurgen of Cholarzene, appanaged (from 889) 
with Achara and Nigali. 


Attempts have not been lacking on the part of scholars? to identify the 
names of the Byzantine document. Since all these guesses were made without 
reference to the dynastic realities of contemporary Iberia, they were only 
partly successful. The State tod Kagvatrdy¢ stands for Tao: not the part 
of it — Lower Tao — belonging to the Curopalate and thus inseparable 
from his State, but the part of the First Line — Upper Tao. The whole 
of Tao was called not only Parkhali (after the mountains), but also Taos- 


252 The composite character of the Ceremonial Book of Constantine VII (edited before 
959) is well known; thus, Vogt, Le Livre des Cérémonies II xxvi: ‘Les deux chapitres de 
Diplomatique ... sont, si l’on peut dire, des chapitres passe-partout, qui entrérent, proba- 
blement tels quels, dans le Livre des Cérémonies, sans avoir été refondus et agencés en vue 
d’une ceuvre définitive.’ And F. Dolger has analyzed the references to the Bulgarian rulers 
in Chaps. 47-48 and been able to discern four differents groups of sources reflecting different 
epochs. Of these groups, I and II (in chap. 47) date from the years 922-924, when, as is indi- 
_cated by the relative position of the two, Romanus I was Emperor-regnant and Constantine 
VII a co-Emperor: Die mittelalterliche ‘ Familie der Fiirsten und Vélker’ 173-175; Bulgaren- 
herrscher 186-187, 193-195. Group IV (the later of the two formulae of address in Chap. 48) 
dates from 945-959, when Constantine VII was Emperor-regnant and his son Romanus II 
aco-Emperor: Familie d. Fiirsten 172-173; Bulgarenherrscher 185,194. Finally, Group III 
(the earlier of the two formulae in Chap. 48) dates from 920-922, when Constantine VII was 
Emperor-regnant and Romanus I a co-Emperor: Familie 172; Bulgarenherrscher 185-186, 
193. The above formulae of address, concerned with the Iberian dynasts, belong, because 
of the relative position of the two imperial names, to one of the two periods when Constan- 
tine was Emperor-regnant. That, together with the Bulgarian group III, they belong to 
the earlier period, i.e., the years 920-922, is amply clear from the fact that at no other time 
were there four separate States, under the Curopalate’s suzerainty, in Iberia. 

253 Brosset, Markwart, Honigmann. 
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Kar(n)i (after a place in the extreme north of it).754 The Greek term is a 
disfigured rendering of a metathesis of that name. The State tog Beouacdy 
stands for Cholarzene. The Greek term, as has already been surmised, is a 
rendering of the Armenian verin agxarh or ‘upper country.’255 The Georgian 
equivalents of these words designated several regions. As zena sop‘eli, it 
was the older name of Sida k‘arf‘li or Inner Iberia.25¢ As zemoni k‘uegasani, 
it has been applied to the Armenian highlands just south of Upper Tao.25? As 
zemo k'uegana and, in Armenian, lernakojm, it has been used of, precisely, 
Cholarzene.*88 The importance which the Imperial Court attached to this 
State® must be the reason for its being mentioned before Tao, especially 
prior to Gurgen II’s expansionist activities. The State tod Koved stands for 
Javakhet’i, so named after its fortress of Qveli or Qvelis-ts‘ikhe, elsewhere 
referred to by Constantine by its Greek equivalent of Tvedxactoor.2 The 
custom of naming duchies after their chief fortresses was an ancient one, it 
suffices to remember Khunani, Samshvilde, Odzrkhe, Tsunda. Cholarzene’s 


254 Supra n. 56. — Georgian toponymy is not infrequently marked by a wavering be- 
tween the singular and (the more archaic) plural form, e.g. ,2Armazni /Armazi, Klde-karni/ 
Klde-kari, Tasis-karni/Tasis-kari: cf. Melikset-Bekov, Armazni, 11. 

255 Cf. Markwart. Skizzen 50 n. 100. 

256 Leont. Mrov. 10: yfm@o sdsb IDAGHOdbd bg65b-LaQmobds, BmIgebs of 34556 
JOQds-JsGne@ro *(‘that land, he named Upper.Country, which to-day is called Inner Iberia’); 
JuanSer 242: 6g6s-bagge@o, GMIQE sb gGm@o (‘the Upper Country, which is 
Iberia’); Ananias 28: ... qa... fmt ‘ft Ualfgfut bo quninny Jupicéjpy wig 
ca pg, VEp fi anfuuphin Weg «-- (‘... the Cyrus... comes down to Same‘xe and turns 
east to pass through the upper country of Iberia... ’). 

*57 George Hagior. 19: ~@s 8806 Jobgbgb 49Q9936 496dg60s896 BgImbo Jdna- 
96560 b3dg9Sd6oMobdsb0 347653S@m5Hbd (‘And then the Emperor gave to the Curopalate 
the upper lands of the Empire’). This donation consisted of lands in Byzantine Armenia: 


cf. Honigmann, Ostgrenze 150-151. Fr Peeters is in error here when he identifies these 


‘upper lands’ with Upper Iberia: Hist. mon. géorg. 17 n. 2 (cf. p. 22). 

258 Chron. Iber. 298: Bagrat 1V’s insurgent brother Demetrius, just come from the Empire, 
‘came to the upper land and descended into Iberia’ (Iagmgb bgIa JggQys6s ~s 
Bsdagoggh JoGowb); Vardan 78 (supra n. 218). To be sure, both these texts can be in- 
terpreted as referring to Upper Iberia or Meschia in general (in the former, ‘Iberia’ must 


mean only Inner and Lower Iberia, as distinct from Meschia). But the use of the expression — 


‘rocks of Cholarzene’ (kideni klarfet‘isani) in JuanSer (177, 217, 226) shows that Cholarzene 
may well have been the upper or mountainous land par excellence. At all events, there was 
in the years 920-922, no single Iberian princedom comprising the whole of Meschia, but 
there was indeed that of Cholarzene. — Markwart, Skizzen 50 n. 100, with only Ananias of 
Siracene (supra n. 256) in view, identified Begiacdy with Inner Iberia; Honigmann, Ost- 
grenze Map. IV, follows him. Inner Iberia was at that time a province annexed to the Abas- 
gian kingdom. 

259 Cf. Const. Porphyr., De adm. imp. cap. 46. 

260 Ibid 214, line 14 (infra n. 264); cf. Honigmann, op. cit. 148 n. 4. 
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rulers were known, in Georgian sources and elsewhere in Constantine, as rulers 
of Artanuji.*1 As has just been seen, Tao was likewise named Taos-Kar(n)i 
or Karni-Taos, after an eponymous town. It thus appears that the Javakh- 
ian fortress of Qveli was a successor to another Javakhian fortress, Tsunda, 
in the role of the eponymous place of the surrounding region. Finally, the 
State tod “Arad is obviously the appanage of David of Cholarzene: Achara 
and Nigali. By the process of elimination, then, David, son of Adarnase IV, 
must have been Duke of Qveli-Javakhet'i.2® 
25. Gurgen II of Tao proved to be an expansionist in the years that followed. 
He increased his State at the expense of his cousins and neighbours and\made 
a thrust at Armenian-held Samshvilde, as well.2°? Thus, sometime between 
923 and 941, he wrested Cholarzene from his father-in-law Ashot II, giving 
him two other domains in exchange and, subsequently, depriving him even 
of these.*®4 These two domains Constantine calls Tveduacteoy and % xo- 
tauia tod {Arlaed. Achara was, together with Nigali, a secundo-geniture 
of the House of Cholarzene, as we have seen. David who held it is reported 
by Sumbat to have become a monk;268 very possible, Gurgen II had, modo 
byzantino, something to do with it. The other domain, Tyrokastron, is, as 
has been noted, none other than Qveli. Thus, Gurgen II must have seized 
at least West Javakhet‘i, its region, from the Third Line. With Gurgen’s 


261 Sumbat 346, 348, 349, 350, 353 (artanujel = ‘of Artanuji’); (Constantine Porphyr. 

- cap. 46. But cf. also Sumbat 353 (klarjni xelmcip‘eni ‘Cholarzenian sovereigns’; Svilni 
klarjt‘a mep‘et‘ani = ‘royal children of Cholarzene ’), 350 and Chron. Iber. 292 (klar} = 
- ‘Cholarzenian’). 

262 John Kath. 265: dufwhulpi tomboy huyf fh SE? Waequpmg & Wpeg find wn 
bo ffwunt Yopitputs fFuquinph hugkpry susul tusuigf (‘At that time [914] I 
resided in the midst of Gogarene and Iberia, with the wise King Atrnerseh established in 
that region’). The region in question is described in the vaguest possible way, but Javaxet'i 
is the only one of Adarnase’s possessions that, while being in Iberia, could by a conservative 
Armenian be still described as Gogarene; cf. supra § 14 at n. 130; § 15; § 21 at n. 225. 

263 Sumbat 350, and Meré‘ule 28 (33); John Kath. 316-318; Const. Porphyr. 214 (the 
following note); cf. Bagr. of Iber. I No. 25. 

264 Const. Porphyr. 214, lines 12-22: [6 udytoteog Kovexévioc] éotig duvactedoac 
ageiheto é% tod xevOegod adtod ’Aowtilov té Agdavottle xata tugarvida, ual dédwxev 
—abt® sic dvtiojuwow 6 te Tugdxactgov xai thy notapuiay tov *Arlaed, tv odcav adyo- 
gov “Pwpavias sig KédbAwouw. Eizev 68 yuvaixa 6 natoixoc ’Aadtioc, 6 xal Kioxdone, thy 
ddehpny tod payiotgov Iewoyiov xai éovavactob ABaoyiacs. Kai éte éyévovto nar’ aA- 
Aniwy 6 te udyroteos Kovgxévioc ual 6 pdytoteocs Tedgyioc nai é&ovoaacths “ABaoyias, 
dia tO ovvaywrilecbar tov nmatoixioy “Acowtioy tod &ovo.actob ‘ABaoyiacg duvneic 6 
Kovexévioc dpetieto xai thy dvtiohxwow, fw dédwnev ait® txég tod *Agdavovttion, 
nal ediwger adtdv, nai aniAOev sic "ABacyiav. — The identity of Ké@Awerc on the frontier 
of A¢ara has not been established: cf. Honigmann, Osigrenze Map IV; Jenkins, Const. 
Porphyr. De Adm. Imp. II 178. — The terms are the accession of A¥ot II and the death 
of Gurgen II. A&ot II was a brother of Gurgen I of Cholarzene: Bagr. of Iber. I No. 29. 
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death in 941, the eldest line of the dynasty came to extinction; and his State, 
in default of heirs male, was partitioned among the other Bagratids and also 
the King of Abasgia, ‘each taking what was nearest to him.’26* Accordingly, 
Cholarzene reverted to its original ruling house.?*? And Tao, i.e., Upper Tao: 
the State of the First Line, passed to the House of Iberia. The Curopalate 
Ashot II, its then head, claimed and received from the Emperor, c. 952, the 
Armenian canton of Phasiane, neighbouring upon Upper Tao in the south;?68 
the latter land was consequently then also his. Artani and Shavshet'i and 
what part of Javakhet*i Gurgen II had seized now passed, likewise, to the 
House of Iberia: they were in it two generations later. The only remaining 
territory and one nearest to Abasgia was, thus, Achara and Nigali. These, 
accordingly, must have fallen to the King of Abasgia, instead of reverting to 
the House of Cholarzene. 

26. The Iberian Bagratids seemed destined to be divided into three lines. 
Within two decades of Gurgen II’s death and the extinction of the first 
House of Tao, the House of Iberia became divided into two lines, founded 
by two of the brothers of the Curopalate Ashot II, sons of Adarnase IV. They 
partitioned not only the domains, but also the dignities of their house. So 
far as the lands were concerned, the elder of the two lines, the second House 
of Tao, stemming from the Prince Bagrat (+ 945), held the Curopalatate and 
most of the Hereditary Lands: Upper Tao, Javakhet‘i, Kola, Artani, Shav- 
shet‘i, also Phasiane; while the younger, the House of Iberia, stemming from 
the Curopalate Sumbat I (+ 958), was invested with the Crown of Iberia — 


265 Sumbat 350. 

268 Const. Porphyr. 214, line 22 — 216, line 28: Tedevtjoavtos 6é tot Laylotegov Kove- 
xeviov, xatedsipOn to “Agdavodtle tH yuvatxi adtod, ti tot nateixiov “Acwrtiov, rot 
wai Kioxdon, Ovyatel b> natgrxdy adtic. “Ote d& dtemgoulov thy ydgav tod paploreov 
Kovgxeviov ued’ brdwy, 6 te “Aodtioc 6 xovgonaddtns ual 6 udyroteos Tedoytos, 6 &éov- 
ataornc “ABaoyias xai 6 udytoteos Mayxedtios, 6 ddelpoc tod neogenOévtog xovoona- 
Adtov, 7AGov sic cupBiBaow, xai exijoev Exaotoc tO nAnordlov aite. 

267 Ibid. 216, lines 28-34 : T6 62 "Agdavodtlw éndnotaler tH Svufatiw, tH to’ mgogon- 
bévtog Aavid vig. Tote éxgdtnoay ndvrtec tiv yuvaixa tot paylotgov Kovexevior, fyovv 
tiv Ovyatéga. tod marteuxiov “Aowtiov, tod wai Kioxdon, Aéyortec, do ote ‘Xd yur) 
odoa o§ dévacar xgateiv td xdotgor.’ Tote dédwxev 6 SupBdtiog sig dvtrojxwow tod 
xdotoov xywoia ti yuvaini, xai dveAdBeto td tocodtov xdoteov td "Agdavovtlw. — It 
was Sumbat II, son of David of Aéara-Nigali, who gathered the succession. Possibly, this 
accession to the major possession of his house made him acquiesce in the passing of A¢ara 
and Nigali to the King of Abasgia, as will be seen in a moment. | 

268 Ibid. 210-214. — For Phasiane (Arm. Basean, Georg. Basiani) see: Hitbschmann, 
Ortsnamen 362-363; Jenkins, Const. Porphyr. De Adm. Imp. I1 173. — It is impossible to 
determine what portion of the Taoan succession went to Bagrat, the Curopalate Agot Il’s. 
brother, but a portion of it must have gone to him according to Constantine Porphyr. 216. 
(supra n. 266). This ASot II was the second son of Adarnase IV: Bagr. of Iber. I No. 35. 
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the land that had belonged to the Curopalate 
vaxet‘i’). — All this testimony leaves Bagrat III’s own line, 


on the death of Bagrat III’s father, that the former 
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in a purely titular capacity after the Abasgian conquest of 904 — and ruled 
its demesne of Lower Tao.2® The last prince of the elder line, the Curopalate 
David the Great (+ 1000) received also, in 979, for his lifetime only, a con- 
siderable territory in Byzantine Armenia: this was the Emperor Basil II’s 
gift for his military aid — 12,000 troops — furnished during the revolt of 
Bardas Sclerus.27° Not being part of the marchlands, this acquisition lies 
outside the scope of this Study. David, being childless, adopted the future 
Bagrat III, great-grandson of Sumbat I of Iberia, then still the heir of the 
younger line and, through his mother, eventual claimant of the throne of 
Abasgia, as ee In the person of the young Prince Bagrat, thus, three great 
successions were to converge: the Crowns of Iberia and Abasgia (the former, 
at the time, being de facto included in the latter), and the Curopalatate: all 


the Hereditary Lands, save Cholarzene, and most of the Georgian lands,271 


Thereafter, the Iberian Bagratids moved from strength to strength. In 
975, they regained Iberia from the weakening House of Abasgia; in 978, the 
young Bagrat succeeded to the Abasgian throne; in 1000, upon the death 
of the Curopalate David, he gathered the inheritance of the second House 
of Tao and the Curopalatate; and in 1008, upon the death of his father, King 
Gurgen of Iberia, he succeeded him and thus united East and West Georgia.272 
Finally, in 1011, he quite ruthlessly dispossessed the House of Artanuji- 
Cholarzene and annexed that State to his own.” And so, what was broken 


269 Sumbat 352: g56@s0g39m5 Q5Z9D) QOQO ZIGIHsIModHo ... dS 9Bd gbyys 09 


Qd 3M§G6Md 08096 Hom (‘The Curopalate David the Great passed away... and had 


no son; and Thither Tao was left desolate’), 358: ~@d Jxygys6o60 W530 Z4HHIGd0—r- 
Hobs 63Ja6gd0, Hoeb, dsbos6b, ~s %036g9Ob, G39gob (‘And the lands that belonged 
to the Curopalate David, Tao, Phasiane, and Javaxet'i, Savéet‘i *); Chron. Iber. 275: NIZ0ME 
OYQ (Q5Z00) 3H53sMdH0, Ed 353636 8996{GEQS Igo~@o~Q, I3YORIQ~mowg MGo- 
bo39 Z9aSdabs Pombs (‘The Curopalate David was childless, and he brought up Bagrat 
as [his] son, to be the lord of both sides of Tao’), 288: ~@> Jagyobo, Gdgmo 34mbos 
QIZOD  ZHGIIMOH|bs HsaQboo, dobosbb, 8AMI-9H79605 WS Rodgobgmb (‘And 
David in Tao, Phasiane, Kola-Artani, Ja- 
the House of Iberia, with but 
i.e., Lower Tao. It is this that Sumbat refers to, when he records (352), 
= 3 “became lord of Tao, his patrimony.’ 
. Cf., e.g., Honigmann, Ostgrenze 150-151; supra n. 257. 

| m6 For these events see, e.g., Avalichvili, Succession du curop. David d’ Ibérie. 

a Ibid. 


28 Sumbat 352-353: 5896 353@3@ 89O50355HI6 Imoyys69 8P9HRX GO gggrd- 


‘this side’ of Tao, 


Fogg6o bd + 849396 dg60 SoQgGo% 96 

re peri o uae a a 890) sOPsbyRXQ@mobdI6b0 Mxb60 Brdob gob- 
8903966 ogo60 ~d s~obyj6s JN9Y96360 ~—ds gobgbo 
8990006 -yxj6s  gob’gbs Bobs MIQZZOVSDbd ;s 
.§5Q50B39Md bYIGA SOP HURgWO, JaSmbozabbo bw’; 
Vasebs Jobs 3Ggg6g> goG—Qos0gZ0m—m ddd byISsPobo, JQGabozabbs bw's7 ba- 


Fobsd9g gobgbs Joby BoGsbZg@Pobosbs ~wo 446 Jobs 
d5060. Gdgnz) og060 
25 846 gobgbs Bobs HIABZObSb[d] 
Q>_ J6OaMgQ Iob3g 
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up upon the death of Ashot I the Great in 830 was reunited in 1008 by 
Bagrat III and, more than that, joined by him, for the first time in history, 
with West Georgia. Only three Georgian territories remained outside the 
newly-born realm of Georgia: Kakhetia, the Vitaxate with Lori — both 
become kingdoms ruled by cadet branches of the Armenian Bagratids, — and 
the Emirate of Tiflis. The task of annexing these was left to Bagrat III’s 
successors, the Bagratids of United Georgia. 


APPENDIX 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE ARMENO-GEORGIAN MARCHLANDS 


TAYK‘'-TAO. — Originally Mamikonid (?). — To Pharnabazid Iberia 
Ivth/mird c. B.C. — To Artaxiad Armenia: tnd c. B.C. — Mamikonid. — 
Upper Tao Bagratid and Lower Tao Iberian Guaramid: after 772. = ay 
Tao and Asisp‘ori (from Upper Tao), in part at least, (Iberian) Bagratid: 7 [ 
807. — Entire Tao (Iberian) Bagratid: 813/30. 

KOLA-KOL. — In the Iberian Duchy of Cunda: tvth/111rd c. B.C. — To 
Artaxiad Armenia: 1nd c. B.C. — To Iberia: 1st century. — A separate 
princely State. —- To Armenia: by the viith c. — To Iberia by 791. — (Ibe- 

j id: 0. 

 CHOLAEUENE = ‘To Pharnabazid Iberia, and made a Duchy: ivth/tuird 
c. B.C. — To Artaxiad Armenia: 1rnd c. B.C. — (To the Empire ?) <a To Ib- 
eria: 1st century. — To Arsacid Armenia, and included ‘in the Vitaxate of 
the North: c. und c. — To Iberia: 363/87. — To the Empire: ¢, 378. — To 
Iberia: 482/8. —- In the Archduchy: 522. — Guaramid: c. 530. — (Iberian) 
Bagratid: in part at least, 786/807; definitively, 813/30. 

ARTANI-ARTAHAN. — In the Iberian Duchy of Cunda: rvth/1urd c. 
B.C. — To Artaxiad Armenia: 1nd c. B.C. — To Iberia: 1st century. — To 


Arsacid Armenia, and included in the Vitaxate: c. 1nd c. — To Iberia: 363/87. | 


— In the Archduchy: 522. — Guaramid: c. 530. — (Iberian) Bagratid: in 
part, c. 780 and 786/807; definitively, 813/30. 


MQ Bg0mbo sdsMbo FsSgo—gb gabAsbpobgsaw~ge, dg byIdshobo oO 
dg 898a9g60b0 ~_dIQAH| dsobo~o IAggQobs Fobs.Ig ~—os |35mb6039 Ig0e6o a Xo 
MS 09QgN60 GBQIQE Msdngb 345M Jaygysbsbs IAmobGbgb yas3gebo area 
[00S 35G09HMd5bs Bobs (‘And the Curopalate Bagrat brought to the Court, into his 
presence, to the Castle of P’anaskerti, his [adopted grand]-father’s sister’s sons, the Gholarzs: 
nian sovereigns Sumbat and Gurgen, sons of Bagrat of Artanuji. And there he neieC them 
and took away their lands and castles. And he kept them captive in the Castle of T’mogvi 


and there, in the Castle of T°mogvi, Sumbat of Artanuji passed away, A.I. 231 [1011]. And 


in the same way, within the same year, Gurgen, brother of Sumbat, also passed away, A.I 


232 [1012]. But their children went away to Constantinople — the son of sonia Bagrat, . 
and Demetrius the son of Gurgen — to the Emperor Basil. And those royal children of ; 


Cholarzene that remained in that land were all exterminated in deadly captivity’). 


ces of Albania: 628 (Varaz-Gregory). 
— III Dynasty (Siunid). 
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JAVAXET'I-JAWAXK‘. — In the Iberian Duchy of Cunda: Ivth/11urd ¢ 
B.C. — East YJ. to Artaxiad Armenia, and included in the Vitaxate: und 


B.C. — East J. to Iberia: ist century. — East J. to Arsacid Armenia, and 
included in the Vitaxate: c. 1nd c. — East J. to Iberia: 363/87. — West 
(Eruset‘i) in the Archduchy: 522. — Entire Javaxet'i Guaramid: c. 530. 
— West J. (Iberian) Bagratid: c. 780. — Entire Javaxet‘i (Iberian) Bagratid: 
813/30. 
 TYRIALETI (T"RELK‘). — In the Vitaxate: vith c. — (Iberian) Bagratid: 
813/30. — Mamikonid-Liparitid: 876. 

GAC'IANI. — In the Iberian Duchy of SamSvilde: 1vth/imrd c-B.C. — 
South-West G. in the Vitaxate: Ivth ec. — (Armenian) Bagratid: 888, 914/8. 


GARDABANI. — The Iberian Duchy of Xunani: Ivth/1ird c. B.C. — 
South G. in the Vitaxate: rvth c. — Claimed by Kakhetia: rxth c.: by Arme- 
nia: xth c. | 


ASOC‘-ABOC'I, — GuSarid. — To Pharnabazid Iberia, and included in the 


| Duchy of Sam&vilde: Ivth/ird c. B.C. — To Artaxiad Armenia, and included 


in the Vitaxate: 1d. c. B.C. — To Iberia, with the Vitaxate: rst century. — 
To Arsacid Armenia, with the Vitaxate: c. 1nd c. — A separate princely 
State: rvth/vth c. — In the Vitaxate: vilith c. — (Armenian) Bagratid: 
772, — (Iberian) Bagratid: 830/76. — (Armenian) Bagratid: 876. 

TASIR-TASIRI, — GuSarid. — To Pharnabazid Iberia, and included in 
the Duchy of Samivilde: Ivth/uird c. B.C. — To Artaxiad Armenia, and 
included in the Vitaxate: und. c. B.C. — To Iberia, with the Vitaxate: 1st 
century. — To Arsacid Armenia, with the Vitaxate: c. und c. — A separate 
princely State: vth ec. — In the Vitaxate: vith c. — (Iberian) Bagratid: 
830/76. — (Armenian) Bagratid: 876 (?). 

GOGARENE proper (COBAP‘OR and KANGARK'’). — GuSarid (I Dynas- 
ty). — Vitaxate: und/ist c. B.C. — To Iberia: 1st century. — To Arsacid 
Armenia: c. 1nd c. — To Iberia: 363/87 and Mihranid (II Dynasty). — 
(Iberian) Bagratid, in part at least: 813/30. — Claimed by the Armenian 


Bagratids: rxth c. 


KOLBAP‘OR. — GuSarid, and in the Vitaxate. 
State: ivth c. — To Albania: 363/87. 
Gardman: vith e. 

JORAP‘'OR. — GuSarid, and in the Vitaxate. — A separate princely Sta- 
te: rvth c. — To Albania: 363/87. — To Gardman: vith ec. (?). — In the 
Vitaxate: 628/80. — To Gardman: viith ec. 

GARDMAN (GARDABANI). — Under I Dynasty, to Albania 363/87. — 
Mihranid (II Dynasty): tvth c. — Christian: before 430 (Xurs of Gardman). 


— A separate princely 
— In the Vitaxate: vith c. — To 


— Mazdaist: c. 440 (Barzabod and Varaz-Bakur). — Christian: by 485 (Var- 


dan I). —- Mazdaist (?). — Christian: ¢. 570 (Vardan II), — Presiding Prin- 


— Extinct: 821 (Varaz-Tiridates Il). 
— (Armenian) Bagratid: 914/28. 
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od dentity despite different spelling, inter alia, by /. Addenda and Corrigenda are ref- 
rred to in square brackets. A comma between the number of a page and that of a footnote 
ignifies that a given name occurs in both the text and the note; occasionally, however, 
uch cases, the number of the page alone is given. : 


58, 255 n. 354, 447 n. 39, 495 n. 264; see 
also Abasgia, Anch‘abads, Rhesmagas, 
Sharvashids. 

Abots‘i, see Ashots’. 

Abrahamian, see Christopher IJ, Spurious 
names. 

Abi-Bakr, Caliph, 392 n. 13. ; 

Abu-Isaac, Vahevunid prince, 215 n. 246. 

Abu-Khuasro/ Xuasro/s6y64sbOqQ, 454 
n. 64. . 

Abul, mamp*al, 263. 

Abydenus, 306 n. 4. 

Acampsis, Apsorrhus/Apsarus, Boas/Voh, 
Lycus, Chorokhi /Coroxi/mod. Coruh 
river, 60 n. 58, 80, 138 n. 240, 185, 200, 
202, 315, 438, 439 [Add. Corr.], 445, 447, 
448 n. 39, 450, 451 n. 54, 455 n. 73, 484, 
488, 491, n. 246. 

"Axapyy, turma, 491 n. 246. 

Achaemenian phase in Caucasian history, 
84, 112 n. 176; see also pax achaemenia. 

Achaemenids, Achaemenid Dynasty, Em- 
pire of Iran, 40 n. 14, 51 n. 44, 61 n. 58, 
67, 70, 79 n. 97, 80, n. 99, 89 n. 122, 96, 
98, 111, n. 176, 121-122 n. 207, 156, 158, 
208 n. 236, 442, 443; supersedure of, 71, 
72, 73, 80, 82 n. 104, 87, 288; see also 
Amestris, Anshan, Armenia, Artaxerxes 
I, II,I1I, "AgtoBaglavns, Atossa, Cau- 
casia, Gyrus the Great, Darius I, II, Iil, 
Georgia, Iran, ‘Iranianism,’ Orontids, 
pax achaemenia, WRhodogune, Roman 
Empire, Sassanids. 

Achara / Aéara / 9359 / mod. Acaristan, 
land, 103 n. 159, 413, 438, n. 2, 449, 
446, 447, 448 n. 39,’ 462, 485, 491, 496; 
"Attagd, zotayia tov, 495. 
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Achara/A¢ara and Nigali, Bagratid Prince 
of, 493, 495; doywy tod “Arlagé, title 
recognized by the Empire, 492, 495. 

Achara/Aéara, Ghado, Gado mountains, see 

; Little Caucasus. 

Acharyan/Aéaryan, H., 349 n. 39. 

Acilisene / *AxtAtonvy | Ekeliats’ / Ekeleac' / 
G44q6ug, principality, 73, 132, 137, n. 
240, 193, 194 n. 209, 210, 218, 233-234 
n. 291, 322 n. 76; misnamed ’Axionyy, 
322 n. 76; Princes of, see Gregorids, 
Mamikonids. 

Acilisene, Peace of (387), 151, 361. 

Acroinon, victory at, 406. 

"Axodnodtc, see Armazi 

Adam, 304. 

Adarnase/(~s@6obg /Atrnerseh /Yapibpe 
vé4, 1, Bagratid Prince of Erushet‘i / Eru- 
Seti and Artani, 345, 346 n. 24, 412, 413, 
ad 416, 420 n. 30, 422, 423, 424, 425-426, 
427; founder of Iberian Bagratids, 327, 
328, 337, 342, 345, 351, 352, 360, 412, 
466; genealogical position of, 346, 413- 
414, 416, 466, territorial acquisitions of, 
345, 352-353, 412, 413-414, 416, 455, 466, 
485, 491. 

Adarnase/d~@o6obg II, Bagratid Duke 
of Cholarzene and Tao, ad 416, 434 n. 
35, 436, 488, 489 n. 235, 490. 

Adarnase/Atrnerseh I, Chosroid Prince of 
Kakhetia, Patrician of Iberia, 391 n. 7, 
392, 393, 403 n. 49, ad 416, 421 n. 30, 
427; Principate conferred upon by He- 
raclius, 391. 

Adarnase / Adrnerse / Atr-Nerseh/ Nerse II, 
Chosroid Patrician of Iberia, 393 n. 11, 
ad 416, 436; relief effigy of, 395-398; 
coins of, 429, 430; revolt of, 397-398, 
403. 

Adarnase /S@SG6bgbg s~:sG6gbos6o III, 
Nersianid Curopalate of Iberia, 254, 
399, 402-403, 404, 406, 407, 413, ad 416, 
422, 436. 

Adarnase IV, Bagratid Curopalate of Ibe- 
ria, King of Iberia, ad 416, 436, 489; 
restores Iberian Monarchy, 203, 263, 354, 
492; Yurpiitputs, 492 n. 249, 495 n. 262. 

‘Adarnase the Blind’, see Ashot III the 
Blind. 


6, 176, 307; Armenian, 155, 159, 161- 
2, n. 40, 243-244, 458-460 n. 98; 
reek, 27, 160, 162, 243-244, 459 n. 98. 
thias, 135 n. 235. 

shvili /AgiaSvili, Princes, 268, 272. 


ta-Mazdah/Oromasdes, god, 100 n. 151, 


Aderk, Artaxiad King of Iberia, 458. 
Adiabene, New Siracene, Nor Shirakan 
rakan/Un(q) GApuruts, Median Ma 
of the Armenian Monarchy, Oro 
(Artsrunid) Vitaxae, Vitaxate of. 10 
n. 158, 131, 133, 161, 162 n. 39, 
166, 197, 200, 216, 231 n. 284, 244 
305, 458 n. 98; Nooiwduwy | Nogorg 
(gen.), 164 n. 46, 162, 458 n. 98 : 
also Artsruni, Vitaxa. ' 
Adiabene/*Ad:aBynr7, Kingdom of, 75;° 
n. 158, 155, 163 n. 43, 237, 322 n. | iza/Axiza, fortress and episcopal see, 
House of, 330 n. 110. 13. 
Adontz, N., — on Urartian social structi tala, see Agaraki. 
52; on proto-Armenian social structy ian/Axurean river, 215. 
70-71 n. 76; on Iberian social struct verdov/Axverdov, Y., 229 n. 274. 
90 n. 127, 98 n. 144; on Armenian so an/Akinean Fr N., 17, 332 n. 128, 
structure, 79, 108, 111-112 n. 176,'1 5 n. 180. 
117, 125 n. 215, 128 n. 222, 296.4 cad, 51 n.. 44. 
n. 262, 147-148, 159 n. 35, 163 n alians/ Alamaleans, Meliks of Erevan, 
164, 165 n. 51, 170 n. 86, 172 n. 98, 1 om, 250. 
174 n. 103, 176 n. 115, 193 n. 209 Gate/garp Yyuinug, Daryal Defile, 
n. 213, 211 n. 238, 221 n. 264, 2 458-460 n. 98; see also Caspian Gates. 
270, 229, 232-233, 234 n. 291, 242-94 Ossetia; Alans, Ossetians, 270, 272, 
245, 247, 251, 253 n. 343, 304 n. 62. 405 n. 52, 448 n. 40; *Adavol 
on Artaxiad origins, 285; on Oronti . 98. 
299; on Armenian paganism, 30 odian’, see Urartu. 
100; on Bagratids, 319 n. 62, 321, dii, 61 n. 58, 68 n. 65. 
323 nn. 76, 77, 324-325; on Tao ni/’AAafdvioc river, 60 n. 58. 
Javakhet‘'i/Javaxet'i, 441; on Ch , see Greater, Lesser A. 
zene, 142. ia /Aluank* /Aran /Rani/@960 / Arran, 
Adramelech/Adramel, son of Sennach anians, 14, 66-67, 83, 95 n. 140, 96 
298 n. 85. 142, 102 n. 158, 104 n. 159, 132, 147, 
Adrianople, disaster of, 151. , 185, 186, 219, 259, 336, 364, 381 
Adrnerse, see Adarnase. 114, 383, 391, 438, 446, 467, 473 


Aea/Ala | Aiata, Aeaeans, Kingdom 158, 475, 476 n. 168, 476-477 n. 171. 
57-58, 61 n. 58, 86, 271, 301. 


478, 480, 483, 484, 499; P*arisos 

Aeetes/Ainrnc, King of Aea, 58, 61 n ‘Rani and Movakani /8@353560, 
301. im. 114, 470 n. 168; "AABavia, *AA- 
Aegean culture, 11, 12; Aegean cultur: f, 62 n. 58, 450 n. 52, 467 n. 128; 
affinities of proto-Caucasians, 67.° wavol, 68 n. 65; genesis, 58-59, 84- 
Aegean-Anatolian linguistic group, 6' 86, 143; language, 59, 62 n. 58; 
Aeschylus, 60 n. 58. habet, 104-105 n. 160; historical tradi- 
Africa, 14, 340. n, 478, 481; dynastic aristocracy, 85, 
Africanus, Sextus Julius, 375. 257-259; pax macedonica and, 82 
Agaraki, later Akhtala/Axtala, city." 104; Seleucid suzerainty, 81 n. 104; 
episcopal see, 475 n. 164, 482. iad suzerainty, 75, 77-78 n. 86, 
Agarenes, 409. 


Agathangelus, 16, 163, nn. 42, 43, 164 16 
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1. 104, 155; Roman suzerainty, 83, 
-144, 149, 392-393 n. 11, 404-405, 
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476-477 n. 171, 481 n. 189; Principate, 
see Principate (of Albania); Iranian 
suzerainty, 68 n. 65, 82, 149, 150 n. 5, 
152, 262-263, 365, 386 n. 13, 461, 475, 
476 nn. 168, 169; Caliphal suzerainty, 
394, 404-405, 466, 477 n. 171, 480, 481 
n. 189; Pharnabazids and, 101, 102 n. 
158, 142; Mithridatic wars and, 82-83; 
Islam and, 58-59, 259; Cis-Cyran Alba- 
nia, Arran, 405 n. 54; Trans-Cyran Alba- 
nia, later Shirvan/Sirwdn /Sharvan /Sar- 
wan, 104 n. 159, 258, n. 362, 405-406 
n. 54; see also Aranshahik, Arsacids (of 
Albania), Khach‘én, Mihranids, Proto- 
Albanians, Siunia. 

Albanians, Illyrian, 62 n. 58. 

Aldzn/Aljn/Ardzn/Arjn, canton and castle, 
180, 181 n. 140, 304, 468 n. 138. 

Aldznik*, see Arzanene. 

Alexander the Great, 11, 74, 76, 148, 296, 
307; Armenian policy of, 77-73, 280, 281, 
287, 289, 290; connexion with Iberia, 82 
n. 104, 89, n. 124, 189, 417, 462 n. 112; 
seg Jbs6Gado, 462 n. 113. 

Alexander Helios, 77 n. 86. 

Alexander, (Bagratid) Prince of Imeretia, 
165 n. 51. 

Alexander, P. J., 201 n. 228. 

Alexandrian Cycle, Era, 353 n. 54, 375. 

Alexius I Comnenus, Eastern Emperor, 13. 

Alexius Bryennius, 367 n. 40. 

Alexius Musele-Crinites, presumable Ma- 
mikonid prince, Caesar, 210. 

Alfonso X, King of Castille, 121 n. 207. 

Aliovit, canton, 205, 206, 453 n. 63. 

Aljn, see Aldzn. 

Allahuekber Massif, 445. 

Allen, W. E. D., 34 n. 2. 

Allods, alleux, alleux souverains, 104 n. 159, 
118, 144 n. 262; see also hayrenik, k‘sa- 
kagin. ( 

Alp Arslan, Seljuqid Sultan, 468 n. 133. 

Alstev/Alstew/Aqstafa river, 467, 485 n. 
211; see also Dzorap‘or. 

Alt‘amar, island fortress, 213. 

Aluank‘, see Albania. 

Aluen, Council of, 479 n. 180. 

alusi tuspa-patari (ruler of the city of 
TJushpa/TuSpa), 50-51 n. 44. 
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Alzi, Alshe/AlSe, people-state, 49 n. 42, 


180. 
Aman, 315. 


Amatuni, Frinces, 110 n. 173, 130 n. 229, 


132, 197-198, 226, 228, 231, 237, nn. 
305, 306, 238, 245, 247, 248, 250, 251, 
252, 254, 271, 330 n. 110, 457 n. 85; 
Amatuni II (cadet line), 231, 232; Va- 
ch‘utid/Vat‘utean branch, 197-198, n. 
223; see also Haman, Karén, Mangen, 
Pargev, Shapuh, Vahan. 

Amazaspes I, Pharnabazid King of Iberia, 
264. 

Amazaspes/056ob3 II, Pharnabazid King 
of Iberia, 83n.105, 239 n. 312, 458, 472 
n. 152. 

Ambaridi, King of Tabal, 56. 

Amestris, Achaemenid wife of Terituchmes 
the Hydarnid, 288. 

Amida/"Ayda, city, 137 n. 240, 172 n. 98, 
459 n. 98; YdGqugeng pummp, 458 n. 
98; “Aundnrdy noddtc, 459 n. 98. 

Amilakhvari/Amilaxvari, Princes, 104 n. 
159, 271; see also Zedginid Dynasty. 

Al-Amin, Abbasid Caliph, 353 n. 54. 

Amiranashvili/Amirana8vili, §., 157 n. 30. 

Amirejibi/Amirejibi, Princes, 208 n. 236, 
270; see also Kamsarakan, Pahlavids. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 150 n. 5, 158, n. 33, 
164, 166 n. 63, 178 n. 118, 460. 

Ampreutae, 61 n. 58, 447 n. 38. 

Ampriotik, castle, 219. 

Amyntas, 280. 

advdxtwo, 77 n. 8€. 

Anaitis, goddess, temple-state of, 78 n. 88, 
218; see also Erez. 

Anakerti, town, 433 n. 30, 455 n. 73. 

Anakopia, town and fortress, 400 n. 42. 

Ananus, son of Bamadus, 327. 

Ananelus, Jewish High Priest, 327. 

Ananian/Ananean, P., 16. 

Ananias of Siracene, Geography, 18, 186 
n. 174, 450, 457, 460 n. 98, 467, 472, 
475, 491. 

Anastasius I, Roman Emperor, 194, 195 
n. 212, 367 n. 40, 368. 

Anastasius the Apocrisiarius, 398. 

Anastasius the Librarian, 255 n. 355. 

Anatolia, Anatolian, Asia Minor, Asianic, 
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11, 12, 52-53, 53-54 n. 49, 55-5 Fi ay ith ‘Kharput’, 297 n. 80; Ureby ebpy 

60-62 n. 58, 63 n. 59, 64-65 n. 61, 66 77: House of Angl, 295, 296, 297, 298, 

n. 62, 70, 438, 442; linguistic elem 302, 303; see also Ingilene and 

60 n. 58; Anatolian culture, 11; cu ur, evitene, Orontids. 

affinities of proto-Caucasians, gl/’Ayyeddy, castle in Tsalkotn, 310, n. 
anawrén (impious), 461 n. 108; see ° 815, 319. 


uremuno. Tork’ /Sapp, god, 109 n. 168, 199, 
anazat (non-noble), 127 n. 222; see.al 01, 295, 296, 297, 299-303, 311, 312, 
uazno. 


8, 319-320, 327; see also Nergal. 

inglo-Scandinavian School, on ‘divine 

ngship’, 45 n. 30. 

alt, Duchy [Add. Corr.] of, 241. 
alt-Bernburg, Duke of, 240. 

a alt-Dessau, Duke of, 240. 

in alt-Koethen, Duke of, 240. 


Anberd, castle, 198. 
Anch‘abad/Ant‘abad Dynasty of Ab 
zia, then Abasgia, 256 n. 356, 26 
see also Anch‘abadze, Anch‘abadz 
khazi, Baruk, Demetrius II, George 
Gurandukht, Leo I, Il, Mach‘abeli Th 
dosius III, Georgia. 
Anch‘abadze/Anée‘abaje, Princes, 25t 
| 356, 269; see also Anch‘abads. 
Anch‘abadze /Ané‘abaje-Abkhazi/Abx 
Princes, 256 n. 354, 269; see also 
ch‘abads. 
Anchialus/’Ayyiddoc, King of the Mac 
lones and the Heniochi, 255 n. 354, 
447 n. 39, 448 n. 39. [Add. Corr.] 
"“Avéguoxodoitwy (gen.), 161. 
avjo = ayr, 114 n. 185. 
Andovk, Prince of Siunia, 130 n. 201 
Andronicus I Comnenus, Eastern Em 
271. | 
Andronikashvili / AndronikaSvili / End 
kashvili/EndronikaSvili, Princes, 271 
Andzevats‘'i/Anjewac'i /Anjawac‘i, Pri 
110 n. 173, 132, 135, 197 n. 222,: 
199, 226, 228, 240, 245, 247, 248, 
Andzevats‘i II (cadet line), 230 n. 
231, 252; doywy tot Alay (Z 
zan), title recognized by the Er 
199 n. 224; Andzevats‘ik® (princip 
198-199, 200; see also Artsruni, Ato 
Mushel, Tachat. 
Andzahi-Dzor, see Entayats‘-Dzor. 
Andzit, see Anzitene. 3 
Angel-tun, see Ingilene. 
Angl, Arcathiocerta /Carcathiocerta, : 
lawa, mod. Egil, also Ostan, Oron 
holy city and capital, 75 n. 83, 4 
n. 168, 131, 137 n. 240, 167-168, 


9 Achaemenids. 

batOS (xal) seateinsog | dbm035%- 
yaMbo, 424 n. 49, 425. 

Caucasus, 33. 

ch, 377; Patriarchate of, 456 n. 77. 
chis, Seleucid wife of Xerxes of Ar- 
nia, 282. 

ntiochus I, Orontid King of Commagene, 
n. 207, 278, 282, 283, 288-289, 292. 
hus/’*Avtioyos III the Great, Se- 
d King, 281, 286, 449; Armenian 
icy of, 73-74, 79, 282, 291-292. . 
hus VIII, Seleucid King, 281. 

nt chus Hierax, brother of Seleucus II, 
181,283, 286, 290. 
‘Taurus/’Avtitavooc, moutains, 53, 


{. Gogarene, 262. 


tene, Bishop of, see Maras. 


315, 320, 327; erroneously ident 


nius Pius, Roman Emperor, 418 n. 40. 
shvram/Anugvram, wife of Arshusha 


uni, Princes, 110 n. 173, 132, 199, 
177, 178, 179, 224, 297, 298, 299- ‘8: 223, 226, 236, 240, 247, 248, 250, 


252; Apahuni II (cadet line), 230 
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n. 278, 231, 251, 252; see also Manéch. 
Ap‘ak‘idze/Ap‘ak‘ije, Princes, 272. 
Ap‘ak‘idze/Ap‘ak‘ije, A., 184 n. 163. 
Apamea, Peace of, 74. 

Aparan, see Nig. 

dnégavtoc, see Treaties. 

dnoyedgwrv doxywr, 162, n. 40. 

ano bnagywy, see ex-Prefect. 

dno tndtwv natoixios, 393 n. 11, 425 / 
d35a 3d§Goz0aQbo, 421 n. 34; see 
also Consul. 

Apollo, god, 109 n. 168. 

Apollodorus, 452 n. 56a. 

Appian, 79, 290 n. 55, 299, 320, 321. 

Aprsam, Prince Artsruni/Arcruni, 231 n. 
285. 

Apsarus, see Acampsis. 

Apsilia and Misimiana, Princes of, 256; 
see also Julianus. 

"Aplaat, 60 n. 58, 255 n. 354, 447 n. 39. 

Apsorrhus, see Acampsis. 

aptahsd, see Vitaxa. 

Aqstafa, see Alstev. 

Ara the Fair /"Ho 6 
god, 109 n. 168. 

Arab period in Caucasian history, 154, 202, 
206, 213, 215, 221, 222, 236, 238, 242, 
254, 257; see also Caliphate. . 

Arabia, 14. 

Arabian March of Great Armenia, see Ar- 
zanene. 

Arabic Life of St Gregory, 16, 27, 159, 161, 
2.43, 266; see also Gregorian Cycle. 

Arabs, see Caliphate. 

Arad-Nannar, patesi of Lagash/Laga&, 57 
n. 34. 

Araetheus, Orontid prince of the House of 
Sophene, 282. 

"Aodyy/Harrana, see ‘ Arian-K‘art‘li’. 

Aragatsotn/Aragacotn, canton, 197. 

Aragus/Aragvi/3®da30 river, 88 n. 120, 
103 n. 159. 

Aragvi, Dukes of, 104 n. 159, 271: later 
Princes Eristov of Aragvi and Sidamon- 
Eristov, 271: see also Sidamona. 

Arahu, false Nabuchodonosor, 69 n. 71. 

arajin ordi, see Primogeniture. 

arujnord, 189 n. 193: arajnord naxararac'n, 
see Principate (of Armenia). 


"Aouévtos, Haykid, 


nae ere 
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Aram, 55 n. 49, 

Aramaeans, 55 n. 49. 

Aramaic language, 101 n. 152, 104, 105, 
155, 265, 291 n. 59: see also Armazic. 
Ar(a)maniak / Ar(a)maneak [Uprerfanfiuh,, 
Armenak, Haykid, 294, 295, 296, 306. 

Aramazd, god, 109 n. 168. 

Aramu, King of Urartu, 61 n. 58, 75 n. 84. 

Aran, Haykid, 257, 258 n. 362. 

Ayan, see Albania. 

Aranshahik / AranSahik / Eranshahik / Eran- 
Sahik, title and name of the earliest 
dynasty of Albania, 84 np. 105, 257- 
258, n. 362, 352 n. 50; Zarmirhakan, 
‘House of Varaz-P*erozh/P‘eroz’, 258 
n. 362, 352 n. 50; see also Sahl i Smbatian, 
Vach‘agan, Varaz-P‘erozh. 

Ararat, Masis, mountain, 33. 

Ara&g, Attys, god, 109 n. 168; see also Ara 
the Fair. ; 

"Agdtoc, Orontid name, 278. 

Aratsani, see Arsanias. 

Aravelian / Arawelean / Aruelian /Aruelean, 
Princes, 110 n. 173, 199, 204 n. 231, 223, 
224, 226, 247, 250, 251, 252; see also 
Alania, P‘apak. 

Aravan/Arawan, Haykid, 278, 285, 293, 
297; see also Aravenian. 

Aravenian /Arawenean, Princes, 110 n. 173, 
199, 215, 219, 223, 226, 228, 240, 252, 
305; see also Erstom, Orontids. 

Araxes /*Agdén¢/ Eraskh/ Erasx/ Gosgbo. ri- 
ver, 33, 68, 72, 138 n. 240, 203, 208 n. 
326, 218, 220, 277, 319, 445, 450, 451 
n. 53, 467 n. 128, 472 n. 155, 483 n. 203. 

Arbandes, son of Abgarus VII of Osrhoene, 


Ardini, Musasir, Urartian holy city, 49, 
Ardoates / ‘Agdod(v)rne, Orontid name, 278; 


doxt-, -agyno = mt‘avar, 92 n. 132, 388 


n. 19. 


Arch‘il/Aré‘il/ s6hoge, St, Chosroid Prince 


of Kakhetia, 245 n. 21, 345, 346, 351, 
353, 353, 358, 394-395, 397, 399, 400- 
401, 402 n. 46, 403 n. 49, 406, 407, n. 2, 
409-410, 412, 414, ad 416, 422, 454 
n. 64, 480, 481 n. 189a. 


deytotedtnyos = Sparapel = (eris) mt‘a- 


var, 211 n. 238. 


Architecture, Caucasian (Armenian, Geor- 


gian), 12, 13 n. 2. 


doyor, doyortec, 69, 107 nn. 162, 165, 


116 n. 188, 160, 182, 199 n. 224, 215 
n. 244, 277; = mt'avar, 92 n. 132, 388 
n. 19; = igsxan, 114 n. 184; Goxywv tic 
xobunc = vidapaiti¥ 69-70, 277; doywy 
tot haod = erismf‘avar, 96 n. 143; do- 
XW THY aQydvtwr, see Artsruni; doxwy 
tTaHv doydvtwy tic Meyddns *Agueviac, 
see Bagratids; see also Achara, (Arta- 
nuji-) Cholarzene, (Veli-) Javakhet'i, 
Khach‘én, Moxoene, Princes, Siunia, 
Tao. 


arciw-uni, see Eagle-bearer. 
Ardahan, see Artani. 
Ardashir/ArdaSir, first Sassanid Great 


King of Iran, 157 n. 30, 188 n. 184. 


see also Orontes III. 


Ardzn, see Aldzn. 
Arenberg, Duke of, 240. 
Ares, god, 109 n. 168. 
Argana-su, see Tigris. 
Argana, Sancak, 212 n. 240. 


284, Argishti/Argi&ti, King of Urartu, inscrip- 


Arberani, canton, 205. 

Arcathiocerta, see Angl. 

Arces/Ergis, kaza, 205 n. 234; see also 
Archésh. 

Archabis river, 448 n. 39. 

Arch-dukes, see Principate (of Iberia) 
West Iberia. 

doy = naz, 115 n. 185, 116 n. 188. 

Archelaus, son of Magadates, 327. 

“A0¥NS = paili§, 115 n. 185. 

Archésh /Arté8, city, 205; “4gonoa, 451 
n. 54; battle of, 222; see also Arces. 


tion of, 441 n. 20, 


Argonauts, Myth of the, 58. 
Argutinskij-Dolgorukij, see Mkhargrdzeli. 
Ariadne, wife of the Emperors Zeno and 


Anastasius I, 367 n. 40. 


Ariaspes, Achaemenid prince, 288. 
‘Arian-K‘art'li’ / ‘Agdvn / Harrana, 89-90 


n. 124, 


Ariarathes I, King of Cappadocia, 289. 
Ariarathes II, King of Cappadocia, 280, 


290 n. 54, 


Ariarathids of Cappadocia, 288 n. 45. 


Arik, see Artoces. 
"Agtpot, 54 n. 49. 
Ariobarzanes I, King of Cappadocia, 166 
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Aristaces of Lastivert, H istory of Armenia, 


19. 
Aristarchus, King of Colchis, 83. 


arjanagir (monument), 307 = fegl, 307 


n. 9. 

ark‘ay (king), 114. 

Ark‘evani, K‘aoziani, town, 475 n. 164. 

"Aguaxtixa, see Armazi. 

Armavira/Armawir, Orontid capital, 72 
75 n. 83, 215, 283, 286. 

Armaz, god, 88 n. 120, 100-101 n. 151 
109 n. 168, 300. 

Armazi/3®@sbo / Armazni, Armazi-K‘art‘ 


b 


li, Iberian capital and holy city, 71, 88 
n. 120, 89 n. 121, 100 n. 151, 101 nn. 
152, 154, 106 n. 160, 109 n. 168, 150 n. 
14, 157, 183-184, 186, 187, 260-261, 264, 
265, 266, 300, 420 n. 30, 426 n. 53; 
Aguolixy /Armazis-ts*khe /c'ixe/’Aguax- 
tixa | Armastus, "Axgdnodic, 89n. 121. 


Armazi-Mts‘khet’a, Dynasts of, see Phar- 


nabazids. 


Armazic script, inscriptions, 101 nn. 152, 


154, 106 n. 160, 155, n. 14, 184, 260, 
261. 


Aguévn |*Aguyryn in Paphlagonia, 54 


n. 49; see also Ephesus, Sinope. 


Armenia, Armenians, Hay, Hayk‘’, Hayas- 


tan/Zayp, duywumut, Ephfipts Zura 
uimutbuyy, 7,11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 33, 34, 48, 49, 55, 59, 62, 67, 68, 70 
n. 76, 71, 72, 109, 110, 111, 122, 169, 
177, 184, 212, 235, 239, 259, 294, 296, 
299, 306, 313, 322 n. 76, 328, 329 n. 
110, 330, 332, 333, 335, 336, 346 n. 25, 
426 n. 52, 432, 441, 116, 447, 452, 454, 
456, 460 n. 48, 474, 475, 476; Somkhet‘i/ 
Somxet‘i/Somxit‘i /baIbgoo | bm|dbo- 
0, 322 n. 76, 335 n. 143, 345 n. 21, 
381 n. 114, 420 n. 30, 432, 452 n. 56, 
463 n.117, 475, 476 n. 168; somex/bM3gb, 
62 n. 58, 461 n. 109, 471 n. 151, 472 
n. 152, 489 n. 235; *Aguevia, ’Aouévior, 
53 n. 49, 61 n. 58, 107 n. 165, 161, 172 
n. 98, 211 n. 238, 280, 286, 449 n. 416 
450-451 n. 53, 456 n. 76, 459 n. 98; 


De 


Agusviaxol dgot, 322 n. 76; geograp! 
ical position, 33; area, 136, 136-137 
239; ethnogeny, 33-34, 53-54 n. 49, 6: 
62 n. 58, 67 n. 62, 277; name, 62 n. 5! 
67, 443; language, 53-55 n. 49, 62-6 
nn. 58, 59; alphabet, 16, 17, 27-28, 10¢ 
105-106 n. 160, 116 n. 188, 136 n. 233 
190 n. 199, 303, 314; literature, 15-2( 
104, 105, n. 160, 136 n. 238, 303, 304 
307-316, 327, 330-334; historical tradi 
tion, memory, 69 n. 71, 81 n. 103, 104 
106, 108, 283, 293, 296, 298, 301, 302 
303, 304, 306, 307, 310, 311, 316, 469 
cultural traditions, 71-73, 84. — Proto 
Armenians, Hayasa-Phrygians, 53, 59 
61 n. 58, 67 n. 64, 322 n. 76; Harminuia 
Armina, Arminiya, Ura&gtu, 61-62 n. 58 
67 n. 64; linguistic characteristics, 54. 
55 n. 49, 64 n. 61; social structure 
69-70, nn. 71, 73, 76, 277; Achaemenid: 
and the proto-Armenian Satrapy ot! 
Greater Armenia, 67-70, 72, 73, 76, 82 
n. 104, 277, 279-280, 285, 443; the 
Orontids and, 73, 277-278, 300. — Oron- 
tid, First, Monarchy of Greater Armenia, 
03 n. 48, 73-74, 75 n. 83, 135 n. 235, 
185, 278-294, 297, 300-302, 310, 317, 
319, 444, 449; bridges gap between Urar- 
tian and Second Armenian Monarchy, 
75 n. 84, 278; Achaemenian beginnings, 
73, 282, 288, 291 n. 59, 317; Alexander 
and, 72, 73, 280, 281, 288, 289, 290, 
296; Seleucids and, 73, 74, 81-82 n. 104, 
185, 282-283, 286, 287, 290, n. 55, 291- 
292, n. 58, 449; Pharnabazids and, 81, 
n. 104, 185, 449; Artaxiads and, 73, 131, 
283-284, 285, 290, 291, 292, 317, 324; 
name Greater Armenia / Meyddn °Ag- 
Hevia/Armenia maior, 72-73, 76 n. 84; 
see also Orontids. — Artaxiad, Second, 
Monarchy of Great Armenia, 71, 72, 74, 
77, 78, 79, 81, n. 103, 82, 101, 108, 147, 
154, 155, 156-157, 163, 166, 168, 175, 
183, 185, 186, 209, 219, 278, 313, 320, 
321, 449, 455, 457, 468, 470, 498, 499; 
historic continuity with Urartu, Achae- 
menids, Orontids, Seleucids (Macedon- 
ians), 75-76, nn. 84, 85, 77-80, 111, 158, 
166; Artaxiad period in Armenian his- 
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tory, 136 n. 238, 155, 237; expansionism, 
74-75, 81, 82, 131, 155, 163, 166, 185, 
283-284, 285, 297; see also Armeno- 
Georgian Marchlands; Rome and, 72, 
74, 75, 82-83, 166 n. 188, 299 n. 89, 321; 
Arsacid Iran and, 74, 75; social and 
political structure, 77-80, 90, 108, 111- 
112 n. 176, 120 n. 207, 124, 136, n. 238, 
155, 156, 157; name Great Armenia/ 
Hayoc’ mecac‘ (gen.) | weyddn *Aguevia, 
76 n. 84. — Arsacid, Third, Monarchy 
of Great Armenia, 34, 76, 79, 83 n. 105, 
108, 136, 147, 148, 154, 168, 175, 186, 
187, 209, 219, 222, 226, 227, 229, 234, 
236, 266, 273, 303, 306, 314, 317, 326, 
339, 357, 360, 387 n. 15, 458, 459, 460, 
461, 468, 471, 472, 474, 482, 483, 498, 
499; establishment, 77; social and poli- 
tical structure, 106-126, 139-141, 151, 
152-153; important States and dynasties, 
131-132, 147-252; see also Princes (Ar- 
menian), Vitaxa; continuity with the 
Artaxiad Monarchy, 78-80, 108, 111, 
141, 155, 156; misapprehensions con- 
nected with this, 76 n. 85, 81 n. 103, 111; 
Arsacid period in Armenian history, 
70, 80, 136 n. 238, 141, 148, 153, 155, 
156, 165 n. 51, 192, 197, 216, 222, 224, 
226, 227, 230, 231, 237, 238, 242, 244, 
246, 253, 284, 460 n. 98; Rome and, 76- 
77, 84, 131, 132, 133, 148, 149, 150, 
n. 5, 151, 152, n. 6, 165, 166, n. 63, 170, 
171, 176, 178, 180-181, n. 142, 200, 202- 
203, 213 n. 241, 216, 218, 304 n. 114, 
361; Arsacid Iran and, 76, 111, 112 n. 
176, 149, 157, 326; Sassanid Iran and, 
12, 132-133, 149, 150 n. 5, 151, 152 n. 6, 
152-153, 165, 180-181, n. 142, 216, 360, 
361, 377 n. 97, 381, 382, n. 1, 360, 461; 
decline and diminution, 124, 131-133, 
148-154, 165, 166, 171, 175, 176, 178- 
179, 180-181, 187, 190, 200, 206, 226, 
236, 258, 357, 360, 457-458, 460, 472, 
475; end, 152-153; see alsu Arsacids of 
Armenia. — Post-Arsacid Great Arme- 
nia, post-Arsacid period, 153, 192, 196, 
197, 206, 214, 219, 222, 226, 227, 228, 
234, 237, 238, 244, 246, 291, 323, 338, 
339, 340, 342, 345, 348, 363, 364, 365, 


369 n. 49, 380, 381, 382, 384 n. 6, 386 n. 
13, 387, 389 n. 93, 390, 394, 398, 405 n. 
54, 406, 408, 412, 467 n. 126, 498; 
Rome and, 120 n. 206, 200-201 n. 228, 
133-135, 172-175, 192-196; Sassanid Iran 
and, 12, 133, 135, 140, n. 249, 159 n. 
35, 171, 173 n. 103, 175, 179, 196-197, 
214, 229, 234, 247-248, 251, 331, 340, 
342, 365, 379, 380, n. 111, 387 n. 17, 
390, 465; Caliphate and, Arab period, 


109-110, 135, 141, 148, 153, 154, 192, . 


197, 198-199, 204, 213, 215, 219, 222, 
227, 228, 234, 237, 238, 242, 246, 250, 
252, 253, 323, nn. 77, 81, 328, 338, 341, 
342, 344, 345, 347-348, 350, 351, 352, 
353, 359, 387 n. 17, 393, 394, n. 17, 398, 
404, 405, n. 51, 406, 408, 411, 416, 453, 
466, 481 n. 189; Arminiya, 394 n. 17; 
Principate, see Principate (of Armenia). 
—~ Bagratid, Fourth, Monarchy of Great 
Armenia, 110, 202-203, 207, 346, 350, 
354, 487, 489, 490, 499; Rome and, 144 
n. 262, 200, 202-203, 314; Caliphate and, 
200, 202, 311 n. 33, 312 n. 38, 333, 354; 
destruction by Byzantines, Seljuqs, 114 
n. 262, 202-203, 354; — Romano-Iranian 
Partition of Armenia, 150, n. 5, 151-152 
n. 6, 181, 193 n. 208, 195 n. 212, 196, 
292 n. 61, 361, 369 n. 47, 382 n. 2, 460; 
see also Cosmocratism, Theophany of 
kingship. 

Armenia, Bishop of, see Ayrarat. 

Armenia-in-Exile, Armenia, Kingdom of, 
Cilicia, 122 n. 207, 125 n. 215, 200, 207, 
208 n. 236, 210, 212 n. 238 [Add. Corr.]; 
Armeno-Cilician aristocracy, 125 n. 215; 
see also Het‘umids, Lusignans, Rubenids 

Armenian Agathangelus, see Agathangelus. 

Armenian armed forces, 135-136, 236-240. 

Armenian Era, 353 n. 54. 

Armenian paganism, 78 n. 86, 108-109 n. 
168, 132, 139, 199, 201, 215, 299-300, 


301-303, n. 100, 305, 306, 311, 312, 318, : 


319-320, n. 67, 326-327; High Priests of, 
132, 139, 215; see also Gregorids, Vahe- 
vuni. 

Armenian Plateau, 33, 53, 54 n. 49, 73, 
74, 437, 438, 440, 445 n. 36, 450, 451 
n. 54, 
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Armenian Princes, see Princes (Armenian). 

"Aopévior | Oguévior, 69 n. 58. 

"Auéviov odgoc, 54 n. 49. 

Armeno-Georgian, Armeno-Iberian March- 
lands, configuration of 437-440; chro- 
nology, 498-499; background, 440-449; . 
Pharnabazid expansion, 185, 416-447, 
448-449, 452, 454-455, 456-458, 469, 470; 
Artaxiad expansion, 186-187, 458, 460, 
471-472, 475; Mamikonids and, 452-453; 
Mihranids and, 187-192, 460, 461, 462- 
463, 465, 472-476, 479, 483; Guaramids 
and, 210, 335, 432, 455, 456, 464-465, 
467 n. 126, 485, 486, 487; Armenian 
Bagratids and, 345, 489-490, 491; Iber- 
ian Bagratids and, 345, 453, 455, 466, 
485-488; see also Gogarene, Lower Iberia, 
Upper Iberia. 

Armenoid-Alpine, Caucasian racial type, 
66 n. 62. 

_Armenus/*Aguévoc, 322 n. 76. 

Armog/Artog/Artoantes/Eruand, Haykid, 
293, 294, 296, 305, 317 n. 57. 

Arran, see Albania. 

*Apodvdns, Orontid name, 278; see also 
Orontes. 

Arrian, Periplus of the Euxine, 256, 257, 
447, 

Arsaber / Arshavir / ArSawir, presumable 
Kamsarakanid prince, anti-Emperor of 
the East, 207. 

Arsaces/U,p2“4, mythical First Arsacid 
King of Armenia, 313, n. 41; see also 
Vologases. 

Arsaces II, Arsacid King of Armenia, 118 
n. 196, 171 n. 88, 177, 178 n. 118, 179, 
216, 219. 

Arsaces / "Agadzne III, Arsacid King of 
Armenia, 151, 193, nn. 207-209, 194-195 
n. 212, 314, 331, 339. 

Arsaces the Great, Arsacid Great King, 
313 n. 41. 

Arsacid, Parthian phase in Caucasian his- 
tory, 84, 104, 106, 112 n. 176, 114 n. 
184, 157. 

Arsacid, Third, Monarchy of Great Ar- 
menia, see Armenia. 

Arsacids, Arsacid Dynasty of Albania, 83, 
84 n. 105, 149, 258, n. 362, 262-263, 365, 


475; see also Vach‘agan III, Vach’é : 

Arsacids, Arsacid Dynasty of Armen 
120 n. 207, 180, 192, 226, 326; ’Agoo 
xidat, 192 n. 212; Arsakun/sH9s3¢ 
6os60, 81 n. 103, 335 n. 143; see ai 
Arsaces, Arsaces II, III, Arsacid Mo 
archy, Arshakuni, Artaxias IV, Asthi 
nene, Aurelius Pacorus, Chosroes 
III, IV, Kamsarakan, Sanatruces, 
granes VII, Tiridates I, II, III, Var 
dat, Vologases. 

Arsacids, Arsacid Dynasty of Iberia, 
n. 105, 84, 149, 317; see also Abeshw 
Aspacures. 

Arsacids, Arsacid Dynasty of Iran, Parth 
48, 74, 76, 83, 84, n. 105, 111, 149, 1é 
158, n. 33, 208 n. 236, 218, 326; I7ao0 
194 n. 212; Prince of Parthia, 71; : 
also Cosmocratism, Iran, ‘ Iranianisn 
Karin-Pahlav, Stirén-Pahlav. 

Arsameia, city, 281, 292 n. 63. 

Arsames / "Agoduns | ’AgodBycs, Oroni 
King of Armenia, 281, 282-283, 2! 
290, 292, 293. 

Arsames, Gusharid Vitaxa of Gogarel 
260. 

Arsamosata/Asmosata/Ashmushat/Asmt 
Sat /Arshemshat/ArSem8at, city, 75 
83, 138 n. 40, 210, 280, 281, 282, 286. 

Arsanias/Aratsani/Aracani, Eastern E 
phrates river, 49, 68, 73, 131, 199, 21 
210, 218, 277. 

Arseats‘p‘or, see Asisp‘ori. 

Arsenius, Entsayets‘id prince, 220 n. 2 

Arsenius the Monk, History of David | 
(11), 26, 367 n. 40. 

Arshak/Argak, misnomer for Artax 
among the Kings of Iberia, 81 n. 1! 
418. — 

Arshakuni/Argakuni, Princes, 192-193, 
207, 223, 226, 228, 233 n. 291, 324 n.: 
see also Arsacids of Armenia, Artaban 

Manuel. 

Arsham/Argam/*Agodun¢ Orontid nar 
293; see also Arsames of Armenia. 
Arshamunik‘ /ArsSamunik’‘, canton, 212, ¢ 

n. 290. 
Arsharuni, see Kamsarakan. 
Arsharunik® / Argarunik® / Uyrepact| 


r 
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Principality of, 202, 206, 208 n. 236, 324 
n. 81, 453 n. 63; Eraskhadzor/Erasxajor/ 
"“Agaénvey mediov, 207 n. 236; see also 
Kamsarakan. 

Arshavir/Argawir I, Prince Kamsarakan, of 
Arsharunik® and Siracene, 171 n. 90. 
Arshavir/ArSawir II, Prince Kamsarakan 
of Arsharunik® and Siracene, 171 n. 90, 
208 n. 236. 

Arshavir, see Arsaber. 

Arshusha / ArguSa / Ashusha / ASuga, name 
of the Mihranids of Gogarene, 264. 

Arshusha 1, Mihranid Vitaxa of Gogarene, 
Prince of Tashir/TaSir, 190-191 n. 199, 
262. 

Arshusha II, Mihranid Vitaxa of Gogarene 
| Otoac, nuitidEns “IBjewy Kagyndar, 
184, 188, 190, 262, 478 n. 174. 

Arshusha III, Mihranid Vitaxa of Gogarene, 
92 n. 132, 263. 

Arshusha IV, Mihranid Vitaxa of Gogarene, 
263. 

Arshusha V (Vahram-), Mihranid Vitaxa 
of Gogarene/Bagoapovons /Bagoapoions, 
doxwr ta&v "IBjowy 263. 

Arshusha /$@02)8) VI, Mihranid Vitaxa 
of Gogarene, 263, 421, 425. 

Arsiani, see Little Caucasus. 

Arsok, see Artaxias I of Iberia. 

Arsuk, see Artaxias II of Iberia. 

ArguSa, see Arshusha. 

Arsuuni[ni]/Arsuniuni, Urartian toponym- 
ethnicon, 298 n. 83. 

Artabanus, Arsacid / Arshakuni / Argakuni 
prince, 196 n. 219. 

«rtabasdus, presumable Mamikonid prince, 
Roman Emperor, 209-210. 

Artabasdus, presumable Mamikonid prince, 
210. 

Artagnes/Véré@ragna, god, 109 n. 168. 

Artagerk’/Artageras, castle, 207 n. 236, 
210. 

Artak, Palunid prince, 212 n. 240 [Add. 
Corr.]. 

Artamonov, M., 391 n. 7, 411 n. 24. 

Artanes /"Agtdvne /*Agtlo]dy[t]ns, Orontid 
name, 278, 292-293; see also Orontes V. 
Artani /3@(s60 / Artahan/mod. Ardahan, 
land, 103 n. 159, 185, 186, 345, 408, 412, 


413, 416, 439, 440, 445, 446, 466, 467, 
468, 469, 470, 471, 474, 485, 486, 489, 
491, 496, 497 n. 269 [Kola-Artani], 498; 
Atoné, 352 n. 51; Lower, Upper, 439. 

Artanuji/Artanuji/3©@564x.0/ mod. Arda- 
nu¢, city-fortress, 439, 463, 486, 488 n. 
228, 491, 495; "Agdavovrls, 491 n. 246, 
495 n. 264, 496 nn. 266, 267; 969564- 
RISO, 497 n. 273. 

Artanuji-Cholarzene, Bagratid line of, 497; 
see also Cholarzene (Bagratid Dukes of). 

“Agtadvtnc, Orontid name, 278. 

"Agtdnavoc, Orontid name, 278; see also 
Orontes J. 

Artashat, see Artaxata. é 

Artashan, see Artaxias I of Armenia, Axe- 
dares of Armenia. 

Artashés, see Artaxias. 

Artashir/ ArtaSir/ Ardashir/Ardagir, House 
of (Artasérakan tohm), 478 n. 174; see 
also Mihranids. 

Artashir/Artasir, Prince of Siunia, 130 
n,. 229. 

Artasuras, see Artasyras. 

Artasyras / Artasuras / "Agraovgas |*Agta- 
ooveac, Orontid, 279, 287 n. 42, 288. 
Artavan/Artawan, Prince of Vanand, 130 

n. 229. 

Artavasdes /°Agtaovdodns II, Artaxiad 
King of Armenia, 71, 237-238. 

Artavaz/3@5356, Duke of Cholarzene, 
328 n. 104, 463 n. 117. 

Artavazd/Artawazd, Abbot of Erashkha- 
vork‘/EraSxavork*, Martyrdom of St 
Vahan of Colthene, 18. 

Artavazd/Artawazd/’AotdBaodos I, Prince 
of the Mamikonids, 210 n. 238. 


Artavazd/Artawazd, Prince Mandakuni, . ~ 


212 n. 239. 

Artaxsa6ra, 285; see also Artaxerxes, Asta- 
xias. 

Artaxata / Artaxiasata / Artashat / Arta8at, 
Artaxiad capital of Armenia, 72, 75 
n. 83, 188-189 n. 188, 284. 

Artaxerxes I Longimanus, Achaemenid 
Great King, 208 n. 236. 

Artaxerxes II, Achaemenid Great King, 
279, 288; “Agtakégéns 6 xai *Aood- 
xov, 279. : 
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Artaxerxes III, Achaemenid Great King, 
288. ; 

Artaxiads, Artaxiad Dynasty of Armenia, 
73, 76, 81, 102, 111, 131, 166, 167, 199, 
297, 310; local origin of, 73, 120 n. 207, 
283-285, 291-292; ‘ Tigranids’, 285 n. 29; 
see also Artaxias I, Artavasdes II, Era- 
to, Sariaster, Tigranes II, Tigranes the 
Younger. 

Artaxiads, Artaxiad Dynasty of Iberia, 
81, n. 103, 317, 418, cf. 82; see also 
Aderk, Artaxias I, Artoces, Bartom. 

Artaxiad, Second, Monarchy of Great Ar- 
menia, see Armenia. 

Artaxias /Artashés/Artasés/’Agtaéeacg I, Ar- 
taxiad King of Armenia, 73-74, 75 n. 83, 
79, 81 n. 103, 283-284, 285, 286, 290-291, 
292, 316, 418, 449, 470; Artah$(a)si/é, 
291 n. 59; confused with Artashan/Ar- 
taSan/s@@s006, 284, 471 n. 151; mis- 
named Arshak/Argak, 81 n. 108. 


| Artaxias I, Artaxiad King of Iberia, mis- 


named Arshak/Argak/Arsok, 81 n. 103, 
418. 

Artaxias II, Nemrodid King of Iberia, 
misnamed Arshak/Argak/Arsuk, 81 n. 
103, 418. 

Artaxias IV, last Arsacid King of Armenia, 
152-153. 

Artaxiasata, see Artaxata. 

Artaz, canton, 197, 309. 

Artén, Prince Abelian /Abelean, 220 n. 257. 

\ AgtoBaldvns, Achaemenid prince, 121 n. 
207. 

Artoces / *Aoraxnc/Artag /"Otwxos, Arta- 
xiad King of Iberia, 83, 239 n. 312, 
318 n. 60a, 360, 418; misnamed Arik, 
418; Armog, 317 n. 57. 

Arts‘akh/Are‘ax, province, 129, 132, 217 
n. 250, 332; see also Qarabagh. 

Artsruni/Arcruni/UYyéprcif, Princes, later 
Kings of Vaspurakan, 110 n. 173, 128 
n. 223, 132, 185, 160, 164-165, 170, 178 
n. 223, 180 n. 133, 182, 197, 199-200, 
200-201 n. 228, 202, 205, 206, 213, 219, 
221, 222, 226, 228, 231, 237 n. 305, 240, 
244, 245, 247, 248, 251, 252, 295, 298, 
n. 83, 299, 303, 305, 318, 320, 321, 
323, 348; "Agaovgovidy | “Agtloovviwy 


(gen.), 160-161; ’rtzwnyws, 161; doxywr 
tov aoxdrvtwy, title recognized by the 
Empire, 200; see also Adiabene, Andze- 
vats‘ik’, Hamazasp, Isaac, Khach‘ik-Ga- 
gik, Kturan, Mankaberdeli, Mardpet, 
Mihrshapuh, Mithrobuzanes, Orontids, 
Sennacherib-John, Thomas. 

Art‘vini / Artvin / Art‘vani, town district, 
433 n. 30, 439 n. 3, 455 n. 73. 

Aruastan, region of Nisibis, 179; see also 
Arzanene. 

"Aovarvdns, Orontid name, 278. 

Ap‘khazet‘i, see Abkhazia, West Georgia. 

Arzanene/’Aolarny7 /Aldznik’ /Aljnik’/ Ue 

aijfip, Arabian March of the Armenian 
Monarchy, Orontid Vitaxae, Vitaxate 
of, 110 n. 173, 129, 131, 132-133, 149, 
150, 159, 160, 162-163, 165, 166 n. 63, 
170-171, 179-182, 183 n. 147, 176-177, 
197, 199, 205, 214, 223, 226, 231 n. 284, 
236, 240, 244, 245, 248, 304-305, 318, 
327, 468 n. 138; Dygaewuumi, 161; 
"Aolrarynvy}, 160, 180 n. 126; “Adoewy 
(gen.), 160, 180 n. 126; ’rtnwj, 161; 
ano tv *Agovactéy pegdv, 162, 179; 
King, 156, 180; Great Vitaxa, see Vita- 
xa; see also Bacurius, Khesha, Orontids, 
Valinak of Siunia. 

agariduti, rabute (great ones), 52. 

Ascenez, 55 n. 49. 

Ashkhadar/A&xadar, King of Alania, 204 
n. 231. 

Ashkhadar/A&xadar, Dimak‘sianid prince, 
204 n. 231. 

Ashmushat, see Arsamosata. 

Ashot/AXot, Bagratid name, false etymol- 
ogies of, 327, 336. 

Ashot I, Prince of the Bagratids, 339-340. 

Ashot II, Prince of the Bagratids, 317 n. 
57, 341, 343, 344, 350, 404. 

Ashot/ Uae III the Blind, Prince of the 
Bagratids, Presiding Prince of Armenia, 
328, 341, 344, 345, 346-349, 350, 351, 
352 n. 49, 360, 406, 412, 454 n. 64, 466; 
misnamed ‘Adarnase the Blind’/5@o- 
GGbsbg 6685, 345-346, n. 21, cf. 354 
n. 54. 

Ashot/Uau IV, Prince of the Bagratids, 
Presiding Prince of Armenia, 264, 311 
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n. 33, 317 n. 57, 324 n. 81, 453, 456 
n. 77. 

Ashot V/I, Bagratid King of Armenia, 202, 
324, 350, 489. 

Ashot VI/II, Bagratid King of Armenia, 
219, 487. 

Ashot/3dQ% / Uzau I the Great, Bagratid 
Curopalate of Iberia, 24, 25, 203, 246 n. 
25, 324 n. 81, 328, 333, 334, 350, 353, 360, 
414, 416, ad 416, 421 n. 34, 422, 423, 
425, 426-427, 428, 434 n. 35, 457, 466, 
486 nn. 215, 217, 487 n. 218, 488 n. 227. 

Ashot/*Acdtiog II, Bagratid Curopalate of 
Iberia, 496. 

Ashot II / *"Acdtioc 6 xal Kuoxdons, 
Bagratid Duke of Artanuji-Cholarzene, 
495, 496 nn. 266, 267. 

Ashot II, Bagratid Duke of Tao, 491. 

Ashot, Bagratid prince, son of Varaz-Ti- 
rots’ (III), 341, 343, 344. 


Ashot, Bagratid prince, son of Isaac (II), | 


341. 

Ashots’/A8o0c"/Yzagp, Abots‘i/Aboc'i/58- 
@g0, Palakats‘io/Palakac‘io, later Qai- 
quli, Princes of, 110 n. 173, 190, 191 n. 
199, 220, 223, 228, 240, 247, 249, 252, 
408; principality, 103 n. 159, 185, 186, 
187 n. 175, 190, 191 n. 199, 324 n. 81, 
402 n. 46, 440, n. 16, 444, 445, 446, 
453 n. 63, 468, 469, 470, 171, 472, 473, 
474, 475, 489, 499: see also Tachat, 
Hmayeak, Mihranids. 

Ashtishat /Astigat, temple-state of Vahagn, 
209, 215, 218; see also Vahagn. 

Ashurbanipal/A &surbanipal, King of Assy- 

Tia, 51 n. 44, 

Ashusha, see Arshusha. 

Asia Minor, Asianic, see Anatolia. 

Asim, see Khuzaima. 

Asisp‘ori/sb0bg3MGo / Arsiats‘p‘or/ Arsea- 
seac‘p‘or, land, 413, 455-456, 466-467 
n. 126, 485, 491. 

Asmosata, see Arsamosata. 

Asolik/Asolnik, Stephen, Universal His- 

- tory, 19, 317 n. 57, 344 n. 16. 

Asorestaneayc’ | Yunptummitmyg, see As- 
syria, Syrian March. 

Aspacures/Asp‘agur (I), Arsacid King of 
Ibeiia, 373 n. 66. 


Aspacures (II) / Varaz-Bak‘ar / 35656- 
65JG /Varaz-Bakur, Chosroid King of 
Iberia, 150 n. 5, 262, 373 n. 67, 119, 
460-461. 

aspabad | aspapaiti§ | asabdrapuitis | aspvd- 
rabad/ asvdrbad, see Master of the Horse 
(of Iran). 

Aspahbadh/Aspahba&, House of, 325, n. 
91, 326, 478 n. 174; "Aométioc, 325 n. 
91; see also Seven Great Houses (of 
Iran), Vistam, Vindéé. 

asparapet, sparapet, see High Constable (of 
Armenia). - 

Aspat /Yeujun, Haykid, Bagratid eponym, 
294, 295, 296, 306 n. 3. 

aspatak = chevauchée, 117. 

Aspaurucis/*Aozavgovxic, Gusharid Vitaxa 
of Gogarene, 260. 

aspet/muubin, Bagratid title, 161, 202, 
249 n. 337, 313, 324-325, 338, 339, 340, 
342; “Aonet, “Aonétwv, 160, 162; 
*sbyts, 161; Aspet-dom/ mumtinne[é fit, 
160. 

Aspetuni/Aspetian, see Bagratids. 

Assizes of Antioch, see Smbat, Constable 
of Armenia. 

Assyria, Assyrians, 35 n. 3, 46, 47 n. 36, 
49, 50, 51 n. 44, 52, 53, 55, 56, 64 n. 61, 
107 n. 162, 140 n. 245, 166, 198 n. 223, 
294, 297, 298, 303, 304, 305; Weapkee 
unui, 294; see also Adramelech, Ashur- 
banipal, Sarasar, Sargon II, Sennacherib, 
Tukulti-Nimurta I. 

Assyrian March, see Syrian March. 

Assyrian royal descent, claimed, 140 n. 
245, 327, 328; see also Artsruni, Arza- 
nene, Gnuni, Sennacherib. 

Asthianene /*Ac@ctavnvy | Hashtiank‘ / Ha8- 
teank*, Kaminakan-Arsacid Princes of, 
131, 172, 192, 193 n. 207, 216, 223, 226, 
245; principality, 241, 442 n. 22, 457- 
458 n. 93; area, 137-138, 240. 

Astyages, King of Media, 110 n. 173, 197; 
see also Amatuni, Murats‘an. 

Asud, 327. 

asxarh (country, province), 114, 129 n. 227. 

Atabeg of Georgia, office, 200, 438 n. 1. 

alasist’avn/00sbob00936 (heads of thous- 

and), office, 96, 97 n. 143. 
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Athir/A@ir, Ibn al-, 357 n. 6. 

Athos, Mt, Georgian monastery on, Atho- 
nite circle, 26. 

Atom, Andzevats‘id prince, 199 n. 224. 

Atoné, see Artani. 

Atossa, Achaemenid princess, 288 n. 45. 

Atrnerseh, see Adarnase. 

Atrnerseh, Siunid Prince of Khach‘én/ 
Xac°én, 216; Adharnarsé ibn Ishaq al- 
Khashini/ ASarnarsé ibn Ishaq al-Ha- 
Sini, 217 n. 250. 

Atropatene, see Media Atropatene. 

Atrpatunik‘, see Trpatuni. 

’"AtCaod | *-AtCagd, see Achara. 

Attis, god, 90 n. 124; see also Ara&, Attys. 

Augusta, Augusti, 77 n. 86. 

aurei, 260. 

Aurelian, Roman Emperor, 149. 

Aurelius Pacorus, Arsacid King of Arme- 
nia, 83 n. 105. 

Avalishvili/Avalisvili, Princes, 270; see also 
P‘anaskerteli. 

Avars, 390. 

awag (senior, seignior), 113 n. 180, 115. 

Avanians/Awaneans, Meliks of Tizak, 217, 
n. 250; see also Somkhet‘i (Dukes of). 

Axedares, King of Armenia, 114 n. 184, 
284, 471 n. 151; misnamed Artashan/ 
ArstaSan/ 0006, 471 n. 151. 

axis mundi, 42, 88 n. 120. 

axsdvan/xsevan (king), 156. 

ayr = av7jg, 114 n. 180. 

Ayrarat, province and royal demesne, 114, 
124, 132, 139, 192, 197, 199, 204, 205, 
206, 215, 218, 220, 221, 222, 230 n. 281, 
322, 468; King of Armenia as Prince of, 
235. 

Ayrarat, Armenia, Bishop of, 139. 

Ayruk, Slkunid prince, 215 n. 245. 

avtoxedtwe, see Emperor. 

dzddédn, lower nobility, gentry of Iran, 40 
n. 14; see also azatk’, aznaurn. 

Azaria, see Vazaria. 

azat(k*) mquun(p), lower nobility, gentry 
of Armenia, 94, n. 137, 117 n. 190, 123, 
124, 124-126 n. 215, 126, n. 216, 127, nn. 
218-222, 225 n. 270, 235, 239; see also 
dzddédn, aznaurn. 

Azbét, domain, 258. 


Azerbaijan, see Media Atropatene. 

azg, azn (race, family), 115 n. 185, 124 
n. 215. 

azgayin, 478 n. 174. 

aznaur(n), lower nobility, gentry of Iberia, 
Georgia, 92 n. 139, 93-94, nn. 137, 138, 
95 n. 140, 98, 99 n. 150, 124, 143, cf. 
267, 268; =: mo@toc, 94 n. 137; see also 
dzdédn, azatk’. 

Azo, Azon, 89 nn. 123, 124, 94 n. 138. 

Azork Armazael, Pharnabazid King of Ibe- 
ria, 264, 418-419. 

Azzi, see Hayasa. 


B 


Babila, Katholikos of Iberia, 421 n. 30. 

Babadishvili/Babadi$vili (Beburishvili/ Be- 
buriSvili), Princes, 269; see also Donauri. 

Babelon, E., 283. 

Babylon, Babylonia, Babylonians, 46, 51 
n. 44, 52; Babylonian language, 50 n. 43, 
51 n. 44, 67 n. 64. 

Bacurid, see Bakureani. 

Bacurius/Bakur II, Chosroid King of Ibe- 
ria, 374, 385 n. 8, ad 416. 

Bacurius/6532)© III, last Chosroid King 
of Iberia, 374, 379 n. 105, 380-382, 391- 
392 n. 9, 403 n. 49, ad 416, 419. 

Bacurius, (Chosroid) prince of the House 
of Iberia, 13. 

Bacurius, Orontid Vitaxa of Arzanene, 181. 

Bacurius, Mihranid Vitaxa of Gogarene 
262. 

Baden, Grand Duke, Duchy of, 240, 241. 

Bad-tibira, 57 n. 53. 

baga (god), 318-320, 319 n. 67. 

bagaddta, see Bagarat. 

Bagadates/Bayaddtns, presumable Bagra- 
tid prince, Viceroy of Syria, 202, 313, 
314, 319-320, 321, 324, 327, 336 n. 147; 
name corrupted as Mayaddtne, 320 n. 71. 

Bagadia (Bagath), 327. 

Bagam/ Puquif, Haykid, 294, 295, 296, 
309. 

Bagaran, city, 202, 206, 310, 319, 320. 

Bagarat (Arm.)/Bagrat (Georg.)/bugadata 
(bagardta?), Bagratid name, 198 n. 223, 
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313, 318-320; false etymologies, 327, 336. 

Bagarat-Ang] /Rarqupunn, Uqy, Haykid, 
Bagratid eponym, 294, 295, 296, 306, 
318; see also Ang]-Tork‘. 

Bagarat P*arnavazian/P*arnawazean / Rurqge 
wpe buninewgqkwi, 313, 314, 315, 
320 n. 88, 329 n. 108. 

Bagarat I, Prince of the Bagratids, 338-339. 

Bagarat/ Rusqupunn, Bagratid prince, 341, 
344, n. 17, 350. 

Bagarat, Bagratid Prince of Taraun/Ta- 
rawn, Presiding Prince of Armenia, 309, 
311, 312, n. 38, 313, 314, 315, 333, 334. 

bagardta, see Bagarat. 

Bagauna/Bagavan, city, 309, 319-320. 

Bagdatti, Dynast of Uishdish /UiSdi8, 198 
n. 223, 319 n. 62. 

Baghdad, 399, 424 n. 48; Court of, see 
Caliphate. 


Bagian /Bagean, Princes, 216, 223, 224, 226, 


237 n. 306, 253 n. 343; see also Kishkén. 
bagpir, see Emperor, Mamikonids. 
Bagrat, see Bagarat. 

Bagrat /69g@s% I, Bagratid Curopalate 
of Iberia, ad 416, 436, 488-489, 490. 
Bagrat / 838055 IJI, Bagratid King of 

Georgia and Curopalate, 256, 423; begins 

unification of Georgia, 203, 269, 497, 

198; Divan of the Kings, 26. 

Bagrat IV, Bagratid King of Georgia, 
charter of, 433 n. 30. 

Bagrat //Jayxedtioc, Bagratid prince of 
the House of Iberia, son of Adarnase IV, 
496. 

[Bagrat /] ITayxedtioc 1, Bagratid Duke of 
Artanuji-Cholarzene, 91 n. 246. 

Bagrat /653656 566564x 90, Bagratid 
prince of the House of Artanuji-Cholar- 
zene, son of Sumbat II, 497-498 n. 273. 

Bagrat /65360, Bagratid prince of the 
House of Artanuji-Cholarzene, son of 
Sumbat ITI, 498 n. 273. 

Bagratids, Bagratid Dynasty, Bagratuni, 
Princes, later Kings of Armenia, 110, 
n. 173, 132, 137, 178 n. 223, 192, 201- 
203, 207, 210, 223, 226, 233 n. 291, 240, 
244, 247, 248, 249, 201, 252, 294, 305, 
306-354, 498, 499: Orontid origin, 202, 
306-320, 324; Haykid origin claimed and 


rejected, 201, 294-297, 306, 318, 327; He- 
brew origin claimed, 201-202, 295, 306, 
327-329, 330, 333, 334, 360; pre-Christian 
history,320-321; genealogical history from 
Conversion of Armenia to ninth century, 
337-354; disappearance of the Armenian 
line, 202-203, 354; for the Iberian line 
see Bagratids of Iberia; succession to 
family headship, 342-343; geographical 
and toponymical data, 309-311, 315- 
316, 318-320; Pharnabazid connexion, 
317-318, 334; relations with the Mami- 
konids, 202, 347-350, 301, 454, 467 n. 
126; relations with the Caliphate, 311 
n. 33, 323, 342, 344, 345, 347, 348, 350, 
351, 416; gentilitial title, see Aspet; sur- 
name derived from it, Aspetuni/* Aspe- 
tian /Aspetean, 202, 324, n. 83; hereditary 
offices, see Coronant, Guardian of the 
Caucasian Mts; acquisition of Principates 
of Armenia, 202, 340-342, 354; restora- 
tion of Armenian Monarchy, see Armenia; 
doxwv thy doydvtwy tic Meyddne °Ao- 
“eviag, title recognized by the Empire, 
107 n. 165, 202; dsa6sQmbods60, 245 


n. 21 “Aonetiavoi, "Oonttiavol, 160, 324 . 


n. 83; ’sbytywn, 161; see also Arsharunik*, 
Ashot [-VI, Ashot, Atrnerseh ;Adarnase, 
Bagarat I, Bagarat of Taraun, Bagarat, 
Bagravandene, Isaac I-I1I, Kogovit-Da- 
riunk*’, Manuel B., Mik‘cladze, Orontids, 
Odzrkhe, Pap, Siracene, Smbai I-VII, 
Spandiat, Syspiritis, Tamoritis, T‘adgi- 
ridze, Taraun, Taronitae, Tayk‘, Tirots‘ 
I, Varaz-Isaac, Varaz-Tirot‘ II-III, Va- 
sak, Vaspurakan. 

Bagratids, Bagratid Dynasty, of Iberia 
Bagrationi /65g6sG@Q60560 / 833G5p0- 
@b6o, Presiding Princes, then Kings of 
Iberia, later Kings of United Georgia, 
192, 203, 254, 264, 337, 342, 345, 346, 
408, 412 n. 27, ad 416, 437, 466, 498, 499; 
branch of the Armenian Bagratids, see 
Adarnase (I), Bagratids; Davidic origin 
claimed, 201-202, 328-329, 333, 334, 336, 
359, 360, 412, 414, 415, 423, 425, 426, 
427; Guaramid origin proposed, 334-336, . 
359, 425-128; Georgian origin recently 
proposed, 331-336; Guaramid  conne- 
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xions, 335, 360, 412-416; acquisition of 
Principate of Iberia and the title of 
Curopalate / xovgomddatyns "I[Bnoiac, 
107 n. 165, 203, 266, 353, 360, 388- 
389 n. 22, 412, 415 n. 35, 416, 492, 
496 n. 266; restoration of Iberian Mon- 
archy, 203, 254, 266, 354, 357, 388, 492; 
founding of Kingdom of United Geor- 
gia, 416, 437, 498; Hereditary Lands, 
in Armeno-Georgian Marchlands, 335, 
352, 353, 412-416, 485-497, 498-499; early 
division into the Lines/Houses of Iberia, 
Cholarzene, Tao, 488-497; later division 
into the Lines/Houses of Georgia, Kakh- 
etia, Imeretia, 267, 269; see also Cho- 
larzene, Tao, Kakhetia, Imeretia; also 
Achara, Adarnase IJ, IV, Artani, Ashot 
I, II, Ashot II of Tao, Ashot II of 
Cholarzene, Ashots*, David I, II, Curo- 
palates of Iberia, David II, King of 
Iberia, David of Achara-Nigali, David of 
_Artanuji-Cholarzene, Erushet‘i, Gogare- 
ne, Gurgen of Iberia, Gurgen I, II of Tao, 
Gurgen I of Artanuji-Cholarzene, Gurgen 
of A.-Ch. Javakhet‘i, Kata, Kola, Nigali, 


,». Qveli, Shavshet‘i, Tashir, T‘rialet‘i. 
Bagratid, Fourth, Monarchy of Great Ar- 


menia, see Armenia. 

‘Bagratid privilege’, 415. 

Bagration, Princes, 203 n. 299, 269; see 
also Georgia (House of). 

Bagration, Princes, 203 n. 229, 269; see 
also Imeretia (House of). 

Bagration-Davit‘ishvili / Davit‘i$vili, Da- 
vidov-Bagration, Princes, 203 n. 229, 
269; see also Kakhetia (House of). 

Bagration-Davidov, Princes, 203 n. 229, 
269; see also Imeretia (House of). 

Bagration of Imeretia, Princes, 203 n. 229, 
269; see also Imeretia (House of). 

Bagration of Mukhrani;Muxrani, Princes, 
203 n. 229, 269; see also Georgia (House 
of). 

Bagravandene / Bagrevand / Bagrewand, 
Principality of, 132, 201, 209, 210, 218, 
241, 309, 321, 324; area of, 137, 138 n. 
240, 241; see also Bagratids, Gregorids, 
Mamikonids. 

Bagravandene, Bishop of, 138, 232 n. 286. 


Bagravandene, battle of, 154, 323 n. 81, 

348, 351. 

Bak‘ar I, Chosroid King of Iberia, 460, 

473, 474. 

Bakur, see Bacurius. 
Bakurean (Bacurid), son of Baldad, 422, 

425, 481 n. 189a. 

bal (rule, reign, ruler), 91 n. 130. 
Bala/Pala people-state, 172. 
Balabitene/BadaBitnyy /Belabitene /Balaho- 

vit, Princes of, 172, 173, 216, 223, 226, 

237 n. 306; principality, 131, 212; area, 
137, 138 n. 240, 241. 

Baldadi, see Bakurean. 

Balendukht/Balenduxt, Sassanid wife of 
Vakhtang I of Iberia, 253, 362, 363, 372, 
379 n. 105, ad 416. 

Balesh/Bale§, city, 324 n. 81. 

Balkan-Aegean national Greek State phase 
in Byzantine history, 13. 

Balkanization of Byzantium, 12. 

Balkans, 64 n. 61. 

Barat‘ashvili/BarataSvili, Princes, 211 n. 
238, 270; see also Liparitid-Orbeliani, 
Mamikonids. 

Bardha‘a, see Partav. 

Bagddyns, 280. 

Bardas, presumable Mamikonid prince, 
Gaesar, 210. 

Bardas Sclerus, 13, 497. 

Bardavi, see Partav. 

Bari, Byzantine loss of, 12. 

barjk* (cushions), 242. 

Barkhudaryan /Barxudaryan, S., 298 n. 83. 

Bagvovxuoc | Bagdxtoc, see Lebarnicius. 

Bagoapotvons | Bagoapoions, see Arshusha 
Vv. 

Bartholomaei, J., 430. 

Bartholomew, Katholikos of Iberia, 421. 

Bartom, Artaxiad King of Iberia, 265. 

Baruk, Anch‘abad Prince of Abkhazia, 256 
n. 355. 

Barzabod, Mihranid Prince of Gardman, 
420, 480, 481, 499; House of, see Mihra- 
nids of Gardman. 

Baschmakoff, A., 448 n. 39. 

Basén/Basian, see Phasiane. 

Basil II, Eastern Emperor, 497; dobogro, 
498 n. 273. 
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Basil, Master of the Court, History of 
Queen Thamar, 26. 

Basil of Zarzma, Life of St Serapion of 
Zarzma, 25, 97 n. 148. 

Bactdcondtwo, 162. 

Bacthedc, Baoticic, 70, 77, 85 nn. 106, 109, 
90 n. 127, 93, 107 nn. 162, 164, 165, 
114 n. 183, 155, 277, 288, 443 n. 27; 
Baothedc Baotléwr, péyac fBacriede, 
see Emperor; Baothed¢ MeyddAnes *Aoue- 
vias, 205 n. 233, 211 n. 238; Bacrdedc 
ITegodv, 134 n. 233; Baotdeds ‘Pwuaiwr, 
134 n. 233 (oxnntobyot) Baothfjec, 37 
n. 8. 

Basileids, 37 n. 9, 88 n. 120. 

Basilids, misnamed Macedonians, Imperial 
dynasty, 13. 

Basques, 62 n. 58. 

Bassaces / Vasak, presumable Mamikonid 
prince, 194 n. 209, 196 n. 218. 

Batman-su, see Nymphius. 

bafriq, bafdriqa, see Patrician, Principate. 

Battles, see Adrianople, Archésh, Bagra- 
vanene, Cerenitis, Ctesiphon, Gaugamela, 
Magnesia, Nehawénd, Yarmik. 

Batum/Bat‘omi/Bathys, city, 438 n. 2, 
418 n. 39. 

Bavaria, King of, 239. 

Baynes, N. H., 152 n. 6. 

bdeaSx /bdesx, see Vitaxa. 

Beburishvili, see Babadishvili. 

Bebut‘ids/ Bebut‘ashvili / Bebut‘a&vili / Be- 
but‘ean, Princes, 217 n. 250, 272. 

Beglarians/Beglareans, Meliks of Giulistan/ 
Giwlistan, 217 n. 250. 

Begt‘abegishvili /Begt‘abegiSvili, Princes, 
271. 

b°khér, b¢khordh, see Primogeniture. 

bél-dii (toparchs), 198 n. 223. 

Belisarius, 239 n. 312. 

beneficium = pargewakan, 119. 126. 

Berduji / Berduji:6g@@4x0 , Debeda, Bor- 
galu river, 103 n. 159, 440, 444, 445, 446, 
472 n. 155, 475 n. 164, 482, 484, 485 n. 
211, 487; see also K‘urdiskhevi, Tsoba- 
p‘or. 

Berduji/Berduji, place, 426 n. 53. 

Berg, Grand Duke of, 240. 

Begtacdy, see Chola rzene. 


Berkri, city, 205, n. 234. 

Bers(a)umas /Begoovmuac /Bar-Sauma, Gushe 
arid Vitaxa of Gogarene, 260, 265. 

Béth/Bé0-Arabayé, see Nisibis. 

Béth /Bé8-Ddsen, see Dassntré. 

Bethlehem, see Bi’r al-Qutt. 

Béth/Bé0-Moksayé, see Moxoene. 

Béth/Bé0-Qardii, see Corduene. 

Béth/Bé0-Rehimé, see Rehimene. 

bévardpaiti§ (toparch), 79 n. 97, 156. 

Biaina/Biainili, see Urartu. 

Bible, Armenian, 311, 312 n. 36, 423. 

Birr al-Qutt near Bethlehem, Georgian 
monastery at, 261. 

Bisutin inscription, 67 n. 64, 68 n. 65, 158 
n. 33. 

bitdxs /Bitdéns, see Vitaxa. 

Bithynia, 331. 

Biurat /Biwrat/ Pfepuu, Haykid, Bagratid 
eponym, 294, 295, 306, 317 n. 57, 344 
n. 16. 

Biuratian / Biwratean / Bivritiani / d0360- 
(0560, Bagratid surname, 344 n. 16, 
335 n. 143. 

Bivritian /60360(036, presumable Bagra- 
tid prince, Duke of Odzrkhe/Ojrxe, 316, 
463-464 n. 117. 

Bjni/Bjni, castle, 207. 


B-L/B-R/V-R, tribal root, 57 n. 53, 60-62 


n. 58. 

Black Sea, Euxine Sea, 11, 33, 286, 437, 
438, 439, 147, 448, 449; its littoral, 68, 
255, 438; in Georgian, Sea of Pontus 
BQ 8QbOEbO, 444, n. 34; Sea of 
Egrisi /6QjS gg@Gobobs, 103 n. 159; 
Sea of Syspiritis;GMys LagGobs, 322 
n. 76, 444, 445 n. 35, 

Blumenhach, J. F., 66 n. 62. 

Bnabel/ftiuapky, fortress, 168, 176, 177. 

Boyat, see Bukha. 

Bolnisi Cathedral inscriptions, 106 n. 160, 
263. 

Boltunova, A., 96 n. 142, 283. 

Book of Letters, 15, 19. 

Borgalu, see Berduji. 

Bori, silver platter from, 261. 

Borzhom Pass, see ‘Tasiskari. 

Brandenstein, W., 64 n. 61. 

Bréhier, L., 389 n. 22. 
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British peerage, 273. 

Brosset, M. F., 22, 87 n. 116, 352 n. 51, 
366 n. 34, 369 nn. 48, 49, 397 n. 31, 413 
n. 31, 427 n. 54, 431 n. 22. 

Brunswick, Duchy of, 241. 

B-S, see M-S. 

Bukha/Buxa, Principality of, 204, 458 n. 
93; Boyat, 451 n. 53, 458 n. 93; see also 
Dimak’‘sian. 

Bovdevthe, 116 n. 188. 

Bulgarians, Bulgars, 64 n. 61, 493 n. 252. 

Buli(Buri)-shad/Sad, 391 n. 7. 

Bull, cult of, 100 n. 151, 301, n. 99. 

buru (vassal), 52. 

Bury, J. B., 389 n. 22. 

Buskins, see Regalia. 

Buzmihr, Gusharid Vitaxa of Gogarene, 
260-261. 

‘Buzmirios, King of Iberia, son of Buzmi- 
rios’, 261. 

‘Byzantine’, two senses of, 13. 


- ‘Byzantine Civilization, 11, 12. 


Byzantine Era, 315. 

Byzantine indebtedness to Caucasia, 12-13. 

Byzantine retrogression, 13, 14, cf. 173 
n. 102. 


Byzantine spoliation of relics, see Holy 


Nail, suppedaneum. 

Byzantinology, its inadequate awareness of 
Caucasia, 7. 

Byzantium, Byzantines, see Roman Em- 
pire. 

Bznuni, Princes, 199, 213, 216, 218, 223, 
226, 231 n. 284, 240, 246; Bznunik‘ 
(principality), 209, 210, 213, 324 n. 81; 
see also Dat‘abé. 

Bzrmeh, presumable Chosroid prince, 392 
n. 9, ad 416. 


Cc 


C, see Georgian Royal Annals. 

KaBdiior, KaBadtc, KaBadia, 54 n. 49. 
Caesar, see Emperor. 

Caesar, Byzantine title, 388. 

Cakmak-dag (montains), 138 n. 240. 
Calachene/Kadaynvyj, 322 n. 76. 
Caliphate, Court of Baghdad, Islamic, Sa- 


racen, Arab empire, 12, 110, 154, 198, 
200, 213, 234, 238, 323 n. 81, 328, 333, 
347, 350, 387 n. 17, 393, 394, 398, 404, 
405-406, 410, 429, 466, 481 n. 189, 488; 
b06306Q660, 488 nn. 227, 228; see 
also Abbasids, Arab period, Islam, 
Umayyads. 

Calkotn, see Tsalkotn. 

Kadovoéia, see Claudia. 

Camachus, see Ani-Camachus. 

Cambysene / KayBvonry | Kambechovani / 
Kambeéovani/ K‘ambechan/ K‘ambcéan, 
442 n. 22. 

Canaanites, 204. 

Canarians, see Tsanarians. 

Cappadocia, 54 n. 49, 71, 73, 200, 203, 286, 
288 n. 45, 289. 

Kannadoxtixds ITdvtoc, 450 n. 53; see also 
Pontus. 

caray = famulus, 117, 139 n. 244, 

carayuliwn = servitium, obsequium, 117. 

Carcathiocerta, see Angl. 

KAPXHAQN, see Gogarene. 

Carduchi / Kagdodyor / Gordyaeni/Cordue- 
ni, 57 n. 54, 60 n. 58. 

Carenitis/Karin, canton, 193, n. 207, 233 
n. 291; quapiusgfip, 233 n. 291; battle 
of, 139 n. 244, 193 n. 209. 

Kagovatadn, see Tao. 

Carpac/KAPITA K, wife of Zeuaches of Go- 
garene, 260. 

‘Carthaginians’, see Gogarene, Sassanids. 

Caspian Sea / Kaonia @ddaooa, 11, 33, 
437, 438, 467 n. 128. 

Caspiane, P‘aytakaran / duywuhupusis, 
province, 129, 132, 232 n. 287, 458 n. 98; 
Yuumfig, 458 n. 98; Dataxagavy}, 459 
n. 981; (spurious) House of, Kaspec‘i /Kas- 
péic’, 230 n. 277, 232 n. 287. 

Caspii/Kdozcot, 60 n. 58, 68 n. 65. 

Caspian Gates/nvdai Kaoziat, 459 n. 98; 
see olso Alan Gates. 

Caspio-Medians, see Mannaeans. 

Cassius Dio, 448 n. 40. 

Cataonians, 57 n. 54. 

Cat-tepesi (mountains), 138 n. 240. 

Catholic, Universal Church, Catholic Faith, 
14, 15, 17, 138, 139, 422, 477 n. 171; 
also 205 n. 234, 206 n. 235, 214 n. 243, 
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218, 220 n. 260, 221 n. 265; Unions of, 
572, 632-633, 477 n. 171; Unionist trend, 
17; see also Chalcedon, Christianity, 
Conversion. 

Catherine II, Empress of Russia, 268. 

Caucasia, Caucasian, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38 nn. 10, 11, 39 n. 
12, 40, 41, 48, 49, 50, 33 n. 49, 54, 58, 
59, 62, 67, 68 n. 65, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
77, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 96, 102, 104, 196, 
107, 110, 119, 120, 121 n. 207, 123, 129, 
135, 144, 147, 148, 149, 151, 153, 154, 
156, 157, 158, 165, 187, 189 n. 195, 190, 
202, 222, 266, 273, 297, 316, 326, 336, 
337, 360, 365, 369 nn. 47, 48, 372 n. 61, 
380, 382, 388, 392, 394 n. 17, 404, 405, 
406, 408, 409, 414, 421, 437, 442, 443, 
465, 466, 475; art, architecture, 12, 13 
n. 2; Highlanders, 384 n. 5; influence 


on Byzantium, 12-13; languages, see 


North Caucasian, South Caucasian lan- 
guages; name, 11-12, 12 n. 1, 33, cf. 60 
n. 58; see also Albania, Armenia, Ciscau- 
casia, Georgia, Proto-Caucasians, Trans- 
caucasia. 

Caucasian Princes, see Princes. 

Caucasiology, 22; parochialism in, 7, 184 
n. 163, 334-336; its reaction to outmoded 
clichés, 54 n. 49. 

Kavxaocog noddvyiottoc, 63. 

Caucasus, Caucasian Mts, Kavxaola don. 
8°923bo0, 11, 12, 160, 202, 326, 400 n. 
42, 437, 442 n. 22, 444, 487, see also 
Little Caucasus. 

Caucasio-Alpine ethnic group, 63. 

Cecaumeni/Kexavyuévoc/Kamen, Byzantine 
House of, 224, 225 n. 270. 

éen-bakur, see Emperor, Mamikonids. 

Centritis river, 197. 

cenitum linguistic group, 63 n. 59. 

Keoxétat/Kegxétior/ Keoxetator, see Cir- 
cassians. 

Ceret‘eli, see Tseret*eli. 

Ceylon, 14. 

Chahnazarian, G., 349 n. 39. 

Chalashvili, see Eraj Chalashvili. 

Chalcedon, Council of, Chalcedonian dog- 
ma, 172 n. 97, 477 n. 171; see also 
Catholic Church. 


Chaldi, Chaldaei/Xaddaiou, 54 n. 49, 60 n. 
58, 69 n. 71, 443 n. 27. 

Chaldia /Jowyqubug | Xadta&v (gen.) 458- 
459 n. 98. 

‘Chaldian/Haldian’, see Urartu. 

Chalybes/XdAvBoc, XadtBec, 54 n. 49, 
60 n. 58. 

Chamberlain, office, — in Armenia: sena- 
kapet, 169; — in the Roman Empire: 
cubicularius, 169; see also Grand Cham- 
berlain. . 

Xdot, error for Tdou, 441 n. 21. 

Chanet‘i/Canet‘i, land, 255; see also Tzani. 

Chapala/Capala, place, 475 n. 164. 

Xatlrévn, see Khach‘én. 

Chavchavadze/Cavéavaje, Princes, 270; 
see also Liparitid-Orbeliani, Mamikonids. 

Chelishi/Celii Codex, 417. 

Xéod¢, see Zarevand and Her. 

Ch’erk‘ezi/Cerk‘ezi, Princes, 271. 

chevauchée = asputak, 117. 

Ch‘ich'ua/Cié‘ua, Princes, 272. 

Chicum, see Khuzaima. 

Ch‘ijavadze, see Kakhaberidze-Ch‘ijavadze. 

Ch‘ik‘ovani/Cik‘ovani, Princes 269; see also 
Dadiani-Ch‘ik‘ovani. 

Chiliarch, see Commander of the King’s 
Bodyguard, hazarapet. 

China, 65 n. 61, 80 n. 99, 391 n. 7; Emper- 
ors of, see Chinese imperial descent, Em- 
peror; see also Chou China, Han China. 

Chinese imperial descent claimed, 139 n. 
244, 140 n. 245, 209, 328; see also Ma- 
mikonids. 

Chivalry, —- in Armenian society, 140- 
141; — in Georgian society, 141 n. 250, 
144 n. 262. 

Ch‘khetid/C‘xetid Dynasty, 269; see also 
Ch‘kheidze, Ch‘khotua, Racha. 

Ch’kheidze/C‘xeije, Princes, 269; see also 
Ch‘khetid Dynasty. 

Ch‘khotua/C‘xotua, Princes, 269; see also 
Ch‘khetid Dynasty. 

Chnshmi(yan)/Cn&mi(yan), Princes, 259 n. 
365. 

Choatras, see Elburz. 

Chobén, see Vahram Chébén. 

Ch‘olaqashvili / C‘olaqa8vili, Princes, 269- 
270; see also Irubak‘id Dynasty. 
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Cholarzene/Klarjet‘i / KlarJet‘i/K(a)larjk* / 


K(a)larjk*, —- Duchy of, 102, 142, 188 
n. 188, 322 n. 76, 334, 335, 351, 372, 
401, n. 43, 412, 413, 416, 432, 433, n. 30, 
439, 445, 453 n. 62, 454 n. 64, 465, n. 
119, 468, 486, 487, 488, 491, n. 246; 
changing fortunes of, 183, 185, 186, 190, 
446-447, 448, 419, 452, 457-460, 461, 
462-463, n. 113, 466, 467, 469, 470, 471, 
472, 474, 496, 497; Urartian Katarza/ 
Quturza, 441, 442; Kataolnry, 442, n. 
24, 451 n. 53, 460 n. 98; Xodaglnr7, 
442, nn. 22, 24; misnamed Xoglnvy | 
Xoglovy, 442 n. 22, 449 n. 46; 3mdOx9g- 
oo, 103 n. 159, 322 n. 76, 345 n. 21, 
381 n.114, 383 n. 4, 402 n. 46, 413 n. 28, 
444 n. 34, 446 n. 37, 452 n. 56, 453 n. 
64, 457 n. 90, 461 n. 109, 462 n. 113, 
463 n. 117, 465 n. 119, 466 n. 123, 472 
n. 152, 486 nn. 215, 217, 488 n. 228; 
Y(a)qupdp, 458 n. 98, 487 n. 218; 
Kahagody (gen.), 459 n. 98; zemo k‘ue- 
gana /69gIQ Jygyobs, 494; lernake|m| 
[Gntnakand, 487 n. 218, 194; verin as- 
xarh/Begracdy, 494; — Dukes of/ 39~m)- 
Gx_oob gGobosg, 452 n. 56, 463 
n. 117, 472 n. 152. 


' Cholarzene, Artanuji/Artanuji-Cholarzene, 


Bagratid Dukes of, 485, 486, 487, 491, 493, 
495, 496, 497; doywy tot Begracdy, 
title recognized by the Empire, 492, 
494; 36x 99960, 498 n. 273; 
38H RXG60 sgmrdfom_gbo, 497 n. 273; 
see also Bagratids of Lberia. 

Cholarzene and Javakhet‘i / Javaxet‘i, 
Princes of, see Guaramids. 

chorepiscopus, see k‘orikoz. 

yhea Paothixy, 95 n. 140. 

Chosroes III, Arsacid King of Armenia, 
118 n. 196, 170 n. 88, 180, 181, 216. 
Chosroes IV, Arsacid King of Armenia, 

151. 

Chosroes I, Sassanid Great King, 234, 236, 
371, 378. 

Chosroes/Khusr6 Abharvéz II, Sassanid 
Great King, 188, 340, 383, 384, n. a, 386 
n. 13, 452 n. 59, 478, 483 n. 203; JobOg 
98656396, 381 n. 114, 383 n. 4. 

Chosroes, Prince of Colthene, 204. 


Chosroids, Chosroid Dynasty, Mihranids 
of Iberia, 192, 351, 357, 358, 379, 397, 
ad 416, 465, 474; origin, 83 n. 105, 149, 
153, 187-190, 253, 317, 335, 408, 473, 
478 n. 174; acquisition of Iberian crown, 
83, 149, 187, 190, 253, 475, 479; chrono- 
logy of last kings, 373-378; Sassanid cri- 
gin claimed, 83 n. 105, 188, 189, 473, 478 
n. 174; see also Aspacures II, Bacurius 
II, III, Chosroids of Kakhetia, Dach‘i, 
Guaramids, Khuaramze, Leo of West 
Iberia, Mihrandukht, Mirian III, Mirian 
of Kukhet‘i, Mirian of Rust‘avi, Mithri- 
dates LII-V, Mithridates of West Iberia, 
Mithridates, Pharasmanes V, VI, Vakh- 
tang I. 

Chosroids of Kakhetia, 202, 345, 352 n. 
51, 353, 373, 378, 379 n. 105, 380, 381, 
382, 385, n. 8, 386, 402, 405 n. 52, 
407, 408, n. 7, 411, 413, 414, 416, ad 
416, 454 n. 64, 480; Presiding Princes 
of Iberia, 391-392, n. 9, 393 n. 11, 395- 
396, 397-398, 399, 403; coins, 429, 430; 
Caliphate and, 393, 394-395, 397, 398, 
399 n. 41, 400, 403, 406, 409-410, 466; 
extinction, 192, 253, 412, 417 n. 37, 
486 n. 217, 487 n. 221; see also Adar- 
nase I, II, Arch‘il, Chosroids, Guran- 
dukht, John of Kakhetia, Juansher of 
Kakhetia, Mary, Mihr, Mihrandukht, 
Seven Chosroid princesses, Stephen II, 
Stephen of Kakhetia, Susan. 

Chosroid Monarchy of Iberia, see Georgia. 

Chou China, 65 n. 61. 

Christendom, 14. 

Christensen, A., 158 n. 33, 325 nn. 89, 91. 

Christian Caucasia, 15, 153, 154; Christian 
Caucasian Civilization, 11; see also Cau- 

casia. 

Christian Mediterranean Civilization, 7, 11. 

Christian phase, period in, — Caucasian 
history, 12, &4, 104, 106, 141, 157, 303, 
320, 326; — Mediterranean world : pax 
chrisliana, 11, 12, 13, 14, 385 n. 7, 393. 

Christianity, Church, —- in Albania and 
_Gardman, 78 n. 86, 153, 422, 426 n. 53, 
476-477 n. 171, 479 nn. 180, 183, 479- 
480; — in Armenia, 11, 15, 77, 108, 140, 
141, 149, 151, 103, 191, 204, 218, 246, 
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303, 312, 318; — in Iberia, 11, 15, 78 
n. 86, 83, 93, 149, 151, 153, 187, 370, 
384-385 n. 7, 421, 432 n. 27, 460 n. 98; 
— in West Georgia, 15, 366 n. 32, 370, 
n. 54; see also Catholic Church, Conver- 
sion, Dynasticization of Church. 

Christopher [I Abrahamian /Abrahamean / 
"ABoapitnyc, Katholikos of Armenia, 233 
n. 290. 

Chronicle of Iberia, 26, 328-329, nn. 104 
107, 334, 350, 353 n. 54, 358-359, 409, 
410-411, n. 24, 412-413, 414-415; inter- 
polations into, 426, 427 n. 54. 

Chronique arménienne, 21, 23, 352 n. 51, 
366, 374 n. 77. 

Chronique géorgienne, 22. 

Chuash/Cua8, canton, 170 n. 85. 

Ch‘ubinashvili/C'ubinagvili, D. 22. 

Cicianov/C‘ic‘i$vili, see Ts‘its‘ishvili. 

Cildir Range, 445, 484. 

Cilicia, 56; see also Armenia-in-Exile. 

Cilician Taurus, mountains, 57 n. 53. 

Cimmerians, invasions of, 52, 54, n. 49, 56. 

Circassians, Cercetae/Kegxétas/ Keoxétsot/ 
Keouetaiot, 58 n. 57, 271; language, 
63 n. 60; paganism, 100 n. 151. 

xoovixov, see k*oronikon. 

Circe, 58 n. 57. 

Kvoxdons, see Ashot II of Artanuji-Cho- 
larzene. 

‘Ciscaucasia’, 11, 33; see also Caucasia. 

Cis-Cyran Albania, see Albania. 

‘Cis-Likhia, see Georgia. 

Citharizon, city, 174, 457-458 n. 93. 

civitates foederatae, 133, 171, 173, 195. 

civitutes stipendiariae, 173, 195 n. 212. 

C‘ixisjiri, see Ts‘ikhisdziri. 

Claudia(s) / KAavéide | Kadovdia | Klundik’, 
Claudians, 225 n. 270. 

xAetootea = clausura, 463 n. 113. 

Cleopatra, Plolemaic Queen of Egypt, 77 
n. 8&6. 

Cleophas, St, 423. 

C-N, see H-N, 

Cobup‘or, see Tsobap‘or. 

Kodgitwy, see Tamoritis. 

Co-Eniperor, see Emperor (Roman). 

Colchis, Colchians, see Georgia. 

KddAot, 60 n. 58, 456 n. 80; see also Kola. 


coloni, 95, n. 140, 127. 

KdAwotc, place, 495 n. 264. 

Colthene/KoAOyv7 /Golt'n/paqf¢i, Princes 
of, 110 n. 173, 203-204, 223, 226, 228, 
240, 245, 251, 252; principality, 105 
n. 160, 204 n. 230, 323, 451 n. 53; see 
also Bagratids, Chosroes, Vahan. 

comes Armeniae, comitiva Armeniae, see 
Viceroy (Roman). 

comes Obsequii, office, 205, 209. 

comes palatinus = Pfalzgraf, 178 n. 119; 
see also ostikan. 

comitatensis | xountathotoc, 6 tho xopn- 
tatynoiac, 155, 160; see also Vitaxa. 

Commagene, Kingdom of, 75, 78, 155, 280, 
281, 292 n. 63; see also Antiochus I, 
Mithridates I, Orontids, Ptolemaeus. 

Commander of the King’s Bodyguard, 
office, — Armenian, 208, 209 n. 237; — 
Iranian: Chiliarch = hazdrapaitis, 206 
n. 234. 

Confederation of the Rhine, Princes of, see 
Princes (Germanic). 

Constantia Augusta, Constantinian wife of 
Hannibalianus of Armenia, 77 n. 86. 
Constans II, Roman Emperor, 205, 394, 

481 n. 189. 

Constantine I the Great, Roman Emperor, 
375, 376, 377, 392 n. 10. 

Constantine IV, Roman Emperor, 404. 

Constantine V, Roman Emperor, 406. 

Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, Eastern 
Emperor, 339; on the Davidic origin of 
the Bagratids, 329, 415, 423; Ceremonial 
Book: De cerimoniis, 492-493; De ad- 
ministrando imperio, 415. 

Constantine IX Monomachus, Eastern Em- 
peror, 203. . 

Constantine III, Anch‘abad King of Abas- 
gia, 492, 

Constantinople, 377, 498 n. 273; Court 
of, see Roman Empire; Second Councjl 
of, 378 n. 101; gab OobG0basageg, 
A498 n. 273. 

Consul, Hypatos/Sxatoc, title, 393 n. 11, 
395; ex-Consul, dad t(ndtwv, 393 n. 11 
A404, 421-422, 124, 425; see also dno tnd- 
TOV RATOLKLOS. ; 

consularis 174, 
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Conversion, —- of Armenia, 16, 77, 136 
n. 238, 149, 159, n. 33, 191, 199, 200 n. 
228, 215, 320, 337, 338; — of Iberia 
83, 149, 374-377. 

Conybeare, F. C., 456 n. 77. 

Coraxici mountains, 456 n. 80. 

Kéoaéou, 60 n. 58, 456 n. 80. 

Corduene / Korduk‘, Princes of, 110 n. 
173, 131, 177 n. 115, 182, 197 n. 222, 
216, 223, 226, 231 n. 284, 240, 244, 245, 
468 n. 138; singular privilege of, 181, 
211 n. 238; Yapandiuyg (gen.), 160; 
KogdoPitwv, Kogdovayar (gen.),160,161; 
qmrol, 161; principality, 166 n. 63, 180, 
181, n. 142, 182 nn. 144, 146, 225; Yae 
prncop, 458n. 98; Kagdounrvér, Kogdo- 
Birdy, 166 n. 63, 459 n. 98; Béth/Baf- 
Qardi, 181 n. 140; see also Jon, Jovi- 
nianus. 

Coronant, office, — of Armenia: tagadir| 
f¢mqugfp, 112 n. 176, 132, 160, 202, 
325, n. 88, 326, 338, 342; [Fusrquiljuny 
160; 6 td diddnua ébovaiay éywy éni- 
djoac twp Bacthei, 160; orépwv, tov 
Baothéa, 162; see also Bagratids; — of 
Iran, 326; see also Siirén; — of Urartu, 
326. 

Coronation of the Kings of Iberia, 101 
n. 151, 

Cosmocracy and empire, 46-48, 47 n. 36. 

Cosmociatism, cosmocracy, 44, 46-48, 46 
nn. 31, 34, 47 n. 36, 48 n. 38, 67; Ar- 
menian, 74-75, 76 n. 84, 77-78 n. 86, 
474; Egyptian, 46 n. 31, 47 n. 36; Iberian, 
102-104, nn. 158, 159, 448, 449 n. 41, 
461 n. 109, 462 n. 113, 466 n. 123, 472 
n. 152, 474-476, 479 n. 181; Iranian 
(Arsacid), 48; Ptolemaic, 48; Roman, 
Byzantine, 44 n. 29, 173, n. 102, 202, 
398 n. 35; Seleucid, 48; Urartian, 47 n. 
36, 50, 50-51 n. 44, 102 n. 158. 

Cosmogony, 42. 48. 

‘Cosmoiogical Myth’, 43, 101 n. 151, 103 
n. 159. 

Coulborne, E., 158 n. 33. 

‘courtoisie’, 144 n. 262. 

Crete, Minoan Kingdom of, 301; connexion 
with Aea, 58, 301; with Hayasa, 301. 

Ctesiphon, 148, 247, 259 n. 365, 365; 


Court of, see Iran; battle of, 392 n. 11. 

Culuk‘ije, see Tsuluk‘idze. | 

Kovoxéutoc, see Gurgen. 

Curopalate/xovgonaldrne, title, 202, 203, 
206, 207, 209, 214, 254, 263, 388-339, 
Nn. 22; 34969(G)doems%, 345 n. 21, 383 
n. 4, 402 n. 46, 421 n. 34, 494 n. 257, 
497 nn. 269, 273; (fepumuquin | foes 
miyuigjuen, 487 n. 218, 492 n. 249; xovgo- 
mahdtns *IBnoiac, see Georgia. 

C‘urtavi, see Ts‘urtavi. 

Curticius, Prince of Locana, 224, 225 n. 
270. 

Cuthites/K‘ut*, 311, 312. 

Cybele, goddess, 90 n. 124, 109 n. 168. 

Cyprian, St, 477 n. 171. 

Cyriacus of Ganja, History of Armenia, 
20. 

Cyrion I, Katholikos of Iberia, 263, 432 
n. 27. 

xvolog = 107 n. 165; = ¢ér, 114 n. 185. 

Cyrsilus of Pharsalus, 53 n. 49, 321-322 
n. 76. 

Cyrus the Great, Achaemenid Great King 
69 n. 71, 74. 277, 285, 288 n. 45, 295. 
Cyrus / Kdgoc, Mtkuari ;8634360, Kur 

river, 60 n. 58, 80, 88 n. 120, 185, 186, 
215, 216, 254, 264, 352, 437, 438, 439, 
440, 441, 444, 445, 446, 449 n. 46, 451 
n. 53, 452 n. 56a, 456, 460, 464 n. 117, 
467, 470, 471, 472 n. 155, 473, 480 n. 188, 
482, 483 n. 203, 484, 485 n. 211, 487, 
490, 494 n. 256; Kdovocg, 456 n. 82; 

Yap, 494 n. 256. 


D 


Dach‘i / Daé‘i / g@9sho /Darch‘i/Daré‘i/Dar- 

~ ch‘il/Daré‘il, Chosroid King of Iberia, 
120 n. 207, 264, 372, 373, 374, 378, 379 
n. 105, 385 n. 8, 386 n.11, ad 416, 463- 
465 n. 117, 465. 

Dadarshish/Dadargi8, 69 n. 71. 

Dadeshk‘eliani / Dade&k‘eliani, Princes, Se- 
cond Dynasty of Suania, 257, 267, 268, 
270; see also Shamkhalid Dynasty, Sua- 
nia. 

Dadi, castle, 269, 
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Dadiani, Princes, 269; see also Dadiani- 
Ch‘ik*ovani. 

Dadiani, Dadian-Gurieli, First Dynasty of 
Mingrelia, 267, 269; see also Dadianov, 
Guria, Mingrelia. 

Dadiani-Ch‘ik‘ovani/Cik’ovani, Second Dy- 
nasty of Mingrelia, 268, 269; see also 
Ch‘ik‘ovani, Dadiani, Mingrelia. 

Dadianov, Princes, 269; see also Dadian- 
Gurieli. 

Daghestan, 269. 

dahyupaitig, 40 n. 14. 

Daiaeni/Diauebi, 49, 441. 

Daiva Inscription, 67 n. 64, 68.n. 65. 

Dalash(a)/Dala8(a), place, 225 n. 270. 

Dalassenus, Dalasseni, Byzantine House 
of, 13, 225 n. 270. 

Damnazes, King of Lazica, 366 n. 32 

Daniel, Prince of Greater Sophene, 171 
n. 88. 

Dara, episcopal See, 456 n. 77. 

Daranali/Quanputogf, canton, 233 n. 291 

Dariunk‘ /Dariwnk® mod. Dagubayazit, 
castle, 202, 309, 322, 323 n. 77, 342, 
343, 344 n. 16; see also Kogovit. 

Darius I, Achaemenid Great King, 68, 
n. 65, 69 n. 71, 74, 122 n. 201, 189. 

Darius II, Achaemenid Great King, 288. 

Darius III, Achaemenid Great King, 68 
n. 65, 279, 284, 288, 289. 

Daryal defile, see Alan Gate(s). 

Dashtakaran/Dagtakaran, Princes, 220, 
223, 228, 237 n. 305, 250, 259. 

Dassntré /fhwuupinapl, Darsan, canton,165, 
n. 54, 182 n. 146; Béth/BéG-Dasen, 166 
n. 58. 

Dat‘abé, last Prince Bznuni, 216. 

David, Prophet and King of Israel, 202, 
328, 329 n. 108, 336, 345, 359, 412, 415, 
423, 426, 427; ~@od3g0M FobsbFoGdg%- 
yygmo, 345 n. 21, 413 n. 27; Cinscar- 
meigueli Davil®, 328; SachfF, 329 n. 
108; davfdo, 415 n. 35; descent from 
claimed, see Bagratids of Iberia. 

David I, Bagratid Curopalate of Iberia, ad 
416, 490, n. 237, 492. 

David [1I, Bagratid King of Iberia, 493, 
495. 

David JI the Great /~o30M gogo, Ba- 


gratid Curopalate of Iberia, 400 n. 43, 
497, n. 269. 

David/Aavid the Great (major), Bagratid 
Prince of Achara/Aéara-Nigali, 491, 493, 
495, 496 n. 267. 

David, Bagratid Duke of (Queli-)Javakhe- 
ti/Javaxet'i, 493, 495. 

David, Gnunid prince, 205 n. 234. 


David /}uef/é, Mamikonid prince, 349 n. 


39, 347-351. 
David mamp‘al, 263. 
David, Prince Saharuni, Curopalate of Ar- 

menia, 214, 387 n. 17, 389 n. 22; Laow- 

vyyc, 214 n. 243. 

Davidic descent claimed, see Bagratids of 
Iberia. 

Davidov-Bagration, see Bagration-Davi- 
t‘ishvili. 

Dbanis-valley, see Mashaveri. 

Debeda, see Rerduji. 

‘Deep Armenia’, see Tayk*. 

Deeters, G., 63 n. 59, 105 n. 160. 

Demetrius III, Anch‘abad King of Abas- 
gia, 492 n. 248. 

Demetrius, Bagratid prince of the House 
of Georgia, 494 n. 258. . 

Demetrius /999999. Bagratid prince of 
the House of Artanuji-Cholarzene, 498 
n. 273. 

Demetrius, Prince of Gag, 263. 

Demetrius /Demetre, Guaramid prince, 395- 
397, ad 416; misnamed King of Iberia, 
397. 

Demot‘i/@gIamo, fortress, 47) nn. 150, 
151. 

Derbend, city, 400 n. 42. 

Der Nersessian, S., 152 n. 6. 

devaputra, see Emperor, Mamikonids. 

Dgebuadze/Dgebuaje, Princes, 272. 

Diarchy of Iberia, 264-266, 335. 

Diasamidze/Diasamije, Princes, 271. 

Diaspora, Princes of, 329 n. 110; see 
also Exilarchs. 

Diauehi, see Daiaeni. 

Debene-su (river), 297. 

did-did = mecamec, 143 n. 260. 

didebul (grandee, magnate), 267. 

didebul t‘avad, 267. 

Ainynots see Narratio. 


Digisene/Degik,* Princes of, 224. 

- Dimak‘sian/Dimak‘sean, of Bukha/Buxa 
and of Siracene, Princes, 110 n. 173, 204, 
223, 224, 226, 228, 230 n. 278, 240, 245, 
247, 249, 251, 252, 253 n. 343; Dimak‘- 
sian II (cadet line), 230 n. 278, 231, 247, 
252; see also Ashkhadar, Hmayeak . 

Dimna; (0865, castle, 103 n. 159. 
Dinaric race, 54 n. 49. 
Diocletian, Roman Emperor, 149, 377 n. 
97. 
Diodochi, Successors of Alexander, 289, 
290. 
Dionysius, see Pseudo-Dionysius. 
Dioscurias, Sebastopolis / XePactdxodce, 
Sukhum/Suxum, city, 255 n. 354, 257, 
n. 359, 447 n. 39. 
Diodorus, 290 n. 54. 
Dirr, A., 63 n. 60. 
discul(i), see jisculi, jmisculi. 
Dittenberger, W., 278, 287. 
‘Divided dynasties’, see Princes (Iberian 
Georgian). 
. Dlak, see Glak. 
Dogubayazit, see Dariunk’. 
Doise, J., 152 n. 5. 
Délger, F., 493 n. 252. 
dominium directum, 39, 119, 144 n. 262. 

dominium utile, 39, 119, 126, 144 n. 262. 

Donauri Dynasty, 269; see also Babadish- 
vili, Vach‘nadze. 

Dorn, 431 n. 22. 

Dowsett, C. J. F., 476 n. 171. 

Drastamat /Qpusuuiu funn, Grand Chamber- 
lain of Armenia, 177, 178 and n. 118, 
179, nn. 120, 121. 

Drilles/MotAdec, 447-448, n. 39. 

drunk’ (gates), 234, 236. 

Dukes, Duchies, Dukedoms, — Armenian : 
naxarar(k’), naxararut‘iwn, nahang, 115- 
117,123, 126, 127 n. 220, 130-131 n. 229, 
136, n. 238, 143, n. 261, 154, 157, 184 
n. 163, 381 n. 115; — Iberian, Georgian : 
erist‘av(n)/ 9 @o0boS3(6). saerist*(av)o(n)/ 
$59G00r(33)-Q(6) — JsGomodbs, JoO- 
M39@, 91, 96, 97, nn. 143, 144, 98, 99, 
102-103, n. 159, 116, n. 188, 141-143, 
mn. 255, 258, 184 n. 163, 185, 253, 
267, 361-362, 381, 383, 388, 399, 401, 
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402 n. 46, 403, 408, 419, 443, 446-447, 
461, n. 109, 465 n. 119, 473 n. 157; 
erist‘avt’-erist'av, 98 mn. 144; erist‘avt*- 
mt‘avar, eris-mt‘avar, see Archdukes, 
Principate (of Iberia); = oteatnydc, 
96 n. 143, 116 n. 188; Pharnabazid estab- 
lishment on pattern of Satrap, 90, 95, 
185, 443, 446-447; equivalent of naxarar, 
115-116; comparable to Vitaxa, 185, cf. 
446-447; see also Abkhazia, Aragvi, Cho- 
larzene, Dynasticism and Feudalism, 
Egrisi, Guria, Inner Iberia, (Queli-) 
Javakhet‘i, Kakhetia, K‘sani, Margvi/ 
Margvet‘'i, Odzrkhe, Princes, Racha, 
Samshvilde, Suania, Tsunda, Vitaxa. 

dodAot, 195 n. 212; Baothixol dodo, 90 
n. 127, 95 n. 140. 

dux, duces, 174, 196, 297; duces in gentes, 
174. 

Dvin, Arsacid and post-Arsacid capital of 
Armenia, 153, 394 n. 17. 

Dvin, Councils of, their Acts, — of 505/ 
506, 203 n. 229, 249, 339, 452 n. 59; — 
of 555, 130 n. 229, 203 n. 229, 215 n. 
246, 249, 250, 339; — of 646, 18. 

Dynast(s)/6vydotat, Dynastic aristocracy 
(in general), 35, 37, 38, 39, 44, 49, 52, 
107, n. 164, 287, 289; see also Princes; 
Dynasten, misapplied to the Edelfreie, 
94 n. 137; see also Dynasticism and 
Feudalism. 

Dynasticism and Feudalism, 34-40, 80 n. 
99; im Caucasia in general, 34, 35, 37, 
38 nn. 10, 11, 39 n. 12, 40, nn. 13, 14, 
48, 69, 70, 107, n. 162, 144, 147, 151; 
in Urartu, 34 n. 2, 50-52, 77, 78, 79, 
85, 86; in Armenia, 34 n. 2, 40 n. 14, 
77-80, 97 n. 143, 98 n. 147, 108-111, 
111-112 n. 176, 112-117, nn. 184, 188, 
118, n. 196, 119, 123, n. 209, 124, 
126, n. 216, 130-131, n. 229, 131, 135, 
136, n. 238, 138-140, 139 n. 244, 140 
n. 245, 141, 142, 143, 144 n. 262, 147, 

151, 153, 154, 157, 234-241, 253, 361, 
362, 387; in Iberia, East Georgia, 90, 
91, n. 131, 92 nn. 131-132, 93, 96-100, 
nn. 143, 144, 150, 114, 115, 116, 122, 
124, 126, 130-131 n. 229, 141-143, n. 
250, 151, 153, 253, 361-362, 386-387, 
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408; in United Georgia, 113 n. 178, 
122 n. 207, 123 n. 208, 144 n. 262, 266- 
267, 268; in Western Europe, 36 n. 6, 
39 n. 12, 40, n. 13, 112-113, 114 n. 184, 
117, 118, 119 n. 201, 125-126 n. 215, 
144 n. 262; see also Dynasts, Lordship, 
Princes, Vassalage. 

Dynasticization of the Church, in Caucasia, 
138-139. 

Dzegami/Jegami/Zegam river, 485 n. 211. 

Dziunakan/Jiwnakan, Princes, 110 n. 173, 
220, 221 n. 262, 223, 228, 240, 249, 250, 
252; see also Kamsarakan, Vrén. 

Dzor(ap‘or)/Jor(ap‘or), Princes of, 190, 
n. 198, 216, 223, 226, 237 n. 306, 245, 
259; principality, also Dzor(op‘or)/Jor- 
(op’or) ;Qay, Alstev/Alstew/Aqstafa val- 
ley, 186, 187 n. 175, 190. 467, 468, n. 
134, 469, 470, 472 n. 155, 474, 482-483, 
n. 203, 484 n. 205, 487; see also Gorut’. 

Dzuik/Juik, wife of Hmayeak Mamiko- 
nian, 262. 


E 


Eagle-bearer = arciw-uni, 201 n. 228. 

East Georgia, see Georgia. 

East Javakhet‘i, see Javakhet‘i. 

East Mediterranean world, 13, 14, 41, 45, 71. 

Ebenbtrligkeit of Caucasian Princes and 
Kings, 139. 

"EBedvtnc, Orontid name, 278; see also 
Orontes IV. 

*Exon|itixy, see Georgia. 

Edelfreie (Hochfreie) = azatk*, aznaurn, 
not dynasts, 94 n. 137, 

egal (hall), 297 n. 79. 

Edessa, 2()7. 

Egil, see Angl. 

Egrisi, see Georgia, Mingrelia. 

Fgrisi, Sea of, see Black Sea. 

Egris-river / 9g3®o0b-Fysero / mod. Eger-su, 
4€2 n. 113, 463-464 n. 117. 

Egypt, Egyptians, 45, 46, n. 31, 47, n. 36, 
58; Egyptian culture, 11, 58; zoolatry, 
44 n. 24; see also Cleopatra, Cosmo- 
cratism, Rameses II, Theophany of 
kingship. 


Ejmiadzin, see Nersés V. 

ekall-u (fortress), 297 n. 19. 

Elamite linguistic elements, 60 n. 58, 67 
n. 64. 

Elamite-Hurrian-Urartian linguistic group, 
63. 

Elburz, ITagayod6eac/ITaeyodoOoas /Choa- 
tras/Pariades mountains, 437, 450. 

‘Elemental strong fief’, see Fief. 

Eliade, M., 41-43 nn. 16, 17, 18, 100-101 
n. 151, 

Eliseus, History of the Vardanians, 15, 17, 
134-135 n. 235, 141 n. 251 [Add. Corr.], 
182 nn. 144, 146, 193 n. 207. 

Elmati river, 138 n. 240. 

Emesa, Priest-Kings of, 213; Emesan Dyn- 
asty of Armenia, 110 n. 173, 213, 224, 
227, 228; see also Rop‘sian. 

Emirs, see Qyasids, Uthmanids. 

Emperor = Great King/uéyas Baothevc, 
High King, King of Kings/Baotleds 
Baotséwy] rex regum, 38, 47, n. 36, 107, 
n. 165; Grosskénige, Hochkénige, 47 n. 36; 
Armenian, 74, 77, n. 86,:78, 115, 202, 
205 n. 233; Assyrian: Great King/Sar- 
ru raba, King of All (Universe) / Sar 
kisSati, 50-51 n. 44; Chinese, 140 n. 245, 
211 n. 238; Vien-tzu (Son of Heaven) 
/devaputra | bagpar | éen-bakur; Iberian, 
Georgian: mep‘et‘-mep‘e, 101, nn. 152, 
154, 103, 115, 203, 443; Iranian, Median, 
Parthian : pddsdah, mec t‘agawor, 17, 77 n. 
86, 114, 133, 134, 140 n. 249, 149, n. 4, 150 
n. 5, 151, 152, 153, 156, 164, 173 n. 
103, 175, 179, 180, 188, n. 184, 190, 
n. 195, 193 n. 207, 196, 197, 229, 234, 
239 n. 312, 242, 253, 258, 262, 263, 323 
n. 77, 340, 363, 364, 365, 366, 367 n. 39, 
368, 370, 371, 374, 380, 381, 382, 384 
nn. 6, 7, 385 n. 7, 386, n. 11, 387 n. 17, 
390, 419, 475, 476 n. 168; Roman, Chris- 
tian, [after A. D. 800] Byzantine, East- 
ern: imperator = adtoxgdtwe = fa- 
otdevc, Augustus, Augusta, Cacsar /kaysr 
/keisar, mec t‘agawor, 14, 47, 77 n. 86, 
107 n. 165, 114, n. 183, 134, n. 233, 150, 
151, 152, 171, 173, n. 102, 174, 175, 
193, 194-195 nn. 209, 212, 196, 197, 206, 
218, 219, 238, n. 309, 255, 263, 322 n. 
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76, 323 n. 77, 324 n. 81, 341, 350, 353, 
367-368 n. 40, 368, 370, 371, 379 n. 105, 
382, 383, 384, n. 7, 386 n. 11, 390, 393 
n..11, 401 n. 45, 416, 447, 462 n. 113, 
493 n. 252, 494 n. 257; King of the 
Byzantines, Greeks/berjent‘a mep‘e, 424 
n. 48; Emperor-regnant, co-Emperor. 
493 n. 252; Urartian, Vannic: Great 
King/erili alsui, King of All (Universe) 
Jerili Suraue, King of Kings/erili eri- 
laue, 50-51 n. 44, 51, 52, 77, cf. 443; 
see also Cosmocratism, Empire and 
cosmocracy. 

Emperor-regnant, see Emperor (Roman). 

Empire, see Roman Empire. 

Empire and cosmocracy, 46-47; see alsc 
Cosmocratism, Emperor, ‘Ghost empire’, 
‘Old empire’. 

Emukhvari/Emuxvari, Princes, 271; see 
also Zedginid Dynasty. 

‘Enanos the Aspet’, 327. 

England, 64 n. 61; and Wales, 182 n. 146. 

Enjul/Enjul, Prince of Aké, 197 n. 222. 

énkerk® (comrades), 139 n. 244. 

Enon, Katholikos of Iberia, 424 n. 48, 
[Add. Corr.] 427 n. 53. 

Entsayats‘i/Encayaci, Princes, 220, 223, 
228, 237 n. 305, 247, 249, 252; Ents- 
ayats‘- dzor/Encayac‘-jor, Andzahi-dzor 
Anjahi-jor (principality), 220; see also 
Arsenius. 

Ephesus, "Agyévn, 54 n. 49. 

Ephod, see vakas. 

Episcopal Sees of Armenia, 138-139; see 
also Dynasticization of Church. 

énitgomoc, see gawarapet, Master of the 
Court (of Iberia). 

“Ho 6 ’Agpmévioc, see Ara the Fair. 

er (army, people), 93 n. 136, 96 n. 143, 98 
n. 147, 191 n. 201; = Gydoc, GyAol, 93 
n. 136. ; 

Erdn-ambdragbaé [Add. Corr.], see Grand 

_ Chamberlain (of Iran). 

Erdn-spdhbad, see High Constable (of Iran). 

Eraskh/Erasx, see Araxes. 

Erato, Artaxiad Queen of Armenia, 76 
n. 85. 

Eraj Chalashvili Codex (C), see Georgian 
Royal Annals. 


Eratosthenes, 280. 

eréc’ = zoeoPdtegoc, 163 n. 41. 

Erevan, see Alamalians. 

Erez, temple-state of Anaitis in Acilisene, 
218; see also Anaitis. 

erili tarai, erili biainaue (mighty king, king 
of Biainili), 50-51 n. 44; erili alsui, eri- 
laue, Suraue, see Emperor. 

erist‘av, see Dukes (Iberian). 

Eristov of Aragvi, see Aragvi (Dukes of). 

Eristov of Guria, see Guria (Dukes in). 

Eristov of K‘sani, see K‘sani (Dukes of). 

Eristov of Racha, see Racha (Dukes of). 

Erli-dag (mountain), 138 n. 240. 

Erstom, Aravenianid prince, 199 n. 227. 

Eruand, see Orontes. 

Eruand, Haykid, Orontid eponym, 295, 
296. 

Eruandakert (*Orontocerta), city, 319). 

Eruandashat / EruandaSat (*Orontasata), 
Orontid capital of Armenia, 75 n. 83, 
206, 286, 310, 311 n. 32, 319. 

Eruandavan, place, 311 n. 32, 319. 

Eruandids, see Orontids. 

Eruanduni, Princes, 204, 223, 226, 228, 
240, 249, 252, 253 n. 343, 305, 310; 
Eruandunik® (principality), 204 n. 232, 
310; see also Orontids. 

Eruaz, see Mithras (Orontid High Priest). 

Erushet‘i, see Javakhet‘i. 

Erzerum, see Karin. 

Erzerum, sancak, 219 n. 254. 

Erzincan, sancak, 138 n. 240. 

esertu, 121 n. 207. 

Esther, Book of, 315. 

étatisme, étatiste, 38, 39, 40 n. 14, 99, 110, 
111 n. 176, 131, 1385. 

Ethiopia, 14. 

é0vn, see gentes. 

Eumenes, 280. 

eunuchus, see nerk‘ini. 

Euphrates /Edgedtne river, 49, 50, 53, 68, 
69, 73, 137-138 n. 240, 172 n. 98, 277, 
450, 451 n. 53; Eastern Euphrates, see 
Arsanias. 

Euripides, Bacchae, 71. 

Europe, 14, 40. 

Eusebius, Chronicle, 105 n. 160, 308. 

Euxine, see Black Sea. 
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Exarchates, equivalent to Caucasian Prin- 
cipates, 387. 

Ex-Consul, see Consul. 

Exilarch(s) = res galuta, 329 n. 110; see 
also Diaspora. 

Ex-Prefect / dnd indoywy, 393 n. 11. 

éfovatactys “Afaoyiac, see Georgia. 

Ezechias, King of Juda, 189 n. 193. 


F 


Fadl ibn Yahya the Barmakid, 411 n. 24. 

famulus = caray, 117, 139 n. 244. 

Fanta, A., 37 n. 9. 

Faustus of Buzanda (Podandus), History 
of Armenia, 16, 117 n. 190, 134-135 n. 
235, 171 nn. 89, 90, 193-194 n. 209, 229 
n. 273, 459 n. 98, 474 n. 161; on the 
office of Grand Chamberlain of Armenia, 
176-179; on the office of Vitaxa, 162, 
163, 164, 165, 176 n. 115. 

Feudalism, see Dynasticism and Feudalism. 

fides, 118, 119. 

Fief/feudum, 118, 119, 144 n. 262; fief- 
Seigneurie, 112, 114 n. 262, 267; ‘ele- 
mental strong fief’, 35, 116; see also be- 
neficium, office-fiets, pargewakan, xostak. 

First Armenia, see Upper Armenia. 

First Historian of Thamar, Histories and 
Eulogies of the Sovereigns, 26. 

First Armenian Monarchy, see Armenia. 

First Patrician, see Patrician. 

Flavian Dynasty, 260. 

Flavius Dades(?)/Flaviodates(?), see ®A™ 
AAAHSZ. 

Flavius Josephus, Antiquities, 55 n. 49, 
62 n. 58, 327, 332; Bell. jud., 327; Con. 
Ap. 306 n. 4. 

foedus non aequum, 133, 195 n. 212; see also 
évyxeipeva, EvvOyjxa. 

Forrer, E., 65 n. 61. 

Fourth Armenia, see Pentarchy. 

Fourth Armenian Monarchy, see Armenia. 

Fraine, J. de, S..J., 45 n. 30. 

France, 64 n. 61, 226; and Navarre, 162 
n. 146. 

Frankfurt, H., 45 n. 30. 

Frankfurt, Grand Duke of, 240. 


Franks, 64 n. 61. 

Froissart, 230. 

Furlani, G., 100 n. 151. 

Furst, Ftirsten, Caucasian Princes as, 94 
n. 137; = i§xan, 114 n. 184, 178; see 
also Landgraf, Princes, princes de race, 
Prinz, Urfiirsten. 


G 


Gabal, Prince Gabelian/Gabelean, 221 n. 
261. 

Gabelian/Gabelean, Princes, 110 n. 173, 
220-221, 223, 228, 240, 249, 230, 252; 
see also Gaba], Kamsarakan, Khosrov. 

Gach‘iani/GaC‘iani/gshos60, land, 103 n. 
159, 180, 440, 445, 446, 474, 475 n. 164, 
487, 490, 499; see also Samshvilde. 

Gach‘iani ; Gat‘iani / 3shos60 / Gachenk* / 
Gaéenk’, Sanadiro-city / bsbs~@o6~ 
gsm@ogjo, Ts‘urtavi/Curtavi, city, 191, 
419, 437 n. 27, 444, 445 n. 35, 475 n. 164. 

Gach‘ios/gshomb, K‘art‘losid eponym, 444, 
445. 

Gaddana, Prince of Greater Sophene, 173 
n. 103, 304. 

Gagik II, last Bagratid King of Armenia, 
202-203. 

gah/gahoyk (seat, throne), 114, 241. 

Gahnamak, see Throne List. 

Gaim = Cybele, qoddess, 90 n. 124. 

Gaiumas Ingeles, Bishop of Ingilene, 172 
n. 97. 

gal (settlement), 91 n. 128. 

Galatians, 73. 

Galerius Caesar, 149. 

Ganja, city, 467 n. 128. 

Gankark*, Kankark‘, see Kangark’. 

Gardabani / 3550060, land, Gardaba- 
nians, 103 n. 159, 185, 440, 445, 446, 
474-475, n. 164, 481, 482, 485 n. 211, 
487, 488, 490, 499; see also Khunani. 

Gardabani /35@¢osd6060, Georgian name 
for Gardman, 421 n. 30, 422, 476 n. 171, 
481 n. 190, 485 n. 211, 487-488 n. 224, 
499; see also Gardman. 

Gardabos / 35®@56qb, K‘art‘losid eponym, 

444, 445, n. 35. 
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Gardman, Princes of, — of the First Dynas- 
ty, 187, 216, 223, 226, 230 n. 280, 231 n. 
284, 240, 245, 252, 475; — of the Second, 
Mihrakan Dynasty, see Mihranids; — 
of the Third, Siunia-Khach‘én/Xadc‘en 
Dynasty, 214, 216-217, n. 250, 223; 
succeed to Siunia, Kings of Albania or 
Paryisos, 216-217; hold the Principate 
of Albania (from 628), see Principate (of 
Albania); principality, 187, 190, 216, 475, 
476, 477, 478, 480, 481-484, 485 n. 211, 
487, n. 224, 499; Gardman castle = Khu- 
zasheni/XuzaSeni, 479 n. 180, 483-484 n. 
205; confusions, 484-485 n. 211; see 
also Albania, Atrnerseh, Khach‘én, Sahl 
(Isaac), Siunia. 

Garegin, prince of the House of Sruandzit, 
221 n. 265. 

Garitte, G., 16, 27, 163 n. 42, 245, 266, 304 
n. 113. 

Garmrakeli/Gamrekeli of Tori, 271; see 
also Javakhishvili. 

Garni, city, 71. 

Gats‘ijGac'i = Attis, god, 90 n. 124. 

Gaugamela, Battle of, 279, 289. 

Gaul, 64 n. 61. 

gawar = k‘uegana (canton, land), 114, 129 
n. 227. 

gawayapet = éxitgonosc, 206 n. 234. 

Gazrik, Prince Abelian /Abelean, 220 n. 257. 

Gazrik. House of, 225 n. 270. 

Gediminas, Gediminids of Lithuania, 38 n. 
11, 126 n. 215, 222. 

geftirsteter Pfalzgraf, 179. 

Gelark‘uni, see Siunia. 

Gelovani, Princes, First Dynasty of Suania, 
257, 267, 270; see also K‘venip‘neveli. 
yeveaoyixa ywotia = ‘genearchic’ lands, 

123 n. 209, 175 n. 108. 

yévoc, mistranslated as ‘tribe’, 324 n. 83. 

gentes/évn, 133, 172, 174; = ‘Gentiles’, 
173 n. 100; see also Pentarchy. 

Gentilitial titles, see Aranshahik, Aspet, 
lak‘nar, Malkhaz, Mamikonids, mamp‘al, 
Mancaeus, Mardpet. 

Gentry, see Nobility. 

George IV, Bagratid King of Georgia, 26. 

George XIII, last Bagratid King of Geor- 
gia, 268. 


George the Hagiorite, Life of Sis John and 
Eulhymius, 26. | 

George Merét‘ule, Life of St Gregory of 
Khandzt‘a/Xanjt‘a, 25, 26, 328, 334, 399. 

George the Monk, Chronicle 200-201 n. 228. 

Georgia, United Georgia/Sak‘art‘velo, Geor- 
gians, 12, 48, 55, 58, 59, 90 n. 128, 200, 306 
n. 4, 354, 437; formation and dichotomy, 
59, 266, 267, 416, 437, 498; subdivision, 
203, 267-268, 269-273; name, 59, 62 n. 
58; language (South Caucasian, K‘art‘ve- 
lian), 62-66, nn. 59, 60, 62, cf. 60-61 
n. 58; alphabets, 27-28, 104, 105-106 
n. 160; social structure, 266-273; see also 
Dynasticism and Feudalism; Iran and, 
12; Caliphate and, 431-432; Russia and, 
59, 266, 268, 273. — East Georgia, 
Iberia, Iberes/Iberians, K‘art‘li, Js®o- 
0, JsHo39~, 17 n. 8 56, 57, 59, 60- 
62 n. 58, 67, 75, 78 n. 86, 80-84, 86-103, 
104, 106, 107 n. 165, 120-122 n. 207, 
122, 132, 141, 142, 143, 148, 149, 150, 
n. 5, 155, 157, 158, 159 n. 35, 183, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 
202, 203, 214, 253, 254, 256, 257, 259, 
260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 
304, 306, 316, 317, 322 n. 76, 324, 328, 
329 n. 110, 330, 333, 334, 335, 336, 338, 
342, 345, 346, 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 
357-434, 437-440, 443-449, 452-476, 478 
n. 174, 479, 480, 481-499; “IBnoia, 
*IBnoes, 60 n. 58, 107 n. 165, 150 n. 5, 
263, 369 n. 47, 380 n. 107, 415 n. 35, 
442 n. 22, 448 n. 40, 449 n. 46, 450 
n. 52, 492; "JByouxot Goat, 456 n. 82; 
Vrastan/Vrac‘i/W_fpp, 62 n. 58, 246 n. 
24, 365 n. 30, 457 n. 85, 490 n. 236, 494 
n. 256, 495 n. 262; Hiberia, 59, 451 n. 
54; Gurzan, 59; Jurzan, 394 n. 17, 408; 
Cis-Likhia /lixt*-amier, 61n.58; geograph- 
ical position, 33, 437-440; ethnogeny, 34, 
55-57; see also Proto-Georgians; genesis 
of polity, 80; social structure, 87-103, 141- 
143, 361-362; see also Princes (Georgian, 
Iberian); literature, 20-27, 101 nn. 152, 
15i, 104, 105-106, n. 160, 357-359, 417- 
428; historical tradition, historiography, 
81 n. 103, 87-90, 92, 93 n. 134, 94, 102 n. 
158, 104, 105 n. 160, 106, 284, 316, 317; 
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Achaemenids and, 72, 80, 84, 87, 89, 
96, 98, 360, 443. Pharnabazid Monarchy, 
83, 266, 448, 454, 458: its genesis and 
pan-Iberian character, 80, 89, 446; feudal 
organisation and system of duchies, see 
Dukes, Duchies (Iberian); expansionism, 
81 n. 104, 100-102, 446-447, 449, 452, 
456, 457, 469, 470; Macedonians, Seleu- 
cids and, 72, 80, 80-81, 81-82 n. 104, 89 
n. 124, 94 n. 138, 96, 185, 189, 443, 445, 
449. Chosroid Monarchy, 83-84 n. 105, 
153, 253, 357, 360-362, 371, 372, 373, 
381-382, 383, 409, 465; Principate, see 
Principate (of Iberia); coins, 428-434; 
xovgonaddtnco “IBnoias, title recogniz- 
ed by the Empire, 107 n. 165, 389, 415, 
n. 35, 492. Bagratid Monarchy, 203, 
266; Union with West Georgia, 59, 136; 
Rome and, 12, 13, 14, 15, 82-83, 84, 
101, 148, 149, 150, n. 5, 151-152, 254, 
263, 322 n. 76, 360, 361, 363, 364, 365, 
n. 32, 367-368, n. 47, 370, 371, n. 57, 
372 nn. 61, 62, 373, 376, 377, n. 97, 378- 
379, n. 105, 380, 381, 383-385, nn. a; 
7, 8, 385-386 n. 11, 387, 388-389, nn. 
22, 23, 390-391, nn. 7, 9, 392, nn. 10, 
11, 393, n. 11, 394, 396, 398, 399, 404- 
405, 406, 416, 421, 424 n. 48, 426 n. 53 
431, 447, 448, 460-461, 462, 463, 465- 
466, 477 n. 171, 491-492 n. 246, 493 n. 
252, 494, 496, 497, 498 n. 273; 
252, 494, 496, 497, 498 n. 273; Arsacid 
and Sassanid Iran and, 83, 149, 150 n. 
5, 151-152, 153, 158-159 n. 35, 187-188, 
189, 253, 262-263, 360-361, 362, 364- 
367, nn. 31, 32, 368, 369 n. 47, 370, 371, 
n. 57, 372, n. 61, 373, 377 n. 97, 378-379, 
n. 105, 380-383, nn. 111, 112, 384, nn. 
5, 7, 385, 386, nn. 11, 13, 389, 390, 391, 
n. 7, 460-461, 462-463, 465; Partitions, 
150, 160, 384 n. 7, 386 n. 11, 390, 460- 
461, 483 n. 203; Caliphate, Islam and, 
Arab period, 254, 257, 351, 353, 393, 
394, n. 17, 395, 398, 399, 400, 404, 405, 
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Trans-Likhia / lixt‘-ime /iret’, - imier, 24, 
59, 61 n. 58, 63 n. 60, 69, 78 n. 86, 82, 
84, 103-104 n. 159, 148, 188 n. 188, 254- 
257, 266, 269, 270, 271, 363, 366 n. 32, 
370, 399 n. 41, 400, 401 nn. 43, 45, 405, 
407, 437-438, 441, 443, 447, 449 n. 41, 
461 n. 109, 472 n. 152, 498; °Exon|tt- 
x7, 60 n. 58. Colchis, Colchi(ans)/XoA- 
xtc, Kédyot/Quiha, Kingdom of, 55, 
57 n. 53, 58, 60 n. 58, 64 n. 61, 67, 68, 
69, 72, 80, 82, 83, 84, 148, 188 n. 188, 
203, 254, 255, 266, 301, 363, 365-366 
n. 32, 438, 441, 442 n. 22, 443, 447, 
456 n. 80; social structure, 84-85, 86; 
see also Princes (West Georgian); Achae- 
menids and, 68, n. 65, 443; Pontus and, 
82; Rome and, 83, 84, 150; see also 
Theophany of kingship. Lazica/Aalixy, 
Lazi(ans), kingdom of, 255-256, n. 355, 
256, 257, 266, 363, 364, 365-366 n. 32, 
368, 370, 387, 388, 401 n. 45, 405 n. 52, 
438, 447; between Rome and Iran, 150, 
n. 5, 152, 255, 363, 364, 365-366 n. 32, 
370, 378, 384 n. 5; Caliphate and, 255 
n. 355, 394, 405 n. 52; Principate, see 
Principate (of Lazica). Abasgia/’ABac- 
yia/Ap‘khazet‘i/ Ap*xazet‘i /sQbstgoo 
Kingdom of, 24, 60 n. 58, 203, 256, 
266, 401 n. 45, 438, 462 n. 112, 463-464 
n. 117, 492, 496, 497; éEovotactne 
"ABaoyiac, title recognized by the Em- 
pire, 107 n. 165, 495 n. 264, 496 n. 266, 
Imeretia/Imeret‘i, Kingdom of, 267, 268, 
269; name, 61 n. 58; Russia and, 268, 273. 


Georgia, Bagratid House of, 203 n. 229, 


269; see also Bagration, Bagration of 
Mukhrani, Georgia (Princes of). 


Georgia, Princes of (of the Elder House), 
203 n. 229, 269; see also Georgia (House ~ 


of). 


Georgia, Princes of (of the Younger House) 


203 n. 229, 269; see also Kakhetia (House, 
of). 


Georgian Princes, see Princes (Georgian). 

Georgian Royal Annals = K‘art‘lis, K‘ar- 
fuell’a C'xovreba, 15, 20-23, 337, 346, 
357, 374 n. 72, 379; Queen Anne Codex 
(A), 21, 337, 346, n. 24, 368 n. 40, 374, 
n. 72, 379, 427; Queen Mary Codex (M), 
21, 368 n. 40, 379 n. 105; Eraj Chalash- 
vili/Eraj Cala&vili Codex (C), 21, 368 n. 
40, 379, n. 105, 427; King Vakhtang / 
Vaxtang VI Redaction (V), 21-22, 23, 
245, 357, 367 n. 40, 378 n. 101, 379 n. 
105, 400 nn. 42, 43, 426, 427; see also 
Arsenius the Monk, Chronicle of Iberia, 
First Historian of Thamar, Historian of 
George IV, Juansher, Leontius of Ruisi, 
Martyrdom of St Arch‘il, Meschian Chro- 
nographer, Qaukhch‘ishvili. 

Georgievsk, Treaty of, 268. 

Feweytoc 11, Anch‘abad King of Abasgia, 
495 n. 264, 496 n. 266. 


| Pewgytos, error for Léoyioc, 255 n. 355. 


Germanic Princes, see Princes (Germanic). 

Ghadana/Gadana, wife of Pharasmanes II 
of Iberia, 304. 

Ghado, see Little Caucasus. 

‘Ghost empire’, 80 n. 99. 

Gis, place, 258. 

Giulistan, see Beglarians. 

Glak /Qqu44 /Gylaces, misnamed Dlak, Cy- 
laces, Grand Chamberlain of Armenia, 
168 n. 71, 178 n. 118. 

Glaucus, Olt‘i river, 439, 451 n. 53. 

Gnt‘uni, Princes, 110 n. 173, 204-205, 223, 
227, 228, 240, 245, 247, 249, 252, 253 n. 
343; Ivvtovvin, 205 n. 233; see also 
Rodomithres, Tachat. 

Gnuni, Princes, 110 n. 173, 182, 135, 171 
n. 88, 180 n. 133, 199, 205, 206, n. 234, 
223, 227, 228, 240, 245, 247, 249, 251, 
252, 295, 298, 299, 303, 318, 327, 453 
n. 63; Kevovryc, 205 n. 234; see also 
Aba, David, Gurgén, Leo V, Mezezius 
I-III, Orontids, Vahan. 
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40, 165, 177 n. 115, 183-192, n. 163, 217, 
223, 227, 236, 240, 244, 245, 254, 334, 
355, 364, 432, 449 n. 46, 451 n. 53, 
452, 458, 467 n. 128, 471, 474, 483, 487, 
489, 490, 495 n. 262, 499; significance 
of term Gogarene, :86, 459-460 n. 98, 
467-473; conflicting Armeno-Iberian 
claims and control, 143, 183, 185-187, 
449, 457, 467-473, 483, 490, 499; to- 
ponymical ambivalence, 102 n. 158, 184, 
474-475; Qarquipwyeny uyfuurpS, 160; 
Tovyagév ydea, 161; gurgr, 161; Jue 
upfiug Yayutki | Mask‘t'ac’ kolma- 
nén (gen.), 161, 183, 458 n. 98; Macayod 
tav Odvrwy peody (gen.), 162, 183, 
459 n. 98; Gusharid/Gugarid Dynasty, 
110 n. 173, 187, 189, 190, 191, 223, 26 - 
261, 335; see also Arsames, Aspaurucis, 
Bers(a)umas, Buzmihr, Carpac, Ilodman- 
ganes, Publicius Agrippa, Sharagas, 
SHPAWETIZ, Zeuaches; Mihranid Dy- 
nasty, House of P‘eroz, 187-192, 223, 
227, 262-264, 335, 408, 419, 420, 468, 
473-475, 476 n. 171, 478 n. 174; see 
also Arshusha I-VI, Bacurius, Jojik, 
Peroz, Va(r)sk‘en; ‘Other Vitaxa’, 184; 
Vitaxa of Iberia/bedeSx Vrac‘/K‘art‘lisa 
pitiaxg, 184, nn. 157, 159; Prince of 
Iberia /i§xan Vrac’, 184, n. 157; Vitaxa 
of Armenia/Somexta, Somzit‘isa pitiazs, 
184, n. 160; metedEnc “IBhjowy Kaoxno- 
[ovi]wy, 184, 188-189; deywy ta&v *IBy- 
owv, 263; Diarchy of Iberia and, 264- 
266; see also Gusharids, Mihranids, Vi- 
taxa. 


G6intik-su (river), 137 n. 240. 

Golden Fleece, 57. 

Golden Horde, 12 n. 1. 

G6le, see Kola. 

Golt‘n, see Colthene. 

Gorbaniél, Prince Pahlavuni / Pahlawuni, 


208 n. 236. 


Gordyene/Korchék‘ /Koréék*, province, 57 


n. 54, 102 n. 158, 129, 148, 181, 202, 468, 
n. 138. 

Gordyene/I‘ogdunvy, Togdvaior, King- 
dom of, 60 n. 08, 75, 102 n. 158, 155, 166, 
179, 181-182. 

Gorgadze/Gorgaje, S., 265, 369 n. 49. 


Georgian Athonite Cycle, 26. 

Georgian Era, 353 n. 54, 375. 

Georgian, Iberian paganism, 61 n. 58, 87, 
88 n. 120, 89, n. 121, 90, n. 124, 93, 95 
n. 140, 100, 100-101 n. 151, 186, 300, 
376 n. 92. 


Goetze, A., 65 n. 61. 

Gogarene /Iwyagnvy | Gugark’ / Qacquipp 
Iberian or Moschic March of the Ar- 
menian Monarchy, Vitaxae, Vitaxate of, 
60 n. 58, 129, 131, 132, 133, 143, 155 
n. 14, 157 n. 30, 160 n. 37, 162 nn. 39, 


406, 408-410, 411, 416, 417 n. 37, 429, 
466, 488; Iberian Bishops, 482 n. 196; 
Iberian Vitaxate, see Gogarene; see also 
Cosmocratism, Theophany of Kingship 
— West, Pontic Georgia, Egrisi / 9g0bo 
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Gorgasal, see Vakhtang I of Iberia. 

Gorgenes, see Guaram I. 

Goérg6nis, see Guaram I. 

Gorut*, Prince of Dzor(ap‘or) / Jor(ap‘or), 
130 n. 229. 

Goths, 461. 

G-R, see K-R. 

grabar, 55 n. 49. 

Graeco-Roman world, 89 n. 121, 96 n. 142, 
297. 

Grand Chamberlain, office, — of Armenia: 
hayr Cagawori/Suyp [Fuquanpfy, 112 n. 
176, 131, 168-170, 177, 178, 179, 314-315; 
ITateixtoc, 160; conjoined with Mardpet- 
dom, 169-170, 314-315; see also Mard- 
pet; Vitaxa of the Syrian March, 131, 
176-179; see also Syrian March; hay- 
rut‘iwn synonymous with mardpetut‘iwn 
(Mardpet-dom), 169-170, 177; — of 
Georgia: amir-eJib, 270; see also Ami- 
rejibi ; — of Iran: Erdn-ambdragbad, se- 
nekapan ark‘uni, 168 [Add. Corr.]; — 
of the Roman Empire: praepositus sacri 
cubiculi, 168. 

Grand Faulconer of Armenia, office, 221. 

Grand Master of Ceremonies of Georgia, 
office, 269. 

Grand Master of the Hunt of Georgia, see 
Master of the Hunt (of Georgia). 

Grand Treasurer of Imeretia, office, 272. 

Grand Vizier, see Prime Minister. 

Great Armenia, see Armenia. 

Great Britain, 76 n. 84, 241. 

Great Butler of Armenia, office, 205, 206 
n. 234. 

Great King, see Emperor. 

Great Mother, goddess, 67. 

Great Pantler of Imeretia, office, 272. 

Great Qabarda, Circassian Princes of, 271. 

Great Seneschal, see Seneschal. 

Greater Armenia, see Armenia. 

Greater Albak, Principality of, 199, 219, 
304, 305 n. 119; see also Artsruni. 

Greater Sophene /Logyy7, Mets Tsop'k‘/Mec 
Cop'k* / (aifip, Sophanene | Lwpavnry, 
Princes of, 131, 160, 161, 166 n. 63, 
170, 171 n. 88, 172 n. 99, 173 n. 103, 
179, 180, 210, 224, 227, 240, 244, 245, 

286 n. 35, 304; TCoparvy, 172 n. 98; 
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swinys, 161; principality, 139, 167, 168, 
170, 174, 237 n. 306; area, 137, 138 n. 
240, 241; Bishop of, see Marnopolis; 
see also Daniel, Gaddana, Mar, Orontids, 
Zareh. 

Greece, Greeks, 37, 443; colonies, 68; see 
also Alexander the Great, Hellenism. 
Greek city-state phase in Byzantine his- 

tory, 13. 

Greek Life of St Gregory, 16, 27, 159, 
160-161, 169, 170-171, 243, 316, 326, 337. 

Gregorian Cycle, 16, 159, 118 n. 196, 170, 
183, 186, 243, 244, 320, 326, 337, 458, 
471; see also Armenian, Greek Agathan- 
gelus, Arabic, Greek Life of St Gregory. 

Gregorids, Gregorid princes, Chief Prelates 
of the Church in Armenia, 120 n. 206, 
132, 139, 207-208 n. 236, 209, 215, 223, 
227, 321, 326; see also St. Gregory, 
St Gregory the Illuninator, St Isaac. - 

Gregory of Akner, History of the Archers, 
20. 

Gregory, Chosroid prince, Lord of Rust‘avi, 
372 n. 62. 

Gregory the Deacon, Conversion of Iberia, 
23, 87, 359, 374-375, 404, 418, 421. 

Gregory, Abbot of Dzorap‘or/Jorap‘or, 
397 n. 32. 

Gregory the Illuminator of Armenia, St, 
16, 159, n. 36, 191, 207-208 n. 236, 218, 
459 n. 98, 486 n. 214. 

Gregory, St, Gregorid prince, evangelizer 
of Albania and Gogarene, 191 n. 202. 
Gregory/3@0gQ@, Prince of Kakhetia, 

486 n. 217. 

Gregory, Mamasazlisi of Iberia, 92 n. 132, 
386. 

Gregory, Prince of the Mamikonids, 130 
n. 229, 398 n. 33. | 

Gregory /}p/¢np, Mamikonid prince, wrong- | 
ly identified with ‘sons of Smbat’, 346- 
349, 351. 

Gregory Pacurianus, Domestic of the West, 
13. 


Gregory II, Prince Pahlavuni/Pahlawuni, . 


207. 

Grumel, V., 353 n. 54. 

Grousset, R., 125 n. 215, 242 n. 319, 287, 
360 n. 1. 
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Gu(a)ram/ 849090 /Vahram/Vram, name, 


433-434; see also Gurgen. 

Guaram I, Gurgen/Gorgenes/J ogyévyc(11), 
Chosroid (Guaramid) Prince of Cholar- 
zene-Javakhet'i, Curopalate. of Iberia, 
345, 380, 383, 388 n. 19, 389, n. 24, 393, 
397 n. 31, 403, ad 416, 420 n. 30, 423, 
424 nn. 48, 49, 426, 427, 432, 433, 464, 
465; invested with Principate, 383, 385, 
386 n. 11, 389, n. 24, 426 n. 53, 466; 
pro-Roman policy, 263-264, 379-380, 383, 
384 nn. 5, 7, 385, 390; Girgoénis— 380 
n. 107; coins of, 430, 431, 434. 

Guaram II, Guaramid Prince of Cholarzene- 
Javakhet'i, Curoplate of Iberia, 404, 
406, ad 416, 421, 424, 425, 427; coins of, 
429, 431, 434. 

Guaram III the Younger, Guaramid Prince 
of Cholarzene-Javakhet‘i, Curopalate of 
Iberia, 401, 402 n. 46, 403-404, 405, 406, 
410, 414, 416, ad 416, 421, 425; coins 
of, 429, 431, 434. 

Gu(a)ram-Gurgen, Guaramid Prince of 
Cholarzene-Javakhet‘i, 399, 403, 404, 
410, ad 416, 421, 422, 425, 432. 

Guaram, Bagratid Prince of Javakhet‘i 
328 n. 104, ad 416, 421, 422, 425, 434 
n. 35, 489-490, 491. 

Guaramids (Chosroids, Mithridatids) of 
Cholarzene-Javakhet‘i, 203, 253-254, 393, 
396, 401 n. 43, 408 n. 8, 409, 431, 432, 
434, 464, 465 n. 117, 485, 486, 489; 
genealogical imbroglio and Bagratid 
kinship, 335, 336, 359-60, 413-416, 421, 
422, 423-424, 425-428; Roman, Iranian 
relations, 373, 378-380, 383-384, 385- 
386, 387, 389-391, 404-405, 465-466; 
Principate, 254, 379 n. 195, 383, 385, 
389-391, 398, 403, 405, 406, 407, 411, 466; 
Arab relations, 403, 404, 405, 406, 410, 
466; extinction, 192, 254, 108, 412, 414, 
466, 487 n. 221 see also Cholarzene-Java- 
khet‘i, Chosroids, Demetrius, Guaram I, 

I], IL1, Guram, Stephen I, III, Guaramid 
wife of St Arch‘il, of Vasak Bagratuni. 

Guaramid wife of St Aré‘il, 329, 400, 403, 
407, 412, 414, ad. 416. 


Guaramid wife of Vasak Bagratuni, 416, 


ad 416. 


Guardian of Caucasian and Tzannic moun- 
tains /xatatetaypévos trunjoxev pvdadt- 
tew ta péon tév Kavzxaciwy dgéwv 
xat Tldvwy, office, 160, 202, 326; see 
also Bagratids. 

84)b3965356, see Vaspurakan. 

Gubazes I, Lazic King of Colchis (Lazica) 
363. 

Gugark‘, see Gogarene. 

Gugunava, Princes, 270; see also Lipari- 
tid-Orbeliani, Mamikonids. 

Gundsalar = gundsalar, 225 n. 270. 

Guramishvili/Gurami8vili, Princes, 271; see 
also Zedginid Dynasty. 

Gurandukht/Guranduxt, Anch‘abad heir- 
ess of Abasgia, 256. 

Gurandukht /Guranduxt, Chosroid princess, 
410, ad 416. 

Gurgasal, see Vakhtang I. 

gurgasar (wolf’s head), corrupted to gur- 
ga(r)slan, 369 n. 48. 

Gurgen, Bagratid King of Iberia, 497. 

Gurgen I, Bagratid Duke of Tao, Curopa- 
late of Iberia, ad 416, 490, 491. 

Gurgen II, Bagratid Duke of Tao, 264, 
493, 495-496; Kovgxévioc, 495 n. 264, 
496 nn. 266, 267. 

Gurgen I, Bagratid Duke of Artanuji- 
Cholarzene, 493. 

Gurgen/376gg6, Bagratid prince of the 
House of Artanuji-Cholarzene, 497-498 
n. 273. 

Gurgén, Gnunid prince, 205 n. 234. 

Gurgenes, see Vakhtang I. 

Gurgenidze/Gurgenije, Princes, 271. 

Guria, Dadian-Gurieli Princes of, later Gu- 
rieli, 267, 268, 269. 

Guria, Sharvashid /Sarvasid Dukes in, later 
Princes Eristov of Guria, 267, 270; see 
also Sharvashid Dynasty. 

Guria, 481 n. 190. 

Gurqumeli, 481 n. 190. 

Gushar /GuSar /Qacguy, Haykid, 187 n. 175, 
468 n. 134. 

Gusharids/GuSarids, House of Gushar/Gu- 
Sar, 186-187, 190, 223, 226, 227, 468; 
see also Dzorap‘or, Gogarene, Kolbap‘or. 

Guti, Gutians, 51 n. 44, 57 n. 54. 60 n. 58, 
64 n. 61. 
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Gvritishvili/Gvritigvili, D., 267. 
yury = kin, 114 n. 185. 
Fvvtovvin, see Gnt‘uni. 


H 


Habib ibn Maslamah, 394. 
Habuzhian/HabuZean, Princes, 218, 227, 
245, 252, 253 n. 343; see also Vrkén. 

Hadamakert, castle, 199-200, 304. 

al-Hadi, Musa, Abbasid Caliph, 409. 

Hadishi/Hadisi Gospels, 375. 

Hadrian, Roman Emperor, 260, 448. 

Hal (Xal) ethnicon, 54 n. 49, cf. 60 n. 58. 

Haldi, god, 49, 51n. 44, 57 n. 54, 88 n. 120. 

Haldian, see Chaldian. 

Halid, see Khalid. 

Halys/"Adve river, 54 n. 49, 60 n. 58. 

Haman, Amatunid prince, 198 n. 223. 

Hamazasp, Artsrunid prince, 200 n. 228, 
409 n. 14. 

Hamazasp I, Prince of the Mamikonids, 
208 n. 236, 209. 

Hamazasp II, Prince of the Mamikonids, 
Curopalate of Armenia, 209. 

Hamazaspian/Hamazaspean, Mamikonid 
prince, 130 n. 229. 

Hamito-Semitic linguistic group, 63. 

Hammurabi, King of Babylon, 47 n. 36. 

Han China, 80 n. 99. 

Hannibal of Carthage, 75 n. 83, 189 n. 
188. 

Hannibalianus, Constantinian King of Ar- 
menia, 77 n. 86. 

Haos, see Hayk. 

Harmats‘i/Harmac‘i, House of, 225 n. 270. 

Harminuia, see Armenia. 

“Aopolixy, see Armazi. 

Harrana, see ‘Arian-K‘art'li’. 

H4riin ar-Rashid, Abbasid Caliph, 409. 

Hasan-Jalalians /Hasan-Jalaleans, Meliks 
of Khach‘én/Naé‘én, 217, n. 250; see 
also Khach‘én. 

Hashteank‘, see Asthianene. 

hassu (king), 156. 

Hatti, see Hittites. 

Hattushilish /Hattusili’ I11, King of Hatti, 
47 n. 36. 


Havenuni/Hawenuni, Princes, 110 n. 173, 
215 n. 246, 221,223, 228, 240, 250, 252; 
Havenunik*/Hawenunik* (principality), 
215 n. 246; see also Kamsarakan. 

Haxthausen, A. von, 40 n. 14. 

Hay, Hayk‘, Hayastan, see Armenia. 

Hayasa-Azzi, people-state, 49, 53, 54-55 
n. 49, 58, 59, 61-62 n. 58, 64 n. 61, 69 
n. 70, 71 n. 76, 88, n. 120, 443; Phrygian 
admixture 52-53, 53-55 n. 49, 59, 61-62 
n. 58, 64 n. 61, 67 n. 62, 70 n. 76, 
277, 443; Hayasa-Phrygian proto-Arme- 
nians, 67-68, 277, 443; religion, 58, 101 
n. 168, 299-300, n. 97, 301, 302; see 
also Armenia, Theophany of kingship. 

Hayk, divine eponym of Armenians, 75 
n. 84, 108, 108-109 n. 168, 187, 201, 219, 
222, 257, 295, 296, 302, 318, 327, A468; 
Syncretized with Orion, 108 n. 168, 302, 
311-312; Haos of Georgians, 88 n. 120. 

Haykids, divine dynasts of pagan Armenia, 
38 n. 11, 88 n. 120, 108-109 n. 168, 199, 
203, 208, 214, 215, 216, 218, 219, 222, 
236, 469; see also Angl-Tork’, Ara, Ar(a)- 
maniak/Ar(a)menak, Aran, Aravan, Ar- 
mog, Aspat, Bagam, Bagarat-Angl, Biu- 
rat, Eruand, Gushar, Hayk, Haykak II, 
K‘art‘losids, Nerseh, P‘arnavaz, Pas- 
k‘am, Princes (Armenian), Sarhang, Sha- 
ra, Shavash, Theophany of kingship, 
Tigran, Vahagn, Vahé, Van, Zareh. 

Haykak /Zuyhul 11, Haykid, 295, 296. 

hayr t‘agawori, see Grand Chamberlain 
(of Armenia). 

hayr-mardept, see Grand Chamberlain (of 
Armenia), Mardpet. 

hayrenik (allod, patrimony), 119. 

hayrut‘iwn, see Grand Chamberlain (of 
Armenia). 

hazarapet, see Seneschal of Armenia. 

hazdrapaitig, see Chiliarch. 

hazdrbad, see Prime Minister. 

Hebrew origin claimed, see Bagratids. 

Hecataeus, 64 n. 61, 456 n. 80. 

nyeudy, 92 n. 132, 107 n. 162; = iSxan, 
114 n. 184. 

Hejeri/Hejeri, Princes, 259 n. 365. 

Helena. St, Roman Empress, 375, n. 88, 

Helena/gggbg , Byzantine wife of Vakh- 
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tang I of Iberia, 254, 367 n. 40, 372, 
373, ad 416, 462, 463, 464 n. 117. 

Helios, god, 109 n. 168. 

Hellenic culture, 11. 

Hellenism, — in Albania, 72; — in Arme- 
nia, 71-72, 73, 74, 77, 78 n. 89, 84, 109 
n. 168, 112 n. 176, 127, 277, 287, 292, 
316; — in Caucasia 71, 96; —- in Iberia, 
71-72, 77, 84, 93 n. 135, 443; — in Iran, 
149; — in West Georgia, 68, 72. 

Hellenistic East, 75. 

Hellenistic phase, — in Mediterranean 
world, 12, 72; —- in Caucasia, 84, 104, 
116 n. 188, 127, 157, 277, 287, 326. 

[Neo-] Hellenistic phase in Byzantine his- 
tory, 13. 

Heneti, 62 n. 58. 

Heniochi/“Hvioyo., 61 n. 58, 255 n. 354, 
257, 447 nn. 39, 38; see also Machelones 
and Heniochi. 

Hephthalites, White Huns, Iranian wars 
with, 363, n. 20, 364, 365, 367. 

Her, see Zarevand. 

Heracles, god, 109 n. 168; see also Vahagn. 

Heraclians, Heraclids, Imperial dynasty, 
13, 192, 196; see also. Constans II, Con- 
stantine IV, Heraclius I, Justinian II. 

Heraclius I, Roman Emperor, 193 n. 207, 
263, 331, 340, 360, 387 n. 17, 420 n. 30; 
in Albania, 391, 392 n. 10, 426 n. 53, 
476-477 n. 171; establishes Albanian 
Principate, 216, 392, 393 n. 11, 476- 
477 n. 171; in Iberia, 391-392 nn. 7, 10, 
392, 393, 417, 421 n. 31, 424 n. 18, 426- 
427 n. 53; religious policy in Caucasia, 
476-477 n. 171; 3939, 476 n. 171. 

Heraclius II, Bagratid King of Georgia, 
268. 

Heret‘i/39@gm0, land 103 n. 159, 258, 
n. 362, 386 n. 11, 444, n. 34, 461 n. 
109, 476 n. 168. 

Herod the Great, King of Judaea, 327. 

Herodotus, 53 n. 49, 60 n. 58, 121 n. 207; 
‘Armenian Herodotus’ (Ps. Moses), 332. 

‘Heroic Age’, 35, n. 4, 36, 38, 59, 86. 

Herzfeld, E., 159 n. 35, 169 n. 81, 190 
n. 195. 

Hesse, Grand Duke, Grand Duchy of, 240, 
241. 


Het‘um I, Het‘umid King of (Cilician) 
Armenia, 20, 207, 208 n. 236. 

Het‘umids, Het‘umid Dynasty of (Cilician) 
Armenia, 207; see also Het‘um I, Kam- 
sarakan, Oshin IV, Pahlavids, Smbat 
(Constable of Armenia). 

Hiberia, see Georgia. 

iegodotvAot, 96 n. 142. 

Hierophany 41 n. 16. 

High Constable, office, — of Armenia: 
sparapet/asparapet | vagupunytin | uuu 
pumtuinftiuts figfumt | donaganétne | 
*sb’r’b’ts, 97, n. 144, 99, 112 n. 176, 
124, 131, 132, 111 n. 253, 153, 160, 161, 
181, 201 n. 228, 202, 206 n. 234, 209, 
210-211 n. 238, 213, 325-326, 295 n. 21; 
oteatoneddgyns, 160, 211 n. 238; wéyas 
otogatomeddexns, 162; see also Mami- 
konids; — of Georgia, 211 n. 238, 270; 
— of Gori, 271; — of Iberia: spaspet/ 
v3aob39h = (dexiotedtnyos, 91, 97, 
n. 144, 98 n. 144, 99, n. 150, 103 n. 159, 
141 n. 253, 142, 143 n. 258, 200, 211 
n. 238, 361, 386-387, 395 n. 21; eris- 
t‘avt‘-eris-t‘av (?), 98 n. 144, 388 n. 19; 
— of Imeretia, 272; — of Iran: Erdn- 
spdhbad, 97 n. 144, 211 n. 238, 325 n. 
89; — of K‘iziqi, 271; — of Somkhit‘i/ 
Somxit‘i, 270; — of Upper Iberia, 269; 
see also spddapaiti§, aspabad. 

High King, see Emperor. 

High Priest, see Armenian paganism. 

Hippolytus of Rome, 55 n. 49, 375. 

Hisham, Umayyad Caliph, 351, 395. 

Historian of George IV, History of the 
Five Reigns, 26. 

History of King Vakhtang Gorgasal (HVG), 
358, 362, 363, 364, 365-369, n. 40, 47- 
49, 371, 372, 377, 420; see also Juan- 
sher Juansheriani. 

Hittites, Hatti, people and empire, 46 n. 
31, 48, 49, 50, 51 n. 44, 55, n. 49, 56, 
74, 100 n. 151, 107 n. 162, 167, 212, 297; 
New Hittite Empire, 48, 52: kingship, 
47 n. 36, 50, 65 n. 61, 101 n. 151; 
system of succession, see Succession; lin- 
guistic and racial theories about, 64-66 
n. 61, 67 n. 62; ‘official language’: 
‘Hittite’, ‘Kaneshite’, ‘Nesite’, 64 n. 
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61; see also Hattushilish III, Supillu- 
liuma, Telepinush, Tuthaliya III. 

Hmayeak, Prince of Ashots‘'/A%oc’, 191 
n. 199. 

Hmayeak, Prince Dimak‘sian/Dimak‘sean 
204 n. 231. 

Hmayeak, Mamikonid prince, 130 n. 229, 
262. 

H-N/S-N/C-N, tribal root, 58 n. 55, 60- 
62 n. 58. 

Hnarakert/ 7imputEpun, fortress, 190, 468 
n. 134, 483, n. 203, 485 n. 211. 

Hohenzollern-Hechingen, Prince of, 241. 

Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, Prince of, 241. 

Holstein, House of, 273. 

hommage, 144 n. 262; see also uxt. 

Honigman, E., 261, 278, 280, 287. 

Hormizd III, Sassanid Great King, 253, 
262, 362, 366 n. 35, 431 n. 22. 

Hormizd IV, Sassanid Great King, 262, 
374; qdo0b@m, 381 n. 114; his Iberian 
policy, 380, 381, 382, 384, n. 5; coinage 
428, 429. 

Hrahat, Mamikonid prince, 248, 249. 

Hrant, Haykid, 285, 293. 

Holy Cross /Juari/Juari/x%j360, church of, 
397 n. 31, 402 n. 46, 407 n. 2, 420 n. 30, 
424 n. 48; inscriptions of, 395-396, 397. 

Holy Nail of Erushet‘i, 392 n. 10. 

Hrozny, B., 65 n. 61. 

Hibschmann, H., 318 n. 62, 325, 450. 

Hubushkia, Nairi, 48, 49. 

Hunan, misnomer for Hnarakert, 485 n. 
211. 

Huns, 365, 365-366 n. 32, 368-369 n. 47, 
459 n. 98; White Huns, see Hephthalites. 

Hrazdan river, 222, 483 n. 203. 

Hurrian linguistic elements, 49, 60 n. 58, 
63 n. 59, 64-65 n. 61; Hurrian cultural 
affinities of proto-Caucasians, 66-67. 

Huri, 39G0, K‘ajt‘a/K‘ajt‘a-city/ Joxo9 
gJomojo, 445. 

Hurrians, Subareans, Mitanni, Subir /Su- 
bartu, 48, 50, 51 n. 44, 61 n. 58, 65 n. 61, 
66 n. 62, 68 n. 65, 100 n. 151, 102 n. 158, 
301 n. 99; cosmocracy of 46 n. 31, 48, 
50, 51 n. 44; see also Matieni, Saspeires. 

Hydarnes/“Yddgvyc, one of the Seven Per- 
sians, 286. 


Hydarnes III, Hydarnid Satrap of Arme- 
nia, 287. 

Hydarnids, 73, 287-288, 300; see also 
Hydarnes III, Orontids, Stateira, Teri- 
tuchmes. 

Hypanis, Kuban, river of Little Khazaria/ 
8206369 BgoGobs BsbsGgoobs 462 
n. 113. 

Hypatos /Sxatoc, see Consul. 

Hyrcania, 61 n. 58, 340. 

‘Yonigitic, see Syspiritis. 


Iarvand, see Orontes IV. 
Jashvili/IaSvili, later Ja&vil’, Princes, 272. 
Iberia, see Georgia. 

Igani, 58 n. 57, 

Igdir, 208 n. 236. 

INus, revolt of, 173. 

Imereti, Imeretia, see Georgia. 

Imeretia, Bagratid House of, 203 n. 229, 
267, 268, 269; see also Bagration, Bagra- 
tion-Davidov, Bagration of Imeretia, 
Imeretia (Princes of). 

Imeretia, Princes of, 203 n. 229, 269; see 
also Alexander of I., Imeretia (House 
of). 

Immunity, 144 n. 262. 

imperator, see Emperor. 

Imperial, Imperial Court, see Roman Em- 
pire. 

‘Impious’, see anawrén, uremuno. 

‘In-group’, 35. 

Inalipa, Princes, 270; see also Sharvashid 
Dynasty. 

India, 14, 72, 306 n. 4, 366. 

Indic peoples, 60 n. 61. 

Indo-European linguistic elements, family 
in the ancient Eastern Mediterranean, 
53-55 n. 49, 62, 62 n. 08, 62-63 n. 59, 
64-66 n. 61. 

*Indo-European-Germanic, Aryan ruling 
Class,’ fancied in the ancient Eastern 
Mediterranean, 64-66 n. 61, 66 n. 62, 
87 n. 116. 

Indo-European migrations to Caucasia, 52- 
53, 53-55 n. 49, 61 n. 58, 443. 
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Ingalawa, see Angl. 

Ingilene and Anzitene / uqbq unt | 
House of Angl /’*lyyndnvy | "Ayyedlit ay 
(gen.), Anzdit /Anjit /Hanjit /"Avontyv7/ 
‘“Aytiatnyy, Princes of, 159, 160, 161, 
162, 170, 171, 176, 178, 179, 205, 218, 
223, 227, 240, 244, 245, 294, 303-304; 
*Ihbns, 161; Vitaxae of the Syrian March, 
175-156; confused with Grand Cham- 
berlains of Armenia, 177-179; Ingilene 
(principality), 131, 166 n. 63, 167, 170, 
171, 172, 175, 177, 179, 224, 236, 297, 
324 n. 81; its area, 137, 138 n. 240; 

_ Anzitene (principality), 131, 167, 172, 
234; its area, 137, 138 n. 240; area of 
two principalities, 241; see also Angl, 
Orontids, Salamut, Valarsh. 

Ingilene, Bishops of, 80, 172 n. 97, see Gaiu- 
mas. 

Ingilenc, titular Prince of, 177-179. 


_Ingoroqva, P., 256 n. 355, 264, 265-266, 


322 n. 76, 334-335, n. 143, 336, 353-354 
n. 54, 442 n. 24, 451 n. 54, 452 n. 60, 
454 n. 64, 455, n. 70, 457 n. 93, 460 n. 
98, 485 n. 211. 

Inheritance, see, Succession and Inheri- 
tance. 

Inja/InJa river, 467, 485 n. 211, see also 
Kolbap‘or. 

Inner Armenia, see Upper Armenia. 

Inncr Iberia, do@s JoGoo | Shida/Sida 
KSart'li, %969 baMg_Ewro /zeda sop‘eli 
(Upper Country), Ducny of, 103 n. 159, 
142, 254, 373, 399, 407, 417 n. 37, 438, 
439, 487, 488, 494, n. 258. 

Insurrection, Armenian, — of 450-451, 17, 
153, 193 n. 207, 194 n. 209, 197 n. 222, 
199 nn. 225-226, 204, 207, 212 n. 239, 
213, 214 n. 243, 215, n. 247, 220, n. 
259, 221, 366 n. 32; see also Vardan II 
Mamikonian; — of 771-772, 154, 201 n. 
228, 205, 207, 210, 222, 232 n. 81, 345, 
348, 406, 453; see also Archésh, Bagra- 
vandene (Battles of). 

Interpolations in the Georgian Annals, see 
Chronicle of Iberia, Juansher. 

Investiture, 117, 144 n. 262. 

Iodmanganes /LQAMANIANne, Gusharid 
Master of the Court of Iberia, 260. 


Iori river, 386 n. 11. 

lovane, Katholikos of Iberia, 421 n. 30. 

Iran, New Iran, Iranians, Empire of, Court 
of Ctesiphon, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 33, 
37 n. 9, 40, n. 14, 45 n. 30, 59, 70, nn. 
73, 76, 71, 72, 73, 76, 77 n. 86, 81 n. 103, 
82, 83, 84, 89 n. 122, 98, 99 n. 150, 
100 n. 151, 103 n. 159, 113 n. 180, 114, 
117 n. 193, 118 n. 196, 126 n. 215, 132, 
133, 134, 140, n. 249, 148, 149, 150, n. 5, 
151-153, n. 6, 156, 157, n. 30, 158 nn. 
33, 35, 163, 164, 165, 166 n. 63, 168, 
169 n. 81, 171, 179 n. 122, 180, 181, 
n. 142, 184 n. 163, 189-190 n. 195, 191, 
192-193 n. 207, 196, 197, 198 n. 223, 
206 n. 234, 211 n. 238, 214, n. 244, 
225 n. 270, 229, 232 n. 287, 234, 235, 
236, 242, n. 316, 247-248, 251, 262, 263, 
277, 278, 280, 285, 286, 303, 317, 318, 
n. 62, 319, nn. 62, 67, 325, n. 91, 326, 
327, 331, 336, n. 147, 340, 360, 362, 363, 
364, 365, 366, nn. 32, 35, 367, 369 n. 47, 
370, 371, nn. 57, 59, 372, n. 63, 373, 
n. 67, 377, n. 97, 378, 379, n. 105, 380 
nn. 110, 113, 382, 384 nn. 5, 7, 385, 
nn. 7, 8, 386, n. 11, 387 n. 17, 390, 391, 
n. 7, 392, 393, 396, 408, 419, 420, 431, 
443, n. 27, 450, 460, 461, n. 109, 462, 
463, 465, 473 n. 157, 476, n. 169, 477 
n. 171, 478 nn. 172, 174; éooat, 134 
n. 233, 194 n. 212, 263, 286, 369 n. 
47; b3sObgH0, b3Is4Hb60, 381 n. 114, 
383 n. 4, 420 n. 30, 461 n. 109, 473 
n. 157; Iranian, neo-Iranian culture, 
11, 13; see also Achaemenids, Arsacids, 
‘franianism’, Mazdaism, Parthian phase, 
pax achaemenia, Sassanids, Seven Great 
Houses. 

Iranian (zone of) Armenia, ‘Persarmenia’, 
152, 197. 

‘Iranianism’, — Achaemenian, 67, 68, 71, 
84, 319, 443; — Arsacid, Parthian, 77, 
84, 111-112 n. 176, 114 n. 184, 116 n. 
188, 157, 326; —- Sassanian, 478. 

Ireland, 13. 

Irubak‘id Dynasly, 269; see also Ch'ola- 
qashvili, Maqashvili. 

Isaac I Comnenus, Eastern Emperor, 389 
n. 22, 
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Isaac, St, Gregorid Prince, Bishop of Ar- 
menia, 153, 208 n. 236, 209, 218. 

Isaac I, Prince of the Bagratids, 339. 

Isaac II, Prince of the Bagratids, 339. 

Isaac; huwSuf (111), Bagratid prince, High 
Constable of Armenia, 324 n. 81, 341, 
344 n. 17, 347. 

isaac, Artsrunid prince, 200 n. 228, 109 
n. 14. 

Isaac, Bagratid prince, 339. 

Isaac, Prince and marzpan Varazhnuni/Va- 
raznuni, 222. 

Isaac, see Sahl. 

Isenburg. Prince of, 240. 

Ishkhan(i)/I8xan(i) /mod. Ishan, town, 455, 
n. 70. 

Ishuwa/ISuwa, people-state, 48, 49, 300 
n. 97; see also Sophene. 

Isin, 45 n. 30. 

Islam, Muslim, 12, 14, 59, 141, 204, 217 
n. 250, 259, 268, 393, 394; see also 
Caliphate. 

Ispir, kaza, 322 n. 76, 324 n. 81, 467 n. 
126; see also Syspiritis. 

Israel, Katholikos of Armenia, 397, 398 
n. 32. 

Israelians/Israeleans, Meliks of Jraberd/ 
Jraberd, 217 n. 250. 

Israelite kingship, 45 n. 30. 

isxan = doywyr, 114 n.184; see also Princes 
(Armenian). 

I§xan, see Ishkhan(i). 

Italic culture, 11. 

Italy, 64 n. 61. 


Jacob, see James. 

Jahap/Jahap/Qu4muu, Qaysid emir, 453 
n. 63. 

Jalabert, L., 278, 287. 

Jambakur(ian)/Jambakur(ian), see Orbe- 
liani, Mamikonids. 

James I/VI, King of England and Scot- 
land, 65 n. 61. 

James/Jacob/Abbas Mar Ya‘qob, Mono- 
physite Bishop of Edessa, 307-308. 

James, Bishop of Nisibis, 308. 


James the Priest, Martyrdom of St Susan, 
23, 262, 263. 

Janashia/Janagia, S., 96 n. 142, 125 n. 
215, 184 n. 163, 408. 

Jandieri/Jandieri, Princes, 272. 

Japan, feudalism and dynasticism in, 38 
n. 10, 80 n. 99. 

Jap‘aridze/Jap‘arije, Princes, 272. 

Japhet(h)ites, Japhet(h)itological School, 
theory, 66, n. 62, 169 n. 81; and Hittite 
language, 65 n. 61; see also Marr. 

Jaqeli/Jaqeli Dynasty of Meschia/Sam- 
ts‘khe/Samc xe, 267, 268, 438 n. 1. 

Jason/*Idowy, 85 n. 106, 89 n. 124. 

Ja&vil’, see Iashvili. 

Javakhet‘i/Javaxet‘i/X5356go0 / Javakhk* 
/Jawaxk'/Qunuwfup, land, 103 n. 159, 
185, 186, 254, 334, 372, 381 n. 114, 383 
n. 4, 414, 432, 439, 440, 441, 442, 445, 
446, n. 37, 463, 464 n. 117, 465, n. 119, 
468, n. 134, 469, 471, n. 151, 474, 489 n. 
230, 490, 492, 494, 496, 497 n. 269; 
East Javakhet‘i, 335, 432, 464 n. 117, 
470, 471, n. 149, 488; Upper Javakhet‘i, 
186 n. 174, 467; West Javakhet‘i, Eru- 
shet‘i/EruSet‘i, 345, 352, 408, 412, 416, 
439, 463, 464 n. 117, 466, 485, 488, 
495, 496; Risha/Risa, 352 n. 51; see 
also (Qveli-)Javakhet‘'i, Tsunda. 

(Qveli-) Javakhet‘i, Bagratid Duke of, 492, 
494-495; doywy tod Koved, title re- 
cognized by the Empire, 492; see also, 
David of (Qveli-)Javakhet‘i, Qveli. 

Javakhishvili/Javaxi8vili, Princes, 271; see 
also Garmrakeli/Gamrekeli. 

Javakhishvili/Javaxi8vili, I., 26, 96 n. 142, 
97-98 n. 144, 107 n. 165, 264, 375 n. 80. 
418 n. 4, 419 n. 19. 

Javakhos/ Javaxos/xd356@Qb, K‘art‘losid 
eponym, 445, n. 35. 

Jegami, see Dzegami. 

jegl, see arjanagir. 

Jerusalem, 390. 

Jews, 11, 64 n. 61; see also Hebrew origin. 

Jibghay, see“yabgu. 

jisculi / dobG'ys0 (son’s son), — wrongly 
changed to disculi (sister’s son), 345- 
346; — wrongly emended to jmisculi/ 
ddobfys0 (brother’s son), 345 n. 21. 
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Jiwnakan, see Dziunakan. 

jmiscul(i)/d8ob§y@o (brother’s son), — 
wrongly changed to discul(i) (sister’s 
son), 379 n. 105, 427; —- wrong emenda- 
tion of jisculi, see jisculi. 

John, King of Abasgia, 490 n. 237. 

John of Antioch, 286. 

John /Iovane, Chosroid Prince of Kakhetia, 
401 n. 45, 410, 411, ad 416. 

John Comnenus, 389 n. 22. 

John of Ephesus, 380. 

John Mamikonian, see Pseudo-John Ma- 
mikouian. 

John I, Mandakunid prince, Katholikos 

' of Armenia, 212. 


John VI, Katholikos of Armenia, History 


of Armenia, 19, 329. 
John Rufus, Monophysite Bishop of Mayu- 
ma, Syriac Life of Peter the Iberian, 261. 
John, son of Saban, Martyrdom of St Abo, 
24, 388 n. 19, 399, 434. 


John Tornicius, 13. 


John I Tzimisces, Eastern Emperor, 13. 


_Jojik/Jojik, Mihranid Vitaxa of Gogarene, 


263. 

Jon, Prince of Corduene, 181. 

Jor(ap‘or), see Dzor(ap‘or). 

Jorjadze/Jorjaje, Princes, 271. 

Joseph, St, 423. 

Josephus, see Flavius Josephus. 

Jovian, Roman Emperor, 360. 

Jovinianus, Prince of Corduene, 181 n. 142. 

Jraberd, see Israelians. 

Juanshér/JuanSér, Mihranid Prince of 
Gardman, Patrician of Albania, 392, 
393 n. II. 

Juansher / JuanSer / x456096, Chosroid 
Prince of Kakhetia, last of the Chosroids, 
355, 411, 412 n. 27, 413, 414-416, ad 
416, 436, 486. 

Juansher Juansheriani/Juanger JuanSeria- 

ni /X9996096 x9569960560, Chosroid 
prince, historian, 254, 402, 407, n. 2; 
his History of King Vukhtang Gorgasal, 
334, 362, 372, 377, 381 n. 115, 400 n. 41, 
407, 419, 420, 422, 423, 424 n. 48, 461 
n. 109, 463 n. 113, 473, 475, 476, 480, 
483, 484, n. 208; on Chosroids, 120 n. 
207, 322 n. 76, 371, 372, 373, 374, 378, 


381, 386 n. 11, 391-392 nn. 9, 10, 393, 
394, 396, 399-401, n. 43; 402, 403, 407, 
408 n. 8, 410, 419, 420, 427, 428, 464- 
465 n. 117; on Guaramids, 354 n. 54, 
379, n. 105, 381, 383, 384 nn. 5, 7, 
386 n. 11, 389 n. 124, 390, 391 n. 9, 
396, 397 n. 31 401, 403-404, 405, 408 
n. 8, 410, 420 n. 30, 425, 426 n. 53, 
427, 428, 434; on Third Dynasty of 
Presiding Princes of Iberia, 399, 402- 
403, 408 n. 8; on Bagratids, 316, 328, 
329, n. 107, 334, 335, 337, 345-346, 
350, 351, 352 n. 49, 403, 412, 453, 454 
n. 64, 472; on rise of Islam, 393, 394, 
405, 127 n. 53; lacuna, 380, 394-397, 
403 n. 49; transposition of texts, 262- 
263, 351-352, 403 n. 49, 419, 420; exces- 
sive legitimism, 358, 380, 400-401, n. 
43, 403 n. 48, 407; interpolations, 345 
n. 121, 354 n. 54, 359, 378 n. 101, 383 
n. 4, 420-421 n. 30, 425, 426-427, nn. 
53-54, 464-465 n. 117. 

Juansher, spurious Iberian ruler, 430, 
431. 

Juansherid /JuanSerid, Chosroid Princes in 
Inner and Lower Iberia and Kakhetia, 
254, 407 408 n. 8; see also Juansher 
Juansheriani. 

Juari, see Holy Cross. 

Juaris-ts‘ikhe /Juaris-c‘ixe, castle, 489 n. 
234. 

Judaean princes, 73; desert, 261. 

Juik, see Dzuik. 

Julian the Apostate, Roman Emperor, 150, 
n. 5, 181 n. 142. 

Julianus/*[ovdiavoc, King of the Apsilians, 
255 n. 354, 256, 447 n. 39. 

Jurzan, see Georgia. 

Justi, F., Iranisches Namenbuch, 287, 385 
n. 8. 

Justin I, Roman Emperor, 368 n. 40, 369 
n. 47; Iberian appeal to, 368, 370, 371, 
380; "Jovotivoc, 369 n. 47. 

Justin I], Roman Emperor, 477 n. 171; 
supports Armenian and Iberian insur- 
gents, 380. 

Justinian I, Roman Emperor, destroys Ar- 
menian vassal Princes, 120 n. 206, 123 
n. 209, 174, 175, n. 108, 194-196, nn. 
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212, 213, 219; "Iovotiviayvdc, 174 n. 
107. 

Justinian IJ, Roman Emperor, 404, 405 
n. 52, 481 n. 189. 

Justinianopolis, city, 196. 

juveigneur, see Prinz. 


K 


Kadmos, Haykid, 225 n. 270; House of, 
Kadmeats‘i/Kadmeac‘i, 224, 225 n. 270, 
236; = Adiabene, 225 n. 270, 236. 

Kadmuhi, land, 225 n. 270. 

K‘ajaj /K‘ajaj, Saharunid prince, 214 n. 243. 

K‘ajberuni/K‘ajberuni, Princes, 206, 223, 
227, 228, 241, 247, 249, 252; see also 
Nerseh. 

K‘ajt‘a/K‘ajt‘a-city /qox ms Jomo do, later 
Huri 84@0 445. 

Kakabadze/Kakabaje, S., 96 n. 142. 

Kakhaberidze-Ch‘ijavadze/Kaxaberije- 
Cijavaje, Princes, 211 n. 238, 270; see 
also Liparitid-Orbeliani, Mamikonids. 

Kakhetia/Kakhet‘i / Kaxet’i /356g9m0, — 
Duchy of, 60 n. 58, 103 n. 159, 142, 185, 
408 n, 8; — Chosroid Principality, 25, 381, 
407, 408. 408-409 n. 10, 454 n. 64; — elec- 
tive Principality, 417 n. 37, 486, 487, 498; 
see Donauri, K‘obulashvili, k‘orikoz; Ba- 
gratid Kingdom and House of, 202, 
203 n. 229, 267, 268, 269; Sandriya, 408, 
408-409 n. 10. 

Kala / 359, fortress of Tifiis, 420 n. 30, 
426 n. 53. 

k‘alak’apet ark‘uni, see Prefect. 

Kalarjk*, see Cholarzene. 

Kalmakhi/ Kalmaxi/35@do5b6o0, city, 439, 
453, 454 n. 64, 456 n. 77, 467 n. 126, 490, 
491; Kamakh/Kamakh /quwdimfu, 453 
n. 63; Kalmalk’/Aaduddyn, 456 n. 77. 

Kamen, see Cecaumeni, Kaminakan. 

Kaminakan, see Asthianene. 

Kamsarakan-Arsharuni/ArSaruni, Princes, 
110 n. 173, 130 n. 229, 132, 135, 171 n. 
90, 193 n. 207, 202, 206-207, 207-208 
n. 236, 223, 227, 228, 233 n. 291, 240, 
245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 252, 306, 
324 n. 81; Kayypagaxdy, 207 n. 236; 
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see also Abelian, Arsaber, Arsacids, 
Arshavir, Dziunakan, Gabelian, Have- 
nuni, Het‘umids, Kamsarakans of Sur- 
malu, Nerseh, Nerses, Pahlavids, Sira- 
cene, Spanduni. 

Kamsarakans, Meliks of Surmalu, 208 
n. 236, 217 n. 250 [Add. Corr.]. 

‘Kaneshite’, ‘Nesite’ language, see Hit- 
tites. 

Kangark*, misnamed Kankark‘*/Gankark‘, 
canton, 186, 187 n. 175, 467, 468 n. 133, 
469, 470, 482, 499. 

Kangvar, castle, 198. 

Kaos/Kaoz, co-King of Pharasmanes I 
of Iberia, 265 [Add. Corr. ] 

K‘aoziani, see Ark‘evani. 

Kap‘anadze/Kap‘anaje, D. G., 428 n. 1. 

Karannis, King of Hayasa, 300. 

Karatas-tepesi (mountains), 138 n. 240. 

Karén, Prince Amatuni, 130 n. 229. 

Karén, Saharunid prince, 214 n. 243. 

Karin, Theodosiopolis, mod. Erzerum, city, 
152, 174, 193 n. 207, 193-194 n. 209, 348; 
see also Carenitis. 

Karin-Pahlav, Arsacid branch, one of the 
Seven Great Houses of Iran, 206, 208 
n. 236, 326; see also Arsacids (of Iran), 
Kamsarakan, Seven Great Houses (of 
Iran), Zarmihr K. 

Karkd/Kurga/Karsa;Colchians, 68 n. 65. 

Kark‘edovmayec‘i, see Gogarene, Sassanids. 

Kars, Bagratid Kings of, 202. 

Kars/ 3560, city, 486. 

Karst, J., 66 n. 62, 156, 428 n. 1. 

K‘art‘am, also K‘arram/K‘ardzam/K‘ar- 
jam, Pharnabazid King of Iberia, 265. 

Kart‘manik / Kot‘manik / Krt‘manik / Kot- 
mani / 30560, nucleal land of Gard- 
man, 402, 482, 484. 

K‘art‘li, see Georgia. 

K‘art‘li-Armazi, see Armazi. 


K‘art‘los, divine eponym of Iberia, 87, 88, 


n. 120, 91 n. 131, 100 n. 151, 108-109 n. 
168, 300, 444, 457, n. 89. 

K‘art‘losids, divine dynasts of pagan Ibe- 
ria, 38 n. 11, 87, 88 n. 120, 91, 92 n. 
131, 94, n. 138; see also Gach‘ios, Gar- 
dabos, Haykids, Javakhos, Kart‘los, 
Mts‘khet’os, Odzrkhos, Pharnabazids, 
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Princes (Georgian, Iberian), Theophany 
of kingship. 

K‘art‘(vel)s/K‘art’velians, 57, 59, 80, 86, 
87, 89-90 n. 124; see also Georgia, Pro- 
to-Georgians. 

Kasag/Kesag/Kogog, 58 n. 57. 

Kashka(i) / Ka8ka(i) /Gashgash / Qulha/Col- 
chians/Colchis, 49, 55, 58, 60 n. 58, 64 
n. 61, 206; see also Georgia. 

Kassites, 45 n. 30. 

Kata, Bagratid wife of Alexius Bryennius, 
367 n. 40. 

Katarza/Quturza, see Cholarzene. 

Katagtnvy, see Cholarzene. 

Katholikos of Albania, see Nerses-Bakur. 


-Katholikos of Armenia, see Christopher II, 


John I, VI, Nerses I, III, V. 
Katholikos of Iberia, 92 n. 132, 371; see 

also Babila, Bartholomew, Cyrion I, Enon, 
- Tovane, Macarius, Samuel, Simon, T‘abor. 
Katina, see Mar Abas, gatind. 


‘Kavadh/Kava& I, Sassanid Great King, 


362, 367 n. 40, 368, 370, 371. 


_ Kavkasidze/Kavkasije, House of, 273. 


Kaxaberije-C‘ijavaje, see Kakhaberidze- 
Ch‘ijavadze. 

Kayanids = Achaemenids, 89 n. 122. 

kaysr, see Emperor. 

Kazal river, 205. 

keisar, see Emperor. 


_ Kekelidze/Kekelije, K., 62 n. 58. 


Kesis-daglari (mountains), 138 n. 240. 

Khach‘én/Xat‘én, Princes of, later Ha- 
san-Jalalians/Jalaleans, Meliks of, 217, 
n. 250; doywv tod Xatlrévnye, title re- 
cognized by the Empire, 217 n. 250; 
see also Albania, Atrnerseh of Kh., 
Gardman, Siunia. 


‘Khach‘ik /Xaé‘ik-Gagik, Prince Artsruni/ 


Arcruni, first King of Vaspurakan, 200. 
Khélid/Halid ibn Yazid, 488 n. 227. 
Khalkhal/Xalxal, city, 483 n. 202. 
Khazaria, see Little Khazaria. 

Khazars, 12 n. 1, 258 n. 362, 331, 347, 
368 n. 47, 384 n. 5, 391, n. 7, 395, 398, 
399, 401 n. 5, 405, 406, 408, 411, nn. 
22, 24, 412 n. 25, 420 n. 30, 421, 424 n. 
48, 426 n. 53, 466. 

Khazm, see Khuzaima. 


Kherki/Xerki/ 6930 , later T’edzmis-Khe- 
vi/T‘e'mis-Xevi, land, 402, 407 n. 2. 
Khesha/XeSa, Orontid Vitaxa of Arzane- 

ne, 180. 

Kherkheulidze/Xerxeulije, Princes, 271. 

Khidirbekishvili / Xidirbeki&vili, Princes, 
271; see also Zedginid Dynasty. 

Khilkhila/Xilxila, 483 n. 202; see also 
Khalkhal. 

Khimsiashvili/XimSiaSvili, Princes, 272; 
see also Abazads. 

Khojaminasishvili/Xojaminasi$vili, Prin- 
ces, 273. 

Khordzén /Xorjén /Khordzank‘ /Xorjank‘ / 
Khortsénk‘ /Xorcénk‘ /Khorsen/Xorsen/ 
Chorzane/XoeCuvi | XogCeavnvy | Kootc- 
nvy, canton, 442 n. 22, 457 n. 93. 

Khoren/Xoren, Khorkhorunid prince, 209 
n. 237. 

Khorkhoruni/Xorxoruni, Princes, bearing | 
title of Malkhaz/Malxaz, 110 n. 173, 
132, 135, 208-209, 223, 227, 228, 240, 
244, 245, 247, 248, 250, 251, 252 n. 342, 
271, 325 n. 88; Xovoxdouwy (gen.), 161; 
brbwrwnys, 161; Madyaoimy (gen.), 
160; AMadyaldéBe, 161; milh’zwn’h, 161; 
Khorkhorunik‘ /Xorxorunik® (principali- 
ty) = Malkhaz/Malxaz-dom / Puqfuuqe 
nt[tfru, 160, 161, 208-209; see also 
Khoren. 

Khosrov/Xosrov, Gabelianid prince, 221 
n. 261. 

Khosrovik/Xosrovik, 18. 

Khoyt‘/Xoyt*, canton, 312. 

Khrami, see K‘ts‘ia. 

Khuaramze/Xuaramze, Chosroid wife of 
Bacurius of Gogarene, 262. 

Khunani / Xunani / 646060, Duchy of, 
103 n. 159, 142, 185, 191, 270, 444, 445 
n. 35, 446, 473, 474, 481, 482, 484, 
485 n. 211, 490, 494, 499; fortress-city, 
also Mtkuaris-ts‘ikhe/c‘ixe, Quz-qal‘a, 
Qal‘at ibn Kandam4an, 440, 446, 485 
n. 211; see also Gardabani. 

Khuran/Xuran, Prince Artsruni/Arcruni, 
200 n. 228. 

Khurs/Xurs, Prince of Gardman, 479. 

Khurs/Xurs, prince of the House of 

Sruandzit /Sruanjit, 221 n. 265. 
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Khuzaima/Huzaima ibn Khazim/Hazim/ 
Khazm /Xazm /Chichum /Ciéum/Asim, Vi- 
ceroy of Caucasia, 395, 399-400 n. 41, 
406, 409-410, 466, 481 n. 189a. 

Khuzasheni/Xuzaseni, castle, 483-484 n. 
205, 485 n. 211. 

kin = yvvi}, 114 n. 185. 

Kingship, theophany of, see Theophany of 
kingship. 

Kinship with Our Lord, His Mother, 
Bagratid claim to, 328, 415; see also 
Davidic descent. 

Kishkén/Kiskén, Prince Bagian/Bagean 
(nahapet Bagénic), 216. 

kigSatu, see Suri/e. 

K‘iziqi, High Constables of, see High 
Constable (of K‘iziqi); see also Androni- 
kashvili. 

Kizlar-dag (mountain), 138 n. 240. 

Klarjet‘i, Klarjk’, see Cholarzene. 


Klde-Karni / 3909 - 39660, castle, 490 


n. 237. 

Klisura/3eob4@9 rivers, 462 n. 113, 463- 
464 n. 117; Klasuri/Klaskur-deresi, 462 
n. 113; see also xdeicotga. 

Klundik*®, 225 n. 270. 

knjaz’, see Princes (Russian). 

K‘obul, High Constable/Strategus of Ibe- 
ria, 271, 395 n. 21. 

K‘obulashvili / K‘obulagvili, K‘obulidze | 
K‘obulije, Princes, 271. 

Kogovit / Koxofiz - Dariunk® / Dariwnk*‘, 
Principality of, 200, 202, 309, 321, 322 
n. 77, 323 nn. 77-78, 342-343, 348; see 
also Bagratids. 

Kékse-dag (mountain), 138 n. 240. 

Kola, Princes of, 93 n. 133, 254, 456; Ko- 
la / 35 / Kol / aq /mod. Géle, Merde- 
nik (principality), 103 n. 159 185, 440, 
445, 446, 454, 456-457, 486, 488, 492, 
496, 497 n. 269 496, 497 n. 269. 

Kolb(ap‘or)/Yaqe, Princes of, 190 n. 198, 
218, 223, 227, 237 n. 306, 245, 259, 469, 
472, 475; principality = Inja/Inja val- 
ley, 186, 187 n. 175, 190, 467, n. 131, 
468, 469, 470, 472, n. 155, 474, 482, 483, 
n. 203; see also Manavaz. 

K‘olian/K‘olean, Princes, 221, 223, 228, 
237 n. 305, 249. 


Kolt*, Princes of, 259. 

Kolt‘ek, Prince of Urts/Urc, 222. 

komés igxan, see Viceroy (Roman). 

Korchék‘, see Gordyene. 

Kordrik‘’, see Tamoritis. 

Korduk‘, see Corduene. 

k‘orikoz = chorepiscopus, title of Princes of 
Kakhetia, 417 n. 37; see also Kakhetia. 

Koriun/Koriwn, Life of St Mashtots‘ | Mas- 
toc‘, 15, 17, 105-106 n. 160, 190-191 n. 
199. 

k‘oronikon = yoovxdy, 353 n. 54, 

Kotmani/Kot‘manik, see Kart‘manik. 

Kotor, castle, 220. 


’ K-R (K-D, K-R-D)/G-R/K-L, tribal root, 


57 n. 54, 60-61 n. 58, 481 n. 190. 
krtser (junior), 113 n. 181. 
Krymskij, A., 258 n. 362. 


K-S/K-L, tribal root, 56 n. 50, 60 n. 58. 


k‘sakagin ({allod] purchased with money), 
119. 

K*‘sani, Dukes of, later Princes Eristov of 
K‘sani, 104 n. 159, 270; see also K‘veni- 
p‘neveli. 

K‘sani/jbs60 river, 486, n. 217, 488 n. 
224. 

K‘ts‘ia/K‘c‘ia, Khrami/Xrami river, 440, 
475 n. 164. 


kK‘ueqana = gawar (land, canton), 129 n. — 


227. 
K‘uji/ K'uji/Jgj3x0, Duke of Egrisi, 103 
n. 159. 
Kukhet‘i/Kuxet‘i, land, 103 n. 159. 
kunigas, see Princes (Lithuanian). 
Kurds, 57 n. 54, 169 n. 81, 208 n. 236. 
K‘urdis-Khevi/Xevi, K‘urd-Vachris/Va- 
éris valley, see Tsobap‘or. 
K‘ut‘/Cuthites, 312. 
K‘vemo-K‘art‘li, see Lower Iberia. 
K‘vemo-Ip‘nevi, see Lower Ip‘nevi. 
K‘venip‘neveli Dynasty, 270; see also Ge- 
lovani, K‘sani, Ratishvili. 


L 
La Cerda, House of, 121 n. 207. 


lak‘nar, title, 258 n. 362. 
Lambron, Pahlavid-Het‘umid Principality 
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of, 207; see also Het‘umids, Kamsarakan, 
Pahlavids. 

Landgraj, Landgrafen, 178, 179. 

Lang, D. M., 268. 

Aaot Paotdixol, 95 n. 140, 96 n. 142. 

Aaébc = er, 93 n. 136. 

Laodice, Seleucid wife of Mithridates I of 
Commagene, 281. 

Lap‘ants‘yan/Lap‘anc‘yan, G., 156, 157, 
297 h. 79, 441 n. 20. 

Larsa, 45 n. 30. 

Latavr / 9583, Bagratid wife of Juan- 
sher of Kakhetia, 412, 413 n.2 7, 416, 
cf. 329 n. 107. 

laudabilis, 398 n. 35. 


- Laurent, J., 324 n. 81, 346-347, 350, 352 


n. 50, 

Lazarus of P‘arpi, History of Armenia, 15, 
16, 17, 117 n. 190, 141 n. 251, 168, 171 
n. 90, 172 n. 95, 181 n. 139, 184, 191 n. 
199, 194 n. 209, 233, 246-248, 251, 305, 
362, 365 n. 31, 466-467. 

Lazic War, 378. 

Lazica, see Georgia. 

Lazica, Lazi(ans)/Aalo/, Princes of, 255, 
nn. 354, 355, 447 n. 39; see also Ma- 
lassas. 

Lebarnicius, Barnucius/ Bagyovxtoc /Barno- 
cius/Baoroxtoc, Patrician of Lazica, 255- 
256 n. 355; confused with Baruk of 
Abkhazia. 

Leo IV, Pope, 134 n. 233. 

Leo I the Great, Roman Emperor, 363, 
364, 367 n. 40. 

Leo II, Roman Emperor, 367 n. 40. 

Leo III, Roman Emperor, 210, 353 n. 54, 
405 n. 52, 406. 

Leo IV, Roman Emperor, 401 n. 45. 

Leo V, presumable Gnunid prince, Eastern 
Emperor, 13, 200-201 n. 228, 205, 358 
n. 54. 

Leo VI, Eastern Emperor, 389 n. 22. 

Leo I, Anch‘abad Duke of Abkhazia, 401, 
nn. 44, 45. 

Leo II, Anch‘abad Duke of Abkhazia, then 
King of Abasgia, 256, 401 n. 45, 411 
n. 22. 

Leo/Leon/m@mgm6, Chosroid Arch-Duke of 
West Iberia, 253-254, 367 n. 40, 372, 


373, 379, 463-464 n. 117. 

Leo Phocas, 389 n. 22. 

Leonidze/Leonije, Princes, 273. 

Leontius/Leonti, Bishop of Ruisi/Mrovell, 
History of the Kings of Iberia, 20, 24, 
81 nn. 103, 87, 88 n. 120, 89 nn. 121, 
122, 124, 92, 94 n. 138, 188 n. 184, 
189-190, 191, 264, 284, 316, 322 n. 
76, 359, 373 n. 66, 421 n. 31; chronolo- 
gy, 374, 375-376, n. 90, 377, n. 97; for 
history of Armeno-Georgian Marchlands, 
443-444, 449, n. 41, 452, 453 n. 62, 457, 
460, 461-462, 471 n. 151, 474, 475, 476, 
479; reliability, 418, 419, 420. 

Leontius/Lewond the Priest, History of 
Armenia, 18, 324 n. 81, 330 n. 113, 332 
n. 128a, 343, 344, 347, 348 n. 36, 409, 
410, nn. 15, 18, 453 n. 62; on ‘sons of 
Smbat’, 347, 348, 349-350, 351. 

lernakolm, see Cholarzene. 

Lesser Albak, Principality of, 181 n. 143, 
199; see also Artsruni. 

Lesser Armenia, 53, 54 n. 49, 57 n. 53, 73, 
76 n. 84, 82, 83, 84, 277, 286 n. 35, 286 
n. 35, 451 n. 53, 459 n. 98; wsxoa “Aoue- 
vio, Armenia minor, 76 n. 84; see also 
West Armenia. 

Lesser Sophene, Shahian Sophene/Tsop‘k* 
Shahéi/Sahéi, Shahunvots‘/Cop‘k’ Sahun- 
woc’, Shahuni / Sahuni Princes of, 131, 
167, 171 n. 88, 176 n.112, 219, 227, 230 
n. 280, 252, 304; principality, also Other 
Sophene/mius Tsop‘k* /miws Cop‘k*, To- 
gary, uixen Tlomnry (sic), 167 and n. 
46, 172 n. 99, 237 n. 306; area, 137, 
138 n. 240, 241; see alse Orontids, Ner- 
seh, Varaz. 

Leucodermic races, 66 n. 62. 

Lev, spurious King of Iberia, 188 n. 184. 

Leyen, Prince of, 241. 

Licinius, Roman Emperor, 375. 

Liechtenstein, Prince of, 241. 

Life of St Nino 23, 375, 376, 417. 

Life of Pope St Sylvester, 332 n. 128a, 397- 
398 n. 32. 

Likhi, see Little Caucasus. 

Liparit /¢@03560,, I, Mamikonid prince, 
founder of the Liparitid-Orbeli Dynasty, 
490 n. 237, 
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Liparit IV, Liparitid Prince, High Con- 
stable of Georgia, 357 n. 6. 

Liparitid-Orbeliani (branch of the Mami- 
konid) Dynasty, 210, 211 n. 238, 214, 
224, 228, 270, 357 n. 6, 490, 499; see 
also Abashidze, Barat‘ashvili, Chavcha- 
vadze, Gugunava, Kakhaberidze-Ch’‘ija- 
vadze, Liparit I, IV, Orbeliani, Siunia, 
Solaghashvi.i. 

Lippe, Prince, Principality of, 240, 241. 

List A of the Armenian Princes, 159-161, 
162, 165, 171, 178, 243, 244, 245. 

List B of the Armenian Princes, 159, 161- 
162, 163, 166, 179, 183, 243, 244, 245. 

Lithuania, 38 n. 11, 126 n. 215, 222. 

Little Caucasus, 33, 437, 348, 439; 447 — 
Achara/Acara Range, 438 — Arsiani/ 
S6bo560, Moschic, Tzannic, Surami, 
Yalniscam dag Mts, 33, 103 n. 159, 
437, 438, 439, 445, 446, 462 n. 113; 
Tedvwv [coéwr] (gen.), 160; — Ghado/ 
Gado/MS@mM Mts, 437, 438, 439, 444, 
462 n. 113; — Likhi/Lixi/~obo Mts, 
33, 103 n. 159, 437, 444. 

Little Khazaria/dg06g bots®gmo, 462 
n. 113. 

Livana, see Nigali. 

lixt’-amier, lixt’-imier, see Georgia. 

Locana, see Curticius. ~ 

Lomsiant‘a, castle, 489 n. 234. 

Longimanus, see Artaxerxes I. 

longimanus, see mxargrjel. 

Lordship, 117; see also svotoc, dominium 
directum, Dukes, Dynasticism and Feu- 
dalism, Dynasts, #jyeudy, nahapet, nod- 
toc, tanutér, tér, up‘al, Vitaxa. 

Lori, city, 202, 490 n. 236, 498. 

Lort‘k‘ip‘anidze / Lort‘k‘ip‘anije, Princes, 
272. 

Louis XIV, King of France, 65 n. 61. 

Lower Artani, see Artani. 

Lower Iberia/K‘vemo K‘art'‘li, cis-Cyran 
Iberia, 407, 437, 438, 439, 485, 488, 
494 n. 258; territorial composition, 
440; Duchy of, 270. 

Lower (K‘veni) Ip‘nevi, castle, 270; see 
also K‘venip‘neveli. 

Lower Mesopotamia, 56. 

Lower, Hither Tao, see Tao. 


Lucius Verus, 213 n. 241. 


Lucullus, 75, 82 n. 104, 239 n. 312, 299, 321. 


Lukonin, V. G., 169 n. 81. 

Lullu lingustic elements, 60 n. 58. 
Lupeniori/Lp‘ink*, 182 n. 146. 
Lusignans of Cyprus, 207. 
Luxembourg, Grand Duchy of, 241. 
Lychnitis, see Sevan. 

Lycus, see Acampsis. 

Lycus, Zab river, 49, 197, 200. 
Lydia, 54 n. 49. 

Lystra, pagans of, 312. 


M 


M, see Georgian Royal Annals. 
Macarius, Katholikos of Iberia, 419. 


Macedonian(s)/Maxeddvec, 80, 82 n. 104, | 


89 n. 124, 94 n. 138, 122 n. 207, 286. 
‘Macedonians’, misnomer for Basilids, 13. 
Mach‘abeli/Maé‘abeli, Princes, 256 n. 356, 

269; see also Anch‘abads. 

Machelones and Heniochi/Mayddoves xal 
f[vioyot, Princes of, 255 n. 354, 257, 447 
n. 39; Heniochi (people), 58 n. 55, 61 
n. 58; Machelones (people), 60 n. 58; 
see also Anchialus. 

Machutadze/Matutaje, Princes, 272. 

Matiyd, see Mushki. 

Macler, F., 189 n. 190, 330 n. 110. 

Macrinus, Roman Emperor, 77. 

faxooyxeto, see mxargrjel. 

Madxoovec, Maxgoxégadot, 60 n. 58. 

Magadates, 327. 

Mayaddtns, error for Bayaddtns, 320 
n. 71. 

Maghaladze/Magalaje, Maghalashvili/Ma- 


galasvili, Magalov, Princes, 208 n. 236, - 


270; see also Pahlavids. 
magister|/udytoteos, 207, 495 n. 264, 496 
n. 266. 
magister equitum, erroneous translation of 
Vitaxa, 158, n. 33. 
magister militum per Armeniam et Pontum 
Polemoniacum et gentes, 174, 195. 
magister militum Africae, 196 n. 219. 
magister militum per Thraciam, 196 n. 219. 
magister militum praesentalis, 196 n. 219. 
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magna Armenia, see Upper Armenia. 

Magnesia, battle of, 74, 292. 

al-Mahdi, Abbasid Caliph, 399, 409. 

Mahkanaberd, Mankaberd, castle, 200; 
see also Mankaberdeli. 

Mahkert, Mahkert-tun / [w44hp 7 unmet | 
WeSpr unc, Princes of 198, 218, 
223, 226, 228, 237 n. 306; principality, 
165-166; Béth/Bé6-Mahgqert, 166 n. 58; 
Mayovetéy aixoc, 166 n. 59, 459 n. 98. 

Mahmat i Sheroyian/Seroyean, 259 n. 365 
{[Add. Corr.]. 

Mak‘simenishvili/Mak‘simeni$vili, Princes, 
270; see also Sharvashid Dynasty. 

Maku, see Shavarshan. 


. Malachias the Monk, Gregory of Akner 


mistaken for, 20. 

Malalas, Chronicle, 135 n. 235, 332 n. 128a, 
385 n. 8. 

Malassas/MadAdooac, King of Lazica, 255, 
447 n. 39. 

malik, 209 n. 237. 

Malkhaz, see Khorkhoruni. 

mama (father), 91 n. 128, 211 n. 238. 

GISMIGMobs = Ocondtwoe, 413 n. 27. 

mamasaclisi, title, 88, 91 n. 128, 114, 115 
n. 185, 371; = paterfamilias = tanutér, 
91 n. 128. 

Mamikonids, Mamikonid Dynasty, Mamiko- 
nian /Mamikonean / ~wiflntiiwit, Prin- 
ces, 110 n. 173, 120 n. 206, 130 n. 229, 
182, 135, 137, 138, 140 n. 247, 141 nn. 

251, 253, 151, 172 n. 97, 177n. 115, 193, 
194 n. 209, 196, 198 n. 223, 201 n. 228, 
209-210, 214, 218, n. 251, 223, 224, 227, 
228, 230 n. 278, 232 n. 286, 235 n. 301, 
238, 240, 244, 245, 247, 248, 249, 250, 
251, 252, 254, 270, 321, 332, 335 n. 143, 
379, 403, 452, 498; origin and eponymous 
title (mamak/mamik/mamkon), 209, 211 
n. 238, 321, 325 n. 88; claims to Chinese 
imperial descent and title cenbakur = 
bagpir = t*ien-tzu = devaputra = ‘Son 
of Heaven’, later Jambakur, 139 n. 244, 
140 n. 245, 209, 210-211 n. 238, 328; 
enfeoffment with High Constableship of 
Armenia, 132, 209, 211 n. 238, 387 n. 
17; Bagratids and, 202, 210, 309, 321, 
324 n. 81, 346, 347-349, 350, 351, 406, 


453, 455, 490; Empire, Caliphate and, 
210, 347, 348, 398, 406; Byzantine con- 
nexions, 209-210; Mayaxzouviaver (gen.), 
160, 211 n. 238 ; mqwny’nwn, 161; Ma- 
mikonian II (cadet branch in Tayk*‘), 
230 n. 278, 231, n. 285, 251; see also 
Acilisene, Artabasdus, Artavazd I, Ba- 
gravandene, Bardas, Bassaces, David, 
Gregory, Hamazasp I, II, Hamazaspian, 
High Constable (of Armenia), Hmayeak, 
Hrahat, Liparitids, Mancaeus, Manuel, 
Musele-Crinites, Mushel, Niccphorus, Sa- 
muel, Sargis of Tayk’, Taraun, Tayk’, 
Theodora, T‘umanids, Vardan II, Vasak. 

mamp‘al, title, 263, 489. 

Mamuovani /Mamruan/Namruan/Naruma- 
ki/Narimani, place, 455 n. 70. 

Mamshel/Mam$&el(un), Princes, 259 n. 365. 

al-Ma’miin, Abbasid Caliph, 353 n. 54. 

Manag, Prince of Phasiane, 219, 231 n. 285, 
234 n. 291. 

Manali, people of /Pwiuwamwyp, 233 n. 291. 

Manandyan, H., 49 n. 42, 50 n. 43, 72 n. 
78, 96 n. 142, 278, 283, 286, 300 n. 97. 

Manavaz/Manawaz, Prince of Kolb(ap‘or), 
190 n. 198. 

Manavazian/Manawazean, Princes, 110 n. 
173, 199, 216, 218, 219, 224, 227, 231, 
n. 284, 240, 246. 

Manazkert /Manavazkert, fortress-city, 12, 
218; see also Qaysids. 

Manazkert, Council of, 452 n. 59. 

Mancaeus / MWayxaiog | Malualpxatos (Map- 
xoatoc, Mamikonid eponym or title, 209, 
321; see also Mamikonids. 

Manda, see Mannaeans. 

Mandakuni, Princes, 110 n. 173, 198 n. 
223, 212, 215 [Add. Corr.], 224, 227, 
228, 240, 247, 249, 252; Marvtaxovrijc, 
212 n. 239; see also, Artavazd, John, 
P‘arsman. 

Manéch /Manéé, Prince Apahuni, 199 n. 225. 

Manglisi, Valley of / Manglisis-Xevi/3568- 

mobob §930, 402, 407 n. 2. 

Mangen, Prince Amatuni, 130 n. 229. 

Mankaberdeli, Princes, 200; see also Arts- 
runi, Sadun, Sibuch‘i. 

Mannaeans, Caspio-Medians, 169 n. 81, 
197, 198 n. 223. 
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Mavoaior, Mdoec, 60 n. 58. 

Mantiane, see Urmia. 

Manuel, Arsacid /Arshakuni/ArSakuni prin- 
ce, 340. 

Manuel, Bagratid prince 339, 343. 

Manuel, Prince of the Mamikonids, Regent 
of Armenia, 139 n. 244, 140 n. 247, 141 
n. 251, 151, 152 n. 6, 193 n. 209, 209, 
314, 387 n. 15. 

Manvelov, House of, 273. 

Magashvili/MaqaSvili, Princes, 269; see also 
Irubak‘id Dynasty. 

Mar, Prince of Greater Sophene, 170 n. 88. 

Marab the Philosopher/Marabas Katina, 
307, 308; see also James of Edessa, James 
of Nisibis. 

Maras, Bishop of Anzitene (Azetiniensis), 
172 n. 97. 

Marats‘ian/Marac‘ean, House of, 225 n. 
270. 

Mare Antony, 77 n. 86, 237; ’Avtdvtoc, 
238 n. 307. 

Marcian, Roman Emperor, 363, 365 n. 32. 

Marcus Aurelius, Roman Emperor, 213 n. 
241. 

Mards, Mardians, 169. 

Mardpetakan, Princes of, bearing title of 
Mardpet, 131, 159, 160, 169, 218, 220, 
223, 224, 227, 228, 237 n. 305, 240, 244, 
245, 248; principality, 131, 169, n. 
81, 170 n. 85, 200, 231 n. 285, 233 
n. 290, 314; vested in Grand Cham- 
berlains, (hayr-mardpet) 169-170, 177, 
n.115, in House of Artsruni, 170, 200, 
231 n. 285, 248; t&év Méodwyv tondo- 
xncs, 160; ’rmOn, 161; mardpet, title, 
131, 169-170, 169 n. 81, 177, 178 n. 
118, 231 n. 285, 314, 324 n. 81; 
Mardpet-dom = mardpetutf‘iwn | dupae 
mbunel[é fri, 159, 160, 169, 170, 176, 
177, 178; = hayrut’iwn, 169, 177; see 
also Artsruni, Grand Chamberlain, Mar- 
dians: 

Margvet'i / Margvi/05g30, Duchy of, 102 
n. 158, 103 n. 159, 270, 449 n. 41. 

Markwart, J., 62 n. 58, 152 n. 6, 170 n. 
86, 180 n. 133, 201 n. 228, 211 n. 238, 
325, 352 n. 51, 358, 369 n. 48, 391 n. 7, 
391-392 n. 9, 478 n. 174, 484-485 n. 211, 


494 n. 258; and Georgian sources, 357; 
on Ang], 298; on Bagratid genealogy, 342, 
344-345, 346, 347, 349; on Grand Cham- 
berlain Drastamat, 177-178 n. 118, 179 
n. 121; on Primary History of Armenia 
and Ps. Moses and tradition embodied 
in them, 306-316, 317 n. 57, 321 n. 76, 
324 n. 81, 327, 333-334; on Shahian So- 
phene, 167, 176 n. 112, 304; on Sophe- 
nian Orontids, 292, as ancestors of Arts- 
runis, 299, as Vitaxae of Adiabene, 164; 
on number of Vitaxae, 163 n. 42; on 
Vitaxae of Adiabene, 163 n. 42, 163-164 
n. 43, 164; on Vitaxae of Syrian March, 
176 n. 112; 

Marmashén/Marmasén Abbey, inscription 
from, 207 n. 236. 

Marnopolis, Sophanene, Bishop of, 139. 


Marr, N., 61-62 n. 58, 65 n. 61, 66 n. 62, 


169 n. 81, 266, 433 n. 29. 

Marshal of (Cilician) Armenia, office, 208 
n. 236. 

Marshania/MarSania, Princes, 272. 

Martius Verus, 213 n. 241. 

martpet, spurious formation, 169 n. 81. 

Maruan/Marvan, see Mirian. 

Martyrdom of St Arch‘il/Aréil, 25, 359, 
395, 399-400, 410 n. 15. 

Martyropolis, Np‘rkert, city, 138 n. 240, 
139, 173 n. 103, 174; Bishop of, 139. 
Marwan II, Marwan ibn Muhammad, Mur- 
van Qru (the Deaf), Umayyad Caliph, 
345, 347, 349 n. 39, 351, 395, 400 n. 42, 
405 n. 52, 442, 486 n. 215; [Ppaewis, 

349 n. 39. 

Marxian linguistics of Japhetitological 
School, 96 n. 142. 

Mary/Mariam, Chosroid princess, 410, ad 
416. 

marzpdn, see Viceroy (Iranian). 

marzpdan-sahrdar, 386 n. 13. 

Mashaveri/MaSaveri, river and valley, Dba- 
nis-valley, 440. 

Mashtots‘ /Ma&8toc‘, Mesrop, St, inventor of 
the Armenian alphabet, 17, n. 8, 105 
n. 160, 190-191 n. 199, 229 n. 273, 479; 
and the Georgian alphabet, 105-106 n. 
160. | 

Mask‘t‘k*, see Gogarene, Mushki. 
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Maslamah, 353 n. 54. 

Massagetae, 459 n. 98. 

Massiya, see Mushki. 

Master of the Court, office, — of Armenia, 
see. Prince-Master of the Court; — of 
Iberia: éxitgomog = ezo(y)s-mojguar, 
206 n. 234, 260. 

Master of the Granaries of Armenia, office, 
220. 

Master of the Holocausts of Armenia, office, 
221 n. 264. 

Master of the Horse, office, —- of Georgia: 
amilaxor, 271; see also Amilakhvari; — 
of Iran: aspabad /aspapaiti§ jasabdrapai- 
tif /aspvdrbad jasvdrbad, 202, 211 n. 238, 
325, 326. 

(Grand) Master of the Hunt, office, — of 
Armenia: orsapet ark‘uni, 222, 230 n. 
279, 259 n. 365; — of Georgia, 272. 

Master/Mayor of the Palace, office, — of 
Armenia, 220; — of the Church of Ibe- 
ria, 270; — of Georgia, 269; — of Guria, 
272; — of Kakhetia, 269-270. 

Master of the Stirrup of Georgia, office, 
269. 

Master of the Summer Palaces of Armenia, 
office, 220. 

Master of the Wardrobe of Armenia, of- 
fice, 204. 

Masu, see Mushki. 

Materialism in archaic paganism, 41. 

Matieni, 61 n. 58. 

Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle, 20. 

Maurice, Roman Emperor, 340, 389, 403 
n. 49, 452 n. 59, 483 n. 203; establishes 
Principate of Iberia, 383-384; establishes 
Exarchates, 387; counter-offensive 
against Iran, 381, 382. 

Maykop, North Caucasian Culture, 48. 

Mayram-daglari (mountains), 138 n. 240. 

Mayuma, see Peter the Iberian, Rufus, 
John. 

Maximus the Confessor, St, 398. 

Mazamacae, 459 n. 98. 

Mazhan/Mazan/Masanes, god, 109 n. 168. 

Mazdaism, Zoroastrianism, 17, 141, 149, 
246, 262, 269-270, 319 n. 67, 362, 364, 
366 n. 32, 368, 370, 382, nn. 1-2, 385 n. 
7,419, 424 n. 48, 427 n. 53, 461, 476 


n. 171, 480, n. 185, 482 n. 195. 

Mc‘xet‘a, see Mts‘khet‘a. | 

mec sepuh, title, 115, 125 n. 215, 130 
n. 229. 

mec t‘agawor, see Emperor. 

mecamec (grandee, great), 113 n. 181, 143 
nn. 260, 261; = did-did, 143 n. 260. 

Mecklemburg-Schwerin, Duke, Grand 
Duchy of, 240, 241. | 

Mecklemburg-Strelitz, Duke, Grand Duchy 
of, 240, 241. 

Media/Mnoia, -Atropatene, Azerbaijan, Me- 
des /Mydot, 50, 52, 53, 54 n. 49, 75, 76, 
78, 85 n. 106, 131, 155, 163, 164, 232 
n. 287, 238 n. 307, 259, 286, 384 n. 5, 
459 n. 98; uwpug (gen.), 458 n. 98; 
Uerpunyaimbet | "Ateanataxdy, 459 
n. 98; Median Monarchy, 67, 443; Ira- 
nian Viceroy of Atropatene, 232 n. 287; 
see also Mannaeans. 

Median March of Great Armenia, see Adia- 
bene. f 

Mediatization, 39; in Iberia, Georgia, 98, 
113 n. 178, 122 n. 207, 267; in Lithua- 
nia, Russia, 38 n. 11. 

Mediatized nobility of the former Holy 
Roman Empire, 273. 

Mediterranean world, 11, 12, 47. 

Medius of Larisa, 61 n. 58, 321 n. 76. 

Meydin *Aopevia, see Great Armenia. 

Méyac Bacthedc, see Emperor. 

Megasthenes, 306 n. 4. 

peytotaves thy “1Bijoov, 415 n. 35. 

Megrebin, see Tayk’. 

meknakazenk'n Xut‘ay (marauders of 
Khoyt‘), 312. 

Melik/melik®, melik‘ner = dynast, eth- 
narch, 217 n. 250; see also Alamalians of 
Erevan, Avanians of Tizak, Bebut‘ids, 
Beglarians of Giulistan, Hasan-Jalalians 
of Khach‘én, Israelians of Jraberd, Kam- 
sarakans of Surmalu, Shahnazarians of 
Varanda, Somkhit‘i (Dukes of). 

melik’-mamasazxlisi of Tiflis, office, 217 n. 
250. 

Melik‘ishvili/Melik‘i$vili, G., 49 n. 42, 298 
n. 83, 411 n. 20. 

Melikov, see Somkhit’i (Dukes of). 

Melikset-Bekov, L., 331 n. 120, 475 n. 164. 
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Melitene, 167, 207, 380 n. 111. 

Menua, King of Urartu, 218 n. 253, 298 
n. 83. 

Menon, expedition of, 82 n. 104. 

mep‘e/meup‘e (king), 91 n. 130, 92 n. 132, 
424 n. 48; mepet’-mep‘e (king of kings), 
see Emperor (Iberian, Georgian). 

Merdenik, see Kola. 

Meribanes, see Mirian. 

merjawork® (relatives), 193 n. 207. 

Meruzhan, see Mithrobuzanes. 

Meschia, — in broad sense, see Upper 
Iberia; — in narrow sense, see Samts‘khe 

Meschian Chronographer, History of the 
Mongol Invasions, 27. 

Meoythd, Méotiita, see Mts‘khet‘a. 

Mescit-dag (mountain), 138 n. 240. 

mese (tribute), 52. 

Mesopotamia, Mesopotamians, 11, 12, 14, 
33, 48, 66 n. 61, 207; Meconotauia, 
161; Wh2mqku Yunpeng, 313; Iy- 
I@oboGy, 383 n. 4; culture, 11; king- 
ship in, 45, n. 30, 50, 101 n. 151; system 
of succession in, 121-122 n. 207; Chris- 
tian M., 13. 

Mesrop, see Mashtots‘. 

Mesrop the Priest, Life of Si Nerses, 229. 

Mezezius I, Prince Gnuni, 205. 

Mezezius II, Prince Gnuni, 205, 387 n. 17. 

Mezezius III, Prince Gnuni, proclaimed 
Roman Emperor, 205. 

Michael II, Eastern Emperor, 353 n. 54. 

Michridates, see Mithridates. 

Mixoa “Aguevic, see Lesser Armenia. 

Microcosmism, 35, 42-43, 44, 88 n. 120, 
173 n. 100. 

Midianites, 259 n. 365. 

Midznadzoro/Mijnajoro, Abbey of, 433 
n. 30. 

Mihr/Mirian, Chosroid Prince of Kakhetia, 
358, 394, 395, 397, 399, 400, 401 nn. 
43, 44, ad 416. 

Mihranids, Mihranid Dynasty, House of 
Mihran, — one of the Seven Great 
Houses of Iran, 81 n. 103, 83-84 n. 
105, 149, 187, 188, 189, 190, 253, 317, 
335, 408, 473, 474, 475, 478 n. 174; 
see also Seven Great Houses (of Iran), 
Shahpuhr, Vahram Chébén; — of 


or 


Iberia, see Chosroids; — of Gogarene 
(Second Dynasty), see Gogarene ; — of 
Gardman (Second Dynasty), and later 
Albania, Mihrakans, House of Barzabod, 
of Var(a)zman, 187-188, 190 n. 196, 
216, 223, 258, 259, 408, 422, 475-481, 
n. 171; see also Armayél, Barzabod, 
Gardman, Juanshér, Mihran, Sagdukht, 
Sheroy, Spram, Vakhtang, Varaz-Bacu- 
rius/Bakur, Varaz-Gregory, VarazP‘erozh, 
Varaz-Tiridates I, II, Vard, Var(a)zman, 
Varazoy, Vardan I, II, Vardanuhi. 

Mihran/Jfp4kwh, supposed founder of 
Mihrakan Dynasty, 188, n. 185, 478-479, 
478 n. 174. 

Mihrandukht/Mihranduxt, Chosroid prin- 
cess, daughter of St Arch‘il, 188 n. 182, 
410, 414, 416, ad 416, 486. 

Mihrandukht/Mihranduxt, Chosroid prin- 
cess, 188 n. 182. 

Mihrdat, see Mithridates. 

Mihr-Narseh Spandiyaédh/SpandiyadS. 225 
n. 270. 


’Mihrshapuh/MihrSapuh, Nershapuh/Ner- 


Sapuh, Mardpet and Prince Artsruni/ 
Arcruni, 231 n. 285. 

Mik‘eladze/Mik‘elaje, Princes, 269; see also 
Bagratids, Taronitae. 

Miladh, 189. 

Milesians, 58 n. 57. 

Military Register, 135, 229, 230-231, 232, 
233, 234-241, 248. 

Mingrelia, Dukes, later Princes of, 267, 
268, 269; duchy, principality: Same- 
grelo, earlier Egrisi, 60 n. 58, 103 n. 159, 
269, 449 n. 41, 472 n. 152; Dukes of 
Egrisi / 9@obm5360 ga@obobobo, 472 
n. 152. 

Mingrelo-Lazian, Chan/Can, ‘Zanian’ lan- 
guage, 61 n. 58, 63 n. 60. 

Minorsky, V., 258 n. 362. 

Minos, 58 n. 56, 301. 

Minotaur, 301, n. 99. 

Mirian /00096 / Mihran/ Mirvan/ Maruan/ 
Marvan / Meribanes /Murvan/ Murvanoz, 
Iberian dynastic name, 83-84 n. 105, 
261. 

Mirian/Mirvan I, Nemrodid King of Ibe- 
ria, 81 n. 103. 
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Mirian/Mirvan II, Nemrodid King of Ibe- 
ria, 83 n. 105. 

Mirian/Mirvan/Meribanes III, St, Chos- 
roid First Christian King of Iberia, 83- 
84 n. 105, 120-121 n. 207, 149, 187, 188, 
189, 190, n. 195, 253, 262, 372 n. 62, 
373, 376, 377, n. 97, 379 n. 105, 392 

on. 10, 402 n. 46, 460, 461, 472 n. 155, 
473, nn. 157, 158, 474, 475, 478 n. 
174; conversion and chronology, 374- 
377, nn. 97, 99. 

Mirian/Mihran, Chosroid Prince of Ku- 
khet‘i/Kuxet‘i, 188 n. 182. 

Mirian/Mihran, Chosroid prince, Lord of 
Rust‘avi, 372 n. 62. 

Misimiana, see Apsilia and Misimiana. 

Mitanni, see Hurrians, Matieni. 

Mithras, god, 109 n. 168, 187, 319, n. 67. 

Mithras/Mithranes/M.Ood[vy]c, Eruaz, Or- 
ontid High Priest, 282, 283. 

Mithranes/Mithrenes/Mithrines/Mi6oarne, 
Orontid King and Satrap of Armenia, 
280, 281, 288, 289, 290 n. 52, 293, 317. 

Mithridates/Michridates II (I), Pharna- 
bazid King of Iberia, 101 n. 154, 260, 
264. 

Mithridates III (IV), Chosroid King of 
Iberia, 460. 

Mithridates IV (V), Chosroid King of Ibe- 
ria, 373 n. 67, 419, 462. 

Mithridates V (VI), Chosroid King of Ibe- 
ria, 362. 

Mithridates, Pharnabazid King of Arme- 
nia, 101, 101-102 n. 154. 

Mithridates I, Orontid King of Comma- 
gene, 281. 

Mithridates VI Eupator/M:Ogiddty> E%- 
natwo, Mithridatid King of Pontus, 85, 
189 239, n. 312, 360. 

Mithridates/806@5~, Chosroid Arch-Du- 
ke of West Iberia, Prince of Cholarzene- 
Javakhet‘i/Javaxet‘i, 372-373, 378, 379, 
n. 105, 381, 383, 427, 463, 463-464 n. 
117, 464, 465 nn. 119, 120. 


Mithridates, Chosroid prince, 188 n. 182. 


Mithridatids of Pontus, 447. 

Mithridatids, see Guaramids. 

Mithrobuzanes / M:Og0fovCdvnc | Me(h)ru- 
zhan/MeruZan, Orontid name, 165 n. 53, 


293, 299; misread as Mcbgofaglavye, 
299, n. 88. | 

Mithrobuzanes I, Orontid King of Sophe- 

' ne, 282, 294. 

Mithrobuzanes (II), Orontid Viceroy of 
Sophene, 239 n. 312, 282, 299, 321. 

Mithrobuzanes, Prince Artsruni/Arcruni, 
165 n. 53. 

Mkhargrdzelids /Mkhargrdzeli/Mxargrjeli, 
Zachariads, Dynasty of, 198, 208 n. 236. 
270; see also Amirejibi, Kamsarakan, 
Maghaladze, Mkhargrdzeli-Arghut‘ash- 
vili, mxargrjel, Pahlavids, P‘alavandish- 
vili, P’avlenishvili, Varam Gageli. 

Mkhargrdzeli-Arghut‘ashvili/Mxargrjeli- 
Argut‘agvili, later Argutinskij-Dolgoru- 
kij, Princes, 208 n. 236, 270. 

Mkheidze/Mxeije, formerly Mkhets‘idze/ 
Mxec‘ije, Princes, 272. 

Mkhit‘ar/Mxit‘ar of Ayrivank*, 21. 

Mkhit‘ar Gosh/Mxit‘ar Go§S, Code, 20, 122 
n. 207. 

833900 (inhabitant, vassal), 345 n. 21 
[Add. Corr.]. 

Mleah, Varazhnunid prince, 222 n. 268. 

Moagéovns, 85 n. 108. 

Moho-Shad/Sad, 391 n. 7. 

Mokk‘, see Moxoene. 

Mongols, 20, 144 n. 262, 173 n. 102, 
259. 

Monism of archaic paganism, 41. 

Monophysitism, Monophysites, National 
Church, — in Armenia, 14, 17, 249, 
477 n. 171; — in Albania, 14, 477 n. 171. 

Montenegro, Greek-Orthodox Metropoli- 
tans of, 170. 

Moschi, see Mushki. 

Moschica/Meschia/Meskhet‘i, see Upper Ibe- 
ria. 

Moschic March of Great Armenia, see Go- 
garene. 

Moschic Mts, see Little Caucasus. 

Moses, Prince of Otene, 219. 

Moses of Chorene, see Pseudo-Moses. 

Moses of Kalankaytuk* or Daskhurén /Das- 
xurtn, History of Albania, 19, 257, 258 
n. 362, 259, 391 n. 7, 392, n. 11, 476- 
477 n. 171, 478, n. 174, 479, n. 180. 

Mosoch, see Mushki. 
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Mossynoeci(ans)/Moocodvyoixor, 57 n. 13, 
58 n. 55, 61 n. 58, 70, 86. 

Mother of God, 328. 

Mouterde, R., S.J., 278, 287. 

Movakani, see Albania. 

Moxoene/Mokk‘/ 4p, Princes of, — I Dy- 
nasty, 110 n. 173, 131, 132, 135, 160, 161, 
182, 197 n. 222, 212, 224, 227, 228, 240, 
244, 246, 247, 248, 252; Maxitady, Moxn- 
tov, Moxacdyv (gen.), 160, 161, 162; 
mfnswn, 161; — II Dynasty (Bagratids), 
182, 202, 224, 228; doywy tod Mdeé, 
title recognized by the Empire, 182 n. 
145; — III Dynasty (Artsruni), 182, 
200, 224, 228; principality and province 
of, 129, 166 n. 63, 180, 181 n. 140, 197 
n. 222, 200, 202, 468 n. 138; Béth/Baé- 
Moksfayé, 181 n. 140. 

Mren, city, 214. 

M-S/B-S, tribal root, 57 n. 53, 60-62 n. 58. 

mt‘avar = Goxywr, dgxt-, -agync, 92 n. 
132, 388 n. 19; = mze@toc, 107 n. 165; 
see also Princes (Iberian, Georgian). #3 ;" 

Mt‘eulet‘i / Mt‘iulet‘i /8mgeg~gmr | Ioo- 
)Sgmo, land, 381 n. 114, 407 n. 2; 
Mt‘iulians/dmoy@bo, 486 n. 217. 

Mtkuari, see Cyrus. 

Mtsbin, see Nisibis. 

Mts‘khet‘a/ Mc‘xet‘a /896905, capital of 
Iberia, 88, 89 n. 121, 157, 264, 265, 371 
n. 58, 373 n. 66, 384 n. 7, 395, 420 n. 30, 
424 n. 48, 426 n. 53; inscription of Ves- 
pasian from, 120 n. 207; Meoy.0d, Mé- 
otAnta, 89 n. 121; Neogwvic/Neoris, 89 
n. 121. 

Mts‘khet‘os/Mc‘xet’os, eponymous K‘art'- 
losid, 88. 

Mu‘awiya I, Umayyad Caliph, 387 n. 17. 

Miller, C., 61 n. 58. 

Muhammad ibn Marw4n, 351. 

Mukhrani/Muxrani, Bagratid Princes of, 
later Bagration of Mukhrani, Princes, 
104 n. 159, 267, 268, 269; see also 
Georgia (House of). 

Munzur (Mezur)-cay (river), 138 n. 240. 

Murat-basi (mountain), 138 n. 240. 

Murats‘an/Murac‘an, Princes, 224, 230 n. 
280, 231 n. 284, 252. 

Murgul-su (river), 491 n. 246. 
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Murgule/Moveyotvdn, turma, 491 n. 246. 
Murvan the Deaf, Qru, see Marwan II. 
Murvan(oz), see Mirian. 

Musa al-Hadi, Abbasid Caliph, 409. 

Masasir, see Ardini. 

Musele-Crinites, House of, 13, 210; see also 
Alexius M., Mamikonids. 

Mush/Mu&, city, 211 n. 238, 324 n. 81. 

Mushel /MuSel, ‘Prince Andzevats‘i /Anjewa- 
ci, 199. 

Mushe]/Muéel I, Prince of the Mamikonids, 
140 n. 249. 

Mushel/MuSel (III), Mamikonid prince, 348, 
349. 

Mushki/ Mu8ki(ans) / Moschi(ans) / Méoyot/ 
Meskhians/Mesxians, 49, 55, 56, 57, 
n. 53, 60-62 n. 58, 64 n. 61, 68 n. 65, 
80, 86, 183, 458 n. 93a, 459 n. 98; 
Msoch, 56; ° Maciya/Massiya/Masu, 68 
n. 65; Mask’ tk’ /uupftp, 161, 162 n. 
39, 183, 459-460 n.98; Masayot tév 
Odvywy (gen.), 162, 183; see also Goga- 
rene, Upper Iberia. 

Muslim, see Islam. 

Myci, 68 n. 65. 

Mygdonia, see Nisibis. 

Mysia, 279. 

mezargrjel / longimanus / waxgoyxeio, 208 n. 
236; see also Mkhargrdzeli. 

mzaxebul;dbobg6y~, (related by mar- 
riage), 329 n. 107, 345 n. 21. 


N 


Nabuchodonosor, King of Babylon, 189, 
306 n. 4, 329 n. 110. 

*ndfaddra (holder of the family), 116 n. 188. 

*ndfapaiti§ (lord of the family), 115 n. 185. 

nahadi/nahabi, 115 n. 185. 

nahang, 116 n. 188, 117. 

nahapet, nahapetut’iwn, 114, 115 n. 185, 
116, n. 188, 131 n. 229, 171 n. 90. 

Nairi, 49, n. 42, 50 n. 43, 51 n. 44. 

Nakashidze/NakaSije, Princes, 272. 

Nakhchavan/Nax¢éawan, city, 170 n. 85, 
351. 

Naparwi, god, 301 n. 99. 

napfartu, 121 n. 207. 
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Nagqsh/ Naq§-i-Rustam inscription, 67 n. 
64, 68 n. 65. 

Nargasi, god, 301 n. 99. 

Narratio de rebus Armeniae, Atjynoic, 15, 
27, 331-332. 

Narses, Sassanid Great King, 149, 377 
n. 97. 

Narses, general, 13. 

Nasar/65b9@, Duke of Tsunda/Cunda, 
463-464 n. 117. 

Nasr, Bagratid prince of the House of 
Iberia, 489, 491, 492. 

Nassau-Usingen, Duke of, 240. 

Nassau-Weilburg, Prince of, 240. 

nax = doey7, 115 n. 185, 116 n. 188. 

*naxaddra, 116 n. 188. 


' naxarar, naxararut‘iwn, see Dukes (Arme- 
bd 


nian). 

Nazarov, House of, 273. 

Near East, 45 n. 30; see also East Mediter- 
ranean world. 

Nehawéend, battle of, 392 n. 11. 

Nemrodid/Nebrot‘ian Dynasty of Iberia, 
see Pharnabazid Dynasty (Second). 

neo-Achaemenianism, see Sassanids. 

neo-Iranian, see Iran. 

Neoptolemus, Satrap of Armenia, 289, 
293. 

vedhtegog mitiaéns, see Vitaxa. 

Nergal/NVeoyéA, “°U-GUR, god, 109 n. 68, 
299, 301, 302, 311. 

nerk‘ini/tkippfuf, 177, 178 n. 118; = 
eunuchus, spado, 178 n. 118. 

Nero, Roman Emperor, 76. 

Neronia, see Tigranacerta. 

Negwvic/Neoris, see Mts‘khet‘a. 

Nerse(h), see Adarnase. 

Nerse, Nerseran, Duke of Khunani/Xuna- 
ni, 402, 403. 

Nerse Nersiani/69@bg 69@bos60, Ner- 
sianid Presiding Prince of Iberia, 389 
n. 19, 399, 402, 406, 407, 421, 422, 424, 
425, 426-427, 436. 

Nerseh, Haykid, 296, 309. 

Nerseh/Nerses, Prince Kamsarakan, Curo- 
palate of Armenia, 171 n. 90, 206, 404. 

Nerseh, K‘ajberunid prince, 206 n. 235. 

Nerseh, Prince of Lesser Sophene, 170 n. 
88. 


Nerses I, Katholikos of Armenia, 339. 

Nerses III, Katholikos of Armenia, 397. 

Nerses/Nerseh V, Katholikos of Ejmia- 
tsin/Ejmiacin, 208 n. 236. 

Nerses-Bakur, Katholikos of Albania, 422. 

Nersehapat, town, 309. 

Nershapuh, see Mihrshapuh. 

Nersianid Dynasty of Iberia, 254, 388 n. 
19, 399, 402, 403, 404, 406, 407, 408, 
n. 7, 436; see also Adarnase III, Nerse. 

New Hittite Empire, see Hittites. 

‘New Iran,’ see Iran, Sassanids. 

‘New Jerusalem,’ 173 n. 100. 

‘New Rome.’ 173 n. 100. 

New Siracene, see Adiabene. 

New Year festivals, and theophany of 
time, 44. 

Nicephorus, presumable Mamikonid prin- 
ce, Roman co-Emperor, 210. 

Nicephorus II Phocas, Eastern Emperor, 
389 n. 22. 

Nicephorus I, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
201 n. 228. 

Niese, N., 290 n. 54. 

Nig/Niyn, Aparan, canton, 198, 204-205, 
207. 

Nigali/60g9@0 / Ligani / mod. Livana, land, 
413, 433 n. 30, 438, 439 n. 3, 445, 446, 
455 n. 73, 488, 491, 492 n. 246, 493, 
495, 496, n. 266. 

Nihorakan/Uf4Sapumhwit, region, 164, n. 
54, 165. 

Nimrud-dag monument, 109 n. 168, 120 
n. 207, 278, 280, 281, 283, 286, 287, 288, 
289-290, 319 n. 67. 

Ninive/Ufincl, 165. 

Nino, St, Dluminatrix of Iberia, 374, 375- 
376, 460 n. 98; dates, 374-377, 

Nisibis / NiotBtg | Mebin | Wpéefhi, city, 
458-459 n. 98; region of, Mygdonia, Aru- 
astan/Ypocwumwh, Béth/Béd-Arabayé, 
75, 179; see also Arzanene. 

Nisibis, Peace of, 149, 150 n. 5, 170, 171, 
175-176, 180, 304 n. 114, 377 n. 97. 

Nobility, — Higher, see Dynasts, Princes, 
vaspuhrdn, vuzurgan; —- Lower, gentry 
37, n. 8; see also dzdddn, azatk*, aznaurn. 

Noste/6mbQ river, 103 n. 159, 446. 

Noéldeke, Yh., 152 n. 6. 
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nomen gentilicium in Armenia, 129, 130, 
230. 

Nor-Shirakan, see Adiabene. 

North Caucasian languages, 63, n. 60; see 
also South Caucasian languages. 

Notitia Antiochena, 456 n. 77. 

Np‘rkert, see Martyropolis. 

Nubia, 14. 

Numismatic data, — Arabic, 428; — Ara- 
bo-Albanian, 481 n. 189; — Arabo-Ibe- 
rian, 429, 432, 433; — Orontid, 279- 
283 ; — Sassano-Iberian, 428-434. 

Nutsubidze/Nucubije, 261. 

Nymphius, Batman-su (river), 137 n. 240. 


Oo 


Oblivion, Castle of, 178 n. 118. 

obsequium, see servitium. 

“oxvdoc, GyAot = er, 93 n. 136. 

Odomantis/’Odopartis, 54 n. 49, 73, 137, 
n. 240. 

Odzrkhe/Ojrxe/@d®§9, Duchy of, 103 n. 
159, 142, 202, 254, 316,372, 446, 463, 471; 
Dukes of / gMobos30 MQdHgobs, 143 
n. 258, 316, 463-464 n. 117, 472, n. 152; 
fortress, 439, 445, n. 35, 446, 457 n. 89, 
464 n. 117, 489 n. 234. 

Odzrkhos / Ojrxos / Qd®gab, eponymous 
K‘art‘losid, 444-445, 457, 

oinodeondtys, 115 n. 185. 

oixouuévn, 46, n. 34, 148; Caucasian, 50, 
77 n. 86, 101, 102, n. 158; Imperial, 
173; Mesopotamian, 51 n. 44. 

Office-fiefs, 119, 267; see also Atabeg, 
Commander of the King’s Bodyguard, 
Coronant, Duke, Eagle-bearer, Grand 
Chamberlain, Grand Faulconer, Grand 
Master of Ceremonies, (Grand) Master 
of the Hunt, Grand Treasurer, Great 
Butler, Great Pantler, Guardian of the 
Caucasian Mts, High Constable, High 
Priest, Marshal, Master of the Court, 
M. of the Granaries M. of the Holocausts, 
M. of the Horse, M. of the Palace, M. 
of the Stirrup, M. of the Summer 
Palaces, M. of the Wardrobe, melik'-ma- 

t masaclisi, Ostikan, Prince-Master of the 


Court, Protonotary, Receiver of Am- 


bassadors, Seneschal, Vitaxa. 

Olakan, castle, 209. 

‘Old empire’, 80 n. 99. 

Oldenburg, Grand Dukes, Grand Duchy of, 
240, 241, 273. 

Olt‘i, see Glaucus. 

Olt‘isi/mod. Oltu, city,. 439, 455 n. 70. 

Olympius, High Priest of Ani-Camachus, 
105 n. 160. 

omphalos, 42, 88 n. 120. : 

Opiza, Abbey of 463; relief of Ashot the 
Great from, 328, 334. 

Orbalisene/’Ogfadtonvy-Basilisene, canton, 
54 n. 49, 451 n. 53. 

Orbeliani, Jambakur(ian)/Jambakur(ian)- 
Orbeliani, Princes, 104 n. 159, 211 n. 


238, 270; see also Liparit I, IV, Liparitid- . 


Orbeliani, Mamikonids. 

"“QoeBndoc, 54 n. 49. 

Orbi/Orbet‘i, see Samshvilde. 

orbis terrarum = oixovyévn, 46. 

ordik’ tagaworazanc’ = sep‘ecul(n), 409 n. 
10; see also Princes (Albanian, Iberian, 
Georgian). 

ordo equester, azat nobility as, 124. 

Orduni/Uorduni, Princes, 110 n. 173, 199, 
216, 218-219, 224, 227, 231 nn. 284, 285, 
235 n. 301, 240, 246; Orduni/Uordoru in 
Phasiane (principality), 218, 219 n. 254; 
see also Manag of Phasiane. 

Oroezes, King of Albania, 83, 239 n. 312. 

Orontes/’Codrtic /’Ogdvtag / "Ogudrd(o)nc/ 
’"Ogodvéns |’ EBodrtys | Agvardne |’Aotd- 
vnc | Agtdzavos |’Agtadvrns | ‘Agodvdns | 
“Aedod(v)tn¢/’*Agdtros, Orontid name, 
278 

Orontes, first Orontid, 279. 

Orontes/’Ogdvtn¢/"Agodvdne I, Orontid Sa- 
trap of Armenia, 279, 281, 287, 288, 289, 
293. 

Orontes/’Agodvdn¢ II, Orontid Satrap, 
then King of Armenia, 279-280, 282, 
288, 289, 290 n. 52, 293, 317. 

Orontes/‘Agodvdns III, Orontid King of 
Armenia, 280, 286, 287, 290 nn. 52, 54, 
294, 


Orontes/’Ogdvtn¢ /’EBodvtnc /Eruand/ Iar- 


vand IV, last/teAevtaiog Orontid King 
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of Armenia, 73, 75 n. 83, 282, 283-285, 


286, 290, 291, n. 58, 294, 316, 319; 
theophany of, 301. 

Orontes/*Agtdync V, last Orontid King 
of Sophene, 74 n. 81, 282, 286, 292-293, 
294, 299 n. 88. 

Orontids /Eruandids, Orontid /Eruandid Dy- 
nasty of Armenia, Sophene, and Comma- 
gene, 73-74, 74-75 nn. 81, 82, 109 n. 168, 
110 n. 173, 131, 164, n. 48, 167, 168, 
180, 199, 201, 201, n. 232, 205, 206, 
219, 223, 224, 226, 227, 228, 277-354, 
408 n. 7, 444, 449; see also Abdissares, 
Antiochus I of Commagene, Araetheus, 
Arsames, Artasyras, Mithranes, Mithras, 
Mithridates I of Commagene, Mithrobu- 
zanes I, II of Sophene, Orontes, Orontes 
I-V, Ptolemaeus, Samus, Xerxes, Za- 
riadris. 

Orontid dynasties in Great Armenia, see 
Adiabene, Aravenian, Artsruni, Arzane- 

ne, Bagratids, Eruanduni, Ingilene and 
Anzitene, Greater Sophene, Lesser So- 
phene, Vahevuni, Zarevand and Her. 

Orontid, First Monarchy of Greater Ar- 
menia, see Armenia. 

orsapet ark‘uni, see Master of the Hunt. 

Oshakan, castle, 197. 

Oshin/OSin IV, Het‘umid Prince of Lam- 
bron-Askuras, 208 n. 236. 

Osrhoene, Kingdom of, 75, 155, 166, 284, 
n. 23, 297. 

Ossetia, see Alania. 


. Ostan, see Angl. 


ostan (Court), 114, 125 n. 215, 178 n. 119, 
323 n. 77. 

ostanik(k‘) (courtiers), 125-126 n. 215, 233 
n. 290. 

ostikan|numpfiwui = Pfalzgraf, 168, 176, 
177, 178 n. 119, 179, n. 121. 

Ostrogoths, 64 n. 61. 

Otene/Uti, Princes of, 110 n. 173, 182 
n. 146, 160 n. 37, 219, 224, 227, 231 
n. 284, 240, 244, 259; ’tywn, 161; prin- 
cipality, Qluafurgeng wyfuupSf/[Odtidy 
ydoa, 129, 132, 160, 168, 220, 467, 475, 
482; see also Moses. 

Other Armenia, see Pentarchy. 


Other Sophene, see Lesser Sophene. 


Other Vitaxa, see Gogarene. 

“Qtwxoc, see Artoces. 

Ottomans, 138 n. 240. 

Our Lord, 328. 

Ownership in ancient Armenia and Iberia, 
90, n. 127, 91 n. 128, 123 nn. 208, 209. 


P 


padsah, see Emperor. 

Paganism, — and Social Myth, 41-48; — 
in Caucasia, 50, 58, 67, n. 63, 77, 88 
n. 120, 100, 100-101 n. 151, 108, 108-109 
n. 168, 215, 218, 299-303, 304; see also 
Ang]-Tork*, Armaz, Armenian Paganism, 
Bull, Georgian Paganism, Great Mother, 
Haldi, Mazhan, Nergal, Shiuini, Tarku, 
Teshub, Wolf-dog, Zaden. 

P'aghava/P'agava, Princes, 272. 

ITayuedtio¢, see Bagrat. 

Pahlavids/Pahlavuni/Pahlawuni Dynasty, 
207, 207-208 n. 236; see also Amire- 
jibi, Gregory II, Gorbaniél, Het‘umids, 
Kamsarakan, Lambron, Maghaladze, 
Mkhargrdzeli, P‘alanvandishvili, P‘av- 
lenishvili, Shapuh, Sumbatishvili, Theo- 
dore, Vahram II. 

Paikuli inscription, 158, 159 n. 35. 

paiti§ = -agync, 115 n. 185. 

* pa(i)ti-axsija, 155, 156. 

Pakhomov/Paxomov, E. A., 428, 429, 
430, 431. 

Pala, see Bala. 

Palakats‘io/Palakac‘io, lake, 439, 440, 441. 

palatium, 178 n. 119; see also ostan. 

P‘alavandids / Ptalavanishvili / P‘alavandi- 
Svili, Princes, 208 n. 236, 270; see also 
Pahlavids. 

Palestine, 327. 

Palu, kaza, 212 n. 240. 

Paluni, Princes, 212, 224, 227, 228, 240, 
247, 249, 250, 252; Palunik’ (princi- 
pality), 212; see also Artak. 

Pambaki river, 440. 

Pambaki mountains, 451 n. 54. 

P'anaskerteli Dynasty, 270; see also Ava- 
lishvili, Ts‘its‘ishvili. 

P’anaskerti /QQobob39g@o, fortress, 439, 
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455, n. 70, 456 n. 77, 497-498 n. 273; 
Panak'‘sér /J7uvdoxeo, 456 n. 77. 

Pranavari / 93965350 / Paravani / Tap‘a- 
ravani, lake, 103 n. 159, 439, 445, 446, 
464 n. 117, 488 n. 226. 

Paneskirt Yaylasi, 455 n. 70. 

Pantheism in archaic paganism, 41. 

Pap, Arsacid King of Armenia, 165 n. 56, 
178 n. 118. 

Pap, Bagratid prince, 340. 

Papak (I), Iranian vitaxa, 157 n. 30. 

Papak (II), Iranian vitaxa, 158 n. 31, 159 
n. 35, 190 n. 195. 

Pfapak, Prince Aravelian/Arawelean, 199 
n. 226. 

Paphlagonia, 54 n. 49. 

Pappus of Alexandria, 18. 

*parah-xvd§ra | paru-xvd9ra, protomorphic 
name of four mountainous regions, 450; 
see also Elburz, Paruar, Pontic Alps, 
Tayk’. 

Pargev/Pargew, Prince Amatuni, 130 n. 
229. 

pargewakan = beneficium, 119, 126. 

P‘arisos, see Albania. 

Parkhali/Parkhar, see Tao-Parkhali. 

Parochialism, see Caucasiology. 

magwmeera tod ITaguddgov, see Tayk’. 

P‘arnajom/P‘arnajom, Pharnabazid King 
of Iberia, 100 n. 151. 

P‘arnavaz, see Pharnabazus. 

P‘arnavaz / Parnawaz / busntiu.mg, Hay- 
kid, 294-295, 296. 

Pfarnavazian, see Pharnabazids. 

P’arnavazian, see Bagarat P. 

Parsi, god, 301 n. 99. 

Parskahayk*, see Persarmenia. 

Parsman, see Pharasmanes. 

Pfarsman, Mandakunid prince, 212 n. 
239. 

Partahi, god, 301 n. 99. 

Partav / Partaw / Bardavi / 65 @9g0 / Bar- 
dha‘a/Bar6éa‘a, capital of Albania, 381, 
473, 476 n. 169, 481 n. 189, 484, 485 
n. 211; ‘Duke of Bardavi’ = g@oboo- 
30 60M~d39~@O (Viceroy of Albania), 
402. 

partes Occidentis, Western part of the Em- 
pire, 14. 


partes Orientis, 7. 

Parthia, Parthians, see Arsacid Dynasty of 
Iran. 
Parthian phase in Caucasian history, 83, 
104, 106, 112 n. 176, 116 n. 188, 157. 

Partition of Armenia, see Armenia. 

Paruar, region of Tiflis, 450. 

Paryadres, see Pontic Alps, Tao-Parkhali. 

Pasin, kaza, 219 n. 254. 

Pasiphae, 58 n. 56, 301. 

Pask‘am/Qmwupunf, Haykid, 295, 296, 302 
n. 100. 


Ilacxanetéwv, Goxywv, see Prince-Master 


& of the Court. 

pater familias = mamasazlisi = tanuter, 
91 n. 128. 

paterazm = ost, 117. 

patesi, 156. 

patiazxs, see Vitaxa. 

patiw (diadem), 134 n. 235. 

Patrician /matoixioc, title, 213, 388, 389 
n. 22, 392 n. 11, 398 n. 35, 408, 495 n. 
264, 496 n. 266; batrig, see Principate; 
First Patrician/ngwtozateixioc, 393 
n. 11. 

ITateixioc, see Grand Chamberlain (of 
Armenia); Patrician. 

Patrilineal seniority, see Primogeniture. 

Patrocles, Admiral, 81 n. 104. 

Paul, St, Apostle, 312. , 

Paul I, Emperor of Russia, 217 n. 250. 

P‘avlenishvili/P‘avlenisvili/Pavlenov, Prin- 
ces, 208 n. 226, 270; see also Pahlavids. 

pax achaemenia, 11, 46, 67, 68, 74, 148, 
337, 357, 443. 

pax christiana, 11, 13, 14, 385 n. 7, 393. 

pax macedonica, 11, 48, 74, 148, 357, 443. 

pax romana, 11, 13, 46, 83. 

P‘aytakaran, see Caspiane. 

P'aytakaran / buy snl pts | Dataxagayy, 
city, 458-459 n. 98. 

Peace treaties, see Treaties. 

peda (place), 156. 

Peeters, P., S.J., 17 n. 8, 105-106 n. 160, 
158-159 n. 35, 188 n. 188, 191 n. 199, 
261, 410, n. 18, 411 n. 24, 494 n. 257. 

Pentarchy, Pentarchs, trans-Euphratensian 
Princes, satrapiae, gentes/é0vyn, Other 
Armenia, 131-132, 133, 135, 138 n. 240, 
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171-172, 172-173 n. 100, 173 n. 103, 
174, n. 106, 175, 194, 195, 197, 304; sta- 
tus of civitates foederatae, 133, 171, 173, 
195; privileges recognized by the Em- 
pire, 134 n. 233; area, 137, 138 n. 240; 
destroyed by Justinian, and Fourth Ar- 
menia, 129, 131, 173-175, 331; see also 

_Asthianene, Balabitene, Greater So- 
phene, Ingilene and Anzitene, Lesser So- 
phene, Regalia, Satrap, Syrian March. 

Peranius//7eodvtoc, Iberian (Chosroid ?) 

' prince, 372 n. 62. 

Perdiccas, 280, 289. 

Pergamese Chronicle, 287. 

Pergri, kaza, 205 n. 234. 

negipietog = spectabilis, 398 n. 35. 

Perkhanyan/Perxanyan, A., 96 n. 142. 

Pernice, A., 193 n. 207. 

Pér6éz, Sassanid Great King, 117 n. 192; 
wars of, 365, n. 31, 366, n. 35, 367, n. 39, 
368 n. 46. 

Peroz /Q96MQ6, Mihranid Vitaxa of Go- 
garene, 187, 188, 191, 262, 401, 402 
n. 46, 420, 473, nn. 157-158, 474, 478 
n. 174, 479, 484. 

P'eroz, House of, see Gogarene. 

Persarmenia/Parskahayk*, province, 129, 
148, 152, 164 n. 48, 196, 380. 

‘Persarmenia,’ see Iranian Armenia. 

Persepolis inscription, 67 n. 64, 68 n. 65. 

Perzold, A., 40 n. 14. 

Peter the Iberian, Murvanoz, Monophysite 
Bishop of Mayuma, 261. 

Peter the Patrician, 150 n. 5, 166 n. 683, 
175. 

antidénysc, see Vitaxa. 

Pfalzgraf = ostkan, 178, n. 119, 179. 

Pharasmanes I, Pharnabazid King of Ibe- 
ria, 101-102 nn. 152, 154, 260, 264, 265 
[Add. Corr.], 458 n. 93a; Armenian 
policy, 101-102. 

Pharasmanes/®agaoudyyc II, Pharnabazid 
King of Iberia, 102, 264, 447 n. 39, 448. 

Pharasmanes/P‘arsman V, Chosroid King 
of Iberia, 374, 378, ad 416. 

Pharasmanes VI, Chosroid King of Iberia, 
374, 378 n. 101, ad 416, 419. 

Pharnabazids/P‘arnavazian, Pharnabazid, 
K‘art‘losid Dynasty, Dynasts of Arma- 


zi-Mts‘khet‘a/Mc‘xet‘’a, then Kings of 
Iberia, — First Pharnabazid Dynasty, 
80, n. 101, 81, n. 103, 88-89, 306 n. 4, 
445; — Second Pharnabazid, Nemro- 
did/Nebrot‘ian Dynasty, 81 n. 103, 83 
n. 105; its possible Orontid or Mihranid 
connexion, 317-318, 334; — Third Phar- 
nabazid Dynasty, 81 n. 103, 83 n. 105; 
see also Amazaspes I, II, Artaxias II, 
Mirvan/Mirian I, Pharasmanes I, II, 
Parnajom, Pharnabazus. 

Pharnabazus /P‘arnavaz/ 93065356, Phar- 
nabazid First King of Iberia, 89, 81 
n. 103, 89 n. 124, 100 n. 151, 103 n. 159, 
105 n. 160, 445, 457 n. 90. 

Phasiane/Basean /Basén /Basiani /dsbo56o, 
canton, 217 n. 250, 230 nn. 277, 281, 233 
n. 291, 496, 497 n. 269; Rwubimg fp |Ba- 
ovdvot (people), 60 n. 58, 233 n. 291; 
Princes of, see Orduni. 

Phasis/Pdorc, Rioni/®ombo river, 59, 60 
n. 58, 103 n. 159, 437, 448 n. 39. 

Phasis, city, 72. 

Philip, Siunid prince, Presiding Prince of 
Armenia, 214. 

Philip/gj30g03g, Prince of Siunia, 421, 
422. 

Philo of Tirak’s translation of Socrates’s 
History, 397 n. 32. 

Phocas, Roman Emperor, 239 n. 312, 390. 

Phocas, House of, 13; see also Leo, 
Nicephorus IT. 

@A AAAAZ (Flavius Dades?, Flavioda- 
tes?), 260, 265. 

gogot Snudotot, 173 n. 103. 

@oitoc, 85 n. 106. 

Phrygia/®ovyia, 53 n. 49, 56; Phrygians/ 
Dovyec, 52-53, 53-55 n. 49, 56, 59, 62 
n. 58, 64 n. 61, 67 n. 62, 87, 443; Phry- 
gian language, 62-63 n. 59; see also 
Hayasa-Phrygians, Til-garimmu. 

Piasts of Poland, 222. 

pinna/pinnus|/nivva, 134 nn. 233, 234, 135 
n. 235. 

pirmSo Svili, see Primogeniture. 

Pisidia, 54 n. 49. 

pitiax§, see Vitaxa. 

mitidénc, see Vitaxa. 
nAVOos = er, 93 n. 136. 
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Pliny the Elder, 61 n. 58, 79, 81-82 n. 104, 
136, n. 238, 182 n. 146, 255 n. 354, 447, 
450, 456, 470, 471. 

Plutarch, 71, 82 n. 104, 155, 299 n. 89, 321, 
448 n. 40, 456. 

rAovuta, 134 nn. 233, 234, 184-135 n. 235. 

Poc‘xovi, see Pots‘khovi. 

Polemonids, Polemonid Dynasty of Pontus 
and Bosporus, 73, 254, 447. 

ai noditixal moortidec, 206 n. 234. 

Polyaenus, 286. 

Pompey, campaigns in Caucasia, 75, 82 
n. 104, 83, 98 n. 144, 360, 448 n. 40. 

Pontic Alps, Paryadres/I7aguddene |Par- 
hal dagi, Lxvodtonc, 437, 445, 447, 451. 

Pontic Caucasia, 438. 

Pontic Georgia, see West Georgia. 

Ponto-Caspian Isthmus, 54, 55, 57, 58, 437. 

Pontus, Kings, Kingdom of, 71, 73, 74 n. 
80, 75, 76, 447; Colchis included, 82; 
see also Kanzadoxtxoc I1d6vtoc, Mithri- 
dates Eupator, Polemonids. 

Pontus, Sea of, see Black Sea. 

Post-Arsacid period, see Armenia. 

Pots‘khovi/Poc*xovi/mod. Posof, land, 439 
n. 7. 

praepositus sacri cubiculi, see Grand Cham- 
berlain (of Roman Empire). 

praeses, 195, 398 n. 35. 

praetor, 398 n. 35. 

Prefect of the City /k‘alak‘apet ark‘uni, 230 
n. 279 [Add. Corr.]. 

zoeacfhitatos, 93, 123 n. 209. 

noeoBputeoos = eréc’, 163 n. 41. 

Presiding Prince, see Principate. 

Priest-Kings of Emesa, see Emesa. 

Primary History of Armenia, 15, 18, 104, 
108, 111, 164, 293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 
299, 301, 320, 321, 324, 326, 329 n. 108, 
333, 334, 417, 418, 421; and Orontid 
origin of Bagratids, 306, 317, 318; Mark- 
wart on, 306, 307-316. 

Primary History of Iberia, 23, 24, 87. 

Prime Minister of Iran = hazdrbad, vuzurg- 
framanddr, Grand Vizier, office, 190 n. 
195, 206 n. 234. 

primicerius sacri cubiculi, office, 168. 

Primogeniture, b°khordh, ngeoBut egos, nOW- 

totoxta, primogenita (primitiva); b¢khér= 
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mzQwtotd20¢/primogenitus = arajin ordi | 
pirmSo Svili, patrilineal seniority in 
Caucasian succession, 120, 120-122 n. 
207, 337-338; see also Succession. 
primus inter pares, Caucasian king as, 139. 
Prince(s), Dynasts, Sub-kings, Dynastic 
aristocracy, —in Caucasia (in general), 38 
n. 11, 39 n. 12, 69, 70, 135, 144; termi- 
nology, 106-107, n. 162, 164, 107-108 n. 
165, 114; — Albanian: faotdsic, ordik 
tagaworazanc*,85,n. 109, 93, 143, 257-259, 
409 n. 10; list, 257-259; — Armenian: 
iSxan | fiafumts, sepuh (awag, mec), 12, 70, 
77-78, 80, 92 n. 132, 93 n. 133, 97 n. 143, 
98 n. 146, 108 n. 168, 110 n. 173, 111 
n. 176, 112-124, 125 n. 215, 126, n. 216, 
127, n. 220, 128-141, 143, 147-252, 277, 
285, 287, 303, 338, 348, 350, 357, 359, 
382, 405, 406, 453, 461, 465; juridical, 
political, military, territorial aspects, 
112-124, 132-137, 195-197, 229-241; no- 
menclature, 129-130; precedence, 113, 
n. 181, 241-252; list, 222-229; ifxanu- 
f‘iwn, 117; see also Haykids, Pentarchy, 
Regalia; —- Germanic, of Holy Roman 
Empire, of Confederation of the Rhine, 
Austrian and German, Mediatized ducal, 
princely, landgravial, comital houses: 
Fiirst, Prinz, Landgraf, 112-113, 178- 
179, 239-241, 273; — Iberian, Georgian: 
mf‘avar /00053@, tavad, sep‘ecul, 12, 80 
n.101, 87, 88, 89 n.121, 91, 91-92 n. 131, 
92, n. 132, 92-93 n. 133, 96-97 n. 143, 
98, 99, n. 150, 104 n. 159, 113 n. 178, 
114, 115, 116 n. 188, 122 n. 207, 130- 
131 n. 229, 133, 139 n. 244, 141, 142, 
n. 255, 143, 253-254, 263, 266-273, 334, 
336, 361, 376, 383, 385 n. 8, 387, 388 
n. 19, 401, 403, 407-408, 409, 412; list, 
253-254, 269-273, 407-408; ‘Divided’, 
‘Undivided’ dynasties, 104 n. 159, 267, 
268; see also K‘art‘losids; — Lithuanian: 
kunigas, rikis, 38 n. 11, cf. 222; see also 
Gediminids;— Russian: knjaz’, 38 n. 11, 
268, cf. 222; see also Rurikids; — West 
Georgian: sceptuchs/oxynztotdyor, 12, 85 
n. 107, 93, 107 n. 162, 254-257, 266-273 
447, 447-448 n. 39; list, 254-257, 269- 
272; oxnntovytat, 85, n. 106; see also 
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Dynasts, Dynasticism and Feudalism, 
Ebenbiirtigkeit, Ftirst, Landgraf, princes 
de race, Prinz, Theophany of kingship, 
Urfiirsten. 

Prince-Master of the Court of Armenia/ 
fofeatr omxwohunykumi[tint | doyov 
ITacxanetéwy, office, 162, n. 39. 

princeps = t‘avad, 89 n. 121, 267; see also 
Princes (Iberian, Georgian). 

princes de race, Caucasian (Armenian and 
Georgian) Princes as, 113, 268; see also 

_ Princes, Urfiirsten. 

Princes of the Blood in Armenia, 206; 
see also Kamsarakan. 

Principate, Presiding Princes, — in Cauca- 
sia (in general), 153, 386-387, n. 17; 
institutional significance, 386-389; analo- 
gous to Roman Exarchates, 387; batrigq, 
batdriga, 394 n. 17, 409 n. 10, 410; — of 
Albania: Patrician, Prince, 216, 387, 388, 
392, 393 n. 11, 476-477, n. 171, 480-481; 
— of Armenia: Curopalate, Patrician, 
Prince of Princes /iszanac‘-igxan, Prince, 
ruling High Constable, 153, 197, 198, 202, 
206, 209, 213, 214, 263, 315, 331, 333, 
334, 338, 339, 340, 342, 345, 347, 350, 
394 n. 17, 411, 416; arajnord naxararac‘n 
(chief of Princes), 331; converted into 
Bagratid Monarchy, 202, 354; — of 
Iberia: Curopalate, Patrician, Arch-duke 
= erist‘avt'-mt‘avar | 90bMs30 - 80s- 
396, eris-mt‘avar, Duke = erist‘av (of 
Iberia / K‘art‘lisa), 24, 153, 203, 253, 
254, 260, 263, 266, 382, 384, 386-388, 389, 
390, 391, 392, 393, 396 n. 30, 399, 401 
n. 44, 403, 404, 406, 407, 410, 411, 412, 
416, 421, 463 n. 117, 466; table of 
Princes, 393, 398, 406-407, ad 415; in- 
stituted by Maurice, 384, 385; on anal- 
ogy with Exarchates, 387; diminution, 
403, 407, 411; revived by Bagratids, 
353, 360, 412, 416; converted into Bag- 
ratid Monarchy, 203, 353-354, 416; — 
of West Georgia, Lazica: Patrician/ 
Jwaternvocs, 255-256 n. 355, 266, 360, 
387, 388. 

Prinz, = sepuh = juveigneur, chevalier, 
115 n. 186; (occasionally) = i§zan, 114 
n. 184 see also Princes. 


Priscus, 363 nn. 19, 20. 

Probus, 368-369 n. 47. 

ITgoyweia, 459 n. 98. 

Procopius, 134-135, nn. 234, 235, 172, n. 
98, 173, n. 103, 174 n. 107, 178 n. 118, 
193 n. 207, 194, n. 209, 195 n. 212, 196 
nn. 218, 219, 362, 367 n. 39, 368-369, 
370, n. 55, 371 n. 57, 372 n. 62; errors in 
connexion with Caucasia, 369 n. 47, 372 
n. 61, 373. 

Propontis, 450. 

P‘roshid-Khalbakid /P‘roS’id-Xalbakid 
branch of the Princes of Khach‘én/Xaé‘- 
én, 217 n. 250. 


moocntynots = t‘aquanis-c‘ema in Ibe- 
ria, 101 n. 151. 
mowto- = nax-, 115 n. 185. 


Proto-Albanians, 68, n. 65; see also Cas- 
pii, Myci, Utii. 

Proto-Armenians, see Armenia. 

Proto-Caucasians, 33, 53, 54 n. 49, 57, 58, 
62 n. 58 68 n. 65, 69, 70, 80, 87, 277, 
442. 

‘Proto-feudal’ stage, 38 n. 11. 

Proto-Georgians, 55-58 nn. 53-57, 59, 62 
n. 58, 64 n. 61, 68-69 nn. 65, 66, 70, 80, 
86-87 n. 116, 88 n. 120, 88-89 n. 124, 93, 
100 n. 151, 322 n. 76, 443; see also 
Aea, Colchis, K‘art‘vels, Kashkai, Mush- 
ki, Suans, Tabal. 

Proto-Hattians, 55, 57 n. 54, 58 n. 57, 63 
n. 59, 64-65 n. 61, 100 n. 151; see also 
Hittites. 

Protonotary of Georgia, office, 267, 270; 
see also T’umanids. 

mowtonaterxtoc, see Patrician. 

mo@toc, 107 n. 165; = mf‘avar, 92 n. 132; 
= aznaur, 94 n. 137. 

NMOwWTotOxta, Mwawtdtoxoc, see Primogeni- 
ture. 

psak (diadem), 134 n. 235. 

Pseudo-Agathangelus, see Primary History 
of Armenia. 

Pseudo-Dionysius, 261. 

Pseudo-John Mamikonian/Mamikonean, 
History of Taraun/Tarawn, 18-19, 349 
n. 40. 

Pseudo-Josue the Stylites, 367 n. 39. 

Pseudo-Moses of Chorene, History of Ar- 
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menia, 15, 18, 104-105, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 120 n. 207, 125-126 n. 215, 134 
n. 235, 182 n. 146, 187 n. 175, 192 n. 199, 
193 n. 208, 197 n. 222, 204 nn. 230, 231 
206 n. 234, 210 n. 238, 212 n. 240, 213 n. 
242, 215 n. 245, 219 n. 254, 220 nn. 257, 
259, 221 nn. 261-264, 222 n. 268, 224, 
225 n. 270, 229 nn. 274-275, 232 n. 287, 
233 n. 287, 235 n. 201, 242 n. 317, 313 
n. 41, 323 n. 78, 453 n. 63, 456, 460 n. 98, 
468, 469, 479 n. 183; floruit, 15, 104, 
108, 307-308, 330-334; tradition embo- 
died, 108, 283-285, 293, 294-295, 296, 
297, 299, 305 n. 119, 306, 307, 309, 310, 
n. 32, 316, 317 n. 57, 318, 319; sources 
indicated, 105-106 n. 160; misapprehen- 
sions, 110, n. 173, 111, 189, 204 nn. 
230, 231, 212 n. 239, 213 n. 241, 332; 
false etymologizing, 201 n. 228, 300, 
303, 327; euhemerism, 312 n. 40, cf. 320; 
propounds new, Hebrew theory of Bag- 
ratid origin, rejects older tradition, 
198 n. 223, 295, 306, 318, 327, 329 n. 
108, 329-330 n. 110, 333. 

Pseudo-Smerdis, 287. 

Pseudo-Vardan, Geography, 20. 

Pseudo-Ukhtanés/Uxtanés, History of the 
Ibero-Armenian Schism, 19, 475 n. 164. 

Pseudo-Zenobius of Glak, History of Ta- 
raun/Tarawn, 18-19, 229 n. 273, 232 
n. 286. 

Psychopomp, see Solar psychopomp. 

Ptolemaeus, Orontid prince, founder of the 
House of Commagene, 281, 282, 283, 292. 

Ptolemaic cosmocracy, see Cosmocratism. 

Ptolemy, 172 n. 97, 255 n. 354, 448 n. 39, 
450, n. 53, 451 n. 53, 457 n. 93, 458 
n. 93, 460 n. 98, 467, 471, 472; errors in 
connexion with Caucasia, 448 n. 39, 
450-451 n. 53. 

Publicius Agrippa, Gusharid Vitaxa of Go- 
garene, 184, 260, 265. 

Pulur daglari (mountains), 138 n. 240. 

muridénc, see Vitaxa. 


Q 


Q, see Quakhch‘ishvili. 
Qabarda, see Great Qabarda. 


gadmoio, gadmo, (first, firstborn), 225 n. 270. 


Qaiquli, see Ashots*‘. 

Qala‘at ibn Kandam4n, Qiz-Qal‘a, 485 n. 
211. 

Qarabag, province, 217 n. 250; see also 
Arts‘akh. 

Qaralashvili/Qaralasvili, Princes, 272. 

gatind (little, minor), 308 n. 14; see also 
Mar Abas Katina. 

Qaukhch‘ishvili/Qauxé‘isvili, S., (Q), 23 n. 
44, 335 n. 143, 345n. 21, 346 nn. 22, 24, 
368 n. 40, 374 n. 72, 381 n. 114, 383 n. 4, 
402 n. 46, 403 n. 49, 464 n. 117, 473 n. 
158, 476 n. 171, cf. 477. 

Qaysid emirs of Manazkert, 199, 205. 

Qip‘iani, Princes, 272. 

Qru, see Murvan Qru. 

Queen Anne Codex (A), see Georgian 
Royal Annals. 

Queen Mary Codex (M), see Georgian Royal 
Annals. 

Qulha, see Georgia. 

Qurti/Cyrtii/Avotio:, 57 n. 54, 60 n. 58. 

Quturza, see Cholarzene. 

Qveli/Koved, Qvelis-ts‘ikhe/c’ixe, Tyroka- 
stron/Tvgdxuctooy, fortress, 492, 494, 
495. 

Qveli-Javakhet‘i/Javaxet‘i, Duke, Duchy 
of, 492, 494, 495; doywv toi Koded, 
title recognized by Empire, 492, 494. 


R 


Receiver of Ambassadors of Guria, office, 
272. 

Racha/Raéa, Dukes of, later Princes Eris- 
tov of Racha/Raéa, 269; see also Ch‘khe- 
tids. 

Rachel/Rak‘ael, Queen or Princess = dedo- 
pal, 423. 

Radamistus, Pharnabazid King of Arme- 
nia, 101, 102 n. 154. 

Rameses II, Pharaoh, 47 n. 36. 

ramik(k*), tiers-état, 127, n. 222. 

Ratishvili/Rati§vili, Princes, 270; see also 
K*‘venip‘neveli. 

Regalia of Armenian Princes, 134-135, nn. 
233, 234, 235. 
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' Rehimene/Béth/Bé0-Rehimé, land, 166 n. 


63, 180, 182, 182-183 n. 147. 

Relative or subjective universalism, 43, 46, 
47 n. 37, 173 n. 100. 

respublica christiana, 152. 

Rev /®93, Chosroid King of Iberia, 83 
n. 105, 120-121 n. 207, 372 n. 62, 373 
n. 67, 402, 461. 

reyes catélicos, 36 n. 6. 

Rhandeia, Peace of, 76, 77, 83, 149. 
Rhesmagas/‘Pyoudyac, King of the Ab- 
_khazians, 255 n. 354, 256, 447 n. 39. 

6né, 107 n. 105. 

Rhodogune/*Podoyovrvn, Achaemenid wife 
of Orontes I, 279, 281, 282, 288. 

rikis, see Princes (Lithuanian). 

Rioni, see Phasis. 

Risha see Erushet‘i. 

Rjurik, 38 n. 11. 

Robitashvili/Robitagvili, Princes, 272. 

Rochikashvili, see Shalikashvili. 


Rodomithres, Prince Gnt‘uni/Podopidens 


(vvtovvin, 205 n. 233. 

Roman Armenia, see Upper Armenia, Pen- 
tarchy. 

Roman ‘Great Armenia’, see Upper Ar- 
menia. 

Roman Emperor, see Emperor (Roman). 

Roman Empire, Rome, Christian Empire, 
Romans, [after 800] Eastern Empire, 
Byzantium, Byzantines, Court of Con- 
stantinople, Imperial Court, 7, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 17, 39, 46, 47,n. 37, 107-108 n. 165, 
114 n. 183, 116 n. 188, 122 n. 207, 137, 
138, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152 n. 6, 194, 200, 
214, n. 244, 224, 225 n. 270, 239 n. 312, 
263, 366 n. 32, 385 n. 8, 388, 492 n. 246; 
“Popuavia, 495 n. 264; “Pwpyaior, 150 
n. 5, 166 n. 63, 263, 286, 369 n. 47, 380 
n. 107, 447 n. 39; bddgGdbgm0, 462 
n. 113, 463-464 n. 117, 494 n. 257; 
see also Armenia, Byzantine, Georgia, 
Cosmocratism, Pentarchy, Upper Ar- 
menia. 

Roman Era, 353 n. 54. 

Roman Senate, 74. 

Romano-Hellenistic Civilization, 13; see 
also pax romana. 

Romanus I Lecapenus, presumable Gabe- 


lianid prince, Eastern Emperor, 13, 221, 
493. . 
Romanus II, Eastern Emperor, 493 n. 252. 

Rome, see Roman Empire. 

Rome, “Holy Bishop of” = uarpp Empfuc 
Ynynv Zandduy, 17. 

Rop* sian/Rop‘sean, Princes, 110 n. 173, 
213, 224, 227, 228, 241, 247, 249, 252, 
253 n. 343; see also Emesa. 

Rosenthal, H., 329 n. 110. 

Rostom i Varazk‘oyian /Varazk‘oyean, 259 
n. 365. 

Royal List (1, II, III), 23-24, 25, 87, 264, 
265, 359, 404, 410, 417-422, 423-426. 

Royal Porte, Council of, 16. 

R-S, tribal root, 61 n. 58. 

Rshtuni/R&tuni/feerif, Princes, 130 n. 
229, 132, 160, 161, 162 n. 39, 204 n. 230, 
209, 224, 227, 228, 240, 244, 245, 246, 
247, 248, 250, 252; “Povotovviwy (gen.), 
161; ‘Peotovmtay (gen.), 162; "Opove- 
rovyic, 213 n. 242; rstnwn, 161; Rshtu-_ 
nik‘ /R8tunik® (principality), 213; “Pove- 
tiv@yv ydoa, 160; see also Theodore. 

Rubenids of Cilician Armenia, 207. 

Rufa, Roman wife of Sohaemus of Arme- 
nia, 213. 

Rufinus, 13. 

Runeiman, Sir S., 215 n. 244, 330 n. 110, 
333 n. 129. 

Rurikids of Russia/Rus’, 38 n. 11, 141 
n. 251, 173 n. 102, 222, 273. 

Rusa IJ, King of Urartu, 53, 54 n. 49. 

Rusha/RuSa/Rusa, Urartian name, 213. 

Rusishvili/RusiSvili, Princes, 272. 

Ruvakan Vist, 169 n. 81. 

Russia/Rus’, and Caucasia, 11, 12 n. 1, 
59, 126 n. 215, 203, 217 n. 250, 256, 
266, 268, 273. 


Ss 


Saakids, branch of the Shamkhalid Dy- 
nasty, 270; see also Saakadze, T’arkhan- 
Mouravi. 

Sabaris, son of the King of the proto-Ar- 
menians, 69 n. 71, 277. 

Sacasene/Laxaonvy | Shakashén / SakaSén/ 
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Shikashén /SikaSén, canton, 220, 259 n. 
365, 451 n. 53, 467 n. 128, 482 n. 199. 

Sadun III, Prince Mankaberdeli, 200. 

Sagdukht/Sagduxt (Sahakdukht/Sahak- 
duxt?), Mihranid Queen of Iberia, 480 
n. 186. 

Saginashvili/Saginagvili, Princes, 272. 

Saguramo, land, 387 n. 17, 407 n. 2. 

Sahakanoysh/Sahakanoys, Gregorid hei- 
ress, wife of Hamazasp I Mamikonian/ 
Mamikonean, 209. 

Saharuni, Princes, 214, n. 243 [Add. 
Corr.], 224, 227, 228, 240, 245, 249, 252: 
see also David, K‘ajaj, Karén. 

Sahl i Smbatian/Smbatean, Aranshahik/ 
AranSahik or Bagratid prince, Lord of 
Shakki/Sakki, 258 n. 362, 352 n. 50. 

Sahl, Isaac, Siunid prince, 216, 352 n. 50. 

sahmanakal, see Vitaxa. 

Sahrddr, Sahrddrdn, sovereign vassals of 
Great King, 40 n. 14, 116 n. 188, 133, 
197. 

Saint-Simon, Duke of, 127, 140 n. 245, 226. 

Sajids of Azerbaijan, 492 n. 247. 

Sak‘art‘velo, see Georgia. 

Sala people, 212, 215. 

Salamut, Prince of Anzitene, 171 n. 88. 

Sallust, on Vitaxae, 155. 

Salm, Princes of, 241. 

Lapuavalds, see Zauavagodc. 


Saman-minubi (Minos), god, 301 n. 99. 


Samarra, Abbasid Caliph’s residence, 311 
n. 33. 

Samocharton, fortress, 137 n. 240. 

Samosata, city, 280, 292 n. 63. 

Samshvilde /SamSwlde / bs8053s@9, Du- 
chy of, 103 n. 159, 142, 185, 191, 270, 
446, 473, 474, 475 n. 164, 490, 494, 495; 
inscription from basilica, 263; see also 
Gach‘iani. . 

Samt‘avro, land, 387 n. 17. 

Samts‘khe/Same‘xe/b58g69, Meschia (in 
narrow sense), — Princes of, see Jaqeli; 
— land, 103 n. 159, 349, 445, 446, 447, 
462 n. 113, 466 n. 126, 487, 490, 492; 
Uwig ful, 494 n. 256; — fortress (Samts‘- 
khe), 316, 471 n. 150. 

Samts‘khe, in broad sense, see Upper Ibe- 
ria. 


Samuel, Katholikos of Iberia, 92 n. 132, 
424 n. 48, 427 n. 53. 

Samuel, Prince of the Mamikonids, 210, 
348. 

Samuel of Ani, Chronicle, 20, 317 n. 57, 
344 n. 16. 

Samuelyan, Kh./X., 40 n. 14. 

Samus/Xduoc, Orontid King of Armenia, 
280-281, 292 n. 63, 294. 

Sanadiro-city, see Gach‘iani. 

Sandriya, see Kakhetia, Tsanars. 

Sanasar, see Sarasar. 

Sanatruces, Arsacid King of Armenia, 284. 

Sancho IV, King of Castile, 121 n. 207. 

Sanigae, see Suania. 

Sanni/“dvvor, 58 n. 55, 61 n.-58, 447 
n. 39; see also Tzani, Suania. 

Sap‘atiay/Saphatias, 327. 

Sapor II, Sassanid Great King, 151, 360. 

Sapor III, Sassanid Great King, 151, 152 
n. 6, 361. 

Sar, Sarrdni, Sarru dannu (king, kings, 
mighty king), 51 n. 44, 198 n. 223; gar 
kisSati, Sarru rab, see Emperor, Suri/a. 

Saracens, see Caliphate. 

Sarasar, Arm. Sanasar, son of Sennacherib 
of Assyria, 298, n. 85, 304. 

Sardis, city, 280. 

Sarduri III, King of Urartu, 51 n. 44. 

Sargis, Mamikonid prince of Tayk‘ (Taye- 
ci), 231 n. 285, 234 n. 291. 

Sargon II, King of Assyria, 56, 198 n. 223. 

Sargonids of Akkad, 45 n. 30. 

Sarhang/YapSwig, Haykid, 294, 295. 

Sariaster, Artaxiad prince of Armenia, 311 
n. 32. 

Sarmatians, 90 n. 127. 

Saspeires /Sapeires/Sabiri/Esperitae, 61 n. 
58, 321 n. 76; see also Syspiritis. 

Sassanids, Sassanid Dynasty of Iran, 11, 
14, 77, 133, 149, 150 n. 5, 151, 156, 
157, 158, 187, 188, nn. 184, 185, 
189, 197, 206 n. 234, 230, 234, 235, 
340, 342, 361, 366, 382, 386 n. 13, 
387 n. 17, 393, 466; neo-Achaemenian 
renovatio, 11, 149; called ‘Carthagi- 


nians’/Kark‘edovmayec‘i, 188-189 n. 190; | 


Uwuwikmi, 188 n. 185; Sassanian, 40 
n. 14, 157, 158 n. 33, 211 n. 238, 325 
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n. 89, 430; Sassano-Iberian coinage, 428, 
429, 431, 434; see also Numismatic data; 
see also Ardashir, Balendukht, Chos- 
roes I, II, Hormizd III, IV, Iran, ‘ Iran- 
ianism’, Kavadh I, Narses, Vahram IV, 
V, Valash, Yazdgard II, ITI. 

Sasun, canton, 210, 311 n. 33. 

Satala / Yunnmyw | Nataidv (gen.), city, 
458-459 n. 98. 

sat‘avado (principality), 122 n. 207, 267 

satem linguistic group, 63 n. 59. 

Satrap, — Achaemenian and Seleucid of- 
fice, 79, 98, 99 n. 150, 158 n. 33, 287; — 
catednnc, cateanat, Roman misnomer 
for Armenian Princes, 107 n. 165, 166 
n. 188, 133, 172 nn. 98-99, 172-173 
n. 100, 174 n. 107; see also Pentarchy; 
— Satrap, Satrapy of Armenia, 68, n. 
65, 69, n. 71, 72, 73, 79, 238 n. 312, 
277, 279, 280, 300, 443; see also Hy- 
darnids, Orontids; Satrap of Mysia, 279; 
Vice-Satrap of West Armenia, 69, 73, 
277; see also Lesser Armenia. 

Sauromaces/Saurmag (I), Pharnabazid 
King of Iberia, 81 n. 103. 

Sauromaces (II), Chosroid King of Iberia, 
150 n. 5 [Add. Corr.], 460. 

Saxe-Altenburg, Duke, Duchy of, 240, 241. 

Saxe-Coburg, Duke of, 240. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Duchy of, 241. 

Saxe-Gotha, Duke of, 240. 

Saxe-Hildburghausen, Duke of, 240. 

Saxe-Meiningen, Duke, Duchy of, 240, 
241. 

Saxe-Weimar, Duke of, 240; Grand Duchy 
of, 241. 

saxl (house), 91 n. 128, 115 n. 185; see also 
tun. 

Saxony, King, Kingdom of, 240, 241. 

Sceptuchs/(oxnatodyor) Bactdijes (scep- 
tre-bearing kings), 37 n. 8, 107 n. 162; 
see also Princes (West Georgian). 

Schaumburg-Lippe, Prince of, 241. 

Scheria, 107 n. 162. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Prince of, 240. 

Schwarburg-Sondershausen, Prince of, 240. 

Schwarzenberg, Prince Charles, 47 n. 36, 
178 n. 119. 

Lxvdions, see Pontic Alps. 


Scythians/L’xvOol, 52, 54 n. 49, 60 n.. 58, 
80, 90 n. 127, 108. 

Seal of the Faith (Knik* hawatoy), 16. 

“npaoon, see Zibart. 

Sebastopolis, see Dioscurias. 

Sebéos, Bishop of the Bagratids, History 
of Heraclius, 16, 18, 189, n. 190, 193 
n. 207, 233, 250-251, 307, 331, 342, 394 
n. 17; see also Primary History of Ar- 
menia. 

Second Armenia, 331. 

Second Armenian Monarchy, see Armenia. 

Sekir-dag (mountain), 138 n. 240. 

Seleucids, Seleucid Dynasty, Monarchy, 
Cosmocracy, 48, 73, 74, 75, 76, 79, 80- 
81 n. 104, 89, 96, 166, 185, 281, 282- 
283, 287, 288, 289, 290-292, 297, 443, 
449; see also Antiochis, Antiochus ie 
II, VII, Antiochus Hierax, Cosmocra- 
tism, Seleucus I, II, IV. 

Seleucus I, Seleucid King, 81 n. 104, 281, 
306 n. 4. 

Seleucus II, Seleucid King, 281, 283. 

Seleucus IV, Seleucid King, 281. 

Seljugqs, Seljuq Turks, 67 n. 61, 144 n. 262, 
154, 200, 354. 

Semitic contribution to Byzantine ‘style’, 
13. 

Semiramis /Gwiufpuif 109 n. 168, 294, 
297. 

senekapan ark‘uni, see Grand Chamberlain 
(of Iran). 

(Great) Seneschal of Armenia/hazarapet, 
office, 112 n. 176, 171 n. 88, 205, 206 
n. 234, 238; see also Anzitene, Gnuni. 

Sennacherib, King of Assyria, 53, 294, 
303; Senek‘e/arim/YbuEpipfiul, 294, 298 
n. 85; descent from, claimed by the 
Houses of Artsruni, Arzanene, Gnuni, 
180, 199, 201 n. 228, 205, 295, 298, 303, 
304-305, 318; ‘city of? = Angl, 247-248, 
303, 327; see also Artsruni, Arzanene, 
Gnuni. 

Sennacherib-John, Prince Artsruni/Ar- 
cruni, last King of Vaspurakan, 200. 
sepvecul(n) = ordik’ tagaworazanc’, 409 
n. 10; see also Princes (Iberian, Geor- 

gian, Albanian). 

sephakanut‘iwn (appanage), 191 n. 199. 
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sepuh, see Princes (Armenian). 

AHPATTE TIX, Gusharid princess, 260. 

Sergius /Xégyioc, xai tod Bagvovxiov, Pa- 
trician of Lazica/patricius Lazicae/ 
weateixiog ths Aalunfic, 255-256 n. 
355, 405 n. 52; misnamed Fedoytoc, 
255 n. 355; see also Lebarnicius. 

servitium, obsequium = carayut‘iwn, 117. 

Sesostris, 306 n. 4. 

Sevan, Lychnitis, lake, 33, 138 n. 240, 197, 
207, 216, 475, 481 n. 190, 482, 483 n. 
203. 

Seven Chosroid princesses, daughters of 
Mihr, 401-402, 407, ad 416. 

Seven Duchies of Iberia, see Dukes (Ibe- 
rian). 

Seven Electors of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, 103 n. 159. 

Seven Great Houses, — of Iran: vdspuh- 
rdn, 40 n. 14, 83-84 n. 105, 103 n. 159, 
111 n. 176, 187, 225 n. 270, 317 n. 58a, 
473; see also Aspahbadh, Karin, Mih- 
ran, Sassanids, Sirén, Spandiyadh; — 
of Naples, 103 n. 159. 

Seven Kingdoms of Georgia, 103 n. 159. 

Seven Persians, 287, 288 n. 45. 

Seven Undivided Houses of Georgia (Ibe- 
ria), 103 n. 159. 

Sevordik’, Magyar tribe, 487; Valley of 
the, 487; see also Tsob(ap‘or). 

Shah/Sah-Armen Dynasty, 210. 

Shahapivan/Sahapivan, Council of, 126- 
126 n. 216. 

Shahapivan/ Sahapivan, Chief of, / gus4any 
Gusumpfrfatf | eOvdeyns Lancaver, 
162. 

Shahian Sophene, see Lesser Sophene. 

Shahkhat‘unian /Sahxat‘unean, Bishop, 
229 n. 275 [Add. Corr.]. 

Shahnazarians / Sahnazareans, Meliks of Va- 
randa, 217 n. 250. 

Shahpuhr/Sahpuhr Mihran, 365. 

Shah/Sah-uhi Dynasty, 167, 304 n. 113. 

Shahuni, see Lesser Sophene. 

Shakki/Sakki / Shak*é/Sak‘é / Shakikh/Sa- 
kix /09306, land, 258, 346, 352 n. 50, 
454 n. 64. 

Shalikashvili/Salika8vili, Princes, 271; see 
also Rochikashvili. 


Shambat, Shambay, 327. 

Shamkhalid/Samxalid Dynasty, 270; see 
also Dadeshk‘eliani, Saakadze, Saakids, 
T’arkhan-Mouravi. 

Shamkhor/Samxor river, 475, 482, 487. 

Shandash /Shantash/Sanda&/Santa’, god, 
100 n. 151. 

Shapuh/Sapuh, Prince Amatuni, 198 n. 
223. 

Shapuh /Sapuh, Bagratid prince, 453 n. 63. 

Shapuh/Sapuh, Prince Pahlavuni/Pahla- 
wuni, 208 n. 236. 

Shara/Sara/Gwpuw, Haykid, 468 n. 134. 

Sharagas/Saragas, Gusharid Vitaxa of 
Gogarene, 101 n. 154, 260. 

Sharvan, see Albania. 

Sharashan/Saragan, 304; see also Sarasar. 

Sharvashid/Sarvasid Dynasty, 270; see al- 
so Abkhazia, Guria (Dukes in), Inalipa, 

-Mak‘simenishvili, Shervashidze. 

Shatberdi/Satberdi, Abbey of, 433 n. 30; 
Codex, 359, 417, 421. 

Shavarshan/Sawargan, mod. Maku town, 
197, 309, 310. 

Shavash / Sawa’ /Shavarsh /Sawars / Guus / 
Séoéyc¢, Orontid name, 293 n. 69; ef. 
309. 

Shavash/Shavarsh, Haykid, 294, 295, 296, 
309. 

Shavshet‘i / SavSet"i/8930gm0/mod. Sav- 
sat, land, 328, 413, 439, 445, 485, 486, 
488, 489, 490, 491, 497 n. 269. 

Sheroy/Seroy, Mihranid Prince of Gard- 
man, Presiding Prince of Albania, 481 
n. 89. 

Shervashidze/Servasije, Princes, 270; see 
also Abkhazia, Sharvashids. 

Shida K‘art‘li, see Inner Iberia. 

Shirvan, see Albania. 

Shirvanshah /Sirvangah, title, 104 n. 159. 

Shiuini/Siuini, god, 50, 214 n. 244. 

Shorapani / Sorapani /8@653560, fortress, 
103 n. 159. 

Shulaveri/ Sulaveri/9j53960, river, 352 
n. 51; another name for Erushet‘i, 352, 
345, 412. 

Shura / Sura / Shubria / Subria / Shupria/Su- 
pria, 51 n. 44, 102 n. 158, 321 n. 76. 

Shushan(a), see Susan. 


Sibuch‘i, Prince Mankaberdeli, 200. 
Sidamon-Eristov, see Aragvi (Dukes of). 
Sidamona, Alanian dynasty, 271. 
Sinahin, Abbey of, 208 n. 236. 

Sinakan (peasant), 127, 128 n. 222. 

Sinope, “Aguévyn|’Aoujvn, 54 n. 49. 

sipadh-sdldr, 97 n. 143. 

Siracene / Xteaxnvy | Sirak/Ghpurh, Princi- 
pality of, 202, 206, 324 n. 81, 451 n. 53, 
453 n. 63; Princes of, see Bagratuni, Di- 
mak‘sian, Kamsarakan. 

Sisakan, canton, 332. 

Sisakan, see Siunia. 

Siunia/Siwnik'/Ufeufip | Lavvia | Lavvitic, 
Sisakan, Princes, later Kings of, — I, Siu- 
nid /Siwni Dynasty, 110 n. 173, 160, n. 37, 
161, 162, n. 39, 198 n. 223, 203, 204 n. 
230, 214, 224, 227, 228, 230 n. 281, 236, 
237, 239, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 
251, 252, 323 n. 79, 352 n. 50; Siunia II 
(cadet line), 231; divided into lines of 
Princes of Gelark*uni, Gelam and Princes 
of Vayots*-dzor/Vayoc'-jor, 214; doywyv 
tod Luvic, dexwv tot Barldo, titles 
recognized to these lines by the Empire, 
215 n. 244; — II, Siunid Dynasty of 
Gardman-Albania, Kings of Albania, P‘a- 
risos, 214, 216, 224, 228; — III, Lipari- 
tid-Orbelian, Mamikonid Dynasty, 20 
[Add. Corr.], 210, 214, 224, 228; 
— Principality, 129, 131, 1382, 214 
n. 244, 323, 332; Lumar, Luviordy (yob- 
ga), 160, 161, 162; bogbgno, 420 n. 
30; swnywn, 161; area, 137, 241; see 
also Andovk, Artashir, Gardman, Lipar- 
tid-Orbeliani, Mamikonids, Mihranids, 
Philip of S. Philip S., Stephen O., Va- 
linak, Vasak. 

Skviret‘i/b350@gomo river, 103 n. 159, 
444, 445 n. 35, 446. 

Slavery, — in Armenia, 96 n. 142, 127, 
127-128 n. 222; — in Iberia, 93 n. 135, 
95-96 nn. 140, 142. 

Slkuni/SIkuni, Princes, 212, n. 239, 215, 
224, 227, 228, 240, 249, 252; see also 
Ayruk. | 

Smbat (Arm.)/Sumbat (Georg.), Bagratid 
name, false etymologies of, 327, 336. 

Smbat, son of Biurat/Biwrat, see Sumbat 
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Bivritiani. 

Smbat I, Prince of the Bagratids, 338. 

Smbat II, Prince of the Bagratids, 339. 

Smbat III, Prince of the Bagratids, 339. 

Smbat /L'vuuBdtio¢g IV, Prince of the Bag- 
ratids, 263, 340, 343, 344 n. 16. 

Smbat V, Prince of the Bagratids, Curopa- 
late of. Armenia, 340-341, 343, 344, n. 
16, 350. 

Smbat/Udpunr|XaBhdtiog VI, Prince of 
the Bagratids, Curopalate of Armenia, 
264, 317 n. 57, 341, 342 n. 6, 343-344, n. 
16, 345, 346 n. 21, 349-350, 351, 352 
nn. 49, 50, 453 n. 62; see also Sons 
of Smbat. 

Smbat VII, Prince of the Bagratids, 202, 
203, 341-342, 345, 346 n. 24, 348, 351, 
354, 489. 

Smbat VIII, Prince of the Bagratids, 311 
n. 33, 333. 

Smbat IX/I, Bagratid King of Armenia, 
492 nn. 247, 249. 

Smbat X/II, Bagratid King of Armenia, 
490 n. 236. 

Smbat Bagratuni, Prince of Vaspurakan/ 
Smobat isxann kolmann Vaspurakani, 341, 
342, 344. 

Smbat, Het*umid High Constable of (Ci- 
lician) Armenia, 20, 125 n. 215, 208 
n. 236. 

Smbat II, Siunid King of Siunia, 214. 

Smbat, Bagratid prince, 340. 

Smbatavan /Smbatawan, Bayberd / mod. 
Bayburt, 138 n. 240, 309, 321. 

S-N, see H-N. 

Soanes, see Suania. 

Social monism, 249. 

Social Myth of paganism and its thought- 
patterns, 41-48; see also Cosmocratism, 
Microcosmism, Monism, Relative or sub- 
jective universalism, Theophanism. 

Society, symbolization of, 43, 46, 101 n. 
151. 

Socrates, Ecclesiastical History, 332 n. 
128a, 397 n. 32. 

Sodi, 182 n. 146. 

Lodovxnry, 451 n. 53. 

Sohaemus, Emesan King of Armenia, 83 
n. 105, 166, 213, n. 241. 
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Solaghashvili/Solaga&vili, Princes, 211 n. 
238, 270 [Add. Corr.]; see also Lipa- 
ritid-Orbeliani, Mamikonids. 

Solaha-dag (mountain), 138 n. 240. 

Solar psychopomp, 109 n. 168. 

Solomon, King of Israel, 423. 

Solomon, spurious father of Guaram I, 
423, 426 n. 53. 

somex, see Armenia. 

Somkhet‘i/Somxet‘i/Somkhit'i/Somxit'i, — 
in broad sense, see Armenia; —in narrow 
sense, 432, 475, n. 164; Yawfub/#, 490 n. 
236; see also Gogarene, Somkhet‘i (Dukes 
of). 

Somkhet‘i, Dukes of, later Princes Melikov, 
104 n. 159, 217 n. 350, 271. 

Somkhet‘i mountains, 440, 445. 

Son of P’eroz, Mihranid Vitaxa of Goga- 
rene, 262. 

Sonnenlehen, 118, 119 n. 201. 

‘Sons of Smbat’, their identity, 264, 341, 
346-352. 

Sophanene, see Greater Sophene. 

Sophene/Xognv7 /Lwgnrvy, Kingdom of, 73, 
74, 75 n. 83, 131, 164, 166, 167, 199, 282, 
290, 292, 294, 297, 298 n. 86, 299, 300, 
301, 302, 305, 310, 324; area, 136-137; 
misconceptions about, 285-287; Swervdc, 
Awopryvol, 292, 322 n. 76; see also Arae- 
theus, Greater S., Lesser S., Mithrobu- 
zanes I, II, Orontes V, Orontids, Pen- 
tarchs, Syrian March, Tigranes the 
Younger, Zariadris. 

South Caucasian, K‘art‘velian languages, 
63, n. 60; see also North Caucasian lang- 
uages. 

Sovereignty, ‘monogenetic’ and ‘polyge- 
netic’, 39, 99, 115, 141, 267, 361; see 
also Dynasticism and Feudalism. 

Soviet Armenia, area of, 136 n. 239. 

sndrjutigp, 313. 

Space, theophanic, 42. 

Spadagas/X zaddyac, King of the Sanigae, 
255 n. 354, 257, 447 n. 39. 

spdddpaiti§, 97 n. 144, 211 n. 238, 325- 
326, n. 89; see also High Constable (of 
Iran). 

*spddd-sdldr, 97 n. 143. 

spado, see nerk‘ini. 


spdhbad, 325; see also High Constable of 
Iran. 

Spain, 13, 306, n. 4. 

Spandiat /X'zavdidtyc, Prince of the Bag- 
ratids, 339. : 

Spanduni, Princes, 220 n. 259, 221, 224, 
228, 240, 252; see also Kamsarakan. 

Spandiyaddh/Spandiya5, one of the Seven 
Great Houses of Iran, 225 n. 270; see also 
Mihr-Narseh, Seven Great Houses (of 
Iran). - 

Spanish titles, grandeeships, 273. 

sparapet, asparapet, see High Constable 
(of Armenia). 

spasalar /bdsbses@ (general), 96, 97 n. 
143. 

Uuypwntunybunr bw, fiafamtin, see Prin- 
ce-Master of the Court. 

spaspet, see High Constable (of Iberia). 

Spatharocandidatus, Roman dignity, 389 
n. 22. 

spectabilis, 196. 

Speir, 61 n. 58. 

Speiser, E., 66 n. 62. 

Spram, Mihranid heiress of Gardman-Alba- 
nia, 216, 217 n. 250, 422. 

Spurious Armenian princely names in an- 
cient and modern historiography, 230- 
231, 232-233, 234; —- Abrahamean, 233 
n. 290, 235 n. 299; Ak‘acac‘u, Ak‘acu, 
230 nn. 277, 282, 231 n. 283, 232 n. 
286, 235 n. 300; Ajlbewrkac‘i, 233 n. 
290; Amaskoni, 230 n. 282, 235 n. 300; 
Argsakan, 233 n. 290; Argamuni, 233 n. 
290; Artakuni, 233 n. 290; Artagesean, 
230 nn. 277, 281, 232 n. 286, 235 n. 
300 (really a canton); A&sxadarean, 
ASahmarean, 230 n. 277, 231 n. 283, 
232-233 n. 287, 235 n. 299; Aségnean, 
230 n. 282, 235 n. 300; Awacac‘i, 230 
n. 282, 235 n. 300; Aycenakan, 230 n. 
282, 235 n. 300; Bak‘an, 230 n. 281, 233 
n. 288, 235 n. 300, 236 n. 303 (really a 
canton); Boguni, 230 n. 281, 235 n. 300 
(really canton Bogunik‘); Buzuni, Binu- 
ni, 230 nn. 277, 281, 231 n. 283, 232 n. 
286, 235 n. 300 (really a canton); 
C‘olkepan, C‘ul, 230 nn. 277, 282, 231 
n. 283, 232 n. 286, 235 n. 300; 
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Gazrikan, 225 n. 270, 232 n. 286, 236 
_n. 303 (really a canton); Grzéuni, 230 
Nn. 282, 235 n. 300; Gukan, 230 n. 281, 
233 n. 288, 235 n. 300 (really a canton); 
Hamastunean, 230 n. 282, 235 n. 300; 
Kark‘ayi, 233 n. 290; Kaspec‘i, Kas- 
péic’ tér, see Caspiane; Kinan, 230 n. 282, 
235 n. 300; Kréeuni, 230 n. 281, 235 n. 
300 (really canton Krchunik‘/Kréunik‘); 
Mazanac‘i, 230 n. 281, 235 n. 300 (really 
canton Mazan); Mehnuni, 230 nn. 277, 
281, 231 n. 283, 232 n. 286, 235 n. 300 
(really canton Mehnunik‘); Naxéeri, 230 
n. 277; Palanakan-tun, 212 n. 240; Pat- 
sparuni, 230 n. 281, 233 n. 288, 235 n. 
300, 236 n. 303 (really canton Patspa- 
runik*); Poéok i [from] Mardpetakan, 233 
n. 290; Sagratuni, Vaagraspu, 230 nn. 
277, 282, 231 n. 283, 235 n. 300; Soda- 
c‘i, 230 n. 281, 235 n. 300 (really canton 
Sodk‘); Tamrarac’i, Mamberac‘i, 230 n. 
281, 231 n. 283, 235 n. 300 (really canton 
Tamber); Ta(y)grean, 230 nn. 277, 281, 
231 n. 283, 235 n. 300, 236 n. 303 (really 
a canton); VarzZnuni, 230 n. 281, 235 
n. 300 (really cantons Vazhanunik‘/Va- 
zanunik, Vzhununik‘/VZununik‘, or Vazh- 
nunik*/VaZnunik‘’); Varjawuni, 230 nn. 
277, 281, 231 n. 283, 235 n. 300; Varnuni, 
230 n. 282, 235 n. 300; Varazartikean, 
Varaspakean, 230 nn. 277, 282, 231 n. 
283, 235 n. 300; VizZanuni, Vizanu, 230 
nn. 277, 281, 231 n. 283, 236 n. 303; 
Yovsepean, 233 n. 290; Zandalan, 233 
n. 290. 

Sruandzit/Sruanjit, Princes of, 221, 224, 
228, 237 n. 305, 247, 249; see also Ga- 
regin, Khurs. 

Stahr, 259 n. 365. 

Stateira, Hydarnid wife of Artaxerxes II, 
287-288. 

Stein, E., 150 n. 5, 152 n. 6, 385 n. 8. 

Step‘ancminda excavations, 100 n. 151. 

Stephen I, St, Pope, 477 n. 171. 

Stephen, St. Proto-Martyr, 388 n. 19. 

Stephen / Step‘anoz / b§9Q06ab / -b- I, 
Guaramid Prince of Cholarzene-Javakhe- 
t‘i, Prince of Iberia, 388 n. 19, 392 n. 9, 
393, 395, 396, 397, 404, ad 416, 421, 423, 


424, n. 48, 427, 436, 466 n. 123 [Add. 
Corr.]; coins, 429; foreign policy, 389- 
391. 

Stephen II, Chosroid Prince of Kakhetia, 
Patrician of Iberia, 389 n. 24, 395, 397 
n. 31, 404, ad 416, 421, 424 n. 48, 425, 
436; relief effigy, 395-397, 430; coins, 
429, 430, 431; Islam and, 393, 397- 
398. 

Stephen III, last Guaramid Prince of Cho- 
larzene-Javakhet‘i, Prince of Iberia, 399, 
407, 410 n. 18, 411-412 n. 24, 416, ad 
416, 422, 432, 436. 

Stephen, Chosroid Prince of Kakhetia, 394, 
395, 399 n. 41, 400 n. 42, 346, 412 n. 
24, ad 416. 

Stephen, Mihranid Prince of Gardman, 
Prince of Albania, 422. 

Stephen, Bishop of Gardman, 477 n. 171. 

Stephen Orbelian, History of Siunia, 20, 
21, 134 n. 235, 229 nn. 273, 275. 

Stilicho, 152 n. 6. 

Strabo, — on Albania, 85, — on Arme- 
nia, 104, 111-112 n. 176, 136-137 nn. 
239, 240, 237, 286, 287, 290, 292, 322 
n. 76, 449; — on Armeno-Georgian 
Marchlands, 442 n. 22, 449, 450, 451, 
452, 456, 457, 472; —- on Iberia, 86, 90- 
96, 97 n. 144, 98 n. 144, 99 n. 150; 
on West Georgia, 85, 257. 

Strategus/oteatnydc, strategia, office, 79, 
96 n. 143, 111-112 n. 176, 116 n. 188, 
136 n. 238, 156, 157, 202, 280, 282, 286, 
290, 291 n. 58, 292, 294, 443; = eris- 
t‘av, 96 n. 143. 


oteattmtns = erisagan, 94 n. 136. 
otoatoneddoxync, see High Constable (of 
Armenia). 


Streck, 51 m. 44. 

Sturtevant, E. H., 65 n. 61. 

Suania, Princes and Dukes of, 255 n. 354, 
257, 364, 447 n. 39; of the Gelovani 
Dynasty, 257, 267, 270; see also Gelovani; 
of the Dadeshk‘eliani Dynasty, 257, 270; 
principality, duchy and people, Saniges/ 
Laviyat/Yaviyec, 61 n. 58 255 n. 354, 

, 257 n. 359, 447 n. 39; Soanes/Lodvec, 

| 61 n. 58, 257 n. 359; Suans, 57, 58, n. 55, 

80, 384 n. 5. 
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Suanian language, 63 n. 60; see also South 
Caucasian languages. 

Subareans, Subartu, see Hurrians. 

Subinfeudation in Armenian society, 126. 

Subir, see Hurrians. 

Subjective universalism, see Relative uni- 
versalism. 

Succession and Inheritance, — Armenian, 
90 n. 127, 118, 119-123, nn. 206, 207, 
209, 174, 337-338; —- Iberian, 90 n. 127, 
91 n. 128, 93, 122, 120-122 n. 207, 123 
nn. 208, 209, cf. 337-338; — other systems 
(Achaemenian, Armeno-Cilician, Hellen- 
istic, Hittite, Islamic, Mesopotamian), 
120-122 n. 207; see also Primogeniture. 

Sukhum, see Dioscurias. 

Sumbat Bivritiani/Smbat, son of Biurat / 
Biwrat, Duke of Odzrkhe/Ojrxe, 316, 
323 n. 78, 334, 344 n. 16, 471 n. 150. 

Sumbat I, Bagratid Curopalate of Iberia, 
496, 497. 

Sumbat I, Bagratid Duke of Cholarzene, 
491, 492, 493. 

Sumbat/XvuuPdtio¢ II, Bagratid Duke of 
Artanuji-Cholarzene, 496 n. 267. 

Sumbat/b860%¢, Bagratid prince of the 
House of Artanuji, 497-498 n. 273. 

Sumbat, son of David, History of the Bag- 
ratids, 26, 329, 336, 359, 382 n. 116, 
422-428, 476-477 n. 171, 488 n. 227. 

Sumbatids / Sumbatishvili / Sumbati&vili, 
Princes, 208 n. 236, 270; see also Het‘u- 
mids, Kamsarakan, Pahlavids. 

Sumerian language, 63; its lexical con- 
nexion with Georgian, 91 nn. 128, 130, 
92 n. 132, 93 n. 136. 

Summodeism, 43, 50. 

Sumero-Akkadian cultural affinities of pro- 
to-Caucasians, 67. 

Supa, Supani, later western Sophene, 78, 
167, 300 n. 97, 304 n. 113. 

Supilluliuma, King of Hatti, Annals of, 
299-300. 

suppedaneum of Manglisi, 392 n. 10. 

Surami mountains, see Little Caucasus. 

Siirén-Pahlav, Arsacid branch, one of the 
Seven Great Houses of Iran, 208 n. 236, 
218, 326; see also Arsacids (of Iran), 
Gregorids, Seven Great Houses (of Iran). 


Surik, Prince of the Valley of Her, 219. 

Suri/e = kiSatu (All, Universe), 51 n. 44; 
see also Emperor. 

Surmalu, see Kamsarakans, Meliks of S. 

Susan /Shushanik /Suganik, St, Mamikonid 
wife of Vask‘en of Gogarene, 208 n. 236, 
365, 403 n. 49; martyred for the faith, 
262, 263, 364, 419, 432 n. 27. 

Susan /Shushan(a) /SuSan(a), Chosroid prin- 
cess, 410, 411 nn. 22, 24, ad 416. 

-ovvn = -ut‘iwn, 115 n. 185. 

Syria, Syrians, 11, 13, 14, 202, 297, 307, 
308, 314, 315, 347, 348, 349, 393, 459 
n. 98; Lveia, 286, 459 n. 98; Uwapeng 
(gen.), 458 n. 98; Syrian culture, 11. 

Syrian March of the Armenian Monarchy 
(Sophene), 129, 131-132, 137, 149, 152, 
163, 166-179, 236, 297, 298, 304; called 
‘Assyrian’, 131, 162 n. 39, 166, 297, 298, 
305; Ywaptummikuyy (Asorestaneayc’) 
Yn dunt, 161,166; rHv Aooveias weody 
(gen.); its area, 137, n. 240; its Vitaxa, 
131, 166, 175-179, 183, 249; see also 
Greater Sophene, Ingilene and Anzi- 
tene, Lesser Sophene, Pentarchy, So- 
phene. 

Syspiritis /2vomigitic | Sper / Uyep(egf) | 
b3960/Zovenéotis/ ‘Yozugitic/later Ot- 
toman Ispir, Principality of, 54 n. 49, 
61 n. 58, 132, 193, 202, 233 n. 291, 309, 
321-322 n. 76, 315, 323 nn. 77, 81, 326, 
342, 453, 455 n. 73, 456 n. 77, 464 n. 
117, 466 n. 123, 467 n. 126, 491; area 
and frontiers, 137, 138 n. 240, 241; gold 
mines, 82n. 104, 324n. 81; misapprehen- 
sions in connexion with, 321-322 n. 76; 
Princes of, see Bagratids; Sea of, see 
Black Sea. 

ovotnua peilov, 37, 50. 


T 


Tabal / Thubal / Tibal / Tibar / Tibareni / T:- 
Bagnvot/TiBdgot, TiBagnvia, people- 
State, 55, 56, 57, n. 53, 58 n. 55, 59, 60- 
61 n. 58, 64 n. 61, 80, 86, 88 n. 120; see 
also West Georgia. 

T‘abor, Katholikos of Iberia, 421 n. 30. 
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Tachat/Taéat, Prince Andzevats‘i/Anje- 
wac'i, Prince of Armenia, 198-199. 


Tachat / Taéat, Prince of Ashots‘ /A8oc‘, 


191 n. 199. 

Tachat/Taéat, Gnt‘unid prince, 205 n. 233. 

Tacitus, 458 n. 93a. 

t‘agadir, see Coronant (of Armenia). 

t‘agawor, 114, n. 183. 

tSagaworakan patmuéan, 134 n. 235. 

T’ak‘'t'ak‘ishvili /Tak‘t' ak‘i8vili/T ‘a°k “t‘a- 
kidze/T‘ak‘t‘ak‘ije, Princes, 271. 

Tamoritis/Tauwgitec /Tmorik’ /Tumurru, 
Kordrik’/Kodoitwov (gen.), Principality 
of, 161, 200, 202, 204 n. 230, 322-323, 
323 n. 78; mistakenly written Tagwvitic, 
323 n. 78 [Add. Corr.]; Princes of, see 
Bagratids. 

tanutér, tanutérut‘iwn, 91 n. 128, 114, n. 
185, 115 n. 185, 116, 117, n. 190, 130- 
131 n. 229, 143, n. 261, 433 n. 30; = 
paterfamilias = mamasaczlisi, 91 n. 128. 

Taochi/7doyorj Tdou, 441, n. 21, 443 n. 27; 
misnamed Xdou, 441 n. 21. 

Tao (Upper), Bagratid Dukes of, ad 416, 488, 
490, 493-494, 495, 496, 497; doywr tot 
Kagvatdys (Taoskarni), title recognized 
by the Empire, 492, 493; see also Tayk’. 

T’aqaishvili/T‘aqaigvili, E., 263, 417, 467 n. 
126. 

t‘aquanis-c‘ema = ngooxdyvyers, in Iberia, 
101 n. 151. 

Taraun/Tarawn, Principality of, 132, 138, 
172 n. 97, 202, 209, 210, 212, 215, 218, 
312, 313, 314, 315, 324 n. 81, 333, 346, 
347, 351; Princes of, see Mamikonids. 

Taraun, Mamikonids, Bishop of, 138, 232 
n. 286. 

Tarchnisvili, M., 100 n. 151, 106 n. 160, 
261, 262, 417. 

T‘arkhan-Mouravishvili/T’arxan-Mouravi- 
Svili, Princes, 270; see also Shamkhalid 
Dynasty. 

Taronites, Taronitae, Byzantine House of, 
13, 144 n. 262, 202, 269. 

Tagwvitic, see Tamoritis. 

Tarku/Tarhu, god, 301-302. 

Tarsus, 200. 

Tashir / Tagir / Swapp / Tashiri / TaSiri/ @o- 
Joo, Princes of, 110 n. 173, 190, 


191 n. 199, 221, 224, 228, 237 n. 305, 
247, 249, 263, 401; principality (se- 
phakanut‘iwn | vbuy4uiuriinefé frtr), 103 
n. 159, 185, 186, 190, 191. n. 199, 401, 
402 n. 46, 440, 445, 446, 467, 468 n. 134, 
469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 489- 
490, 499; Thasie, 451 n. 54, 470-471. 

Tasiskari/®obob35@0, Borzhom/BorZom 
Pass, 103 n. 159, 444, 445 n. 35, 446, 464 
n. 117. 

Tatos-daglari (mountains), 138 n. 240. 

t‘avad = princeps, 89 n. 121, 267; see also 
Princes (Georgian). 

T‘avdgiridze/Tavdgirije, Princes, 269; see 
also Bagratids. 

tawananna, 121 n. 207. 

Tayec’i, see Tayk*. 

Tayk‘ / Say,p /Tao/ Qs / Taoskar(n)i, prov- 
ince, principality, duchy, and zagwgeva 
tov [Tagvddoov (Paryadres)/Parkhar/Par- 
xar/ Qu p pump /Parkhali/Parxali/3s©b5- 
@o, mountainous region, mod. Megre- 
bin, 129, 131, 132, 138, 148, 185, 202, 
204, 205, 209, 210, 211 n. 238, 230 n. 
281, 231 nn. 283, 285, 233-234 n. 291, 
235 n. 301, 324 n. 81, 335 n. 143, ad 
416, 433 n. 30, 434, n. 35 440, 441, 
442, 444, 445, 449, 450-451, 452, 453, 
454, 455, 456, 457, 460 n. 98, 467, 470, 
485, 486, 489, 490, 491, 492 n. 249, 493- 
494, 495, 496, 497 n. 269, 498; called Deep 
Armenia/Xoragoyn Hayk’, 452 n. 59; 
geographical and political ambivalence 
of Armenian Tayk* and Georgian Tao, 
450-456; Tayeci/ SasyGurg ftp, 230 n. 277, 
231 n. 285, 233 n. 291; Lower/Jjngda, 
Hither Tao and Upper, Thither /sd09® 
Tao, 439, 454, 455 n. 70, 456, 466 n. 
126, 485, 486 n. 24, 488, 491, 496; see 
also Mamikonids, Tao (Upper), Sargis. 

Tayk’, Bishop of, 138, 232 n. 286. 

Thbet‘i, episcopal See, 491. 

T’edzmis-Khevi, see Kherki. 

Tegaremma, see Til-garimmu. 

Telepinush/Telepinus, King of Hatti, 121 
n. 207. 

Temple histories/mehenakan patmut‘iwnk‘ 
of Ani-Camachus, 105, n. 160. 

Temple-states, in Caucasia, 67, 78, 215, 218. 
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Ten Thousand, 69, 70 n. 76 277, 443. 

tér, 117; = xdouoc, 114 n. 85; térut*iwn 
(lordship, State), 114; see also up‘al. 

Terituchmes, Hydarnid Satrap of Arme- 
nia, 287. 

Tér-Sahakian/Sahakean, 188 n. 188. 

Teshub/ TeSub/Teshup /Tesup / Teisheba / 
TeiSeba, god, 100 n. 151, 109 n. 168, 
302 n. 100; see also Tlebsh. 

Tetrarchs, 132, 155, 157; see also Vitaxa. 

Thaddaeus, St, 200 n. 228. 

Thasie, see Tashir. 

Theodora, presumable Mamikonid princess, 
wife of the Emperor Theophilus, 210. 

Theodora Comnena, Queen of Jerusalem, 
271. 

Theodore, Priest of Gangra, 255 n. 355. 

Theodore, Prince of Greater Sophene, 173 
n. 103. 

Theodore, Het*umid Curopalate of Edes- 
sa, 207. 

Theodore, Prince Rshtuhi/R&tuni, Prince 
of Armenia, 213, 387 n. 17, 394 n. 17. 

Theodosiopolis, see Karin. 

Theodosius I, The Great, Roman Emperor, 
151, 152 n. 6, 195 n. 213, 239 n. 312; 
Ocoddotoc, 194 n. 212. 

Theodosius III, last Anch‘abad King of 
Abasgia, 256, 492 n. 248. 

Theodosius, Priest of Gangra, 255 n. 
355. 

GYeondtwe, = IdsMIGMobdS, 413 n. 27. 

Theophanes, Chronographia, 135 n. 235, 
385 n. 8. 

Theophanes of Byzantium, 380. 

Theophanic time, space, see Time, Space. 

Theophanism, 37, 41-42, 43 [Add. Corr.], 
44 nn. 24, 28, 48 n. 39, 88 m. 120, 92 
n. 131, 114 n. 185, 302 n. 103. 

Theophany of kingship, princeship, 43-46, 
45 n. 30, 47 n. 36, 48, n. 49; in Ar- 
menia, 108-109 n. 168; see also Hay- 
kids; of the Orontids, 109 n. 168, 199, 
201, 215, 299-303, n. 100, 305, 306, 311, 
312, 318, 319-320, n. 67, 326-327; of the 
Artaxiads, 77 [Add. Corr.], 109 n. 
168; of the Arsacids, 109 n. 168; in 
Colchis, 58, 301; in Egypt, 44 n. 24, 
45, 48; in Hayasa, 58, 299-302; in Ibe- 


ria, 87, 88 n. 120, 92 n. 131, 93 n. 135, 
100, 100-101 n. 151, 109 n. 168; see also 
K‘artlosids; in Urartu, 50, 77. 

Theophilus, Eastern Emperor, 210. 

Theophylactus Simocatta, Historiae, 193 
n. 207, 325 n. 89. 

Thessaly, 53-54 n. 49, 61 n. 58. 

Third Armenia, 331. 

Third Armenian Monarchy, see Armenia. 

Thogorma, — person, 55 n. 49, 88 n. 120, 
302 n. 103; — people-state, see Til-garim- 
mu. 

Thomas Artsruni/Arcruni, History of the 
House of Artsruni, 19, 197 n. 222, 224, 
312, n. 38. 

Thospitis, see Van. 

Thrace, Thracians, 54 n. 49. 

Thriare, see T‘rialet‘i. 

Throne-List /Gahnamak, 229-231, 241-242, 
251-252. 

Thubal, see Tabal. 

Tibal, Tibar, see Tabal. 

Tiberius II, Roman Emperor, 380. 

Tiberius III, Roman Emperor, 343. 

t‘ien-tzu (son of Heaven), see Emperor, 
Mamikonids. 

tiers-état, see ramik. 

Tiflis /MgQuo~@obo /Safufu, capital of Ibe- 
ria, Georgia, 103 n. 159, 217 n. 250, 
370, 371, n. 58, 380 n. 107, 384 n. 7, 394, 
402, 409, 417 n. 37, 420 n. 30, 421, 424 
n. 48, 429, 440, 446, 461 n. 109, 485 n. 
111, 486-487 n. 217, 487, n. 218, 490, 
498; Tigtdic, 380 n. 107. 

Tigranakert, see Tigranocerta. 

Tigran(es), King of the proto-Armenians, 
69 n. 71, 277, 295, 296. 

Tigranes II the Great, Artaxiad King of 
Armenia, 74-75, 76 n. 84, 77, 78, n. 
87, 79, 80, 81, 82 n. 104, 83, 118 n. 
196, 137 n. 240, 155, n. 7, 163 n. 43, 
164. 164-165 n. 51, 166, 202, 299, 305, 
313, 320, 316. 

Tigranes/Tiran/S$/pwi VII, Arsacid King 
of Armenia, 171 n. 88, 177, 178 n. 118. 
Tigranes, son of the King of the proto-Ar- 

menians, 69 n. 71, 277. 

Tigranes the Younger, Artaxiad King of 

Sophene, 166. 
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Tigranids, presumable ancestors of the 


Artaxiads, 285. 

Tigranocerta/Tigranakert, later Neronia, 
Artaxiad capital, 75 n. 83,180, 209, 321. 

Tigris river, 68, 73, 137-138 n. 240, 277, 
297 n. 78; Western Tigris /Argana-su, 297. 

Til-garimmu/Tegaremma/Thogorma, peo- 
ple-state, 53, 55 n. 49, 56, 88 n. 120, 90 
n. 124. 

Time, theophanic, 42. 

Tirak, see Avanians. 

Tiran, see Tigranes VII. 

Tiridates/7'torddty¢ I, Arsacid King of 
Armenia, 76, 77 n. 86, 84 n. 105. 

Tiridates/Tio.ddtns II, Arsacid King of 
Armenia, 77, n. 86, 205. 

Tiridates III the Great, St, Arsacid (first 
Christian) King of Armenia, 16, 149, 
159, 170, 200 n. 228, 204 n. 231, 215 
n. 245, 232 n. 287, 243, 307, 472 n. 
155; MOmsd, 472 n. 155. 

Tirots'/Tiroc’ I, Prince of the Bagratids, 
323 n. 77, 339. 

Titus, Roman Emperor, 327. 

Tlebsh/Tlebs, god, 100 n. 151; see also 
Teshub. 

T*mogvi /mdma30, castle, 497-498 n. 273. 

T’ong che-hou, Khagan of the Western 
Turks, 391 n. 7. 

Toparch/tomdoync, 158 n. 33, 160, 169, 
198 n. 223; see also bél-dli, bévardpaiti§. 

Tomoxedtwe, see Vitaxa. 

Toponymical ambivalence in Caucasia, 51 
n. 44, 102 n. 158, 178-179, 184, 189, 191 
n. 202, 474-475, 475-476, 481-484. 

Tork‘, see Angl-Tork*. 

Tornicii, Byzantine House of, 144 n. 262. 

T‘ort‘omi river, 439, 466 n. 126. 

Tosb/Uratian Tushpa/TuSpa, city, 50 n. 44, 
213. 

Totila, War of, 378. 

Trajan, Roman Emperor, 77. 

Trans-Cyran Albania, see Albania. 

Trans-Euphratensian Princes, lands, see 
Pentarchs. 

Transcaucasia, 11, 12 n. 1. 

Translikhia, see Georgia. 

ToaneCovvtioe 447 n. 39. 

Treaties, — of 1400 B.C., 300; — of 1260/ 


1240 B. C., 47 n. 36; — of 363, 150 n. 5, 
171, 180, 181 n. 142; — of 485, Peace of 
Valash/ValaS, 365, n. 31, 366, 479 n. 180; 
— of 532, dxggarvtoc (also called ‘End- 
less’, ‘Eternal’), 195 n. 212, 371 n. 57, 
372 n. 61, 378; — of 561, 255, 378; — of 
591, 384, nn. 5, 7, 390, 431, 452 n. 59, 
483 n. 203; — of 653/654, 387 n. 17, 
394 n. 17; — of 685, 404, 405, n. 51; 
also see Treaties of Acilisene, Apa- 
mea, Nisibis, Georgievsk, Rhandeia, Tri- 
paradisus (Partition of), Westphalia (Pea- 
ce of). 

T‘rialet‘i/m®os~@goo /T*relk’, land, later 
duchy, 186 n. 174, 191, 370, 401, 402 
n. 46, 440, 467, 468, 469, 470, 471, 473, 
475, 487, 489, 490, 499; Thriare, 451 n. 
54, 470-471. 

T‘rialet‘i mountains, 440. 

Tribal society, Tribe, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 
n. 12, 40 n. 14, 41-43, 44, 49, 113. 

Tribute, see meSe. 

Triparadisus, Partition of, 290. 

Trpatuni, Truni, Princes, 110 n. 173, 221, 
224, 228, 235 n. 301, 240, 249, 251, 
252; Trpatunik’/Atrpatunik® (principa- 
lity), 221, 230 n. 281, 235 n. 301. 

True Cross, 391; see also suppedaneum. 

Truni, see Trpatuni. 

Tsaadari/Caadari, 272; see also Tseret‘eli. 

Tsalkotn/Calkotn, canton, 309, 310, 310- 
311 n. 32, 315, 319. 

Tsawdék‘, see Zabdicene. 

Tsanarians/Canarians /fobo®bo, 486 n. 
217. 

Tseret‘eli/Ceret‘eli, Princes, 272. 

Tseret‘eli/Ceret‘eli, G., 184 n. 163, 261. 

Tseret‘eli/Ceret‘eli, M., 91 n. 130, 92 n. 
132, 100 n. 151. 

Ts‘ikhisdziri/C‘ixisjiri, 448 n. 39. 

Ts ‘its‘ishvili /C‘ic‘igvili/later Tsitsianov/Ci- 
cianov, Princes, 104 n. 159, 270; see 
also P‘anaskerteli. 

Tsob(ap‘or) /Cob(ap‘or)/@rf, canton, Ber- 
duji/Berduji-Debeda valley, K‘urdis-Khe- 
vi/Xevi / 4249—Qqo0bg9g30, K*urd-Vachris / 
Vaéris valley, Valley of the Sevordik’, 

186, 187 n. 175, 402, 467, 468, 469, 470, 
474, 482, 483, 484; see also Gogarene. 
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Tsop‘k*, see Greater Sophene, Lesser So- 
phene, Sophene. 

Tsuk‘et‘i/Cuk‘et'i/Gyjgmo, land, 454 n. 
64. 

Tsuluk‘idze/Culuk‘ije, Princes, 272. 

Tsunda/Cunda/,§j6q@o Duchy of, 103 n. 
159, 142, 185, 186, 190, 254, 372, 445, 
446, 463, 464 n. 117, 494, 495, 499; Dukes 
of /g@obmsg0 Fybmobds, 463-464 n. 
117, 472, n. 152; city-fortress, 439, 463- 
464, n. 117, 470, 471, 495. 

Ts‘urtavi, see Gach‘iani (city). 

T’ukharisi/T‘uxarisi/ m4 bsobo fortress, 
445, n. 35, 453 n. 62, 457, n. 89, 460, 
461, 462 n. 113. 

Tukulti-Nimurta I, King of Assyria, 51 
n. 44, 107 n. 162. 

T’umanids / T’umanishvili / T’umani8&vili, 
Princes, 211 n. 238, 270; see also Ma- 
mikonids. 

tun (house), 114, 115 n. 185, 117; see also 
saxl, 

Turkestan, 14. 

Turkey, Turks, 383, 438 n. 1, 439 nn. 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 440 nn. 10, 11, 16, 451; Western 
Turks, see Khazars; 04®@joo 99939, 
383 n. 4. 

Turkish Armenia, 208 n. 236, 297. 

Turkistanov, House of, 273. 

Turuberan, province, 129, 132, 148, 199, 
205 n. 234, 209, 212, 230 n. 281, 301 
n. 99, 312. 

Tushpa, see Tosb. 

Tusishvili/TusiSvili, Princes, 271; see also 
Zedginid Dynasty. 

Tuthaliya III, King of Hatti, 300. 

Tyrokastron, see Qveli. 

Tzani/TCdvor, 61 n. 58, 160, 448 n. 39; 
see also Chanet‘i. 

Tzannic mountains, see Little Caucasus. 

Tzathus I, Lazic King of Colchis (Lazica), 
366 n. 32, 370. 

Tzathus IJ, Lazic King of Colchis (Lazica), 
255. 


U 


uazno (non-noble), 95 n. 140; see also ana- 
zat. 


Uishdish, see Bagdatti. 

Ujarma/Ujarma, city-fortress, 25, 264, 
358, 386 n. 11; ujarmeli/‘Lord of Ujar- 
ma’, 264, 378. 

Ujarma, anonymous chronicler of, 25, 358, 
464 n. 117. | 

Ukhtanés, see Pseudo-Ukhtanés. 

Umar, Caliph, 393. . 

Umayyads, Umayyad Caliphate, 213, 323 
n. 81, 347, 348, 404-406. 

‘Undivided dynasties’, see didebul t‘avad, 
Princes (Georgian). 

Ungnad, A., 51 n. 44. 

Union, see Catholic Church. 

Uordoru, Uorduni, see Orduni. 

up‘al (lord), 91 n. 130; see also ter. 

Upper Armenia, 129, 131, 132, 133, 148, 
151, 152, 192 n. 207, 233, 234 n. 291, 321, 
322 n. 76; Roman vassal Kingdom of 
the West, ‘Great Armenia’, 193, 197; 
annexed to Empire as Inner Armenia/ 
Armenia interior, 133, 175, 193 n. 208, 
194, 195; subsequently magna Armenia, 
193 n. 208, 195,. 196; then, First Ar- 
menia, 196, 331. 

Upper Artani, see Artani. 

Upper Iberia/Zemo K‘art‘li, Meschia/Mes- 
khet‘i/ Mesxet‘i / Weoyia / Moschica/Moo- 
yiny, Samts*khe / Samc‘xe-Saat‘abago, 
57 n. 53, 60 n. 58, 183, 188 n. 188, 316 
n. 55, 399 n. 40, 400 n. 43, 417 n. 37, 
437, 438-439, 459-460 n. 98, 485, 494 nn. 
257, 258. 

Upper Javakhet‘i, see Javakhet‘i. 

Upper Mesopotamia, 48. 

Upper, Thither Tao, see Tayk‘, Tao. 

Ur, 45 n. 30. 

Urartu, Van, Urartian, Vannic Monarchy, 
Urartians, 49-52, 55 n. 49, 61-62 n. 58, 
64 n. 61, 66 n. 62, 68 n. 65, 69, 74, 85, 
86, 108, 198 n. 223, 278; Baini(li), 50, 
51 n. 44; Uruatri, 49; UraStu, 50 n. 43; 
Ararat, 50; Nairi, 50 n. 43; Alarodians, 
Chaldians/Haldians, 50 n. 43, 54 n. 49; 
language, 49, 50 n. 43, 60 n. 58, 63; 
civilization, 50, 67, n. 63, 441-442; re- 
ligion, 49, 50, 51 n. 44, 57 n. 54, 67, 
214 n. 244; social structure, 50-52; see 
also Dynasticism and Feudalism; royal 
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title, 50-51. n. 44, 77; metallurgy, 48, 
67 n. 63; Assyria and, 50, 52; collapse, 
52, 69, 104, 290, 320, 442, 443; Hayasa- 
Phrygian polity as successor, see Ar- 
menia; in Median then Achaemenid em- 
pire, 52, 67; Armenia as continuation, 
53.n. 49, 67 n. 64, 68, 70, n. 76, 72, 73, 
75 n. 84, 77, 78, 79, 128, 180, 199, 213, 
216, 218; see also Cosmocratism, Theo- 
phany of kingship. 

urcmuno | 9)@§956eQ (impious), 461, n. 
107; see also anawrén. 

Urfiirsten, Caucasian (Armenian and Geor- 
gian) Princes as, 113, 268-269; see also 
Princes, princes de race. 

Urias/Odoiac, wife of, 415, 423. 

Urmia, Mantiane, lake, 33, 49, 197, 198 
n. 223, 219, 451 n. 53. 

Urts(adzor)/Urc(ajor), Princes of, 222, 
224, 228, 237 n. 305, 247, 249, 253; 
see also Koltek, Varaz-Nerses. 

Urts/Ure river, 222. 


- Urumi, 61 n. 58. 


Odsac, see Arshusha II. 
Uthmanid emirs, 205. 


- Uti, see Otene. 


Utii, 68 n. 65. 
uxt (oath of fealty), 117; see also hommage. 


V 


V, see Georgian Royal Annals. 
Vach‘agan/Vac‘agan III, Arsacid King of 
Albania, 262, 476 n. 169, 479 n. 180. 
Vach‘agan / Va¢‘agan, Aranshahik / Aran- 
Sahik prince, 258 n. 362. 

Vach'é/Vaé‘é II, Arsacid King of Albania, 
262, 476 n. 169. 

Vach‘nadze/Vat‘naje, Princes, 269; see also 
Donauri. 

Vach‘utids/Vac'utean, see Amatuni. 

Vahagn (= Heracles), god, 109 n. 168, 
215, n. 246, 305, 312 n. 40; temple- 
state of, 215, 218; see also Vahevuni. 

Vahan, Prince Amatuni, 130 n. 229. 


' Vahan, presumable Chosroid prince, 392 


n. 9, ad 416. 
Vahan ‘the Dagger’, Prince Gnuni, 205. 


Vahan, Gnunid prince, 205 n. 234. 

Vahan, prince of the House of Colthene, 
204. 

Vahan, Mamikonid prince, 233 n. 290. 

Vahan i Varaz-Yohanean, 259 n. 365. 

Vehevuni /Vahewuni/ Vah(n)uni, Princes, 
110 n. 173, 130 n. 299, 132, 215, 218, 219, 
224, 227, 228, 240, 247, 250, 252, 305; 
see also Abu-Isaac, Orontids. 

Vahé, Haykid, 296. 

Vahram IV, Sassanid Great King, 152 n. 6. 

Vahram V, Sassanid Great King, 152-153, 
339. 

Vahram Chdébén / Cébén, Mihranid anti- 
Great King, 384 n. 5, 478. 

Vahram-Arshusha V, see Arshusha V. 

vakas |duljuu (ephod), 313. 

Vakhtang / Vaxtang I Gorgasal /396736g 
gQa@gobo~@, Chosroid King of Iberia, 
25, 120 n. 207, 239 n. 312, 262, 316, 322 
n. 76, 350, 354 n. 53, 381, 383, 402, 413, 
ad 416, 419, 428, 462, 463, 465 n. 119, 
471 n. 150, 486 n. 215; chronology, 
362-363, 364, 366, 367, 368, 369-370, 
371, 373-374; family and successors, 120- 
121 n. 207, 253-254, 264, 358, 372-374, 
378, 379 n. 105, 386 n. 11, 403, 420, 

_ 427, 463, 480; internal policy, 263, 364, 
482 n. 195; foreign policy and wars, 
362-370, 371-372, 462; Gurgenes/ J ove- 
yvévyncs, 368, 369 nn. 47, 48, 49, 370 n. 
55, 372 n. 62. 

Vakhtang/Vaxtang VI, Bagratid (Mukhra- 
nian/Muxranian) King of Georgia, 21, 
22, 91 n. 131, 369 n. 49; Code of, 268; 
Redaction of Georgian Annals (V), see 
Georgian Royal Annals. 

Vakhtang/Vaxtang, spurious Iberian ruler, 
431. 

Vakhusht / Vaxust, illegitimate Bagratid 
prince of the House of Georgia, historian, 
geographer, 91-92 n. 131, 142 n. 255, 
352 n. 51, 353 n. 54, 369 n. 49, 427-428, 
439 n. 8, 475 n. 164, 485 n. 211. 

Vakhvakhishvili {/ VaxvaxiSvili, Princes, 
272. 

Valarsh/Valars, Prince of Anzitene, 171 
n. 88. 

Valarshak, see Vologases. 
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Valash/Vala&, Sassanid Great King, 365, 
366, 368; Peace of, see Treaties. 

Valens, Roman Emperor, 150, 152 n. 6, 
370, 378 n. 101, 460. 

Valinak, Prince of Siunia, 130 n. 229, 180, 
214. 

Van, Haykid, 296. 

Van, Thospitis, lake, 33, 49, 148, 169, 197, 
205, 206, 209, 213, 216, 331, 451 n. 53. 

Van, see Urartu. 

Vanand, Princes of, 130 n. 229, 215, 224, 
227, 228, 240, 245, 247, 248, 250, 252; 
Vanand II (cadet line), 231, 252; prin- 
cipality, 215, 254; see also Artavan, 
Vorot’. 

‘Vannic’, see Urartu. 

Varam, Mkhargrdzelid / Prince ] of Gagi 
(Gageli), 476 n. 171. 

Varanda, see Shahnazarians. 

Varaz Shahuni/Sahuni, Prince of Lesser 
Sophene, 171 n. 88. 

Varaz-Bak‘ar/Varaz-Bakur, see Aspacures 
Il. 

Varaz-Bakur, Mihranid Prince of Gard- 
man, 239 n. 312, 480, 499. 

‘Varaz-Bakur, ex-Consul and Patrician, 
Proconsular Patrician’/ 33636 33346, 
$352 359603060, s6M035hG03abo, 
421-422, 424, 425, 427. 

Varaz-Gregory / 3956 g@o0ame / Varaz- 
Grigol, Mihranid Prince of Gardman, 
first Prince of Albania, 421 n. 30, 422 
n. 38, 426 n. 53, 476-477 n. 171, 478, 
479 nn. 178, 180, 480 n. 188, 483 n. 205; 
396 3oag@o /Varaz Gageli, errone- 
ously so called, 426 n. 53, 476 n. 171. 

Varaz-Isaac/Sahak, Bagratid prince, 340, 
344 n. 16. 

Varaz-Nerseh, Dashtakaranid prince, 220 
n. 258. 

Varaz-Nerses, prince of the House of Urts/ 
Ure, 222. 

Varaz-P‘erozh/P‘eroz, Prince Aranshahik / 
AranSahik, 258 n. 362. 

Varaz-P‘erozh/P‘eroZ, Mihranid prince of 
the House of Gardman, 480 n. 188. 

Varaz-Tiridates I, Mihranid Prince of Gard- 
man, Patrician of Albania, 480 n. 188, 
481 n. 189; called Varaz-Bakur in the 
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Royal List I1I and Sumbat, 421-422, 
424, 425. 

Varaz-Tiridates II, Mihranid Prince of 
Gardman, Prince of Albania, 216, 
{[Add. Corr.], 422, 487 n. 222. 

Varaz-Tirots'/Tiroc® II, Prince of the Bag- 
ratids, 340, 343, 344 n. 16, 387 n. 17. 

Varaz-Tirots‘/Tiroc’, Bagratid prince, 339, 
343. 

Varaz-Tirots‘/Tiroc (III), Bagratid prince, 
341, 343, 344, 350. 

Varazdat, Arsacid King of Armenia, 139 
n. 244, 151, 193 n. 209. 

Varazhnuni/Varaznuni, Princes, 110 n. 173, 
222, 224, 228, 230 n. 279, 240, 250, 252, 
259 n. 365; see also Isaac, Mleah. 

Varazkh/Varazx, House of, 225 n. 270. 

Var(a)zman/35@6856, Mihranid prince of 
the House of Gardman, 402, 408, 480 
n. 188, 484 n. 208. 

Varazoy, Mihranid prince of the House of 
Gardman, 480 n. 188. 

Vardan I the Brave (k‘aj), Mihranid Prince 
of Gardman, 476 n. 171, 479 nn. 178, 
180, 483 n. 205, 499. 

Vardan II, St, Prince of the Mamikonids, 
17, 130 n. 229, 153, 209, 262, 264, 382 
n. i. 

Vardan, Universal History, 20, 21, 317 
n. 57, 337, 343, 346, 349, 353 n. 54, 396- 
397, 453-454 nn. 63, 64, 490 n. 236; 
Geography, see Pseudo-Vardan. 

Vardanuhi / Vardanurhi, Mihranid princess 
of the House of Gardman, 480 n. 188. 

Vardzia/Varjia, Cross of, 397 n. 31. 

varsakal, 134 n. 235. 

Varsk‘en/Vask‘en/Vazgén, Mihranid Vitaxa 
of Gogarene, 262-263, 264, 364, 419, 420, 
482 n. 195. 

Varzman, see Var(a)zman. 

Vasak, Bagratid prince (son of Smbat V), 
341, 344, 350. 

Vasak/t] swum, Bagratid prince (son of 
Ashot IID), 203, 324 n. 81, 341, 345, 346 
n. 24, 347, 351, 416, ad 416, 466. 

Vasak, Mamikonid prince, 130 n. 229. 

Vasak I, Prince of Siunia, marzpdn of Ar- 
menia, 130 n. 229, 214, 247-248, 339 
[Add. Corr.], 352 n. 50. 
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Vasiliev, A., 370 n. 54. 

vadspuhr, vdspuhrdn, 40 n. 14, 115 n. 186, 
317 n. 58a; see also Seven Great Houses 
(of Iran). 

vaspurakan (Iranian), 331. 

Vaspurakan, province, later kingdom, 129, 
131, 132, 197, 200, 202, 203, 204, 205, 
206, 212, 215, 220, 221, 222, 225 n. 270, 
323 nn. 78, 81, 324 n. 81, 331-332, 347, 
381, 420 n. 30; dbaQ4Hdg960, 381 n. 
114; 8279563465356, 420 n. 30; *Aonov- 
gaxdv, 332n.123; see also Artsruni, Bag- 
ratids. 

Vassalage, 144 n. 262; see also aspatak, 
buru, caray, dominium utile, Dynastic- 
ism and Feudalism, famulus, fief, hom- 
age, immunity, investiture, meSe, ob- 
sequium, paterazm, servitium. 

Vavuk-dag (mountain), 138 n. 240. 

Vaxtang, see Vakhtang. 

VaxuS&t, see Vakhusht. 

Vaxvaxiésvili, see Vakhvakhishvili. 

Vayots'-dzor, see Siunia. 

Vazaria, Azaria, 327. 

Véhdén Shahpuhr/Sahpuhr, 168. 

Veneti, 62 n. 58. 

verin aSxarh, see Cholarzene. 

Vespasian, Roman Emperor, inscription of, 
101 n. 154, 120 n. 207. 

Vezirishvili/Veziri$vili, Princes, 273. 

Viceroy, —- Roman, of Armenia: comes 
Armeniae, 133, 152, 1938, 195 n. 213, 
196, 331; comitiva Armeniae, 193 n. 208; 
komés igxan, 331; — Iranian: marzpdn, 
of Armenia, 133, 134, 153, 158 n. 33, 
197, 247-248, 365 n. 31, 379, 380 n. 110, 
387 n. 17, 476 n. 169; of Atropatene, 
232 n. 287; of Iberia, 370, 371, 373 n. 
169, 476; of Albania, 263, 476 n. 169; 
other, 156, 158 n. 33, 222, 263; see also 
bévardpaiti§; —- Caliphal, of Caucasia 
(Arminiya): ostikan, 394 n. 17, 395, 409; 
— Seleucid, 79, 156; see also Vitaxa. 

Vind6dé Aspahbadh/Aspahbad, 478, n. 174. 

Viroy, Katholikos of Albania, 476-477 n. 
171. 

Vistahm Aspahbadh/Aspahbaéd, 478, n. 174. 

Vitaxa / bdeagx | prburgfu | prG2fu | patiax$ | 

3570969 / 8080069, Viceroy, Margra- 
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ve, Marcher, Tetrarch, Vitaxate, March 
(office), 123, 129, 131, 132, 142, 154-192, 
253, 335, 401, 402 n. 46, 453-454 n. 64, 
473 n. 159, 474 n. 161; etymology and 
terminology. (*pali]ti-arSi/a, patesi, pe- 
da haS§u), 155-157; Artaxiad institution 
of, 78, 79, 124, 155; Iranian counterpart 
(bitdxs), 156, 158, 164; feudal character, 
79-80, 123, 124, 131, 135, 154, 157, 244; 
dynasticist aspect and concentric unities, 
131, 154, 245, 468-469; basic documents, 
159-163; misapprehensions in connexion 
with, 158, 158-159 nn. 33, 35, 163 nn. 
42, 43, 184 n. 163, 189-190 n. 195, 266; 
Great Vitaxa/ Why pobunfu |uéyac mete 
aénc, title of Arzanene, 131, 159, 160, 
245; Other Vitaxa/pabunfy fru [Etegoc 
xountatyatoc, 131, 160, 183, 245; 
vewtegos mitidénc, 184, 260, metid&ne 
"TBjowv Kagyeddv, 188, 189, — titles 
of Gogarene; — sahmanakal | uw4ifwiu, 
fjusy, 155,157, 161; Baotdeic, 155; Bitaéne, 
156; zeredEnc, 155, 160; xntedénc, 156; 
xountatHnatoc (comitatensis), 6 tij¢ x0o- 
untatynotac, 155, 160, 183; tromoxedtwe, 
155, 162; aptaksa, 156; see also Adiabene, 
Arzanene, Gogarene, Syrian March. 

vidapaitig (head of clan), 40 n. 14, 70, 111 
n. 176, 115 n. 186, 325. 

vidapudra (son of clan), 115 n. 186. 

Viviz-tepesi (mountain), 138 n. 240. 

Vogt, A., 63 n. 59, 493 n. 252. 

Vologases / Valarshak /ValarSak / 1 ssqispr2- 
mly, mythical first Arsacid King of 
Armenia, 111 n. 174, 197 n. 222, 220 
n. 257, 221 n. 262, 295 n. 75, 313 n. 
41, 331, 452 n. 56, 468 n. 134; see 
also Arsaces. 

Vologases/Valarshak /ValarSak, Arsacid co- 
King of Armenia, 151, 193 n. 209, 195 
n. 212, 314, 339. 

Vologases I, Arsacid Great King, 84 n. 105. 

Vorot’, Prince of Vanand, 130 n. 229. 

Vostan, city, 213. 

Vrén, Dziunakanid prince, 220 n. 259. 

Vrkén, Prince Habuzhian/HabuZean ( Vrkén 
nahapetn HabuZenic’), 218 n. 252. 

vuzurg-framanddr, see Prime Minister. 

vuzurgdn, 40 n. 14. 
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Waldeck, Prince, Principality of, 240, 241. 

Warsaw, 165 n. 51. 

Wesendonk, O. von, 387 n. 17. 

West Armenia, see Lesser Armenia, Satrap. 

West Iberia, Chosroid, Arch-dukes, Arch- 
duchy of, 254, 372, ad 416, 463, 464- 
465 n. 117; see also Principate (of Ibe- 
ria). 

West Javakhet‘'i, see Javakhet‘i. 

Westphalia, King of, 239. 

Westphalia, Peace of, 112. 

Western Civilization, West, 11, 13, 14. 

Western Europe, 40. 

White Huns, see Hephthalites. 

Winkler, H., 51 n. 44. 

Wolf/dog cult, 61 n. 58. 

Wiirttemberg, King of, 240. 

Wurzburg, Grand Duke of, 240. 


xaraj, 409. 

Xenophon / Zevopir, 70, 285, 447 n. 39; An- 
abasis, 69, 70, 277, 443 n. 27; Cyropae- 
dia, 54 n. 49, 69, n. 71, 277. 

Xepharnuges, King of Iberia, 265. 

Xerxes I, Achaemenid Great King, 68: 

Xerxes II, Achaemenid Great King, 288. 

Xerxes/=éoénc, Orontid King of Armenia, 
282-283, 286, 290, 291, 293, 294. 

Xoragoyn Hayk*, see Tayk*‘. 

Xosrovik, see Khosrovik. 

xostak, xostakdar, 126. 

xoyr (tiara), 134 n. 235. 

xSayami, 155. 

XSaydrsa, 293 n. 69; see also Shava(r)sh. 

xSayaQriya (king), 62 n. 184, 156. 

Xut*, 312. 

gvyxetueva, EvvOyxae = foedus (non ae- 
quum)), 195 n. 212. 


x 


Yalnizeam-dag, see Caucasus. 
Yabgu | Jibgay | Jibga | Jibgo| Jibla| Jebuxa- 
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k’an|Cembux/ZieBjA, Khazar comman- 
der, 391 n. 7, 420 n. 30, 424 n. 48, 426 
n. 53. 

Ya‘qiibi, Historiae, 229 n. 273, 408, 409- 
410, n. 15. 

Yarmiik, battle of, 393. 

Yazdgard II, Sassanid Great King, 182 
n. 146, 246, 382 n. 1. 

Yazdgard III, last Sassanid Great King, 
236. 

Yazid I, Umayyad Caliph, 404. 

Yazid ibn Usaid, Viceroy of Caucasia, 411 
n. 24, 

Yemen, 347, 348, 349. 


Zab, see Lycus. 

Zabaha, 441 n. 20. 

Zabdicene /ZaPdixnvy /Tsaudék* / Cawdék‘ / 
guizlp, Princes of, 160, 161, 182, n. 
146, 219, 224, 227, 240, 244; Lovdéwry 
(gen.), 160; 7Catddéwr (gen.), 161; dsbw- 
d’wn, 161; principality, 166 n. 63, 180; 
Cawdeayk*, Cédeayk*, 182 n. 146. 

Zacharias Rhetor, 261, 332 [Add. Corr.]. 

Zaden, god, 100 n. 151, 109 n. 168. 

Zadgic, 448 n. 39. 

Zapavagads | Laywavalds | Zuada(o)ld¢? 
(jma da[r]é‘isi?), 385 n. 8, ad 416; see 
also Mithridates (Chosroid Arch-duke of 
West Iberia). 

Zareh/Zagiddgtc, Orontid name, 293, n. 69, 
304, 311 n. 32; see also Zariadris. 

Zareh, Haykid, 294, 296. 

Zareh, Prince of Greater Sophene, 171 n. 
88, 304. 

Zareh, father of Artaxias I of Armenia, 
311 n. 32. . 

Zarehavan/Zarehawan, town in Tsalkotn, 
309, 310 n. 32. 

Zarevand, Zarehavan/Zarehawan and Her, 
Zarehavanid/Zarehawanean Princes of, 
160, 161, 164 n. 48, 219, 224, 227, 230 
n. 280, 240, 244, 245, 252, 253 n. 343, 
305, 310, 310-311 n. 32; Qmwpuswin 
kh Zkp, 160; Zagovarvddy ual Xeodc 
(gen.), 160; Zovgafarvddy xai Xeigdv 
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(gen.), 161; zwrydwn, 161; principality, 

293, 305 n. 119, 310; see also Surik. 

Zariadris/Zagtddots/ Zareh/ QuipbS, Oron- 
tid King of Sophene, 73, 74, 282, 286, 
290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 299, 
305, 309, 310, n. 32, 322 n. 76,449 n. 46. 

Zarishat/ZariSat, town, 311 Nn. 32. 

Zarehavanids / Zarehawaneans, see Zare- 
vand. 

Zarmihr, Prince Aranshahik / AranSahik, 
258 n. 362, 352 n. 50. 

Zarmihr Karin, 365, 367, n. 39. 

Zatmirhakan, see Aranshahik. 

Zasbapunas, god, 100 n. 151. 

zeda sop‘eli, see Inner Iberia. 

Zedginid Dynasty, 271; see also Amilakh- 
vari, Emukhvari, Guramishvili, Khidir- 
begishvili, Tusishvili. 

Zegam, see Dzegami. 

Zemo K‘art‘li, see Upper Iberia. 

zemo k‘uegana, see Cholarzene. 


zemoni k‘ueqanani | 699@Q6o Jygysbobo, 
494 [Add. Corr.], n. 257. 

zena sop‘eli (6g6s bagQg_w~o /Upper Coun- 
try, 494, n. 256. 

Zeno, Roman Emperor, 173, 174 n. 103, 
3865 nn. 31, 32, 367-368 n. 40, 368, 369 
n. 47. 

Zenobius of Glak, see Pseudo-Zenobius. 

Zeuaches | ZHOYAXn¢ | ZEYAXHS (Ja- 
vax?), Gusharid Vitaxa of Gogarene, 
184, 260. 

Zeus-Oromasdes, god, 109 n. 168. 

Ziaelas of Bithynia, 280. 

Zibard/27Bddon, 456 n. 77; see also Sys- 
piritis. 

LvEeBna, see Yabgu. 

Zyuada(g)ldc,, see Zapuavagodc. 

zéraglux (general), 116 n. 188. 

Zoroastrianism, see Mazdaism. 

Zurvanism, 319 n. 67. 

Zydritae/Zvdgeitat, 447, 447-448 n. 39. 
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Euphrates R. 


ES OF IBERIA FROM THE SIXTH TO ‘THE ‘NINTH CENTURY” 
(Roman numerals indicate the Presiding Princes; Sigla: D. = Duke, K. = 
King, P. = Prince; parentheses enclose regnal years; a. = ante, c. = circa, 
p. = post; d. = daughter, * = born, x married, | = died, o = coins. For 
the Bagratids, see The Bagratids of Iberia 1.) 


The Chosroids 


VAKHTANG I GorGasaL (Iovgyévns I). 
K. of Iberia (c. 446-522) * c. 439. x (1) c. 458 Balendukht, d. of the Great King Hormizd ITI. 
(2) p. 484 Helena, relative of the Emperor Zeno. 


1.— 2— 7 
| | | | | | 
DaAcH‘!. Princess Prince  §$2Princesses., Leo Mithridates 
K. of Iberia (522-534) *q, 510, ¢ a. 534 (Zapavagods ?) 
* ¢, 460. | ’ Arch-D. of West Arch-D. of West Iberia 
Iberia 522 (522-534) 
Bacurivs II. i P. of Cholarzene- 
K. of Iberia (534-547) Javakhet'i 534 
| | 
PHARASMANES V. Prince 


K. of Iberia (547-561) | 
PHARASMANES VI. 


K. of Iberia (561-7?) 
The’ Guaramids 


Bacurtus III. I. Guaram I (Logyévng¢ II) o 
K. of Iberia (? — 580) | (588 - c. 590) P. of Cholarzene- 
| Javakhet‘i; Curopalate. 
| 
| ? ? | a 
III. ADARNASE I Vahan Bzrmeh II. STEPHEN Io Demetrius 
(627-637 /42) P. of (c. 590-627) P. of Consul 637/42 
Kakhetia; Patrician Cholarzene-Javakhet‘i | 
? 
IV. STEPHEN II 0 VI. Guaram II o 
(637 /42-c.650) P. of (684 - c. 693) P. of 
Kakhetia; Patrician Cholarzene-Javakhet‘'i 
| Curopalate 
? 
V. ADARNASE II o Prince 
(c. 650-684) P. of 
Kakhetia; Patrician 
x a princess of the 
House of Kamsarakan 
The Nersianids 
Stephen . VII, Guaram III THE YOUNGER O VIII. AparnaseE ITI, 
P. of Kakhetia c. 685/736 (c. 693 - c. 748) P. of Cholarzene- (c. 748 - c. 760) D. of 
Javakhet‘i; Curopalate Inner Iberia; Curo- 
- palate — 
ee ee ee ee 7 (2 
| re ee | | : 
Mihr (Mirian) St Arch'il x Princess Princess | Guram-Gurgen xX Princess _ IX. NERSE. 
+ 736 P. of +786 P. of x. . / P. of Cholar- (c. 760-772, 775- 
Kakhetia Kakhetia Vasak - gene-Ja- ~ '779/80) 
Bagratuni vakhet'i _ . 
The eaag 
7 Princesses | | 
(III § 25; IV § 30) Adarnase I X. STEPHEN III. 
P. of Erushet‘i-Artani (779 /80-786) P. of 
coheir of Cholarzene- Cholarzene-Javakhet‘i 


Javakhet‘i 


John | Gu- Ma- Su- Mihran- Juansher x Latavr XI. AsHot I THE GREAT. 
removes ran- ry san dukht {p.807 a.790 (813-830) P. of Cholarzene- 


te West dukht  __—‘ + '' coheirof P. of Ka- Javakhet‘i; Curopalate 
Georgia. > 799/ Cholar-. khetia 

786 - 800 zene- coheir of 
ft a. 790 | *  Java- Cholarzene- 


khet'i Javakhet‘i 


¢ Adarnase II XIL Baerat I. . Guaram 


